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INDIA AND F0RE1(SN AFFAIRS* 


5. By S|B EDWARD CHARLES BBNTHALL, Kt. 

Q FAR as I can see from the opinions 


expressed by the leaders of opinion 
'«p and down the country, India has 
nneqoivocally aligned herself in recent 


to the policy of the fotalitadaa 
Bnt while certain seotions of 
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Sib EDWARD BENTHALL, Kt. 
years agunst the policy of the totalitarian 
Rtates. Tnblio opinion has from time to 
time declared itself against the aggression 
' cf Italy in Abyssinia, of Japan in China, 
and of Qermany on the Continent, with 
m oncertaitt yoic^ and pnbli.O (^pinion is 
^ JtdttblMly right. 

Corollary is that India mast be on 
. the those nations who are opposed 


States. 

Indian 

opinion have declared themselTes fmndWy 
on this alignment, others, notably the 
Congress, have allowed the looi^ problems 
with which they are to a oertain* extent 
in controversy with Great Britalnt tO 
withhold what I believe to be the de^* 
seated desire for the ultimate snooesS of 
the poKoy and ideals of the. demooratio 
States. . 

I appreciate the overwhelming importanoO ; 
which Indian politicians attach to the 
problems of the internal government Ol 
India, bnt far-seeing leaders appreeiat(i 
that without a prolonged period of peace 
it will be extremely diffionlt^ to wdd 
India into a united and •'ros^Voto nation. 
The tasks on the home ffont are oolostal 
and can hardly be aocompliebed if the 
country is to be involved in the defence 
of its own frontiers. This fact is so 
obvious that Indian patriots mast sorely 
be content that the British fleet sfa^ld 
keep the shores of India free and ehonld 
prevent any possibility of oven^, saoh AS 
have recently happened in Cbina oooarring 
dating the period when India IS hpildbg 
op her nationhood.^ 

What are the prdspeplb of India receiving 
this gnoef To a large extent it depends, 
upon the idititade of thf, OnegRimente ^ 
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tbe totalltariaD States. It 'also depends things to go bo farther^ The vAirld 


upon the strength and diplomaoj' ot the 
other great powers and, above all, those 
of Great Strain#' 

Sarbg the recent crisis, Germany gambled 
on ttie nnwillingness of Great i Britain 
and Bganoe to flgbt in any circnnfctances. 
The leaders of the State koe\ how 
passionately Great Britain desired Yeace, 
while mnoh of the oultnre of the totali¬ 
tarian States, not nnnaturally perhaps in 
view of past'history, has been bnilt upon 
glorification of war. By the mobilisation 
of tbe British fleet and French army, 
Germany was forced to accept peaceful 
methodb of settling the Czechoslovakia 
question. Hitler climbed down from his 
" last word 

Tbe history ot the struggle of tbe 
German nation to solidify itself ’and to 
extend its power over tbe face of tbe 
earth is a long one and has been parti- 
onlarly intense daring tbe last 70 years. 
Daring the Boer War, at Kiau-chau, in 

Samoa, tbe Cameroons, South-West Africa 

» 

and Tanganyika, German leaders were 
prepared to attempt to secure a footing by 
threats by bluff so long as they 

ooaid succeed,** trading on the pacific 
intentions of Great Britain and the 
other powers, ^story proved that they 
oontd do so once and again until 
finally they overstepped tbe mark. At 
that moment, Great Britain tamed and 
there was consternation in Berlin in 
1914, jast as there was similar consternation 
in Berlin in 1988 when it again became 
apparent that Great Britain would allow 


knows tbat^ the British want peace aitc 
will go to almost any extreme to secure 
it. They will even risk being th^gh' 

afraid if tbe canse for which they' ati 
expected to flgbt is not a good one. Sen/ 
tbe retention' of million hostile German 
within Czechoslovakia was ' not a good 
cause, not only on historical gronnds, bai 
bdbause it was not strategical^ possible 
to save Czechoslovakia whose peopl< 

would have been butchered to make 
German holiday. 

Two ot the greatest gains which hav 
been _ secured out of the events culminat¬ 
ing at Munich are, that the Germar 
leaders now know that there are limitr 
beyond which they cannot go, and the 
German people also know, and they are_ 
just as anxious for peace as tbe British. 
All tbe intensive thnnderings ot Qoebbels 
failed to work up a war spirit in 
Germany against Czechoslovakia, and they 
will find it still harder if our statesmen 
follow the policy adopted by Mr. Chamberlain 
of giving the utmost consideration to th 
Germans’ just demands, while showing the 
nation's determination to stand fast for 
the principles of international lew and 
the rights of all nations, great or small. 

It is my opinion that India will be 
ready to take her share in her own 
defence and in support of the ideals for 
which she stands. Only in this way can 
she go forward as a nation and carry 
her head high, playing her part in Ihe 
vindication of democratic ideas in one 
the most vital periods of the world's history. 





FEDERATION AND INDIAN STATES 



By Me. S. SATYAMDRTI, HJU.L 

in the Indian Legialati^re Aesembly, 
naked the Eononrable the Leader 
Bonee eeveral qaeetiona on the 
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Bovernment of India and the Indian 
States. The Honourable Sir Nripendra 
Sircar, the Leader of the House, who has 
Returned stronger and healthier from 
rjurope, is as unoominunicative as over, 
^bd be has not forgotten his “ astrofoger”. 
.^specially on the question of the nego- 
^ations between the Indian States and 
the Governor-General and on the question 
of Federation, he is unable to give any 
answer. I rather sympathise with him ; 
for I believe that he knows nothing, 
t believe that so far as the negotiations 
^r an Indian Federation with the Indian 
States are concerned, they are being 
donducted by the Governor-General 
t>er8onally through the Political Depart¬ 
ment, and that the Government of India 
'ms ceased to function in this matter. 
That is why they are unable to give any 
information, although they soy in order 


to aava their faces that they are nnwilUntl 
to give the information in, tbeif poswi^ni 
But there can be no doubt abottPl%o 
or tbr^ things. Neither the Finance 
Department of the Government of ^Indiai 
nor the Political Department of the 
Government of India, is very enthnsiastio 
about' this Federation. Of coarse, His 
Excellency Lord Linlithgow, who is due to 
retire in April or May 1041, es natnrally 
anxious that, before be leaves the shores 
of India, be should inaugurate this 
Federation. His predecessor Lord 'WilUngdon 
himself hoped that he might inangneSitA 
the Federation in his time. Perbsjiii 
Lord Linlithgow might consider that he 
as not unduly optimistic when be hopes, 
five years later, to achieve the ambition 
which Lord Willingdon failed to achieve. 
Of course, I am not suggesting it is a 
personal ambition in the case of Lord 
Linlithgow at all. He believes that 
Federation is the best political solution 
for India. 

But bis trouble is that the Government 
of India Act provides that a prescribed 
number of States, having ^1 seats in the 
Council of State and comprising half the 
population of the Indian States, must 
agree to the Federations before they can 
approach His Majesty’s Government to 
recommend to Parliament, for them to 
recommend in their turn to His Majesty 
the King to issue the proclamation, 
inaugurating Federation. These two 
conditions taken together mean Giat most 
of the larger States, if not all of them, 
and a few of the minor States should 
agree : or that all the minor States should 
agree and a few of the major States to 
join the federation. Left to “tbemselves, 
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those IsdiAQ Stfttes might have made up 
their minds more eaaily to join the 
Federation. Bot certain events have 
bappraed wl^h have made their position 
somewhat difficult. In answer to a speech 
made by the Dewan of Travanoi^re, Sir 
0. P. Bamaswami Aiyar, pointing out certain 
difficulties* in the way of Indian States 
granting responsible Government on ac¬ 
count of their relations with the paramount 
power, Earl Winterton, on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for India and His 
Majesty’s Government, stated in Parliament 
that the paramount power would not stand 
in the way of Indian States granting 
responsible Government. Since then, the 
position has become very difhoult. The 
movement for responsible Government in 
Indian States has gathered strength. The 
Indian States to-day are not so situated 
that they can resist this demand so long| 
as it is more or less universal among the 
people and so long as it remains non¬ 
violent, except YJth the help of the British 
or the Indian troops to be sent by the 
Government of India to help these Eulers 
in putting down this movement. That is 
the position to which the Government 
of India may not agree, whatever the 
inclinations of some of the political oliioera 
here may be. But the Indian Rulers do 
not know exactly what the position of 
the paramount power is. ‘Hence they are 
hesitating. 

Without seeming to bo presumptuous, one 
may tell the Indian Eulers that, when they 
find even the mighty British Empire has to 
yield to the presstfre of the Indian National 
Congress, the Indian Eulers will not be 
wise in resisting the popular movements 
for responsible government. One grants 
and recognises that the personality of the 
Eulers in most of the States is still a 
vital factor and that the people of the 
States do love their Balers. But that 
cannot bo over-emphasized for the simple 
reason that the Eulers themselves do not 
govern. They have their Dewans or other 
Advisers in whom they have absolute 
confidence. But the demand for responsible 
govmnment meg||t says that these Advisers 
should oonimanBmot only the confidence 
of the Bttiers, out also the confidence of 


the people of the States concerned. 
logicality and -the reasonableness of^ 
demand cannot be resisted. To the £.,,..1 
themselves, one may say with all respect 
that the position of constitntionaj monarchs 
in their States cannot be unaocepi 'We 
to them especially as their ,Suzeraia and 
Dord, the Eing-Bmperor of England 
himself a constitutional monarch and 
has to abide by the verdict and the 
opinion of his constitutional Advisers. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that the ' 
and the more statesmanlike among 
Indian Eulers and their Advisers will ^ 
the signs of the times and will assoc, ^ 
the people of the States in the adminis 
tration of their States in the only possiL 
manner, that is of making them responsil, 
for the administration of the Slate. I - ' 
not .believe myself that the leaders of tL 
Indian States’ people will grudge to accep 
the constitution which has been give 
by the Government of India Act 1986 1. 
the Provinces. In that constitution, tber. 
are ample safeguards for safety anr 
tranquillity for minorities and for th 
services, and in the case of the State, 
additional safeguards may be provider, 
for the Ruler’s dynsstic rights, for hit 
Civil List, and for other necessary thingi 
and the Euler will take the place of tb 
Governor in respect of the reserve power, 
and safeguards. I particularly hope th."' 
the South Indian Slates, which bav 
always been more progressive and mo- 
enlightened than other States, and wb' 
are to-day rulod by enlightened Maharu 
and statesmanlike Advisers, will set 
the pace and will agree to have 
responsible Government subject to necessary 
safeguards, and will also agree to send 
their representatives to the federal legit 
lature by means of election, direct c 
indirect. That way lies peace and 
contentment and security for the whole 
of geographical India, that part known 
as British India, and the other part 
known as Indian India. The Indian 
National Congress is no enemy of the 
Indian Princes. It claims to be the friend 
of the Indian Princes. It only wants 
to act the part of a true friend who 
tolls his friend what is good for him 
and not what he thinks the friend woulo 
like to have said to him. 



TEN YEARS OF AVIATION IN INDIA 

BI . 

Me. MOHANLAL P. GANDHI 




'HE covered by civil air 

rentes in India at present is weil- 
..,'h eight Ihonsand miles. Every week 
’enty-flve aeroplanes carry to and Iro 
fifteen tons of mail, nearly five 
letters. All first class mail from 
,■ %nited Kingdom and other European 

'•i"" 

..^onntries as well is now reaching India 
'Iiitbin five days of its dispatch by air 
'^il. Politicians, personaiities, and bnsincss- 
jjien to whom time is an all-important 


liaotor are using aeroplane frequently- and 
'tome to the exclusion of all other modes 
IJ.f travel, when long trips are to be 
pndertaken. India has become as air-minded 
He ony other country in the world. Yet 
^ihe growth of civil aviation in India is 
fOf very recent origin. Ten years ago, an 
.aeroplane was much more than a novelty, 
■’ft was a curiosity whoso flight drew an 
(inevitable crowd. Ten years ago, there 
owas no air mail letter in India, there 
‘Vas hardly any Indian who was trained as 
*'"^ilot and a few daring youths who applied 
^tiiemselves to the new craft received an 
-ovation worthy of heroes on their return 
j^to their homeland. If there were any 
.i{)rivately owned 'planes at that time, 
vdihey were nnknown, and possibly could 
* not have been flown for want of pilots, 
, landing grounds and lack of other facilities, 
it There was no Aero Club in India to 
' train students as pilots. In a word, ten 
years ago civil aviation had yet to make 
. a beginning in this country and within 
' this amazingly short space of time it has 
^ mode such tremendons strides that already 
people are discussing of unemployment 
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• . 

among ^ Indian aviators and philosophising 
over the high expenses that one has to 
incur in order to qualify as a professional 
pilot. * 

Aviation may well be said to have 
made a beginning in India exactly ten 
years ago when a survey '^lane of the 
Imperial Airways landed at Karachi to 
arrange preliminaries for the inauguration of 
their Empire Air route in the East, The 
extension of this limb of the Empire Air 
route from Cairo to Karachi was the 
first stage in establishing the CrOydoh 
, to Australia direct air connection. The 
Imperial Airways had, in fact, intended 
to stai’t this extension of the Eastern arm 
of their service two years earlier. All 
arrangements for it were ready in October 
1926, but the service was held up at the 
Persian frontier for months. The Imperial 
Airways had understood that Persia which 
was a party to the Air Convention was 
willing to let them fly through their 
territory along the coast on the Persian 
Gulf. But Persia was evidently not 
satisfied with the proposed route. Negotia¬ 
tions dragged on for a iong while and 
in the meantime, the Imperial Airways 
brought their extension up to Basra in 
Ira<j. At last the Government of Iran 
gave an authorisation for three years to 
the Imperial Airways for an air service, 
once a week in each direction through a 
corridor leading from Baghdad to Isphahan, 
Yezd, Kirman, Bam and Gwadur. It was 
in 1620 that the Imperial Airways effected 
the extension of their weekly eastern service 
to Karachi. India thus had her first air 
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mail nine years ago. The Imperial Airways 
were, however, not satisfied with this 
route and after two brief extensions by the 
Iranian Govevnment, they chsnge'd over 
to thd* route along the Persian Gnlf on 
the Arabian side, which they are nbing at 
present for their services. 

The distinction of making India air-minded 
goes to two private citizens. Sir Victor 
Sassoon, the Bombay magnate, and the 
late Sir Montagu Webb of Karachi. The 
latter foreseeing the possibilities of the 
development of civil aviation in this 
country which at that time was far behind 
the European countries in this respect 
almost simultaneously with the arrival of 
the survey party of the Imperial Airways, 
inaugurated in Karachi the Air League 
of India, the first organisation to be 
started in India for furthering the. cause 
of commercial aviation, with the aims and 
objects, among others, of " creating public 
interest in aviation, fostering the develop¬ 
ment of air mail services in India, 
provision of aerodromes and landing 
grounds and training of Indian personnel 
for all branches of airoraft manufacture 
and operation ”. The Air League of India 
was followed a few months later by the 
foundation of the Aero Club of India by 
Sir Victor Sassoon whose interest in 
aviation commenced almost at the time 
when the beavier-than-air machines were 
yet in the infancy of their develop¬ 
ment, and whose practical skill in 
negotiating them had found for him 
an appointment as a pilot during the 
European War, 1014-18. 

The Aero Club was an immediate 
success. In 1928, the Air League of India 
was tnrned into Karachi Aero Club, the 
first olub to be started in India for training 
students as ‘piiuts. Soon afterwards. Aero 


Clubs were started at Delhi, Bombay wd 
Calcutta by the Aero Club of India, we 
various Aero Ciubs drew around themi’l^ 
number of enthusiastio young men 
very soon the enterprises of young Infffili* 
aviators began to be prominently' displayed 
in newspapers.* Among the early exploits 
of Indian aviators may be mentioned the 
flight of Kabali, a Bombayite, the flight of 
Aspy Engineer and Chawla in a push moth 
from Karachi to England and the successful 
effort of a Sikh youth to fly solo from 
England to India and thus win the Aga 
Khan prize of £500. 

Within a year of the extension of the 
Imperial Airways’ Eastern arm of the air 
routes, the K. L. M. and the Air Orient 
Companies of Holland and France respec¬ 
tively extended their air routes eastwards 
and started their services to their colonies 
in the Par East across India. The K. L. M’s 
and the Air Orient’s were the first 
trans-continental services to be run across 
India. With only working organisations, 
these companies had to operate a route 
of nearly ten thousand miles and, therefore, 
the actual inauguration of their services 
was preceded by a number of test 
flights extending to over three years. 
Spectacular among these test flights was 
the one undertaken by Von Lear Black who 
flew in a E. L. M. machine as a 
passenger from Amsterdam to Batavia and 
back in 1927 in thirteen flying days. 

The Air Mail routes and the Flying 
Clubs were established in India almost 
about the same time and hence the internal 
air routes came in handy for the newly 
trained pupils from these Clubs for the 
operation of machines carrying air mails. 
Shortly after the Imperial Airways extended 
their Empire Air Service to Karachi, the 
Delhi Flying Club undertook to operate a 
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K&Mhi to Delhi service. The Tatas of 
Bombay also stortod an aviation department 
And very soon inaugnrated an air service 
between Karachi and Bombay which they 
soon extended to Madras. All these 
services were operated mostly by young 
Indian pilots. The Delhi* Plying Club 
continued to operate the Karachi-Delhi 
ronte for two years till the Imperial Airways 
took one more step forward in extending 
their air services and extended their route 
to Delhi and shortly afterwards to Calcutta, 
Bangoon and ultimately linking England 
with Australia. While this extension of 
the Empire Air Services was in progress, 
the Imperial Airways duplicated the service 
which was further multiplied to four.Vnaiis 
a week last year with the introduction 
of the air mail without surcharge in the 
Empire. Thus in a space of ten years the 
dream of establishing an Empire-wide link 
of air mail services for the carriage of 
mails at ordinary postal rates was realised. 
At present, there are five services a week. 
The services are being run partly by flying 
boats and partly by land planes and 
consegnently a number of marine air ports 
have also been established in the country. 

The K. L. M. and the Air Orient services 
have also been expanded and at present 
three services by the K. L. M. and two 
services by the Air Orient per week are 
being maintained on their trans-Indian 
route. 

The successful operation of the feeder 
services in India with Indian pilots have 
proved their capacity and ability as 
aviators. Though some of these feeder 
services are in existence for over eight 
years, they have worked with remarkable 
punctuality and freedom from accidents—a 
fact which would make them hold their 
own in this respect a^unst any air service 


on the Continent of Europe or tbs Daitod 
States. Particularly signiflcanfe ie the 
successful operation of the air servioae ran 
by the Tatas without any abi by wa7 -<of 
subsidy from the Government, exoept a 
charge ' of an anna per half onnoe ; of 
postal articles. ' 

Businessmen at once realised the 
importance of communication by air e^ 
they enthosiastioally developed and pi^ed 
. up the air mail habit. The estoblishment of 
the air route proved equally. useful to 
those who have to live on the Makntn 
coast for their business and, therefore, had 
to live in isolation of the world at Iturge. 
At present, fresh vegetables, eggs and netaoy 
other articles of daily use are regular 
, items of traffic by air between Karachi and 
places on the Makran coast. 

Becently, particularly during the current 
year, gold has also increasingly figured ns 
cargo that is being exported from India 
via air. Statistics up to the end of 
October 19B8 showed that gold and bullion 
valued nt slightly over two ■ crores of 
rupees was exported to various places,. 
mostly United Kingdom by air from Karachi. 

That communication by air offers decided 
advantages over any other means of 
transport between places, which by their 
peculiar topographical 'lay out may be 
accessible only by long detours on the land 
route, has been proved by the successful 
operation of an air service between Bombay 
and important towns in Kathiawar. The 
distance between Bombay and Bhfavnagar 
as the crow flies is hardly 250 miles. 
Yet by land ronte it takes 24 hours to 
reach Bombay from that place as the 
train has to traverse’double the distance 
on account of the Oulf of Cambay. An 
aeroplane would out down tibe time of 
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Wireless and meteorology plAy, ^ anf 


journey to a couple of hobrs and the 
service is growing in popularity as 
time passes. 

• 

The administration of the air routes in 
India during the first decade . of the 
growth of civil aviation in the country 
has becopie an intricate problem. For 
this purpose, the country has been divided 
into several zones. The main overland 
air route between Karachi and Bangoon 
has been divided into five zones; Karachi 
to Jodhpur, Jodhpur to Allahabad, 
Allahabad to Calcutta, Calcutta to Akyab, 
and Akyab to Bangoon. The departure 
of any aeroplane within any of these 
zones is wirelessed to the next aerodrome. 
With the departure report, information is 
also sent about the mail, freight andt 
passengers carried by a ’ plane and quantity 
of oil and petrol Required. On the receipt 
of these messages, the aerodrome of 
destination advises all the authorities 
concerned, such ns the Post Office, the 
Customs, Health authorities and the 
agents of, the operating companies, about 
the arrival of the ' plane. All these 
messages pass from the .wireless station 
to the control room with minimum delay. 
In the air, aircraft fitted with wireless 
keep in touch with both aerodromes, the 
one it has left and the other that it is 
to reach, and to the latter it also wirelesses 
the time it is likely to take, an hour or 
two before it is due to reach there. So 
correct arc these estimates that a machine 
is rSirely more than five minutes behind 
or before its stated time of arrival. 


important part in aviation, and with the 
growth of aviation in India, the organi¬ 
sation of wireless and meteorologicai sertioes 
have also enormously. growif. Medinm 
wave transmitting stations with ground- 
direction-findi'ng transmitters have been 
established at thirteen places in India on 
the Trans-Continental route. But the 
earlier types of transmitters erected at 
various stations are liable to eerious errors, 
particularly at night and twilight, and two 
of the stations have already been fitted 
with transmitters of more modern types 
which are comparatively accurate at all 
times of the day. 

Some idea of the expenditure incurred 
by the Civil Aviation Department on 
providing wireless facilities to the aircraft 
will bo gained from the fact that the 
total cost of providing these facilities in 
a year is five lakhs of rupees and this 
expenditure would be doubled when the 
developments contemplated by the Depart¬ 
ment of fitting four main stations with 
short-wave transmitters and replacing the 
transmitters at other stations with modern 
types are carried out. 

The first decade of the civil aviation 
in India was, as it were, fittingly celebrated 
at Karachi daring the first week of 
December when the new Administrative 
Offices of the Karachi Air Port were 
formally opened for use by His Bxoellenoy 
Sir Lancelot Graham, Governor of Sind, 
and an Air Bally was held in which 
aviators from all places in India participated. 



SCIENCE FOR THE CITIZEN 

Bt The Hw. JUSTICE Bib MAHOMED* SULAIMAN 


L ancelot booben, the aathor of 

- ’ “ Soienoe for the Citizen ” (Qeorge 
Unwin Ltd., London) needs no 
intfOdnotion in view of the popnlerity of 
UA prOTions book " Mathematics for the 
.Million". The new book contains a 
^■woalt^ of information covering over 1,100 

fair sized pages, which mast obviously be 

« 

|lPie result of many years' hard work. 
It ^dals Mth a large variety of scientifio 
matters, even more fully disonsBed than 
may be required by a student of Every- 
■day .^ence. It is written in a popular 
aqr-^uoid style; and although not 
intended to be any advanced book on 
any of the subjects dealt with; it, 
nevertheless, contains plenty of nseful 
and valuable information. The book, 
though technical in character, is an easy 
and interesting reading. The neat and 
excellent drawings and illustrations by 
J. F. Horrabin enhance its value. 

As the subjects dealt with have not 
been grouped together in strict accordance 
with the recognised division of the Soiences, 
and are rather widely scattered, it may, 
but for the index, be difflcuit to find 
where they are. The book is divided 
into five parts: The Conquest of (l) Time 
Beckoning and Space Measurement; (2) Sub¬ 
stitutes ; (8) Power ; (4) Hunger and Disease; 
and (6) Behaviour, each containing several 
Cbopters. The heeidings of the Chapters, 
though chosen to make them attractive 
to the lay reader, do not at first impression 
serve as a true guide. For instance, the 
tenth Chapter is headed as " The last 
Besting Place of Spirits” and the title 
would hardly enlighten the reader until 
he discovers that it contains a fairly 
detailed description of chemical compounds, 
formnlsB and analyses. Possibly an 


artistic sense of alliteration has something 
to do with the olboioe of names for the. 
various chapters, as “ Pole Star and 
Pyramid ” go together and so do " Spectacles 
and Satellites". “ POmpey's Pillar" deals 
not only with the Science of sea-faring, 
including compaRs, longitude, altitude and 
meridian, but also the apparent motions 
of the Sun, the Earth and the Moon, 
Solar and Lunar eclipses, the Celestial 
sphere and even Star maps. But rather 
a happy choice is “ Wheel, Weight and 
Watch-spring ", 

Even old exploded systems, .'ike the 
Ptolemian Qeocentric system, have been 
given a detailed treatment more appropriate 
,for the trained astronomer, who can 
appreciate the contrast between the old 
and the modern conceptions, than of 
interest to the Header seeking a popular 
description of modern knowledge. But the 
modern innovations like Belativity or 
Quantum Mechanics, are perhaps considered 
too much for the common sense of ordinary 
readers, and have been studiously eschewed. 
One would strive in vain to discover 
any reference to neutron much less to 
nutrino. Nor do great Mathematicians 
and Scientists like Albert Einstein and 
Neils Bohr find any mention. It is difficult 
to vouchsafe for perfect accuracy of 
details in all particulars when a vast field 
is covered, but the author does not appear 
to have spared any pains in making the 
book both interesting and iwtruotive. 
"The intellectual censorship" of three 
friends, described by the author in a 
complimentary way os the Brain Tmst, 
ensures such accuracy. The author's 
knowledge of the classical sciences is wide 
and thorough, which has enabled him to 
deal with so many branches of Soienoe 
with such admirable skill. The book will 
be a useful addition to any library. 
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I T is evident that genera! agricnlteral 
conditions in Japan are very poor and 
soils light in texture and many times 
unprodnetive. Nearly 80 per cent, of the 
total land area in Japan is mountainous 
and hilly, and out of the 20 per cent, 
remaining only 15 per cent, is fertile land. 

Looking into the statistics nearly 6,600,000 
families are found to be settled on 
4,900,000 land acreage, and as such the 
economic heldings are very small and 
meagre. In many rural areas the holdings 
seldom exceed I'l eho or 8 acres. 

The agrarian communities And it very 
difficult to make both ends meet and often 
they have to leave their villages in search 
of employments and higher wages. To 
add to these problems of over-populations, 
there are natural calamities such as 
typhoons and sleet and untimely rains. 
The villagers have seldom bumper rice 
harvests and the recent economic depression 
has aggravated their poverty and hardships. 
In many Japanese villages people have 
' no decent kimono or clothes to wear 
and the monthly earnings being 18-16 j/e»8 
per month per bead. Due to increase 
in rural population during the recent times, 
there is too much unemployment and the 
people generally send out their women 
and children to work in the factories 
and other places. 

This problem of unemployment and over¬ 
population is being sncoessfully tackled 
both by the Government and the public 
bodies by introdnoing birth-control measures 
Wherever possible and giving adequate 
fboilities for purposes of colonization. 

Dating recent times the Overseas Office 
in owjnn^ion with local authorities has 


been trying its level best to encourage 
transplantation of families *.to fertile 
regions of North Manchuria and Brazil 
in South America. 

It seems the regions adjoining Hsinking, 
Lunkiang, and Banking districts and along 
the banks of Sungeri and Niuling rivers 
are found to be most fertile and the 
climatic conditions are mild and suitable 
to the Japanese settlers in North Manchuria. 
The crops such as tobacco, sugar-beet and 
soya beans are remunerative enough to 
induce the farmers to purchase land and 
occupy their spare time in cottage 
industries. 

The North Manchurian colonies fall 
within the same latitude as the Northern 
parts of Japan, i.e., North from Akita 
prefecture to Karafuto, but the Japanese 
climatic conditions are humid and the 
temperature ranges from 80-90° P. with 
cold winds. 

TOKYO OVEBSEAB OFFICE FBOJEOTS 

The Overseas Office along with the 
Finance Office authorities has elaborate 
emigration projects in view. It appears 
they are contemplating to send nearly 
1 ,000,000 agrarian families within a course 
of 20 years and that too in four stages. 
It is farther decided that each family 
is to get a 1,000 yens Government subsidy 
to start with and about 20 eho or 26 acres 
of land from the Manohon Government. 
These Japanese settlers are given arms for 
self-protection from the terrors of the 
petty war-lords and bandits, and in 
addition the Euantung Garrison is to look 
farther after their families and property. 

The settlers are often encouraged to 
utilize P. Y. M. (farm yard manure) as 
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t M jtioa^ble in Ihe onltivation of their 
Sots. Oat of the total SS acreage at hie 
iiipoeal, nearly half is devoted to fodder 
Korops and cereals while the rest is left 
Ifallow for eattle raising and sheep farming. 
One or tw6 acres are pat nnder vegetables 
and home site. • 

Hhe Government antborities are farther 
advised to eapply SO eheep, 1 cow, 1 horse, 
hogs and chickens to the newly settled 
tamers on the agricultaral plots. 

These immigrants are expected to be 
self-sufficing and independent within a 
course of some three years or so. 

They have every right to purchase new 
sites and grow economic agricultaral crops 
in the near future. 

The Government has arranged to give 
enitable loans and subsidies to those in 
need of farm implements and seeds and 
those too at low rate of interest. 

These settlers are required to he physically 
fit and above 20 years and below 80 years’ 
age limits prior to their attesting signatures 
to the forms of applications and emigration 


High School, j^arbio, for farther agricultaral 
practioal stadiee for li to 8 montha. 

Most of these trained men are absorbed 
up in the field works and general manage¬ 
ment of the various agricultural colonies. 

In certain cases special course has been 
prescribed for advanced students emd 
supervising colonists. • 

The affairs of a colony are supposed to 
be looked after by a chief, four assistants 
and a supervising colonist and often these 
are graduates of agricultural colleges and 
schools in Japan. 

The groups belonging to the class of 
" general settlers ” have little or no 
responsibility whatsoever as regards to the 
future colonial developments and farm 
managements. These simply settle down 
• to farm routine works in the ordinary 
course pi time beginning sometime towards 
the month of March or so every year 
after the preliminary works of land survey 
have been prepared and chalked out by 
the leader colonists. 


certificates. 

They should be born agriculturists as 
far as possible and possess sufficient 
knowledge of the farm technique. 

They are asked to approach the Tokyo 
Overseas Office through the village and 
prcfectural authorities concerned and 
secure finally the approval and emigration 
certificates. 

Very often these immigrants are divided 
into so-called " leaders ” and " general 
settlers ”. These leader settlers are 
generally required to undergo a training 
course for 20 days or one month in Japan 
and later on arrival in North Manchuria. 
They are taken up either by the Colonial 
Training School near the varions Japanese 
colonies of Chimossu or by the National 
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Most of the Japanese colonies are 
situated in Hsiqking, Sankiang and Lunkiang 
districts in North Manchuria. The soils 
are cleared and cultivated by the agricultural 
overseers appointed by the Overseas Office 
and Japanese Government. 

These are also looked after and protected 
by the Manebou Government antborities 
and the Kuantnng Garrison stationed there. 
A colony comprises of some 800 families 
and 10 colonies have been joined together 
to form into a village. It is learnt from 
the agricultural office records that these 
Japanese villages ore managed by the 
Hsinking Government and the village 
administration has been most thorough 
and up-to-date. - , 
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These villages have a sort qf antonomoas 
system of their own, and the financial and 
industrial aff^urs axe often handled by the 
Village Economic Unions. Every village 
has a gnard-leader, a chief, a physician, a 
veterinary doctor and some three agri- 
oultnral experts to advise and promote 
the cause, of rural reconstruction pro¬ 
grammes, in hand. 

The Government has been liberal enough 
to grant handsome subsidies for public 
bath-houses .and village schools. 

In certain villages the schools have 
been brought np to the level of second grade 
schools and advanced curriculum of studies 
has been introduced just as the middle 
grade schools of Japan do. 

The colonial communities seem to take 
growing interest in the education of their' 
children from day to day. 

So far several ’ attempts have been 
successfully made by the Tokyo Overseas 
Office to transplant families in North 
Manchurian districts and its plan of work 
is being steadily carried out in the interest 
of the rural communities. 

The first group of Japanese immigrants 
comprising of some 1,800 farmers left 
Japan for Chengtzuho and Hataho and 
thence to Cbiamussu and Venpaochen 
some time daring the Spring months of 
1982-88. 

They formed themselves into four com¬ 
panies headed by four army officers and 
were seen off by Municipality members and 
school children amidst shouts of 'Banzai' 
and Bon Voyage. These settlers took about 
10 days to reach Ohiamnssu. For the 
present there are very few road and 
railway travel facilities and every step is 
beiiig taken by the Manchurian Government 
auUwrlties to Improve the situation and 
hasten FabUo Works Department's road-side 
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projects. These Japanese farmers h^ve 
shown great interest daring the short 
space of some three years and have 
established village hospitals, public, halls 
and schools for their children. > 

Out of their contemplated projects, some 
two villages, viz,, Naganomura and 
Vnngpaochen, later came to be known as 
lyasakamura, have advanced agricultural 
cultivations and those too on collective 
farming basis. These improvements have 
been chiefly responsible in seasonal 
bumper wheat and barley harvests. 

The settlers seem to get good financial 
returns and are now in a position to 
grow such crops as sugar-beet, tobacco 
and ^emp. 

The lyasakamura seems a model 
village and owns village hall where local 
and administrative affairs are conducted. 
It also boasts of a co-operative store, 
which has varied enterprises in connection 
with brewing of beverages, milling flour, 
refining rice and marketing crops. It is 
also interested in extraction of bean oil 
on small scales. 

The village has a decent school and 
the staff comprises of village-master, 
deputy-master, and a treasurer. 

It seems some 120 babies were born 
in the village by the year 1986 ending, 
and that out of 498 settlers some 807 
had their own honses and apartments. 

Farther figures show that there were 
some 222 horses, 109 cows, 580 sheep, and 
284 hogs besides S00-78S chickens in the 
village. 

The Japanese settlers have farther 
secured the services of veterinarian doctors 
and quite a few agricultural advisers and 
experts. One of the colonies has three 
physicians and two hospitals for contagions 
and ordinary diseases. Most of the eettlers 
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u<e.eont«a% and prosperoos and enjoy a 
■ort of bigher and better standard of 
Uring tban they need to in their original 
homesL in Japan. 

The eeoond batch of Japanese immigrants 
oame to settle down in Chiburimnra 
doting 1988. These agrarian tamilies were 
mostly reomited from Northern parts of 
the main Island. 

Unfortonately these were attacked by some 
‘^8,000 bandits soon after their settlement 
and had to leave the colony and flee for 
shelter to an adjoining village called 
Honanying. These vvere given due protection 
by tbe Manchurian Government OfUcials 
and soon occupied themselves in peaceful 
vocations and rural reconstruction worjcs. 

This Chiburimura has now a rice 
refining mill, a flout mill, and a brewery. 


is 


production of 1,147 kan tobacco leaves 
valued at some 1,780'50 pens. It seems 
the Harbin Tobacco Factory pays as much 
as 1'60 yen per kan and tbe farmers 
are greatly benefltted dne to incessant 
demand in the local markets. The 
Maochon Government itself requires some 
4,000,000 kan tobacco leaves «nd most 
of it is imported from abroad. 

The village owns 247 horses, 66 cattle, 
26 colts, and 1,000 sheep. These have also 
small poultry concerns on tbe farms. The 
agricultural communities have establisbed a 
primary school in 1986 and the village serves 
as a light-bouse for the spread of knowledge. 

It is seU-snlhcing and enjoys an autonom¬ 
ous system of internal administration. 

During 1988, a third group of settlers 
*Civine to bo established and settled 
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The Japanese farmers have improved 
upon seasonal harvests and secure about 
80'6 bushels of barley and 20'9 bushels 
of wheat per acre. They also grow 
tobacco, and tbe 1986 crop shows a total 


in Peitaiko-Snileng “ hsien ” (district) 

and Pinkiaug province. 

These numbered about 600 beads. 
Peitaiko is sometimes well known as the 
“Granary of North Mancbnria” vuid 
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poBsesBes rich and fertile ’stretches of 
agrioultura! lands. 

The farmers soon established little 
colonies of their own and are doing well. 

By 1986, the Japanese Government sent 
another batch of settlers 6,000 in the 
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They first came with the sole idea, of 
spreading their religion, bat most of them 
have taken to ^rioaltural pursaits and 
farming. The Tenri Yonng Men's Associa¬ 
tion has a sort of rigorous daily rontine 
of work in the Tenri village and oondnot 
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WINNOWING OF RlCJi WITH HAND AND MACHINE 


Mishan district of Pinking province. These 
emigrants split up and dstablished them¬ 
selves in Takaho and Cbnngtsuho villages 
adjoining Tonghai and Keisei railway 
stations. Most of the agricultural lands 
are fuiind to bo situated on the bank of 
the river Niuliug-hu and as such are rich 
and fertile for rice crops and harvests. 

Apart from these Japanese Government’s 
emigration projects, several other miss¬ 
ionary and public independent bodies have 
come forward to establish new colonies, 
especially in the Sonthern Manchurian 
Railway eone. 

It seems the ■ Tenri-kyo and Itto-en 
group of religions bodies have established 
their own* oolonies in Harbin and Toei. 


regular mass services for the people. They 
generally get up as early as 8 A.M. and 
lead a hermit’s life. 

They have, however, earned a good name 
and own agricultural lands in the vicinities 
of Shinlitung, Gbangtsutnn, and Cheng- 
chiatun in the north-east of Harbin, 

Lastly but of no less importanoe is the 
Tenshoen Institntion duly promoted and 
managed by its able director, one Mr. 
Bon-yo Kosaka of Tokyo. It seems he has 
been chiefly responsible in successfully 
bringing together ex-service men and an- 
employed of Tokyo and Tokyo snburbs and 
esstablish them in agrioultnral colonies of 
the North Manchurian districts. 
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I', Prior to the working of this Teoeho-En 
■BettieDieiit in Pokagawa aloms of Tokyo, 
f Mooh was done in the way of transplanting 
families by snoh bodies and institutions 
as the Tokyo Manicipal Social Welfare 
Barean, Gendarmerie Headqnarters and the 
Enantang Garrison. To-day ’the Tensboen 
Colony in Manchuria has nearly 72-78 
families snd most of them are permanently 
settled on their estates. ^ * 

In one of the industrial agricultural 
centres, these farmers own some 62 cows, 
112 sheep, and 96 pigs. The place is 
getting ever so prosperous and the farmers 
are now in a position to buy new lands 
on their own account. There is also a 
weaving factory giving employment to'those 
who are in search of work, especially 
during off-seasons of the year. Only 
recently another canned food factory has 
been established in the vicinity of this 
Japanese colony. 

This colony has been working smoothly 
and the farming is being carried on 
collective farming basis to commonly in 
vogne in Siberian districts in the North. 

The member colonists have no hard- 
and-fast rules as regards to the internal 
affairs and general administration of the 
place as the previous ones have imposed 
upon themselves and the Manchurian 
agrarian communities are free to join the 
colony. 

These Government Overseas and Finance 
OfSces projects, in order to relieve the 
tension of overpopulation and un¬ 
employment, have been snccesafally carried 
out during 1983-1987. 

Besides these, such private organisations 
as the Manchon Immigration Co. and the 
Manohou Colonisation Co. have come into 
existence and are bnsy in aiding the 
colonial agricultural settlements. It seems 


the Manohou olmmigration Co, was formed 
during the latter part of 1B8S with the 
sole object of training the Japanese 
emigrants to Manchuria. On the other 
hand, the Manohou Colonisation Co., though 
formed in the same year, takes active 
part in purchasing suitable lands, manage¬ 
ments and financing the rehabilitation 
projects. 

The Japanese emigrants have proved 
themselves to be active workers and 
possessing technical field knowledge much 
in advance to those of the Sbantoong 
coolies or the local Manchurian farmers. 
The new crops grown under the colonial 
managements and cultivations are decidedly 
remunerative and economic in the long 
run. New colonies and villages have sprung 
’up along the banks of Sungari and Niuling 
rivers and the Manchurian Government is 
trying its utmost to encourage rural 
reconstruction . works and giving adequate 
protection from the armed bandits. 

There are again large-scale plans in order 
to establish railway centres and connect 
up important and industrial places, such 
as CbamuBu and Tonan and Poll. It is 
expected that these railway branches and 
others would be directly responsible in 
converting these scattered colonies of North 
Manchuria into huge colonial regions. 

It is interesting to note that these 
industrial enterprises have been successful 
and much has been achieved to mitigate 
the nnduo and sordid inflnenoes of the 
problems of overpopnlation, criminology, 
and unemployment in the land. 

The colonization schemes have further 
opened up new vennes for the pavement of 
future economic and cultural ties in between 
the Japanese people and the Manchurians, 
and across the Pacific in Brazil.— 
{Copyright-Author), 


THE HISTORY OF NON-VIOLENCE 

By Me. P. 8 PRATT 


N ON VJOLFNCB in its long Indian 
history has passed through several 
stages. It is the purpose of this article 
to distinguish four of them. 

As it appears in the classical authors, 
it shows J-ho characteristics of the thought 
of a priestly ruling class. In this stage 
it is itself a dogma, or it is deduced 
from dogmatic premisses—the existence in 
nil living creatures of souls similar to 
those of men. The argument is followed 
out consistently. It applies to all kinds 
of animals; men are allowed no more 
value than mosquitoes. It applies also 
not only to violence in the ordinary sense, 
but to harsh words. There is, therewith, 
a sort of ruthlessness in the extensiois 
of the principle. It is to bo observed, 
according to Fatanjali, without regard to 
time, place, or circumstances. The doctrine 
has no regard for practical necessities. 
Dangerous animals are to be spared no 
less than harmless ones. 

These Teatures are charaoteristic of the 
thought of a priestly class. The dogmatic 
assurance, the consistent logic, the neglect 
of the practical every-day world—all speak 
of that peculiar, cloistered, other-worldly 
outlook. So also, perhaps a little contra¬ 
dictorily, does the neglect, in practice, of 
the spirit in favour of the letter. For 
this is the doctrine as it is generally held 
by Hindus to this day; and as Gandbiji 
has had occasion to point out, while 
orthodox Hindus protest against the 
benevolent taking of life, as when he bad 
gome rabid doge killed, they “ forget that 
thbre may be far more himsa in the 
tdow torture of men and animals, the 
sUrration and exploitation to which they 
are eubjeoled out of selfieh greed, the 


wanton humiliation and (^preseion of the 
weak and killing of thMr selfrreepeot ”, 

The next stage of non-yiole,nce is that 
typical of the medimval bourgeoisie. Here 
were a clasp of men in possession of 
wealth but not of political power, and 
under a regime which did not very effectively 
guarantee the reign of law. In Europe 
in Similar conditions, the bourgeoisie sought 
security by taking the protection of some 
of the military class against others, or 
alternatively by organising in their own 
urban strongholds their own military 
defence. The former was but to yield 
oneself to systematic plunder, and the 
second method was therefore the more 
popular, and gradually prevailed. 

In India, from whatever causes, the 
second method made little progress. Ac¬ 
cordingly we find what can be interpreted 
Rs a defence-reaction of a different type. 
This is the adoption by the bourgeoise 
class of a show—I do not mean merely 
a show—of piety, and in particular of 
non-violence. In order to avoid plunder 
by the authorities and irresponsible armed 
men, the rich in those times bad to 
pretend to he poor. Similarly, to disarm 
envy and ward off aggression, they would 
themselves conform to the rule which they 
would like to see generally observed— 
non-violence. They did in fact do these 
things, and even to-day the tradition 
persists among Banias of strict vegetaria¬ 
nism and other signs of piety, of living 
cheaply and dirtily, but endowing highly 
ornate temples. Probably the popnlarity 
of Gandhiji's ideas among the bourgeoisie 
is partly due to these tradiflons. 

It is not difficult to see tiraoes of both 
these lands of non-vioienoe in the doctrine 
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profeased by Qandhiji. Formally his theory 
is that of the oiassios, as he himself says. 
It seems to a non>expert to resemble 
closely that expounded by Patanjali. 
Though he* has often to commit breaches 
of the principle so laid down, Gandbiji 
does not regard these as weakening it. 
It remains the ideal towards which be 
believes one must strive. 

Gandbiji associates with his non-violen*oe 
a principle of humility, and lays great 
stress on it. Tbe truly non-violent man 
will live poorly, like a peasant or a 
worker. Further he holds that his non¬ 
violence confers power upon him. “ Where 
is the power of non-violence in roe?” be 
once asked. He has even spoken of-that 
power as “ credit ” given him by God. 

There are no doubt other and weightier 
reasons which need not bo explored here, 
why Gandbiji should hold these views and 
use these peculiar expressions. But I 
think it is not too extravagant to detect 
in them a trace of the attitude of tbe 
mediteval bourgeois. 

It is obvious, however, that this is a 
matter only of traces. The first type of 
influence, that of the classical doctrine, 
is more important and more evident in 
relation to Gandbiji. But the most 
important class-influence in his non-violence 
is the third, that of tbe modern bourgeoisie. 

Modern Europe is not lacking in ex¬ 
pressions of this kind of non-violence. 
The doctrine of the Quakers shows it 
most completely, but many signs of it 
are to be seen beyond the boi^ids of 
that small sect. It is in fact but an 
extreme expression of the bourgeois 
individualist attitude to things. The 
earlier bourgeois desire to be left free 
from spoliation develops into a general 
outlook upon life, centering upon tbe 
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individual frdb from all interference by 
others, except such contacts as he chooses 
to enter into, and these regulated by law 
to seonre justice. Non-violence may be 
said to sum up tbe ethics of free 
competition, equality of opportunity and 
individual liberty. 

Farther, non-violence is a viAne which 
will appeal os practically possible only to 
men who assume that their own rationality 
is shared by mankind as a whole. Or. 
Mannheim has given a very lucid account 
(in contrast to the rest of his book) of 
this mentality. It is distinguished by 
extreme intellectualiem; it neglects will, 
interest and passion; it is intolerant of 
emotionally determined and evaluative 
thinking; it puts its confldenoe in reason. 
It is the kind of attitude which 
the Marxists call “ metaphysical" or 
mechanistic. . 

Non-violence evidently fits this kind of 
mental atmosphere very well. It asscvmes, 
ns the utilitarians did, that men seek 
their own interests in a rational way, 
that they control their emotfons and 
impulses in their own larger interests. 
Mr. Andrews nhd Prof. Whitehead have 
popularised Plato’s "victory of persuasion 
over force”. The phrase shows admirably 
the intimate connection between rationality 
and non-violence; and suggests farther 
the connection of both with individualism 
—respect for’the individual as in himself 
valuable. 

Non-violence in this aspect is then but 
tbe primary condition of social co-operation, 
of living together on the part of free 
and equal citizens. It involves only inter¬ 
nalising the restraint which is necessary 
in any society, especially in a free and 
equal one. It seeks to replace the 
criminal law, 
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No elaboration ie needed to show that 
Oandbiji’e non-violence partakes most of 
the nature of this modern bourgeois 
non-violenoe. His doctrine is strongly 
individualistic and rationalistic. It un¬ 
doubtedly neglects the facts of psychology, 
in attributing to ordinary people, and 
especially to people in the mass, a higher 
degree of rational foresight and self-control 
than they actually possess. 

Non-violenoe of this cold, rational sort 
has never * succeeded. Non-violence has 
victories to its credit, hut they have been 
won not by virtue of its rationality but 
by the strength of its emotional appeal. 
So it would be if the attempt were made 
to conduct a society with this kind of 
non-violenoe as its guiding principle. 
Bourgeois non-violenoe would not be enough. 
It aims at liberty and egualUy, but 
these unsupported by fraternity would fail. 
Non-violenoe must be given an emotional 
oon^nt, 

Gandhiji has extended the doctrine of 
bourgeois non-violence in the restricted 
meaning ’ here considered, by giving his 
doctrine some of the necessary emotional 
tone. He has identified ' it with love— 
social solidarity, fraternity. 

Now the working-class socialist movement 
lays great stress on social solidarity, both 
emotionally and intellectually. It criticises 
the bourgeois social order as heartless, 
cruel and selfish; and as atomistic, and 
■o as tending necessarily to social dis¬ 
integration, and as leading to intellectual 
error. Socialists differ a good deal, but 
^ would agree that fraternity is an 
essential part of their doctrine. 

A principle of non-violenoe which stresses 
^is enAotional tie ‘between the individual 
and sooiety may then be associated with 
the worhi^'Olass and its obaraoteristio 


doctrine of socialism. And so far. as 
Gandhiji lays emphasis on this aspect of 
non-violenoe, he may be said to inoline to¬ 
wards socialism. Of course, this profession 
on bis part is not enough to entitle ns to call 
him a socialist. But it is reasonable to 
call socialistic one side of his teaching, 
although it seems inconsistent with other 
theories of his which are kept more 
prominently before the public. 

Gandhiji has said that while disapproving 
of the methods of the socialists he 
approves of their aims. He would like 
social and economic equality, and democracy, 
and the relinquishment of all private 
property-rights. He would place large- 
scale industries under public control. But 
these questions are for the present rather 
remote. What seems more immediately 
important is the aspect of socialism which 
he repudiates, its methods. These are, of 
course violence, confiscation of property, 
and class-struggle. Gandhiji believes that 
the necessary transformation of society 
can be brought about without compul¬ 
sion upon property-owners; and nobody 
questions that if it can be so brought 
about it ought to be. I am not 
prepared to say that this transformation 
without compulsion is impossible, but I 
think it extremely unlikely. Here again 
is to be seen the influence of the ration¬ 
alism so characteristic of bourgeois thought, 
and of Gandhiji’s. The power of reason 
is exaggerated, emotional factors are 
neglected. For in such a matter emotional 
factors .are of decisive importance. The 
question has not arisen yet in India and 
can hardly do so for some time. But 
when if ever it does arise, it will be the 
subject not of academic debate but of 
passionate dispute, class ranged agsunst 
olasa, power against power. As it is now 
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in .Enrope, bo probably it will be in India, 
a qneetion of change in the economic 
ayatem, or collapse; of power to the 
fascists or power to the socialists. If the 
sooialists ^rin, they will have no time, 
even if they have the desire, for theoretical 
demonstrations and ratiodhl persnasion. 
They will have to act at once, or abandon 
the cause for which they have obtained 
power, and ultimately lose that power 
itself. Gandhiji’g method of dealing with 
these problems reminds one of those 
theoretically perfect engines one reads of 
in Thermodynamics. Their efiScienoy is the 
maximum possible, one hundred per cent— 
but only if they work infinitely slowly. 
In practice there can never be tisje for 
peaceful persuasion and free consent. 

This peculiarity in Gandhiji’s thought 
seems to most socialists so important 
that they refuse to recognise what I have 
called the fourth phase of bis non-violence. 


Mevertbeless. it is real, and worth reobgni- 
tioo. It is surely a fact of no small 
importance that be does uphold the msin 
principles of sooiaJism, that he does admit 
that a sodety based on equality smd 
brotherhood, instead" of inequality and 
competition, is the society we ought to 
aim at; and further, that .he admits 
this not merely in an abstract way, as 
a remote and practically negligible idml, 
but as a real possibility, which he regards 
himself as working to bring about. If 
the question of socialism becomes an 
urgent one within this generation, it may 
be predicted that what is now the united 
camp of the followers of Gandhiji will 
become divided over it. Sooialists may 
then appreciate, what for the most part 
they do not appreciate now, the great 
value for their cause of the Gandhist 
teaching generally, and even of the much- 
derided principle of non-violence. 


THE PROBLEM OF DOUBLE TAXATION 

By Peop. bool CHAND, ph.D. (London) 


l'\OUBLE taxation arises owing to the 
adoption of two fundamentally distinct 
bases of taxation by any two taxing 
countries or authorities; one country or 
authority may tax incomes on the basis 
of their ‘ origin', and the other may tax 
on the basis of the domicile or permanent 
residence of the recipients of such incomes. 
In effect, thus, the same income may have 
to bear the burden of income tax twice 
over in the two taxing countries; and 
this situation gives rise to a real budship 
and grievance, which with the constant 
growth of international, commercial and 
industrial enterprise is assuming larger 
and larger proportions every day. 


This problem of conflict between the 
laws relating to taxation in different states, 
and the consequential necessity of double 
taxation relief, was considered by a small 
Committee consisting of Professors Seligman, 
Bruins, Einaudi, and Sir Josiah Stamp 
appointed by the Finance Committee of 
the League of Nations. The Committee 
came to the conclusion that the most 
feasible principle of double taxation relief 
was the division of the total tax between 
the two taxing jurisdictions, and therefore 
suggested the advisability of concluding 
international, inter-qtate, and inter- 
communal agreements in order to amhieve 
that objeot; for only by means of sOob 
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agreements coaM there be .an elective 
assurance of nniform action on the part of 
the conflicting authorities. As for the basis 
of the division of the total tax between any 
two conflicting authorities, Prof. Seligman's 
opinion was that ‘ a large part of the 
tax should go to the place where the 
property lies or whence the earnings are 
derived, a smaller share to the domicile 
of the owner ’; this opinion was quite in 
consonance with the doctrine of economic 
allegiance elaborated by the Committee 
on Double Taxation. The implications, 
however, of these principles of double 
taxation relief have not been strictly 
observed in practice in the Western 
countries. They have been modified and 
generally interpreted to their own advan¬ 
tage, so that relief from double taxation * 
has been given on two fundamental 
conditions, firstly, that any relief that is 
thus granted s'bould be granted by a 
country only to its own nationals and 
residents, and secondly, that any inter¬ 
state agreement for double taxation 
relief should be of the nature of a trade 
agreement which secures the maximum 
of advantage for the nation corresponding 
to the advantage that is conceded to the 
foreign nation. 

This same practice is followed in the 
Indian tax system also when the taxing 
authorities in conflict happen to bo British 
India and any Indian State. In this 
OMe, the income subject to relief is Indian 
in the sense that it arises in India and 
the person given relief is also an Indian, 
SO that the first fundamental condition of 
double taxation relief as practised in the 
WMtmm countries is quite automatically 
saonred. As regards the relief itself, the 
exUtting arrangement is that when a person 
who tup paid British Indian income tax 


on any part of his income has also'paid 
on the same part of his inoomie State 
income tax in any part of the States, he 
shall then be entitled to a refund from 
the Indian Qovefnment of a sum represent¬ 
ing half the rate of the State tax levied 
on his income, provided that such relief 
is not to exceed one-half of the Indian 
rate of tax. The State, in return, refunds 
to •the double taxed person the other half 
of the State tax. Thus a doubly taxed 
person has to pay, in the’ final analysis, 
since the rate of the British Indian tax 
is almost always higher than that of the 
State tax, only the higher of the two 
income taxes. 

But the system of doable taxation relief 
as between India and Great Britain is 
not governed by these national principles 
or equitable practice and necessarily causes 
to the Indian exchequer a large financial 
loss every year. Great Britain, as is well 
known, has a very comprehensive scheme 
of income tax, levying it both on the basis 
of ' origin ’ and ‘ residence India is partial 
to incomes from salaries and securities 
receivable abroad, but rigorously taxes 
incomes from business carried on in India 
without any regard to the place where 
such income is receivable: therefore in 
many coses there is double taxation of 
the same business income by the British 
and the Indian Governments. The existing 
arrangement for relief of this double 
taxation is to make the first charge on 
the British exchequer to the extent of 
one-half of the British rate including 
BUr-tax, and then to have a refund from 
the Indian exchequer to the extent of 
the difference between the Indian rate of 
tax and the rate at which relief has 
already been granted from the British 
exchequer, subject however to the maximum 
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of oae-hiUf of the Indian rate. But 
aithongh the income that thns receives 
relief is formally Indian income, the main 
beneficiaries from this relief are largely 
Englishmen.* There are very few Indians 
who have any sobstantial incomes arising 
in the United Kingdom, sh that the 
whole effeot of the operation of present 
system of doable taxation relief between 
these two countries is to benefit non- 
Indians upon their Indian incomes. All 
this is against one of the fundamental 
conditions underlying double taxation 
relief. The loss of revenue to Indian 
exchequer on this account is by no 
means small, and with every rise in the 
Indian rate of tax it must obvioosly 
increase. All this loss is being borne by 
Indian exchequer merely to afford relief 
to foreigners who are trading in India 
and exploiting Indian resources. There is 
no reason, therefore, why this system of 
relief should not be abolished, and there 
can be no justification for the new Income 
Tax Amendment Bill leaving the existing 
provisions wholly Intact. 

An argument is sometimes made that 
a change in the existing arrangement 
would, by forcing double taxation upon 
Englishmen, impede the free flow of 
British capital in India and tend to raise 
the rate of interest; but such an argument 
seems to us to be a mistaken one. The 
grant of relief for Indian income given 
at present by the British exchequer is 
not conditional and is not based upon 
reciprocity, so that if Indian Government 
should refuse to give any refund, the loss 
to the British profiteer in India will only 
be to the extent of that portion of the 
Indian tax which is in excess of half 
the British rate. Such loss cannot bo largo 
in dimension and should not be any great 


discouragement to British capital in India; 
for it would at all events be counter¬ 
balanced by the high return which 
British capital normally obtains in India. 
But even if the withdrawal of double 
taxation relief should cause some discourage¬ 
ment to foreign capital in India, we do 
not see why that should make ud unhappy. 
India has large reserves of capital which 
can be mobilised and which need to bo 
tempted out by positive Government action ; 
for only thus can Indian "dependence 
upon foreign capital bo brought to an end. 

There is one kind of double taxation 
relief, however, for which there is ample 
justification as it would operate in the 
interest of Indian nationals. At present 
there is no agreement for double taxation 
felief between India and the Dominions, so 
that all, Indian incomes derived from any 
of the Dominions are subjeoji to the levy of 
doable taxation in India as well as in 
the respective Dominion where the income 
arises. In order to encourage tbs acquisition 
of foreign profits, some of the Dominions, 
like New Zealand and Camvda, are 
specifically exempting their citizens from 
being taxed upon incomes that have 
already paid income tax in any other 
part of the British Empire, so that incomes 
derived by their nationals from abroad are 
relieved from the burden of double taxation, 
even although such relief means a slight 
cost to the National exchequer. Many 
Indians have an extensive trade in South 
Africa and they have to pay income tax 
upon their incomes, not only to the South 
African Government but also to the Indian 
Government, Although the income thus 
doubly taxed is technically South Alrioan 
income, the persons who suffer by such 
double taxation are Indians, It is, therefore, 
desirable that the Indian Government 
sfaonld try to make permanent agreements 
with all those countries in which Indians 
are carrying on lucrative trade for tlie 
division of the total tax income and the 
corresponding relief of double taxation. 



PROGRESS' AND THE GOOD LIFE 

By Mb. T. T. KRISHNAMAOHAEI. m.l.A. 


• < X{OT life, bat a good life is to be 
* ~ chiefly valued," said Socrates. 
The concept of the good life is undergoing 
constant change with the progress of the 
sciences and of man’s ethical standards. 
The oeaspless pursnit of the good life, 
good in that it is purposive, humane and 
beautiful ever more, is the end which is 
worthy of man’s utmost endeavours in 
this world* Thinkers of every country 
therefore have to readjust their ideas in 
relation to the rapidly changing conditions 
about them. It is dangerous to proceed 
on the assumption that the systems and 
institutions that we live under, were 
built for all time. Institutions are but 
means to the great end of the good 
life and to fossilize and place them 
beyond the healthy influence of amend¬ 
ment and alteration is to mistake the 
means for the end and the resulting 
social lag brings on unhappiness and 
strife. If, similarly, people who are placed 
in positions of power, trust, influence and 
privilege are unable to readjust their 
views to suit changing cpnditions, a class 
of die-hards is created. Misfits and 
disharmonies ocour largely because we 
are unable to keep pace with the changes 
in thought occurring around us and 
because we lack the capacity for changing 
our methods in certain matters in tune 
with the changes occurring in other 
aspects of life. 

Let us apply this reasoning first to 
politics. In our own country, twenty or 
twenty-five years ago—and this is not a 
very big period of time—our leaders like 
Surendrani^ Banperjee would have been 
content With a recognition of India’s 
ultimate right to Dominion Status and 
the grant of a substantial measure 


of reform towards it. Fifteen years 
ago, C. B. Das said he wanted immediate 
Dominion Status. To-day, the generally 
accepted political ideal for the country is 
Puma SwargJ which to most people means 
a fully national and independent inter¬ 
national status for all-India. Political 
institutions are to be judged by their 
capacity to make for conditions to ensure 
the good life of the people and daring 
the past two or three decades, these 
conditions have moved so incessantly that 
the country has changed its political 
idealism from a place in the back benches 
of the British Imperial Councils to the 
front rank of international life. This is 
not the work of agitators but this springs 
out of the deep desires and interests of 
the people and whether you call it a 
progress towards the good life or a reversion 
to the chaos of that anarchy which has filled 
our land in the past with miser}’, you 
have to register the fact of the over¬ 
whelming change. 

'What is true in the political field is 
even more strikingly true in other spheres 
of human activity in this country. In the 
economic and social spheres, the unrest 
is more deep seated. The institutions on 
which our social and economic life is 
founded, were baaed on a state of things 
that social evolution has long outrun. 
If the institutions are now less efficient 
or adequate, there is no use attributing 
these defects to temporary causes. The 
matter is of serious importance, for while 
the political straggle will, for the most 
part, be directed against non-Indians, the 
economic and social readjustments when 
tackled wonld release forces of internecine 
conflicts and the survival of institutions 
mid their fitness for promoting the 
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good life will, conseqaently, be even 
more problematical. 

Oor economic problems are more or lees 
inextricably bound up with our social 
structure. *In the economic life of the 
people, we always come to a point 
when it is not possible td postpone a 
decision on the issue—wbat is the 
true basis of the eoonomio structure ? 
Is it work to be contributed by everybody 
in his own measure or is it the privilege 
of a few to get work done by the rest? 
Wbat is the true criterion of social 
justice—a phrase very much in evidence 
in these days—and what is the machinery 
most suitable to achieve it? Taking stock, 
we And ourselves landed in some confusion 
so far as this question is concerned in 
India. Even the views of Mahatma Qandbi 
to whose voice people often look for 
guidance en similar questions do not 
help to clarify the issues. He has evolved 
a scheme of economic life which blurs the 
frontiers of this discussion by side-tracking 
it to an appraisal of the value of 
materialistic progress itself and by patting 
it down as both unsuitable and unethical. 

Those who have vested interests, by 
which I mean interests vested in them 
by social consent and by the law of the 
land, are persons who in the past have 
contributed largely by reason of their 
initiative and enterprise to the economic 
uplift of the country. They naturally 
resent attempts at what they believe 
to be serious inroads into their rights. 
It is, therefore, natural to expect vehe¬ 
ment opposition to the cry of social 
justice from this class. Again there 
are those at the other end of the 
scale asking for violent changes and 
bringing into play the full force of all the 
knowledge and prejudice that they have 
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obtained from* the philosophy preached by 
various kinds and grades of sooiaiista 
ranging from Bobert Owen to Lenin. 
Thronghont history, the have-nots have 
been uitimateiy prevailing though not to 
the same extent and as speedily as they 
desire to achieve snooess. The trend 
towards adoption of sooiaiistio* ideals is 
more and more clear even in oonntries 
which have an apparent objection to the 
doctrines of Marx and Lenin. The days 
of individualist and capitalist economics 
and lais$ess-faire seem to have come to 
an end. The limits to Governmental 
intorference into the eoonomio life of 
the people set by the 19tb century 
standards have faded away. Governments 
even in avowedly capitalist countries 
have generally realised that it is their 
duty tq step in and correct eoonomio 
mal-adjostments, that they as represen¬ 
tatives of the people have a right to 
order the eoonomio structure in the best 
interests of the country, irrespective of 
their professed adherence to one or other 
of the conflicting sooio-political ideologies of 
capitalism, fascism, communism and the like. 
Socially established valuations have a 
way of persisting by reason of the inertia 
of institutional habits through inherited 
tradition, custom and laws beyond the 
point of equity or of their own usefulness. 
That this inertia is slowly disappearing is 
evident from frequent and continued 
governmental interference in the eoonomio 
affairs of its people. But rigid adherence 
to these valuations by vested interests is 
bound to make the conflict acute. Social 
statesmanship on the part of those that 
have more of worldly goods is the one 
chief need at the moment and this most 
inevitably precede the forging of conditions 
making for the good life. 
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To a people dominaied by Hinda ideals 
of Dharma in their every-day life, to a 
people who have not had to face the 
rapid industrialisation of the West, to 
whom the Darwinian theory of survival 
of the fittest cannot make a strong 
appeal, peaceful readjustment of our 
economic order need not present the same 
difilcnlties as it does to Western countries. 
Changes in . our economic structure are 


inevitable and it is only a qnick, proper 
and correct realisation of this inevitable 
fact, a display of that virtne which has been 
called social statesmanship in an abnndant 
measure by those occupying kly positions 
in the economic field that will serve to 
avoid unnecessary and wasteful conflicts 
and help in the smooth reconciliation of 
diverse interests and thus promote the 
gdod life. 


ART IN EVERY-DAY LIFE 

SRIMATHI KAMALADBVI CHATTOPADHTAYA 


W HAT is art is still an oft-repeated' 
phrase and many pussling inter¬ 
pretations arc, given of it. But the 
average " man in the street" conception 
is that art is an expression of beauty, 
something that transforms the ordinary 
crude form into one of delight. These 
expressions are both natural as well as 
studied. When an artist paints, a sculptor 
models, he does it under Sbe force of his 
inner urge, he is seeking to give form to 
his dreams. When a potter gently moulds 
the clay and turns the wheel, it is only 
his spontaneous natural urge that guides 
him—an urge which has now become 
pronounced and set through the ages, it 
has passed into tradition. He creates 
a common object of utility but makes 
it an object of beauty. We call 
It craft. 

At a cursory glance at any artist at work, 
the result may seem a sheer accident. 
BObfcuse the instinct for beauty is inborn. 
It hofiy be polished and refined later as a 
rough diamond is made ready for jewel 


setting. Throughout the ages man has 
craved to find himself in creation. It is the 
creative urge of Nature which made man 
that in its turn seeks to escape into expres¬ 
sion. Prom the primitive times we find this 
turbulent spirit breaking out in various 
forms. The first attempts of man to draw 
pictures on the walls of his cave, his 
efforts to shape his implements into quaint 
forms of harmony, these are but a few 
examples. No matter how crude, we see 
the beginnings of an object of beauty, the 
faint traces of the work of art. Fashions 
and tastes may change, even our concep¬ 
tions of beauty differ, but that fundamental 
urge is ever there. 

But these objects of beauty fulfil different 
purposes. A piece of painting or sculpture 
will only be used as an ornament to 
lend beauty and loveliness to the sur¬ 
roundings. Then there are objects of 
every-day use which are also delicately 
modelled, that they may not only serve 
as utilitarian objects but also bring delight 
into our daily existence. 
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These we generally call the orafte. 
Roogbly speaking they may be divided 
into graphic and plastic art, thocgh they 
are expressions of the same spirit. But 
the two ’cannot be divorced from each 
otbel*. A work of art is an object which 
has harmonious design and msthetio appeal. 
There are objects which do not satisfy 
either of these and still in wide circula¬ 
tion because of their commercial value. 
But they could not be called objects of 
art unless they satisfied the above test. 
The two aspects of expression—arts and 
crafts—are closely interdependent. Even a 
painting needs a frame, it needs the 
proper setting. This can only be supplied 
by crafts. 

Though roughly speaking we may say 
the craft came first and then art, it is 
wrong to make these crude distinctions. 
Every attempt which man has made to 
create any object of utility has betrayed 
his innate urge to make it beautiful. The 
creative vein runs through the most 
elementary effort even. Hence the close 
inter-dependance of arts and crafts which 
brings beauty into our dull, humdrum 
routine existence. Even in the wild days 
when man lived the dangerous life of a 
hunter and depended upon his bow and 
arrow to get him his daily food, he 
regaled himself by painting, giving a 
wistfulness to his harsh and bard struggle 
for existence. They used to taboo their 
bodies for decoration. They invented 
beads for ornaments, ever the desire for 
beauty and yet more beauty. Even in 
such practical objects as ancient flints, 
we notice ail kinds of decorations, although 
one can easily imagine the immense task 
of tracing lines on hard stone in those 
days. In fact some of the workmanship 
of jewellery and other objects and ornaments 
4 


still pnzsie the modern craftsman. Even 
his skilled fingers cannot always reshape 
them. These arts and crafts tell their 
own undeniable tale of the growth and 
development of man, the human mind, 
the social organism. They tell the story 
of oivilization. Pottery, for instance, is the 
most common and probably ’one of the 
most ancient of objects that speaks most 
eloiiuently. From its crude earthy origin 
it emerged in its resplendent aristocratic 
form as porcelain. Here we* have a very 
ordinary object of every-day use receiving' 
the fastidious attention and care of master 
artists who devote their whole lives to 
perfecting it. 

But arts and crafts are not always the 
result of purely indigenous genius. Every 
* country which it invades is influenced by 
the new-comer’s culture. Moreover trade 
and commerce also make for wider 
influence. But such interchanges make 
for the richness of art as Chinese porcelain 
or Indian muslins have made for pottery 
and textiles respectively, provided these 
influences are absorbed and harmonised 
into our daily lives. Then they make tor 
greater varietj' and richness of beanty 
and such influences should be welcomed. 
In fact, India has been considerably 
influenced throughout by many other 
cultures, just as she in return has 
influenced others. The predominating 
feature of arts and crafts must lie in 
their dynamic rhythm, their capacity to 
harmonise with their setting. For this 
the artist has to take his one from 
Nature. "Whatever departures we may 
make from the accepted traditions, they 
must be such as find a place in 
our setting. * 

To-day in India we find great clashes 
of tastes and infloenoes. The West has 
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broDgbt a new civilization to' ns. It is 
inevitably bound to influence our arte and 
cratte. The danger to be f. voided is 
imitation. Those objects which And a 
harmonious relationship in their own 
atmosphere, and blend into their back¬ 
ground, become crude and incongruous in 
our land. The style of buildings, clothes, 
furniture so often imported wholesale have 
begun to become monstrosities instead of 
objects of beauty. We have ceased to 
take our cue' from the Nature. We find 
our country flooded by cheap-looking 
objects that so mar the dignity of our 
existence. Even in remote villages where 
once festive decorations were woven out 
of leaves and palms, to-day we And them 
disappearing and giving place to ugly 
paper flowers. However beautiful the 
paper flowers may look in Japan, for 
there they have the appropriate back¬ 
ground and setting for them, they become 
utterly incongruous in our setting. 

One big factor that is upsetting our 
old arts and crafts is machine manufacture. 
Large-scald production and standardisation 
do not leave scope for that individual 
expression which has been 'such a feature 
of handicrafts. When cheap manufacture 
flood the market, the genuine articles of 
art are hustled out and the result is a 
rapid deterioration. Care has, therefore, 
to be taken to see that the machine does 
not entirely kill the soul of a nation. Even 
where goods are produced by machinery, the 
element of beauty must never be lost sight 
of. Care has also to be taken to see that 
sJl our haudiorafts are not lost, but a 
place securely preserved for them in the 
abheme of things. Machine-made goods 
need not necessarily be ugly or crude. 
They can also express the hunger of man 
for beauty. The desire to shape the 


cheapest or commonest of goods for 
every-day use with an eye to harmony of 
design and aesthetic appeal, is fcwt growing. 
But the fundamental thing is . that it 
must be of suoh design as wiir.sband out 
in loveliness and flt into our surroundings. 
Otherwise even a most beautiful thing 
will look incongruous and out of place. 
That is why education in fine arte, arts 
of one’s own country must be made part 
and parcel of children's training from 
the earliest stage. To-day there is too 
much of “ Foreign ” element in education 
and our children’s tastes are vitiated from 
the very beginning. Unless this is stopped 
and their taste is cultivated along 
right -lines, our arts and crafts will 
degenerate more and more, and our 
culture deteriorate. 
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MAHATMA HANS RAJ AS 1 KNEW HIM 

By Pbof. DIWAN OHAND SHABMA, M.A. 


Who ii the bsppy wMrior t Who i« he 
Thai every man In arma ehould wish to be t 
It is Uie generous imirit, who, when brought 
Among tM tasks of reel life, bath wrought 
Dpon the plan that pleased his childish thought; 
WtuMs Ugh endeavours are an inward tight 
That mrices the path before him always bright i 
Who, with a natural instinot to disoeru 
What knowledge can perform id diligent to learn; 
Abides by the resolve, and stops not there. 

But makes his moral being his prime care. 

—if. Wordeworth. 

I N these words does Wordsworth depict 
the character of the Happy Warrior 
and these words apply with ecjual force 


one of the most pacifist of men by 
disposition who was engaged in the two 
most contentions departments of life; law 
and polities, and this was true. Bfahatma 
Hans Ba} was like Lord Asquith a pacifist 
by disposition but he was unlike him 
engaged also in the least contentions of 
all spheres of work—edncation. He did not 
take delight in setting people by the ears, 
in producing friction, generating heat and 
creating schisms, but he liked to reconcile 
even the most irreconcilable elements, to 
hold people together, to avoid bad blood 
and to produce harmony out of conflict. 







Thus, though he was not a warrior in 
the sense of a man in arms, he was 
ever happy. His happiness, however, wag 
not dependent on the circumstanoes of his 
life, but the result of his attitude towards 
life and his own frame of mind. 

The gentle-hearted Mahatma was at 
home amongst all. His sunny disposition, 
* his contagious loud laughter, his contented 
looks, his equable life showed that he was 
happy and that he was pleased with what 
he was and what be saw around him. 


MAHATMA HANS RAJ 

and appropriateness to the subject of this 
sketch also—Mahatma Hans Baj. Mahatma 
Hans Raj was, indeed, one who possessed 
the generous spirit, whose life was full of 
high endeavours, who was ever eager to 
learn, who abided by the resolve and who 
made his moral being his prime care. In 
fact, ail bis life, his moral being was bis 
prime care and be strove to be good and 
virtuous rather than clever and brilliant. 



But was be a warrior ? He was a warrior 
in the sense that be always sought to 
combat illiteracy, superstitions, social 
injustice and irreligiousnees; otherwise he 
was one of the most pacifist of men. 
Lord Asquith onoe referred to himself as 


Faor. mWAM CHAMO SHARMA 

One secret of his happiness was the strength 
of bis domestic affections. The writer 
had seen the Mahatma surrounded by his 
daughters and sons, enjoying a beurty 
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laugh with them, telling them'an amusing 
story and unbending his mind in their 
midst. To Wordswortb, as to the Mahatma, 
the ties of home were the most sacred 
and the most dear. Every day when he 
was at Lahore, he would go to see his 
elderly mother as long as she was alive 
and his affectionate brother, and whenever 
he would find some time free from hie 
pre-occupations, he would spend it in 
the midst of his family group. The family 
group was a eight for the gods to 
see. Emerson used to invite to his 
parties all children from six to sixty and 
the Mahatma's family group is also 

composed of children from six to sixty. 
The Mahatma was himself like a child 
there and put all at their ease in his 
presence. There you saw him with the 
wisdom, experience and looks of a great 
patriarch hut with the loving heart of a 
child, the careless laughter of a hoy—a 
laughter that came from the heart and 
showed his fresh and hearty delight 
in the simple joys of life. In fact, 
there was none who found so ■ much 
pleasure in the simple and homely details 
of life as he; for to him God had given 
the capacity for enjoying the most 
ordinary blessings of life. A walk to the 
river would give him greater pleasure than 
a ride in a motor oar. The cucumber and 
the turnip,, the sugar-cane and the carrot 
were most dear to him, and he would 
eat them with a relish and gusto which 
would surprise all who have set their 
hearts on more fashionable luxuries. He 
would like to bask in the sun and not 
sit in a room heated by an electric 
furnace. He would like to wait for a 
breeze of Ood rather than have the 
breeze from the man-made fan. He w-onld 
thrive on bread and pulse and never think 
of many dishes. He would dress himself 
in the hempen home-spun rather than in 
Assam silk. He would see the sun rise 
and hear the birds sing rather than go 
to a cinema or be entertained in a music- 
hall. In foot, luxury was a word not to 
be found in his dictionary and for him 
were the simple, unsophisticated pleasures 
which the ordinary things of life yield. 
The most homely of men, he was also 
compact of devotion to God. Like the 
Reverend Mr, Holman of Mrs. Gaskell’e 
creation, fas believed that we should work 


for the glory of God. In him was 
manifest that spirit of resignation to the 
will of God which has been a distinctive 
feature of all God-fearing men. He 
worked for God, lived for God and did 
everything for the glory of • God. As 
other people take pains to show themselves 
off, so he sedulously refrained from being 
in the lime-hgbt. It might have been 
truly said of him: 

He is retired as aoon-tide dew. 

Or fountain in a noon^lay grove. 

fle was, to tell the truth, the happy 
sage. Hutton said of Wordsworth that 
there was self-government in every word, 
line and sentence of bis and it may be 
said of Mahatma Hans Raj that there 
was self-government in every word, thought 
and action of his. He was not one of 
the impulsive, vehement and passionate 
people but he was sober, cautious and 
thoughtful. His motto of life was not 
merely to take care of the day passing 
over the head but to see into the future, 
to think ahead of others. He would take 
a step after due thought but be would 
never bark back after having taken a 
step once. He believed in slow and 
gradual evolution and not in any sudden 
transformation. He was a builder and he 
built slowly but on broad and firm 
foundations. He built the D. A. V. College 
and he perfected the organisation of the 
Arya Samaj as well as any human being 
could. He never liked to pose, to appear 
clover and to overawe others but wished 
to work slowly and silently. He did not 
work by fits and starts but with a 
steady aim and a steadfast purpose. People 
believed him to be sincere in whatever 
he said or did and therefore accepted his 
lead. Eminent as an educationst, he was 
not the less great as a friend of the 
poor. He did much to help the famine- 
stricken people in Garhwal in the State 
of Jammu, in Orissa and other places. 
He came to the rescue of the people in 
Malabar and earned the gratitude of all. 

Such was Mahatma Hans Raj, a man 
sincere, devout and homely, a man of 
gentle persuasion and of an inspiring 
simplicity of life, a man whose self-denial 
proved contagious, and who wrought the 
people of the Punjab much good. 

We may here give in brief outlines an 
account of bis life. He was born in 
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186A at Bajwara in the district of 
Hosbiarpor—a place remarkable for nataral 
beanty, romantic scenery, historical asso¬ 
ciations and a bracing climate. His father 
died when he was only 10, and be was 
left under the charge of his elder brother 
Ij. Mulk Baj. His father, when on his death¬ 
bed, heartened bis wife W sayipg that their 
family would not remain sunk in poverty 
and obscurity for long but would become 
distinguished soon. The prophecy of the 
dying father has been really fulfilled au^ 
the family is now as distinguished as 
any other. After receiving bis elementary 
education, Hans Baj was brought to Lahore ' 
where his elder brother was employed in 
a railway office. There he was admitted 
into the Mission School and proved to 
be a bright scholar. One anecdote of 
his school days is worth remembering. 
One day a teacher made some unpleasant 
remarks about ancient India and this 
cut him to the quick. He could not 
tolerate that ancient India should be held 
up to ridicule and the ancient Indian 
culture derided in that way. He, therefore, 
respectfully suggested to the teacher that 
bis views about ancient India wore not 
correct. This annoyed the school-master, 
and Hans Baj bad to go out of school 
for a day or two. The incident was not 
without its moral. It showed that even 
as a boy be felt much pride in India's 
past and was jealous of its honour. It 
also showed ^is self-confidence and his 
intimate knowledge and growing love of 
history. From his boyhood ho had the 
courage of bis convictions and this 
matured but did not decrease with years. 
After leaving the Mission School, Hans 
Baj entered the Government College, 
Lahore. While he was a student of the 
Government College, he fell under tho 
spell of the late Lala Sain Das, a man 
of integrity, piety and simplicity. As Mr. 
Armstrong exercised a great influence 
upon Booker T. Washington, so L. Sain 
Das had a healthy formative influence 
upon the growing boy. The veteran 
inculcated in him fervour for Arya Samaj, 
xeal for service and a love of simplicity. 
Hans Baj was a constant companion of 
L. Sain Das and became a fervent 
worker in tho cause of Arya Samaj. 
Nor was he alone in this. L. Lajpat Bai 
and Pandit Guru Datta Vidyartbi were his 


oontemporaried and his fellow-workers. This 
happy trio did not care much for the studies 
but set their hearts upon those things which 
are dear to social servants and public 
workers. Even in their youth they were 
distinguished by their seal for noble causes 
and their love of progressive thought. 
Day and night they toiled for Arya 
Samaj, speaking from its platform, editing 
a newspaper and doing many otiier things. 
Hans Baj graduated from the Government 
College in due course of time and then 
he had to choose a career for himself. 
While he was yet thinking of what he 
should do, Swami Dayanand, the founder 
of the Arya Samaj, passed away. It was 
then decided to commemorate his memory 
by starting tho D. A. V. College at Lahore, 
which besides teaching English literature 
and Western sciences, should foster in the 
people love of ancient India, Sanskrit and 
Vedio religion. Consequently money was 
collected for this purpose, but money was 
dot the only thing that was wanted. 
A man was wanted to be at the helm of 
the affairs of the College—a man who 
should identify himself with the cause 
and devote his days and nights to it. 
Hans Raj, therefore, offered his services 
as the ilrst honorary headmaster of the 
D. A. V. High School, Lahore, and his 
elder brother, L. Mulk Baj, promised to 
support him. Both the brothers ■ folfllled 
their promise, the one served the D. A. V. 
College with bis whole heart and tho other 
supported him Chrough thick and thin. 
L. Hans Rnj was the head of tho 
D. A. V. College for 2i> years and made 
the institution tho premier centre of 
education in the province. When he 
retired from the principalsbip, the students 
of the D. A. V. High School, Lahore, 
under the lead of their revered headmaster, 
Bakshi Bam Batlan, built a hall in his 
honour which cost about Bs. 80.000. .ikfler 
he retired from this, be was mnde 
tbe President of the D. A. V. College 
Managing Committee, Lahore. He resigned 
from it also after some years and 
then devoted bis days to the propa¬ 
gation of Arya Samaj. He did much to 
uplift tbe untonchable§ and help the 
famine-stricken. His name was a bonse- 
hold word in tbe Punjab, and everywhere 
he was known as a steady and indefatigable 
worker. His lecturing activity was immense 
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and be vrrote some books also. He 
published a book in Hindi "Puja Dbarma” 
which could be need for daily relifiious 
practice by all lorers of the Vedas. 

But the most important part of bis 
work lay neither in writing ti.ir in 
lecturing but in organising. This work 
of organising bad several aspects. In the 
first place, he knew that nothing could 
be accomplished without^ money, and so 
he made it a point to collect as much 
money as he could for the several kinds 
of work that he did. The D. A. V. College, 
Lahore, bad an initial capital of only a 
few thousands, but now it has a funded 
capital of several lakhs. All this money 
was raised with the direct help of, or 
the blessings of, Mahatma Hans Raj, 
Moreover it should bo remembered that 
most of this money was collected in the 
form of small donations. But this happened 
only because the people believed that the 
management of the D. A. V. College, Lahore, 
never wasted even a single pie and made 
the best use of whatever it had. In 
foot, one of the Vice-Chancellors of the 
Punjab University, Sir John Maynard, 
once remarked in his convocation address: 
" The management of the college knows 
how to make a rupee go towards doing 
the work of rupees two or even more." 
But the Mahatma knew that it was not 
only money that was required for running 
an organisation, men too wore wanted - 
earnest and devoted men who could 
throw themselves heart and soul into the 
movement. So in the D. A. V. College, 
Lahore, he instituted an order of Life 
Members who devoted their lives to the 
College on a bare living wage. Not only 
did he collect money for the College, but 
ho also got together funds for the Arya 
Pradesbak Pratinidhi Sabha, Lahore, 
whose object is to propagate the mission 
of Arya Samaj. Thereto ho inspired a 
band of zealous workers to spread the 
messages of the Vedas. Bnt he did not 
confine his activities mainly to the 
Punjab. When famines broke out in 
Garhwal in the C. P. and Orissa, when 
there was trouble in Madras on account 
of the Mopla rebellion, when an earth¬ 
quake took place hi Behar, when the Bbils 
were hit bard on account of the 
failure of rains, when the iieople of Behar 
were the victims of an earthquake—on all 


these occasions he appealed to the people 
of the Punjab and the other provinces to 
help their brethren. His appeals always 
met with a generous response and he 
was able to suoconr these people in the 
hour of their need and distress. At the 
same time, he established centres of 
missionary work all over India as well 
as outside. ‘For instance, there is a centre 
of work at Calicut even now and there 
is a missionary establishment in Assam. 
Several times he sent various missionaries 
to Europe and Africa to spread the gospel 
of the Vedas. It was on account of his 
^unique services to the cause of Arya 
Samaj that he was asked to preside over 
the All-India Aryan Conference held at 
Delhi in 1997. I attended that Conference 
in his company and found unprecedented 
enthusiasm there. The number of people 
who attended it ran into thousands and 
every one seemed intent on giving his very 
best in the cause of Arya Samaj. Mahatmaji 
gave to these people a message of hope 
as well as an inspiration for solid construc¬ 
tive work. 

But his great self-sacrifice was recognised 
not only by Arya Samajists. His work 
in the cause of social reform was well 
known and so he was asked to preside 
over the Indian Social Conference held 
at Amritsar in 1919. In his presidential 
speech he appealed not merely to the 
sentiments of the people but gave them 
a programme of oonstrucl^vc work. Ho 
drew the attention of the people to their 
love of extravagance. They spent too 
much money on observing festivals and in 
celebrating ceremonies. He wanted them 
to get rid of this habit, and he further 
pleaded that even if some money was to 
be spent, it should be done in the cause of 
Swadeshi only on those things which 
are made in our own country and 
that we should not run after foreign goods. 
He knew that child marriages were still 
common amongst Indians and therefore 
asked them to abolish them. He felt 
that Indians do not observe Brahmaehari/a 
and exhorted them to practise it in the 
cause of national fitness. It pained him 
to see that Hindus were divided into so 
many castes and sub-castes and this made 
them a house divided against itself. He 
wanted that the artificial caste system as 
it prevailed should give way and its place 
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lie tiftken by the old Arj'an Yarn Aehram 
eystem. He felt that this caste system 
-was respoDsible for narrowing the field 
of choice in the case of marriages and 
was placing diffioolties in oar way in the 
parsoit of dhrtain trades and professions. 
He felt that all these things mast disappear 
and within the present system of caste 
snb-divisions. He felt sincerely for the 
depressed classes, and he believed that 
unless their problem was solved, Hindas 
conld not attain to greatness. He, therefore, 
asked the high caste Hindus to let Harijans 
worship in their temples, draw water 
from their wells and receive education in 
their institutions. The problem of Hindu 
widows always touched his heart, and be 
asked Hindas to abolish all restrictions 
in the way of their re-marriage. So 
many young Hindus, he said, embraced 
other religions simply because they cpuld 
not find suitable matches in their o‘wn 
community. If the re-marriage of widows 
is permitted many of such conversions 
would be stopped. He was equally keen 
on female education. But he was bitterly 
opposed to the present system of University 
education for girls. He felt that Indian 
girls should net be made to read the 
same books and undergo the same 
examinations as Indian boys. Some years 
afterwards he started the Mahila Maha- 
vidyala at Lahore in order to give the 
girls a new type of education. 

Mahatmaji was alive to the plight of 
the disunited Hindus of India, and he 
wanted that they should become united 
and powerful and strong. So he said: 
" Let the Hindus learn to pray together 
like the Mofaammadans. Let them look 
after their widows and orphans as other 
communities do. Let them remember that 
Hinduism should not be confined to India 
only, but should become a world religion. 
The Hindas should learn Hindi and make 
it the most important language in India. 
They should work for the uplift of the 
depressed classes and do away with the 
false distinctions of caste. Every Hindu 
should feel that all Hindus are his 
brothers.” 

He was equally keen on Shuddhi, and 
it was his belief that the reconversion of 
the Hindns who had abjured their faith 


sbonld be carVied on withont fear and 
that the doors of Hinduism should be 
flung wide open to receive any one who 
believed in its tenets. But this did not 
mean that be was iotolerant of, or inimical 
to, the other commodities that inhabited 
India. When be was invited to the Unity 
Conference held at Delhi, he felt glad 
to go there. Be thought that it the 
Hindu-Muslim problem was solved, India 
would be nearer to the attainment of 
twaraj. He, however, did not believe in 
the attainment of stoarttj through Non- 
Co-operation. When the first Non-Co¬ 
operation movement was launched in this 
country and the students w'ore asked to 
leave schools and colleges, he thought it 
to be not a very wise step. Ho, therefore, 
opposed this part of the Non-Co-operation 
programme. But he believed also that 
our education should not be dominated 
entirely by examinations, universities and 
the education department. He, therefore. 
Started three new institutions which were 
going to bo entirely free from the control 
of the University of the Punjab and the 
Punjab Education Department. He esta¬ 
blished a college of higher Sanskrit 
learning where Vedic missionaries were to 
be trained. He started an industrial school 
where young men were to receive training 
in handicrafts, and he founded a school 
and a college for girls where the courses 
of rending were to be entirely on 
national lines. One thing that pained 
him very much dnring the last few years 
was the question of unemployment amongst 
young men, and bo was very keen on doing 
something to solve this problem. Since 
he felt that Hindu young men hankered 
too much after petty clerical jolw and 
were averse to vocational careers, be 
persuaded the Management of the D. A. V. 
College, Lahore, to establish a now insti¬ 
tution on the occasion of its Golden 
Jubilee Celebrations, which would fit young 
men for industrial careers. His suggestion 
was taken up with much enthusiasm khd 
about a lakh of rupees were collected for 
this purpose. Then be was asked to lay 
the foundation-stone of the Dayanand 
Industria] Institute. He was also very 
enthusiastic about thb military training 
of young men, and if be had lived a 
few years more, be would have establisbed 
an institute for this purpose also. 
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Mabaltnn Haoa Raj liveS a lifa dedi¬ 
cated to tbe good of tbe people. He had 
no personal ambitidp of his own, and be 
devoted all his time to tbe welfare of 
his coontrymen. Personal comfort and 
domestic affairs did not have mocb interest 
for him. Every wakins hour of his life 
was spent in tbe good of tbe people. 
Even when bis son L. Balraj became 
involved in a conspiracy case he did not 
take his mind off his work. Those were 
the days of much strain for him, but 
never was he known to complain or grow 
faint-hearted. He pursued his daily routine 
as usual ‘as if nothing had happened. 
His ailing wife passed away as a result 
of the shock she suffered on account of 
tbe life sentence awarded to her son, but 
he bora this grief with exemplary patience. 
Till the last day of his life before tbe 
fatal illness came upon him, he remained 
in harness. He also remained in the full 
possession of his moral and mental energies 
till tbe last moment of his life. Old 
age deals very severely with some 
people but it did not lay its hand so 
rigorously on him. He was always 
active taking his usual walk every day, 
advising and guiding people and receiving 
the unending stream of visitors. Even 
though his eye-sight became impaired in 
the last years of his life, it did not 
interfere with bis usefulness to the people. 
He remained ill for about three weeks 
and during all these days he bore his 
suffering cheerfully. Evbn on his death¬ 
bed he devoted his time to the chanting 
of Om and he died also with tbe word 
Om on .^(8 lips. About eight days 
before hi^death, ho sent for a gentleman 
and praetioally told him that be would 
not be able to get over the illness. Then 
he gave him What may be termed his 
testament. He wanted that the Vedie 
Dharma should be propagated, not only in 
British India but also in Indian Btates. 
He wished that people should come forward 
and make sacrifices in the cause of their 
religion. In a word, all his thoughts 
during the last days of his life were 
turned towards the spreading of the 
gospel of the Ve^. 

Hs passed away at about 11 o’clock 
in the night on Tuesday the 16th of 
Noviunbsr. 1988, Tbe people of the Punjab 


felt deeply bis loss and business .was 
suspended everywhere. All the sohools 
and colleges in the Pnnjab and edl tbe 
shops in the varions towns of the 
province and some of the Government 
ofBces were closed in his henonr. Tbe 
funeral procession was one of the biggest 
of its kind and thousands of people 
accompanied it hare-foot and bare-headed. 
It was his desire that he shonld be 
cremated acoordiog to tbe Arya Bamajic 
rjtes and this was done. Publio meetings 
were held everywhere and his loss was 
mourned. Tbe Governor of the Pnnjab, 
the Premier and many others sent 
messages of sympathy, and a big publio 
meeting was organised in Lahore which 
wag addressed by a large number of 
persons, including the Speaker of the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly, who is one 
of his old students and the Minister of 
Education. Tbe burden of all the speeches 
was that he was a constructive genius 
of a high order, and tbe Punjab would 
not see the like of him again. 
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The Congress Government ‘and Its Critics 


O NLY the other day H. E. the Viceroy 
paid a veil-merited tribute to the 
Congress Governments fonctioning in 
eight Provinces in India. Indeed high 
authorities from the Secretary of State 
downward, who have no reason to be 
partionlarly pleased with the Congress 
policy, have borne testhnony to the 
competent manner in which Congress 
Ministers are handling their affairs in 
the Provinces. “ My expectation, ’’ said 
H. B. Lord Erskine, Governor of Madras, 
in a recent tribute to the Madras Ministry, 
hM been amply justified under the new regime. 
It is a regime in which reforms are proceeding 
at a rapidly accelerating pace and I sincerely 
hope that nothing will arise to impede the 
oonstitntional and social progress of the Madras 
Presidency. 

In faot among the Congress Provinces, 
Madras has led the way in many 
directions; and the sister Provinces will 
not grudge the meed of praise so deservedly 
won by those at the helm of affairs in 
Madras. Sjt. Rajagopalachari and his 
colleagues have distinguished tboniselves 
alike by their competency and courage 
and have, by all accounts, achieved 
phenomenal success. 

But as in all human affairs, the hour 
of their triumph is also the hour of their 
trial. Already the disgruntled elements in 
the Provinc^e are up in arms. There is a 
growing opposition all round. But opinions 
thrive on opposition, and a certain measure 
of opposition is always a sign of strength 
and vitality in the thing opposed. The 
Premier, happily, is not so weak-kneed as 
to fear criticism of his policy or action 
and certainly welcomes sensible and 
helpful criticism from wbalever quarter. 

But the real danger to the Government 
is not from outside. If the Congress 
Government or Party breaks np, it must be 
by its own dissensions. It is strong enough, 
one should think, to withstand opposition 
from outside. But when a disgruntled 
section within its own ranks begins to gnaw 
it from within—well, no organism can long 
withstand this insidions pressure. It looks 
as though the avowed friends of the 
Congress are bent on breaking it nnder 
false pretences. Attempts have of late 
been made to discredit the Government 
for acts of oommission and omission alike. 
We can quite understand people not 
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seeing eye lio eye with the Premier in 
hie defence of the Criminal Lav 

Amendment Act, or bis firm stand 
for Hindi. But in oriticising these 

measures, one interested in the Government 
should be wary of overdoing it. It 
looks as though the oritios are more 
interested in getting rid of the Govern¬ 
ment than in getting rid of the unwanW 
measures. It would be well for them to 
consider the consequences of any action 
tending to disrupt a government so well 
established and capable of doing such 
good work. If the Government should 
fall, what is the alternative ? The authority 
of the Congress will be seriously impaired 
and even the substitution of one set of 
Congressmen by another will be imperilled. 
It will merely end in destroying what 
has been built up at such a cost and a 
return to the reactionary rule of an 
irresponsible group, which has of late 
been proclaiming a veritable " hymn of 
• hateIt would be well for the critics, 
therefore, not to carry their denunciation 
of the Government to the point of 
complete strangulation. 

Much of the criticism, it is feared, might 
bo due to merely personal factors. 
Politics and personality are so inter- 
miogled that we are not surprised at this 
turn. But the Premier, we have no 
doubt, is much too concerned with the 
prosecution of his policies to give a 
thought to tha personal issnes. That, in 
nhr view, is not an unmixed blessing. 
For the ascetie in polities bas his limita¬ 
tion. Void of personal ambition and 
oonsoious that ho is shedding light on 
the office, he may not care to wrangle 
for power with those whom only office 
could give distinction. That way lies the 
danger. For there are oases where persona¬ 
lity and policy go hand in band and the 
identity of their interests is so complete 
that the withdrawal of the one most 
necessarily mean injury to the other. . 

It is hardly eighteen months since the 
Government came into being amidst 
difficulties which it is useless to recount, 
and it will be a tragedy if anything is done 
to disturb its fnlflliing* the trust reposed in 
it by the eteotorates in snob overwhelming 
numbers—a trust too whioh it is disebayg- 
ing with undoubted competency. 



BHULABHAI’S SPEECHES 


* * RhULABHAI occupies a unique 
poeitioD in tbe public life of India. 
Be wears tbe triple tiara of leadership of 
tbe Bar, of tbe Congress Party, and of 
tbe Opposition in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly," says Mr. O. M. Thomas in a 
brilliant note of introduction. “ I have it on 
good authority,” observes the same writer, 
that. h« was sounded as a proper person to fill 
the hi|^ post of Law Member of the Government 
of India. His close pers<)nst frimds pressed h’m 
hard to avail of the unsought opportunity, but 
Mr, Bhulabhai Deaai proved a Barki* who was 
not willing, aud he declined the appointment 
in anticipation. 

This consistent refusal of offices actually offered 
is a rare event in the public life of India and it 
elevated him to an exalted plane. It gives him 
a touch of that greatness which is due to silent 
self-denial. 

But this negative attitude to remuner¬ 
ative offices, however wholesome in a 
subject country, can hardly be tbe sole 
title to fame. Bhulabhai made himself 
wbnt be is by virtue of his more positive 
services to the country. Indeed, since the 
passing of Pandit Motilal Nehru, the 
mantle of tbe - late leader fell on his 
shoulders with an easy grace; for 
Bhulabhai has suffered and sacriileed for 
the cause and continued tbe struggle with 
the same passion and energy and eloquence. 
How does Mr. Bhulabhai compare with 
the late Pandit? 

In debates, soys Mr. Thomas, Mr. Nehru wae a 
sort of sledge-hammer; Mr. Dosai is like a 
ohamois that leaps from orag to crag with ease 
and rapidity. Mr. Deaai is a better publio speaker 
than Mr. Ifehru wu, but the latter had a senee 
of humour which is wanting in the former. 
Hr. Nehru hod the compensating merit of being 
a more vigorous penman than lus suoeessor. The 
moat obvmua dinerenoe between them is in 
respect of that inde&nable oomething called 
pemoality. MotUol Nehru was a study in 
oouseious power. He hod the hauteur of a 
hidalgo. “ To govern men," said Disraeli, “ you 
must either be superior to them or despise 
tham." Tondit Motilal Nehru seemed to have 
dona both. A well-known newspaper onoe coiled 
him the proudest men in India, end he quoted 
the remark with approval. His enormojs jew 
was a Idnd of royal pcoolomation that he meant to 
nde OS well os to reign. Be exacted implioit 
obodionoe end took prompt disolpHoary action 
lyhiat the raeoloitranta of his own party. . . . 
Mr. OeoaTa manner la quite different. Hie 
eireUlatiiig smile is a welooms sign of his 
gsTssefals urbanity. Bn hot toot. He works in 
oiossr eo-O P Ssa tl en with Hr. Jianoh snd his group 
in Asssa^ than Mr. Motilal Nohro evsr did. 


end has kept his own party in a batter trim for 
team work. He enjoys a larger measure of 
popularity, espeoialiy among Britishers. This is 
the more worthy of note inasmuch os he is 
rather different to the gentle art of personal 
advertisement. He does not oultivate a good 
Press, whereas Mr. Motilal Nehru owned newspapers 
end spent s fortune on them. 

As A ParliAmentarian, Mr. Desai has 
proved himself to tbe manner born and 
bis leadership of the Congress Party in 
the* Assembly has been marked by the 
same skilful handling of men snd the 

same sense of realism amidst confusing 
issues. Bhulabhai's Speeches* during the 
last four eventful years, both in the 

Assembly and outside, give ns a measure 
of the wide scope of his activities and 
the ardour of his patriotism. His legal 
training and parliamentary mentality have 
not deterred him from being an ardent 
follower of Gandhiji. 

Indeed, he fell under the spell of 

Gandhiji from the time he first came in 
touch with him, now more than twenty 
years ago. It was at a public meeting in 
Bombay. And the story of his first 

acquaintance with the Mahatma may well 
be told in Bhulabhai’s own words: 

In the year 1917, we had a Proviooiol Conference 
in the city of Ahmedabad. My friend, Mr. M. 
A. Jinnoh—I should drop the word Mr. as we 
are very close friends—was the President. Some 
of us, his friends, went with him to that 
Conference. Mahatma Gandhi, then known only 
as Mohandas Karamcband Gandhi, bad just come 
to India and was received with a certain amount 
of patronising kindness by the politicians of those 
days, and he was asked to move a resolution in 
the open Conference on the South African 
question. I well remember the formal patronising 
way in which he was introduced. " Now we must 
get speakers for this resolution. I think Mr. M. 
K. Gandhi, who has just returned from South 
Afrioa, will bo able to speak.” That was the 
position he got then. 

As the Conference was over, a vote of thanks 
was promsed. Mr. Gandhi was the proposer aud 
I was the seconder. Mr. Gandhi come to me ord 
said! “ Look here, Bhu'abhai, 1 propose to move 
this resolution in Onjarati.” 

I welcomed the proposal and agreed to follow 
auit. He got up end started making a very fine 
speech in Qajaratt which 1 have never forgotten 
sinoe. 

Bhulabhai is a winning and persuasive 
speaker, and the collection which covers a 
wide field is thoroughly entertaining. 

* Q. A. Natoiaa A Oo., Hadias. Pries Bs. 3-8. 



By “an INDIAN JOURNALIST" 


Tkt Hut Ittp ia Trafiaran 

N a recent interview with joarnaliets in 
Calaotta, Sir C. P. Bamaswami Aiyar, 
the Dewan ol Travancore, did well to 
clear np a misapprehensron in regard to 
a much disoussed statement of his, on 
the position of the States vis-a-vis the 
Paramount Power. He explained ' that 
his critics 

bod pTooeeded on the erroneous assumption that 
he had asserted that the Paramount Power would 
obstruct proposals for responsible government or 
constitutional advance in the States. 

He had said nothing of the sort, but, on the 
other hand, he had said, and he still maintained, 
that the grant of complete responsible government 
involved a change in the constitution and a modi¬ 
fication in the substance of the interrelationship 
between the Paramount Power and the Maharaja. 

It would appear from his statement tha£ 
the Dewan and the Travancore State 
Congress are perfectly agreed on one thing— 

that the constitutional advancement in Travancore 
has arrived at such a stage that the next step 
can only be full responsible government. 

But while the State Congress thinks the 
next step may be taken immediately, the 
Dewan has been led by certain reasons 
attendant upon the present agitation 
to the conclusion that it is not possible to 
contemplate so large a measure of change os the 
grant of responsible government without the utmost 
deliberation and perception of all the pros and 
cons, including the communal and religious aspect of 
the question, which cannot be ignored or minimised. 

As we go to Press, it is welcome news 
that the Travancore State Congress 
has followed Mahatma Oandhi’s advice, 
and withdrawn the personal allegations 
against the Dewan from the memorandum, 
which should now be an unadulterated 
plea for responsible government. The 
Mahatma has expressed his satisfaction and 
said that the Civil Disobedience movement 
also should be suspended in order to examine 
the whole position afresh. He hopes 
that in view of the withdrawal of the 


allegations, prosecutions against the Stah 
Congress leaders would be withdrawn b; 
the State and the prisoners set free. 

The withdrawal of the entirely irrdevani 
personal allegations against the Dewai 
in an important memorandum on oonsti' 
tutional reform followed by the snspensioo 
of civil disobedience cannot but herald a 
welcome atmosphere of peace and 
tranquillity—an atmospheres appropriate to 
the discussion of vital political issues. We 
trust it will- not be long before the people 
and the authorities decide on a resumption 
of negotiations leading to responsible 
government, as the Dewan and the State 
Congress alike are agreed on' it as the 
next step in Travancore, 

Tht Csylos GosstltvtlM 

The introduction of the Cabinet System 
of Government to replace the present 
Committee System is recommended in the 
proposals submitted by the Governor of 
Ceylon to the Secretary for Colonies, with 
a view to reforming the Ceylon Constitution. 
It is generally admitted that the system 
of Government introduced on the recom¬ 
mendations of the Donottgbmore Commission 
has failed to satisfy any section of the 
people. The chief novelty of the 
Donoughmore scheme, namely, the Com¬ 
mittee System of Government, would, if 
the Governor's proposals are accepted, be 
replaced by the familiar Cabinet System 
under which, no doubt, the principle of 
collective responsibility would be introfticed. 
The Officers of State would no longer 
find a place in the System and so the 
unsatisfactory dyarebio element would be 
removed. This is reform in the right 
direction and more in accord with 
progressive political ideas. 
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Tkt ftm M 

The Pnll Bench Jodgment of the 
Lahore High Court in a recent case under 
the Press Act of 19S1 is of particular 
interest in these days when newspapers 
have to handle reports of communal 
fracas. Tbo> Government of the Pnnjab 
took action against the printer of a 
newspaper whose correspondent bad given 
a detailed account of a Hindn-Muslim 
riot at Hissar, They beld that the report 
had a tendency to create feelings of 
enmity between the communities and 
offended against Section 414 of the Press 
Act. The result was forfeiture of the 
printer's security. The owner of the Press 
thereupon petitioned to the High Court 
against the action of the Government. 
Their Lordships accepted the petition 
and set aside the order of forfeiture. 
Mr. Justice Bbide made it clear in the 
judgment that the mere publication of 
news of Hindu-Muslim riot was not 
penalised by the Press Act. For he held 
that if the Government’s interpre¬ 
tation were correct, it would lead to the 

startling result that any newspaper that publishes 
an item of news such as the burning of a temple 
^ Muslim or the desecration of a mosque by 
Hindus would run the riek of having ite security 
forfeited. For, accordiug to the Advocate-Senorid, 
such item is bound to have a tendency to 
promote feelings of hatred and enmity between 
Hindus and Muslims. If this be the correct legal 
poaition, many newapapera are probably bringing 
themselves within the clutches of the law by 
publishing news of Hindn-Muslim fraoasss which 
unfortunately ore common In this country. 

Bil Lordship deolioed to accept this 
interpretation. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that the pubiiootion 
of mare authentio newt of a riot without any 
eommants cannot be said to foil within the purview 
of thti Section. 

This ie a seasible ihterpretation of an 
Act which ie a constant source of 
harassment to working joumaiists. 


Rttliiuse to Meretton 

His Bzoellency the Viceroy’s speech at 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce in 
Calcutta shows the keen anxiety of the 
authorities to inaugurate Federation. . The 
Congress and, mdeed, the whole conntry 
have, on the other hand, expressed them¬ 
selves unequivocally against the brand of 
Federation adumbrated in the Government 
of fndia Act of 1985. What will the 
Congress do, or what should it do in 
the event of the Government proceeding 
with their scheme in spite of unanimous 
disapproval ? Mr. Satyamurthi, speaking 
at Bombay, made it clear that 
there will be no Congressman, moderate or 
extremist, who will not resist it to his uttermost 
strength.' 

The manner of resistance will depend on the 
• time and the circumstances; but there can be no 
question of Congressmen giviug up offices in the 
Frovincee. Of course, the Cougress Miuistriee 
must, and will, refuse to carry out the orders of 
this imposed Federal Government. 

If the Governors do not want them in those 
circumstances, they will have to diemise them. 
Indeed, that was the point which Mahatma 
Oaodhi insisted on during the summer months of 
1937; and if the Congress Ministers ore so 
dismissed, the Congress must and will see to it 
that no other Ministries function. 

Indeed to all Congressmen, non-acoeptance of 
office must mean non-acceptanoe of office by 
Congress or any other Ministers. That wiU 
effectively kill this imposed Federation. 

Sir RidlitkrishnM «a the Hind* Meal 

In his Convocation address to the 
Benares Hindu University, Sir Badbokrisbnan 
was not content to confine himself to 
problems of education. He spoke of the 
Hindu ideal, reinterpreted it in the light 
of India’s ancient heritage and suggested 
it as a possible solution of the present-day 
world conflicts—conflicts in all spheres of 
life; politioal, social, and economio. 

" I have no doubt," be said, " that 
when the world gets together and when 
a creative commonwealth is projected, 
India would be called upon to supply an 
indispensable part of its design for living." 






BY "CHEONICIiEE 


ItaHn dtliii far TmIs 

NTI-PRBNCH a«moDstrationB in Tunis, 
and the Italian demand for the 
possession of the French colony, is causing 
considerable concern in the Chancelleries 
of Burbpe. Strong warnings to Italy 
with regard to the inviolability of Tunis 
are contained in the French Press. 
Le Figaro states: 

As far os Tunis is conoerned, there is not a 
Frenchman who would allow the least violation 
of our Protcotorato. Tunis is one of those sacred 
thiup for which, if any one dared touch it, 
France with one accord would tight iiumediatelv. 

The Figaro declares that it Italy were 
to deny the validity of the 1085 accords 
and to raise all sorts of new Questions 
in Africa or the Mediterranean status quo, 
we should regretfully have to toll her that, when 
agreements already oonoludsd no longer count, we 
see no reason to conclude new nnee. 

At such a time it is unfortunate that 
Mr. Cbamberiain should have stated in 
the Commons 

that no epeoifle pact existwl at the preseot time 
under whiolk in the event of Italy starting warlike 
operatione against France or her paseeesioas. 
Great Britain would be required to render 
military aid to Franoe. 

The News Chronicle .deplored the state¬ 
ment ns “ taclless ” and added that the effect 
must be to encourage Italy to believe 
that France can be attacked without 
bringing Great Britain to its defence. 
The Prime Minister should have added, 
that apart from any treaty obligation, the 
integrity of France is a vital interest to 
England, 

This, however, the Premier did in bis 
speech at the Foreign Press Association 
Dinner in Ijondon. On this occasion, 
the cordial and close relations between 
the two countries and the identity of 
interests were re-stated with refreshing 
emphasis. That will go a long way 
towards neutralising the very “careless 
and rash ” words he used recently, when 
he stated in the Commons that Britain 
had no treaty obligation to go to the 
help of Franoe if Italy attacked her. 


Tin New CiMhetlonkis 

Czechoslovakia ia turning a new leaf in 
her history. Gone are the dhys of Masaryk 
and Benes when it served as a pattern 
for other 'democracies in the West in her 
method of government and management 
of minorities. But now, says the Statesman, 

with her mountain barrier in Sndetenland 
against the Germans gone, her forte in foreign 
hands and a large seetioe of her army and air 
force handed over to Get many, with Hungarians 
and Poles squabbing over the amount of territory 
they can seize in the East, Czechoslovakia can 
see apparently no alternative but to become an 
unresisting satellite of the Third Beich. 

Such at least is the expressed opinion 
of several of her leaders both military and 
civil. Czechoslovakia is well on its way 
to complete Germanisation. The blunder¬ 
ing diplomacy of Britain and Prance has 
thrown her completely into the arms 
of Germany. 

Britain and tan ColonlM 

An important statement on Colonies was 
made by Mr. Malcolm MacDonald in the 
House of Commons. Mr. MacDonald 
emphasised the uncertainty created in the 
colonies and mandated territories by the 
demands now being made in regard to 
them and said that the uncertainty must 
be removed. He went on to add: 

For that purpose I have only to state a simple 
fact. I do not believe that there is to-day ary 
section in this country which is dispos^ to band 
over to any other country the care of any territories 
or peoples for whose Government we are responsible 
either as colonial or mandatory power. . . . 

That view has been expressed by every part of 
the House and shared by the Government. We 
are not discussing this matter, we ate not considering 
it. It is not now an issue in practical poUtios. 
If we were ever to come to a discussion on this 
question, certain things have to be home in mind; 
firstly, thskt Britain la not the only country which 
has assumed additional territoriai responsibilities 
after the War. Other countries will also be involved 
and the question will have to be examined by idl 
those countries together. 
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Tin TmAi* h HmmI 

Memel with an area of 1,000 sgoare miles 
and a popalation of 1,62,000 has become 
the centre of international attention. In 
1923, the Lithnanians seized the town. 
The Powers later recognised t^e conquest 
as a fait aeeompli and did not care to 
interfere. In March 1924, Lithuanian 
sovereignty over the whole territory was 
accepted subject to local autonomy. But 
the German population in Memel are 
trying now to do what the Sudeten 
Germans did in Czechoslovakia. As usual, 
intrigues from interested quarters are not 
wanting and the success of the Sudeten 
Germans, aided by the Reich, is apparently 
encouraging them for a similar venture. 
Memalites hope that the German threat, 
so successful in Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
will yet work in Lithuania also. And a 
crisis is developing which, if unchecked, 
will prove the storm centre of a 
European conflagration. The British 
Premier has done well to sound a note 
of warning. 

Making a statement in the House of 
Commons on the Memel situation, the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
said that he had reason to think that, 
after the elections, demands might be made 
of the Lithuanian Government by the 
majority parties in the Diet which might 
be inconsistent with the Statute of Memel. 
The British Government, as a signatory, 
could not ignore this possibility. 

In view of the special influence which 
the German Government were in a 
position to exert, the British Charge 
d'Affaires, Sir George Ogilvie-Forbes, bad 
been instructed to join the French 
Ambassador in expressing tbe hope 
that Germany would ensure respect for 
tbe statute. 


hiAmrisn Cesgtest 

Tbe eighth session of the Pan-American 
Congress which met at Lima early 
last month was notable for a lengthy 
address by Mr. Cordell Hull, tbe U. 8. 
Secretary of State. The United States, 
said be, 

were ready to play their part in the dafanoe of 
the Amerioau bamiaphara agaioat exteraal aggreaBioa. 
So long as tiia poasibility of armed challenge 
exiated, the United States would maintain adaquata 
defenaivo military, naval, and air eBtablishmenta. 

In recant yeara, declared Mr. Cyrdeli Hall, 
powerful aouroea in aome parta of the world 
have challenged the validity of the primary and 
basic principles upon whose foundations we and 
the rest of mankind have been buiiding the 
edifice of social organisation and our international 
life. Mankind is tragically confronted once more 
with the alternatives of freedom or serfdom, of 
order or anarchy, of progress or retrogression, of 
civilisation or barbarism. The oltarnativas are 
real and oonoretc, not only in portions of the 
world lying in the immediate vicinity of the 
cihintriea in whioh those resurgent forces find 
their organised expression: they loom threateningly 
throughout the world. Each and ail of us desire 
paaaionately to live in peace with every nation 
in the world; but there must be no shadow of 
a dqubt anywhere as to the determination of the 
American nations not to permit an invasion of 
this hemisphere by the armed foroes of any 
Power or any possible combination of Powers. 

Tha Fru«s-8trmtn Dtslanllm 

The text of the Frauco-Germau declara¬ 
tion signed by M. Bonnet and Herr von 
Ribbentrop at Paris on December 0. states 
that the respective Governments agreed 
as follows ; 

Firstly, the French and German Oovemmenta 
fully share the eonviction that peaceful and good 
neighbourly relations between France and Germany 
constitute one of the essential elements of oonsoUda- 
tion of the situation in Europe. 

Both Governments will, therefore, do all that lies 
in thsir power to sssure the development of such 
relations between their two oountriM. 

Secondly, no question of a territoriai naturp 
remaina to be settled and they solemnly recognise 
as deBoite the frontier between their oountrias at 
at present traced os definite. 

Thirdly, the two Governments are resolved, 
subject to their special relations with third Powers, 
to remain in contact on all questions of interest 
to the two oountries and ooniialt each other in a 
case where subsequent evolution of these questions 
involves the risk of leading to international 
difficulties. 





DIARY OF THE MONTB 


Nov. 29. H. K. Lord Linlithgow inaognrates 
tb« Inter-Proviocial Agrioultarai Marketing 
Conference at I^ew Delhi. 

Nov. 80. General strike begins in France. 
Daladier's Government take energetic 
measures against it. 

Deo. 1. fit. Hacba is elected President 
of Cseobo-Siovakia. 

Deo. 2. Federal Court unanimously holds 
that the C. P. Act to levy a sales-tax 
on petrol is not ultra viret. 

Dec. 8. Sir Brojendranath Seal is dead. 

Deo. 4. Italy and Bnmaoia sign an 
agreement concerning commercial 
payments and barter. 

Deo. &. Muslim League Council re-elects 
Mr. Jinnab as President. 

Deo. 6. I'he Chinese goodwill mission 
arrives in India. 

Deo. 7. Herr von Bibbentrop and 
M, Bonnott sign the Franco-German 
“ No War declaration ". 

Deo. 8. Mr. MacDonald announces in the 
House of Common that no Colony will 
be returned to Germany. 

Dec. 9. The Assam Council throws out 
the No-oonlidence motion on the Ministry. 

Deo. 10. The Eighth Pan-American 
Conference meets at Limn (Peru). 

Dec. 11. Congress Working Committee 
meets at Wardha. 

Deo. 12. World Missionary Conference 
meets at Tarabaram. 

Deo. 18. Mr. Chamberlain states in the 
Commons that no specific pact exists 
requiring military assistance to France 
in the event of its being attacked. 

Deo. 14. At the Calcutta Botary Club, 
Lt.-Col. Muirbaad, Cuder-Secretary, makes 
a vigorous defence of British policy. 

Deo. 15. Mr. Chamberlain's speech at the 
Foreign Press Association dinner, emphasis¬ 
ing closer association with France, is 
welcomed in France. 

Deo. 16. The German party score a 
sweeping success, in the Memel elections. 

Deo. 17. The new Linlithgow ward in 
^ Government Toberaulosis Hospital, 
Tambnwit, is opened by lady Srricine. 


Dec. 18. The National Indnstrial Planning 
Committee meets in Bombay. 

Deo. 19. The Science Congress Ueetdng at 
Madras with Sir C. V. Baman in the 
Chair is welcomed by the Premier Sjt. 
C. Bajagopalaobariar. 

Deo. 20. Madras Ministry submits Malabar 
Temple Entry Bill to the Governor 
for assent. 

tleo. 21. Employers’ Federation meets at 
Calcutta, Sir E. C, Benthali presiding. 

Dec. 22. The Governor of Burma proclaims 
a state of emergency. 

Dec. 28. The Twelfth Music Conference 
in Madras is opened by H. H. The 
Yuvaraja of Mysore. 

Dec. 24. Busso-Japanese tension as a result 
of dead-lock over the fisheries dispute. 

Dec. 25. Gandbiji advises Travancore 
Congress to suspend civil disobedience. 

Doc. 20. The 26th Session of the All-India 
Muslim League meets at Patna with 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah in the Chair. 



Tbs THAKOKS SAHEB OF BAJKOT 

Deo. 27. The Bajkot dispute ends. The 
terms of settlement include the Prince’s 
offer of such a scheme of reforms “ as 
to give the widest possible powers to 
the people ”, 









iNTKBNATlONi't. A FP A IBS— 1 9 18-1 98 7 
a Vola. Edited by Dr. A. B. Keith, The 
World’* OlMsios, Oxford Dniveraity Preaa. 
Dr. Keith has already given aa " Selected 
Speeches and Documents ” on British 
Colonial, Dominion and Indian Policy. 
The volnmea under review supplement the 
series by furnishing authentic documents 
on the momentous transactions of recent 
years. For we have seen within, the 
lifetime of a single generation changes 
that have transformed the face of Europe, 
and future historians will be grateful to 
Dr. Keith for furnishing authentic sources 
and original records for their account and 
interpretation of these eventful years. 

Here in these two volumes are presented 
in chronological order facts essential 
to a study of world affairs since 
the Great War: the treaties, protocols, 
conventions and significant speeches from 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points down to 
the Besolution of the Imperial Conference 
of 1987. 

These very names are landmarks in the 
history of the post-War world and are 
bound to figure in any future record of 
these times. Yet bow many of these 
transaotions have already receded into the 
background and have been superseded by 
yet more monientons changes I At one 
stroke, Austria has since become a part 
of the German Beioh and a big slice of 
Czeohoelovakia has gone to Germany, and 
another to Poland and yet another to 
Hungary I 

« 


Thb Dakk Boom. By E. ft. Narayan. 
HaoMillan & Go. 6ab. 

Bamani, the boss of an upper middle 
class family and tbe branch of the 
Engladia Insurance Company, belongs to 
the old conservative set, which regarded 
marriage just as an institution for implicit 
obedience and bearing of children. Proud 
of bis self-acquired status in life, bis 
behaviour towards his wife and children 
alternates between some mild enthusiasm 
"and much violent teasing. The period of 
teasing drives the dear dutiful wife to a 
dark room in tbe house where she 
moans and sulks. Bamani finds the pretty 
and vivacious girl probationer in bis 
office a happy relief from tbe monotony 
of bis life. The wife scents tbe nature of 
his nocturnal activities and feels miserable 
and pained. Being unable to bear tbe 
thought of his’ infidelity, she makes bold 
one day to give him an ultimatum—the 
girl in the office, or the wife—never 
both. The outcome of this outburst of 
feelings is, tbe wife quits the house with 
a resolve never to return. But the 
constant thought of her children drives 
her back home to tbe intense happiness 
of the sorrowing children and to idle 
relief of tbe erring hubby. 

The characters in tbe story are 
typically South Indian and are admirably 
portrayed with such a realistic vivid¬ 
ness that they seem to be moving 
before ns. They idl apeak for themselves 
in tbe easy, effortless and masterly 
language of the author. 
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SIKHISM: ITS IDE/II.S AND Institutions 

By Teja Singfa. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Bia 3. 

In this interesting little book, Professor 
Teja Singh of the Rhalsa College, Amritsar, 
has sought to give a succinct account of 
Sikhism as, a living force, its aims and 
ideals for the future. He lays stress on 
the simplicity of the faith and on the 
exoellenoe of its social and political ideals. 
Long suhjeot to suspicion and persecution 
in the early days of its existence, this 
noble faith developed a certain strength 
of purpose and organisation, which was 
almost unique in India, and Teja Singh 
lays stress on this feature of Sikh history 
as well. 

But the booklet is not, and is not 
meant to be, a history of Sikhs and 
Sikhism. It is a definite contribution to 
the study and understanding of present 
problems, and the author does not fall 
into the easy and common error of 
mistaking the ideal for the actual. 
Conscious as he is of the post glory of 
Sikhism, be has no illusions about its 
present position, and he feels that except 
for their honoured place' in the British 
Indian Army, the Sikhs to-day are not 
pulling their weight. He commends the 
attempts of the modern Singh Sabha 
movement to revive Sikhism and restore 
the old balance. One hopes that the 
distinction be draws between matters 
strictly religious in which the Sikhs may 
be a law unto themselves, and other 
matters, social and political, in which 
they have to take account of and actively 
oo-operate with other oommunitiee in whose 
midst they live, will receive nniversal 
TCOOgnition among the Sikh leaders of onr 
tiarn. Altogether it is m ably written and 
halamed book. 


(JaNUabt 1989- 

IHASE-BBEAKERS. By D. M. Borgaonkar; K.A. 

Pnblished by the New Book Company, 

Hontby Boad, Bombay. Be. 1-6. 

Pnncb's famous advice td those ahont to 
marry—D on’t— would seem to 6e the line 
of least resistance in the face of problems 
such as confront the characters in this 
play. Niranjan, a Hindu, loves Bosbon, a 
Mohammedan girl; Nadir, a Mohammedan, 
loves Leela, a Hindu girl; Sarojini, the 
sister of Niranjan, seeks the intellectual 
Vijay for constant companionship and the 
handsome Bikram for the father of her 
children. They bravely resolve—Niranjan 
to marry Leela but really husband Boshan; 
Nadir to marry Roshan but really husband 
Leela; Sarojini to marry Vijay but really 
bo wife to Bikram. So they seek their 
individual happiness while pretending to 
conform to ancient custom. This tragic 
farce is kept up for three years. Boshan 
has a son by Niranjan named Akbar ; 
Leela has a son by Nadir named Dnieep; 
Vijay under the stress of a repressed life 
develops a jealousy complex. Niranjan 
dies in a motor accident. Nadir and Leela 
decide to marry each other. Rai Bahadur 
Shankar, father of Niranjan and Sarojini, 
seeks the aid of Law Courts to recover 
possession of Dnieep whom he imagines 
is his grandson by Niranjan. The final 
denouement takes place in the Court Boom. 
The Judge's indictment and the defending 
speeches of Boshan are well worth careful 
consideration by all interested in the present- 
day social problems of India, ^e play is 
a Drama in form but is in substance a 
monograph on the institution of marriage 
to be freed from religion sLnd superstition. 
The play is strongly reminiscent of Ibsen 
and Shaw. The author brings together 
on the stage several interesting iconoolastio 
persons who would fain be the forerunners 
of a new world, image brei^iers destroying 
tbe traditions of the old order. 
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Bo«3»t OF TH2 iMVtBnsUS. By Syed 

Mehdi Imam. Allen and Unwin. 

Sah. «d. 

Mr. Imam’s book comes to ns excellently 
apbolstered in prefaces and introductions; 
Both Tagore and C. F. Andrews commend 
him, heartily to ns. Bat wfiat Mr. Imam 
has actually to tell as will probably 
interest only a few. He writes of the 
eerie and the esoteric, and be traces the 
mystic line in English poetry from Eeats 
to Bridges. For theosophical circles and 
those who trafBc on the astral planes, 
this book may have some interest; but 
to the pedestrian lover of poetry who 
walks the earth, Mr. Imam will remain 
incomprehensible. 


TKX MiOHIKBBy OF Bocuust PiAhhibo. 

By Q. D. H. Cole. The Hogarth Press. 

Ssh. 6d. 

Mr. CMe lays down a plan for the 
slow sociidisation of Britsdn, which the 
Labonr Party should follow if it won a 
general election. He suggests the methods 
and principles whid> should ‘govern the 
reorganisation of the Oivil Service and 
the Cabinet, the controlling of prices, the 
regulation of investment, etc. fie envisages 
a whole scheme which wotlld lay the 
foundations of a socialist economy in 
Britain. Although the book is of academic 
interest, it should be read by ail 
who believe in economic and political 
reconstruction. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Lhasa: This Uoly City. By F. Spencer Chapman. 

ChatU) and Wiiidim, Loudon. 

SooiAMSM IN New ZisALANu. By John A. Iasc. 

T. Werner Isaurie Ltd., Loiiduu. 

CoPKBKTOUS. The Founder of Modertk Astrononiy. 
By Angiw Armitage. George Allen and Unwin Ltd , 
London. 

Thk Spirit or Indian Civilization. By Dr. 

D. N. Roy, University of Calcutta. 

Tub Madras Statbs and Mysork Dirrctoby, 1038. 
Edited by T. M. Satchit. The Pearl Press, 
Ooohiu. Kb. 7. 

Thb Foundations or Living Faiths. An Intro- 
duotioQ to comparative religion. By Haridas 
Bhattaoharya of the University of Dacca. 
Published by the University of Calcutta. 

Primary Education in India: SuggesUons for Its 
improvwnent and expaasion by Diokar D. 
DeMi, M.A., LLB. Servants of India Society, 
Girgs^un, Bombay. Price Re. 1*4. 

Rbpori on thb Ska -borne Tradib or the Province 
OP Madras for the year 1937-38. By W. 
A. Wwl, B.A., Colleciur of Customs, Madras. 
Manager of PubltoatkMis, Delhi. 

Report on the Administration oethb Meteobo- 
LOOiCAi. Dbpartmeni of the Oovermnent of India 
in 1937-38. Manager of PublicatioDS, Delhi. 
Reviews and Opxniovs on Skri Bbaoavad Oita. 

The Rase shala Aoshedfaarhum, Goodal, KathiiHrar. 
Pleabubs. By DoiuIm Aio^. A book ai poems. 
C3diiHok Press Ltd,, London, BD. 4. 


Records or the Obolooical Survey ur India. 
Vol. 73, Part 3, 1938. Manager of UovemnMUi 
PubliuatioiiB, Delhi. 

Hbvirw or THK Tuadm or India in 1937.36. 
Manager of Publications, Delhi. 

The PoLri'icAL and Social Doctrine or Communism. 
By R. Palme Dutt. Hogarth Press, London. 

Little Steel. By Upton Binelair. T. Werner 
Laurie Ltd. Blaokfriars, London, £.C. 4. 

PoLiTiCs IN Pke Mumhal Timrs. By Dr. lehwar 
Tope. Foreword by Rt. Hon. Sir TeJ Bahadur 
Bapru. Kitabistan, Allahabad, and London. 

The All-India Industrial and CoMiiBaioiAL 
Directory, 1938-39. Friiited by M. Q. Deeai and 
S. R. S. Rao. Published by the All-lndsa 
Inditttrial Federation, Medowe House, Medows 
Street, Fort, Bombay. Prkw Rs. 2. 

Res Nullims : An essay on Property. By 
I. S. Pawato, Pleader, Harpanahalli, Oni, Hnbli. 

Baroda Administration Report, 1937-38. Issued 
the Dewan of Baroda. 

Studies in Benoali Literature. By Kallpfi^a 
Mukerjee, m.a., m.r. s t. Arthur H. Stockwell, 
29, Ludgate Hill, K.C. 4. 

Bxx^ERtMENTs IN BsE CULTURE- By S. R. Hatayaua 
Ayyar. S. V. S. Vaein, Beediee^, Cooooor. 

Rtsb and Growth or 1»»Un XosnUusM. By 
Maganlal. A. Bueb, M.A.* Beroda GoBeffe, 

Baroda. 

The CoNHianmoNAx. fiiacmr otIxima. ByKrt* 
Pnaiu^ The ladiaa Freed, Ud*, AiUdiabad. 





General 

OONQEBSB AND THE STATES 
Under Gandbiji'e guidance, the Congreec 
Working Committee, which met at 
Wardhoganj on December 14, adopted the 
following Reeoltttion on Indian Statee;— 

The Working Committee welcome* the awakening 
of the people of Indian Stiite* in many porta of 
the ooimtiV and oonaider* tbi* oa a hopeful 
prdlude to the larger freedom oompriaing the 
whole of India, for which the Congress has 
laboured. 

The OoRunlttee supports the demand for Civil 
Liberty and Responsible Qoveriunent under the 
si{^ of the Rulers in the States and expresses 
its solidarity with these movements for freedom 
and self-expression. 

While appreciating that some Rulers of States 
have roco^laed this awakening as a healthy sign 
of growth and are seeking to adjust themselves 
to it in oo-operation with their people, the, 
Committee regret* that other Rulers have sought 
to suppress these movements by banning peaceful 
and l^itiroate orgonnations and all political 
activity and in acme cosea resorting to cruel and 
Inhnman repression. 

In particular, the Committee deplores the 
attempt of some Rulers to seek the aid of the 
British Government in India to suppress their 
own people and the Committee asserts the right 
of tho Congress to protect the people egoinst the 
unwarranted use of military or police forces, lent 
by the British authorities, for the suppression of 
the legitimate roovemente of the people for 
Rseponsibie Government within the States. 

The Committee desires to dratv attention afresh 
to the resolution of the Horipura Congress, which 
deBnes Congress policy in regard to tho States. 
While it is the right and privilege of the 
Congress to work for the attainment of Civil 
Lib^y and Responsible Government in the States, 
the existing circtunstanoes Impose certain limitatione 
on this work and considerations of prudence 
prevent the Congress from interfering organisationally 
and directly in the internal struggles in the 
States. 

This policy was conceived in the best interests 
of the people to enable them lu develop self. 
taUance and strength. It was also intended as a 
quasar* of the go^wUl of the Congress towards 
^ States and of its hope that tl» Rulers, of 
their own accord, would recognise the spirit of 
Dm times and satisfy the just aspirations of 
Muir psopls. 

Bsperieoee has provsd the wisdom of this 
poUoy. But Miia woe never eonoeivsd as an 
ebliMMaa. The Coomta* has always reserved the 
*• < it is it* daty, to guide the people of 
tto B m *s and land thm it* inSuencs. Wita the 


great awakening that is taking plaoe among the 
people of the States, there must be on inoteasing 
identiaeation of the Congreea with the Statta 
people. The policy laid down by the Hor^ura 
Coogres-, which hoa bean so abundantly justified, 
must continue to be pursued. 

While, therefbre, the Working Conunittee 
welcomes the movemente in the Statee for the 
attainment of Responsible Government, it odviefs 
the people not belonging to the Statee concerned 
against taking port in civil disobedience or the 
likes Participation by such people will bring no 
real strength to the movement and even embarrass 
the people of the States concerned and prevent 
them from developing a moss movement on 
which strength and success depend. 

The Committee trusts that all movements in 
the States will adhere strictly to the fundomeotat 
Congress policy of non-violence. 

Baroda 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM IN BARODA 
" The policy of His Highness’ Qovernmenli 
is the close association of the people 
with the administration and the satisfying 
to the fullest extent of aspirations 
which are the direct outcome of the 
enlightened policy of His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb," declared Sir V. T. 
Kribhnamachai'iar, the Dewan, in opening 
tho Session of the Baroda Assembly on 
December 12. He continued: 

Baroda, os a State, has developed on lines of 
its own with traditioDS, individuality and culture 
of which there is reason to be proud. It has 
been well said: ‘Every constitution emerges from 
the spirit of a people through an inward progress 
of development or rather every constitution is tho 
spirit of a people.’ Few men have pondered 
more deeply over States and their problems than 
His Highness the Maharaja Saheb and I commend 
to you the following extracts from a recent 
speech of his: 

There should be no striving after a soul-destroying 
imiformity. We ore often reminded that it » 
unsafe to generalise about India; and if the 
mere observer needs that warning, far more 
weighty is it in the vastly more important 
domain of administration. We oil want to 
develop naturally each aooording to the path of 

evoiution on which he hoe set out. 

In many fields of ootlvity—raass education, 
ra-orlentetion of indiganou* culture, eociol isgisiatioo, 
devising of method for associating the people 
with the administration, raconciUation of cooBictihg 
communal and other interests—the Statee with 
their distinctive traditions can embark on fruitiul 
axporteenta; and it would he a pity to do 
anything whieh would deprive India of this 
wealth of politioal and administrative experienoe. 
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Mysore 

BLSSMBNTABTBDCOATIONIN MYSORE 

Pw-raaohins recommendatiooB for the 
improvement of elementary education in 
Mysore State and for financing the proposals 
are contained in an interim report issued 
hy the Committee on Elementary Education 
which was appointed hy the Mysore 
Oovernment in 1987, with Mr. S. P. 
Rajagopalachariar as Chairman. 

IThe Committee states that the survey 
of the progress of elementary education 
in the State, since the passing of the 
Elementary Education Act, shows that 
little progress has been made either in 
the expansion of elementary education or 
in combating illiteracy. 

The bopee entertained at the time ef the 
passing of the Elementary Education Act that a 
great fillip would be given to expansion have 
not been fulfilled and the present state of things 
in regard to the progress of elementary education 
indicates that the scheme, as outlioed in the Act, 
has been practically a failure so far as expunsiun 
of elementary education is concerned. 

Hyderabad 

THE HYDERABAD BAN 

The,Hyderabad Government have banned 
the singing of Bands Mataram in State 
institutions according to a Press communique 
issued by the Information Bureau. The 
communique is the sequel to the strike 
by a large number of students of Osmania 
University ovei^ the expulsion of several 
Hindu students for the singing of Bands 
Mataram. The communique states: 

la connexion with the present strike by certain 
Osmania University students over the singing of 
the Bande Mataram in hostels of the University 
as a part of Hindu worship and the representation 
they have made to the authorities on the subject, 
H. £. H. the Ni»im*s Goveininent in the Education 
Department wish to make it clear that they are 
unable to accept any claim that the song, which 
is of comparatively reoent origin and has become 
the subject of controversy, is an integm! part of 
Hindu worship. .... 

^e Government, therefore, have decided that 
tlwy are not prepared to allow the song to be 
sung in any Qovernmeot isstituimos. 


Travancore 

THE STATE OONQRB88 

Mahatma Gandhi has, after obtaining 
due permisdoD from the President of the 
Travancore State Congress* published the 
account of his interview with the members 
of the delegation who recently* sought bis 
advice at Wardha: 

I told them” (State Congress Deputation^, he 
says, “that their cause would be damaged by 
persisienoe in charges against the Dewan and that 
the question was not one of the tsuGi or othm** 
wise of the charges. It was one of pcditiual 
insight. 

I could not be a party to the conduct of a 
struf^le, which must engage and exhaust lime 
and energy in pursuit of a personal matter to 
the exclusion of the most important one of 

Swaraj .The employment of civil disobedience 

liad well defined limitations and required suspension 
as the occasion demanded.*' 

t^ochin 

COCHIN’S PROBLEMS 

Like Mysore, sllhoogh not to the same 
degree, Cochin is troubled by certain 
financial conBidorationa. The arrangements 
which were made with the Oovernment 
of India a few years ago, bring her a 
substantial income from the Cochin port. 

The BailwHy which rune from Blioranut to 
Emaoulam which U her property, although it is 
worked by the fioutli Indian Hailway, brings her 
a by no means negligible amount. Her total 
annual rovenuos are not much over a orore of 
rupees and she spends a fifth of them on education. 
She has a population of a little over one millioD 
which is a large one, because in size it is one of 
the smaller States of India, one-third of which is 
uninhabitable. Cuehin has one of the highest 
percentages of population per square mile, and 
since the last eensus there seems to have bran a 
considerable increase. 

All this, says the Statesman, makA 
Coobiu anxious to guard her finances. 
She, too, like certain other States, makes 
it a grievance that she pays any tribute 
at all although her quota is only two 
lakhs. She has a few other legal and 
technical grievances which call for redress. 
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Indore 

8ib 8, BAPNA'S BBVIBW 

Inaogarating the sixth' session of the 
lodore Legislative Conocil on November 14, 
Sir Serayamal Bapna, tbe Prime Minister, 
BODOunoed that the life of the Council 
wonid be .extended for one year. 

In tbe course of hie speech, Sir Serayamal 
referred to Federation and said that the 
negotiations continued and that the Anal 
details of tbe terms of tbe instrument of 
acoeesion bad yet to be determined. 

Sir Serayamal expressed satisfaction at 
having come to an arrangement with the 
people's leaders regarding the popular 
agitation in tbe State for certain political 
reforms. 

In conclusion, he appealed to tbe Sanatan- 
ists to co-operate with the Government in 
giving effect to the new charter of liberty 
for the Harijans, granted recently by 
the Maharaja. 

Kurandwad 

GRANT OP RESPONSIBLE GOVT. 

The Ihijah Saheb ‘of Kurandsvad 
State made the following important pro- 
nounooraent in the courBO of his s^ieech 
at ft Durbar held recently to celebrate 
the sixth anniversary of his installation:— 

You sU do Itaow that ttio ideal of responsible 
government Iim been accepted in British India 
by tho British Government in 1017. You also 
know that soma of the Deocan States have recently 
acoepteii this ideal in principle. Although I consider 
that small area, small population, and slender 
» romurces of tide State are serious and real 
dURotilties in the way, I have dec'id^ to aeeopt 
in priuoiple tlte idsa that respunsibie govemment 
under the wgis of the rulers of Ubto dteOe vhou^ 
ba the ultimate goal or ideal of the State 
ftdimuistratioa. 
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Kidbapar 

RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
la a Press interview. Ban Bahadur 
Surve, Prime Minister of Eoibapor State, 
declared that shortly tbe State snl^eots 
would be granted rights of responsible 
government and that a representative 
assembly would be set up. 

.It is learnt that the Representativo 
Connoil of tbe State will consist of 42 
members, some elected by the people and 
some by tbe Jagirdars of tbe State. 

Dhenkanal 

REFORMS IN DHENKANAL 
The Ruler of Dhenkanal in Orissa has 
decided to grant to his subjects certain 
constitutional rights and privileges, which 
will enable their representatives to be 
associated in tbe administration of the 
State, according to a message from tbe 
Private Secretary to the Ruler of 
Dhenkanal. Tbe message adds that the 
changes will be made with effect from 
the next financial year and that steps 
are now being taken to settle tbe 
preliminary details without delay. . 

MaytirbhanJ 

NIGHT SCHOOLS IN MAYURBHANJ 
In order to strengthen the campaign 
against adult illiterac)^ 20 night sohoois 
have been started in different centres that 
are chiefly (topulated by the aboriginal 
sections of the State. The sohoois sit for 
two hours in the evening, Efforts are made 
through the Oriya Supplement to the 
Slate Oaeette to create a taste for reading 
and an ability to take active interest in 
the affairs of rnral npiift. 
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Soi;^ Aftrica 

INDIANS IN SODTH AFBICA 
la hiB ICeiDorftndain presented to the 
Asifttio liaccl Ijaws Commission at 
Jobannesberg, Mr. B. Bama Bau* the Agent- 
General for India, dealt ^itfa the question 
of Indian ownership of fixed property in 
Transvaal. He said that refusal of 
ownership rights tended to lekd to slum 
conditions as no tenant would willingly 
spend money on the repair of another 
person’s property. 

Originally, the Transvaal Government 
had restricted Asiatic ownership in the 
interests of public health. 

I thould like to esy that the Government 
may, perhapt, have considered iteelf justified in 
passing such l^^lation in 1885, because it was 
then only three or four years after the first 
Indian liod settled in the Transvaal, and the 
Oov^nraent through inexperience or fear may 
have felt it necessary to take precautionary 
measures. But the history of the last 50 years 
has shown that from a sanitary point of view 
such legislation was quite unnecessary. It is the 
local authorities concerned who, instead of paying 
particular attention to sanitary conveniences ana 
drainage in these areas, are inclined to neglect 
them. 

The reasonable solution would appear fb be to 
remove the root'Cause of the trouble, and it is 
cu^cordingiy suggested that this Commission 

recommend that Asiatics be given the elementary 
right to own land—a right which is held by any 
permanent and intelligent section of the population 
of any country. 

East Africa 

INDIANS IN BAST AFBICA 
There are about 100,000 Indians in 
East Africa. The last official cenaoa of 
1981 reveals the following distribution;— 
Kenya ... 48.628 

Tanganyika ... 25,144 

Zanaibur ... 16,246 

Uganda ... 14,160 

In East Africa as a whole, the Indians 
outnumber the Europeans by more than 
three to one. Of the total European 


population in East Africa, which amounts 
to about 80,000, more than half is found 
in Kenya. The Indians thus form the 
largest single group of the non-native peoples 
of East Africa. Mr. L. James, writing in 
the latest number of the United Empire 
about the condition of Indians in East 
Africa, says: 

A sliflhtly higher perceotaga of IndUtiM is engaged 
in agmuHure than in Kenya, but again the 
majority are engaged in commerce and clerical 
work. There are no restriotiona bpon Indians 
residing anywhere in the Colony, aa Britain is 
prohibited by the terms of the Mandate from 
following a discriminatory policy. Since Britain 
acquired the Territory, the Indian population has 
doubled. The grievances of the Indians in 
Tanganyika have been largely concerned in the 
earliar years with the loss of ootuddmable sums 
forcibly loaned to the German Government during 
the war and afterwards repudiated. Apart from 
difllouUies oonneoted with taxation, the Indiana of 
Tani^yika have fairly cordial relations with the 
Administration and (onsequently have been 
vigorous opponents of the closer union of East 
African territories. In Uganda, where the Indian 
population is similarly concentrated in the main 
commercial centres, the relationship with the 
Administration has been particularly harmonious. 
In Zanzibar, where the Indians have long been 
the merchants, money-lenders, and shop-keepers, 
many Indiaiui have bought up the estaiea of 
impoverished Arab laodholden. 

Fiji 

INDIANS. IN FIJI SEBVICE 

Three InJiane, Messrs. Kagbavanaad, Bant 
Singh Cbola and Mirza Salim Bux have, 
for the first time in the history of the 
colony of Fiji Islands, been appointed to 
work as the Indian Assistants to the 
District Magistrates in that country. 

Mr. Bsghavanand is the son of the late 
Mr. Badri Mahrai, who was the first Indian 
member of the Fiji Legislative Coanci!.' 
It is the first time that Indians have 
been raised to this rank in the civil 
service. 

Another appointment, of importance is 
that of Mr. Shankar Fertap as the Sub- 
Inspector of Police. ELe Js the first Indian 
Sub-Inspector of Police in the Fiji lalaada. 
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Malaya 

BMIQBATIQN TO MALAYA 
"All emigratioit to Malaya must stop 
till sooh time tb»t guBMUitees are forth- 
aomittg for the proper treatment of our 
workers," says Pandit Jawaharlal Nebro 
in a message to the Central Indian 
Association of Malaya. Pandit Nebrn 
goes on to say : 

Tlui ntemory of my viiit to the beautiful aud 
pleanant land of Malaya is fresh ia my mind, 
but above sU I think of the tot of the thoneanda 
of Indian workoie there, I have eome to know 
of the heavy reduotions which have been made 
by ttw planters in the wagea of Indian labourers 
without any reference to India. I am glad that 
the Central Indian Association of Malaya has 
resisted this, and the Oovernment in India have 
banned aU recruitment of South Indian labour to 
Malaya. Subsequently, it apmars that under 
cover of voluntary emigration labour recruitment 
has continued in an illidt form. But in September 
lost the Central Assembly passed an Amending 
BUI regulating this form of labour emigration also. 

Bfforls are now being made by vested interests 
in Mahwa to open out fresh sources of cheap 
labour from India which they can exploit at their 
wiU. We liave to be vigilant to prevent any 
such opportunity being given to them. India 
cannot and will not permit exploitation of her 
ohildren in this way and we must insist that no 
Indian worker should be allowed to be ruled 
away abroad unless decent wages and conditions 
of bvelihood are assured for him. Therefore all 
emigratioo to Malaya most stop till sooh time 
that guarantees are fortbeomiog of proper treatment 
of our workers. 

Tanganyika 

THE FUTURE OF TANGANYIKA 
StiatemeQtis reported to have been made 
during the Moniob negotiations regarding 
German colonial claims have caused 
considerable consternation among all sections 
of the community in Tanganyika. As a 
redult, a movement formed to conduct a 
oamipaign against any transfer of the 
ool'ony has been reorganised. 

The Central Committee representing 
Europeans and Indians has decided as a 
preliminary measure to cable to the 
Bast Africa Board, fpoiotiog ont 
tbeir eorious alarm at the prospect of an 
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early development of German ol(umS*and 
asking the Board to obtain ftdta Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald an immediate assurance in 
view ot repeated pledges that Tanganyika 
was an essential part of the British Empke. 

Other influential quarters in Britain are 
also to be ^vised of the general feeling 
of alarm. Indian and South African 
iubahitants are taking up the matter with 
their respective Governments. 

A Nairobi message adds: 

Karolmeute to the Tsogonyika League, a body 
pledged to reaiat to the utmost the return of 
Tanganyika to Germany, are pouring in from aU 
parte of Eaat Africa. 

Mr. MacDonald has since given the 
assurance. 

Ceylon 

INDIANS IN CEYLON 
The Government of India have definitely 
refused to accept the recent amendment 
to the Village Franchise Ordinance passed 
by the Ceylon State Council. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, it appears, feel that the 
amendment, which excludes all the estate 
labourers, including even the Sinhalese, 
from franchise, cannot be regarded as a 
satisfactory solution of the rights ot the 
Indian labourers. 

Mr. H. M. Desai, who recently went 
to Simla, had placed the view-points of 
the Indian labourers in Ceylon before the 
India Government, whose present attitnde 
is believed to be the reenlt of this 
representation. 

Subsequent to the reply of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, H. B. the Governor of 
Ceylon, it is further understood, referred 
the Amended Bill to His Majesty's 
Government for fresh oonsideraHon. In 
view of tike flrmnms of the India 
Government, it is not nnlikeiy that the 
Secretary qf State for the Colonies may 
advise His Majesty not to give assent 
to the Kll. 



DICTATOBSHIP AND DEMOCRACY 

It BeemB to have become the fashion 
in Pariiamentary ootratries to look upon all 
dictatorshipB with unconcealed diaapprobatien 
and denounce everything associated with 
them. A writer in the Twentieth Century, 
Mr. Dharam Bir Vohra, points out that 
this is not fair. For dictatorships arise 
out of the necessities of the situation and 
serve a purpose which cannot altogether 
be ignored. 

Who can »y, for example, that Qetmany after 
the War was a fit eubjeot for the demooratic 
experimente each as the Weimar Republio wee 
ieeigned to carry out! Not only were the Oermans 
almoet ooinitiated in the arts of demooracy but 
they felt terribly humiliated at the outrageoua 
restriotione which the Peace Treaty impoaod upon 
them. They longed to regain their former poeition 
of cupremacy in the galaxy of nations but realized 
that the Republic was utterly powerless to lead 
to this end. Hence they squirmed impatiently 
under ite dead weight and wished for a strong 
wfcn who would raise them out of the slough of 
inaction and give them a cause to work for. This 
environment was evidently not the most desirable 
one for a democratic government and it was 
inevltahle that the Weimar Republio should break 
down hopelessly. 

On the other hand in both Britain 
and Prance, democracy survived because 
conditions were not ripe for the appearance 
of a truly socialistic party convinced of 
the futility of Parliamentary methods. 

The Peace Treaty placed these countries in a pod- 
don of undeniable advantage in the Add of world trade. 
It enabled them to restore thdr economic strength 
rapidly and, therefore, to carry on with the old 
iustitotioDS satisfactorily enough. The capitalists 
in these countries did, indeed, find it noosssary to 
T 


reduce wage rates severely, aud dittress among the 
working classes did in fact reach a pitdi hitherto 
unimagined. But conditions were not nearly aa 
liopeless aa they were in the vanquished countries 
end every one expected that prosperity would soon 
be restored. People in general found no reason to 
lose faith in the existing government jnd there was 
no tendency to look towards the Socialists for the 
betterment of prevailing conditions. Consequently 
the capitalist elements felt no need of attempting 
to consolidate their position by winning over the 
discontented elements to their side, or by ranging 
nationalist sentiment against the Socialists. Ilemo- 
cracy in France and Britain, therefore, escaped 
annihilation largely because these cotmtries were not 
compelled to face up to fundamental issues. 

However, even in the typically democratic 
couutries. Parliamentary methods are not 
always looked upon as most satisfactory. 
For example: 

America dating the financial crisis of 1833 was 
compelled to give President Roosevelt aimost 
dictatorial powers. Some people went so far aa to 
assert that America had entered upon an era of 
Fascism, but although this was an undoubted 
exaggeration, it cannot be denied that daring thoee 
oritieal years demooratic procedure had definitely 
fallen into abeyance in America. Similarly, the 
British Government daring the Great War was 
obliged to impose unusual restriotiona on ita aubjeota 
and for ones the theory of the sanctity of civil 
liberty had to bo ' thrown to the winds. 

It is clear, therefore, says the writer, 
that dictatorship and demooracy are not 
competing forms of government ba(i 
experiments adapted to suit entirely different 
conditions and oirenmstanoes. It is os 
failacions to compare the one with the 
other as it is to compare man with woman. 
Both are right in thrir own places jnst 
as much os mu M>d woisfto are in tbeifft 




EDUCATION POE JODSNALISM 

Pnblio opiDioo ia any oonntry is largely 
shaped by newspapers tbrongh effloient 
journalists. Though the actual technique 
of journalism is acquired by practice, the 
journalists to be reaily useful to the 
oommnnity should be men of wide studies 
and liberal*outlook. The latter qualifications 
oannot be assumed unless the journalist 
acquires first a sound general education and 
then special technical education pertinent 
to bis prbfession, Thus the need for 
special education in journalism is apparent* 
Mr. 8. O. Warty, in the December number 
of the Modem Review, urges that Universities 
in India should introduce a course in 
journalism and a degree to mark the end 
of that course. 

" It is my considered opinion that no 
candidate should be admitted to the special 
studies of journalism in a University 
until be had first acquired the B. A. degree. 
As regards the special studies for the 
degree in journalism, one has to take 
note of the fact that in India, journalism 
at the present day almost completely 
consists of political writing so great being 
the emphasis placed on pblitics. For this 
reason a scientiflo and systematic study 
of politics in all its practical and theoretical 
aspects must form a necessary part of a 
course in journalism. The aspirant for a 
journalistic career must be intimately 
aoqnainted with the currents of economic 
and political thought in the moderh world, 
the forces now at play in shaping mankind 
and its actions, and the problems of each 
flonntry and nationality on the globe with 
thtir historic background. The journalist 
maat be able to take a world>view of 
things and to lodk at the problems at 
haiiA l(om that perspective. The first 
(hiD 9 that a journalist has to learn is to 


space at bis disposal and he ehould he 
able to do so whilst running over tiie 
sheet itself with his blue pencil. Be 
should also cultivate the practice of 
describing events in a picturesque yet in 
a truthful manner. Similarly a certain 
number of exercises in article-writing of 
various sorts must be made compulsory. 
The principles in regard to the reviewing 
of books with some practice must also 
be taught.” 

In addition to these compulsory subjects, 
specialisation in voluntary subjects should be 
prescribed, and subjects like Indian Politics, 
European Politics, Asiatic Politics, etc., 
may be profitably studied. 

“ THE INDIAN OPINION ” 

The Diwali Number of Indian Opinion 
(of Phoneix, Natal) is very interesting. The 
journal was founded by Mahatma Gandhi 
in 1908, The Special Number is beautifully 
illustrated and well printed. It contains 
messages among others from Mr. B. Bama 
Ban, the Agent-General, who says that he 
cannot do better than repeat a message 
which Mr. Gandhi sent to the Indian 
oommnnity of South Africa some years 
ago. The Mahatma's message alluded to 
was as follows : 

We hear aonitant referenoea to diasensioiu among 
you. If you go on creating different and conflicting 
interaste, e,g„ the rights of the rieh as (Ustinguished 
from those of the poor, the rights of the Northern 
Indian os distinguished from those of the Sonthem 
Indian, of the Coloniol-boms as distinguished from 
those of the merohante, of the latter ffom those 
of the indentured, of the Transvaal Indians as 
distinguished from the Cape Indians and Natal 
Indians, you will lose the little that yon have 
got. If yon sridi to better the pontion of the 
whole ootnmnility yon wfll ahr^s stand nidted. 
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condense elaborate news or writing •into 
intelligible summaries to suit the limited 
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. IN DBfBNOl OF OXJLTURB 


ri^ng tide of barbarism has goaded 
Olat Sti^itedOn to make a bold plea is 
defence of enltate. through hie article 
in the October iesae of the' Lottdon 
Menmry. Artists, he says,, have been 
sttflering a oomparative neglect, whereas 
the scientists have been largely need for 
deeply unmoral ends. , 

Soientisli have inadverteatly served a domioant 
class at the expense of the people. Security, 
comfort, health, leisure and luxury have indeed 
been increased in some measure even among the 
masses; hut always the wealthy minority has 
benefited extravagantly, while hosts of ordinary 
folk have been enslaved to the industrial tnsohine. 
Their physical stamina and mental health have 
been undermined. And now in our day the vthole 
process of social amelioration is slowing down, 
nay is perhaps actually reversed. Even the most 
fundamental benefit, security, is threatened by 
economic disintegration, by tyranny, by war. 

He attriboteR the cause of this 
frustration of science to the change in 
its spirit. The new spirit tends to 
be commercial and secretive. Industrial 
laboratories cannot afford to give away 
their secrets to competitors. Science is 
prostituted to farther the interests of 
capitalists and Governments, because they 
are the only bodies who are rich enough 
to afford costly research. 

" Economic demand has been greatly 
influenced by the needs of Governments 
for armaments. And since Governments 
are generally far more wealthy than 
private individnals, and since capitalistic 
and imperialistio national States are 
inevitably hostile to one another, the 
demand for armaments is immense. 
Moreover, it has constantly been stimulated 
by the machinations of the great arma¬ 
ment firms, which have spent lavishly 
to foment national rivalry. Tbna a large 


proportion of the wealth, intelligenoe, imd 
energy devoted to soimtifio research has 
been given np to disoovering more and 
more effective methods for destiroying 
human wealth and homan life." 

The triampb of materialistio soienoe and 
oapitalistio indostry is the oanse of the 
new kind of barbarism, springing np from 
the decay of oapitalistio society. Fascism 
stands as a striking creation of the 
frustration of soienoe. There is no hope 
for civilization or for oultore till the 
social injustice is abolished. For the 
construction of a better sooial order, a 
struggle to overthrow the existing 
plutocratic oligarchy should be carried. 

“ Is there anything of a practical kind 
that Boientists and artists can do to help 
m the struggle, he asks. The artists (of 
all sorts) are in too weak a position to 
do much. They can only talk. But the 
scientists are in a very strong position. 
They are extremely important for the 
functioning of modern society. If they 
were to organize themselves and refuse 
to oo-operate in exploitation and tyranny, 
the powers of exploitation and tyranny 
would have to bapitnlate.” 

LABOUR A CONSERVATIVE PARTIES 
Mr. Arthur Slaberdain writes in the 
Liberal Maoaiine as follows;— 

The Lsbour sad Coiuervslive psr^M exist 
esseatiaUy to further the interests of organized 
groups of producers. The predominant powsr in 
the Labour Party is wielded by the trade unions. 
The Conservative Party has became the iostmment 
of oertaio agrioultursi and indtutrial interests. 
Ideally both wish to plan society so that 'fiW 
sjoau quo were favourable to the interests is 
maintained. Both lutve created monopolies, petrified 
the industrial structure, closed avenues for enterprise, 
regimented the oonsnmer, pemlised effloisnoy, 
inoreased the power of tbs exaeutive, soorifloed 
the common good for sectioaal advsntiwe. BoOi 
are exponents of the Phiioiapby of Orab. The 
ptinoipue of both aca reetriotionist, eoUeotlvlst, 
monopoliet, antinritorien. . 
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BEITAIN'8 FOEEIGN FOLICT 

*‘3!be view tbat England ooald safely 
allow snob a ruler as Hitler to override 
Europe, to make himself master o' one 
State after another by naked force, to 
aggrandise bis power to snob a degree 
that be ponld despise not merely the 
coneoienoo of mankind but the armed 
strength of any rival implies a 
complete breach with the whole tradition 
of British policy,” says the Manchester 
Guardian commenting on Chamberlain’s 
conduct in the recent crisis in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

For England to stand aside while the plans 
were carried out would be an abdication so 
important as to mark a revolution in the history 
of Europe. Mot a singls Fo'reign Minister of the 
nineteenth century can be named who would have 
resigued himself to such a catastrophe. It should 
be the policy of this country to allow no one 
Power to become a danger to ^he liberties of 
Europe; that was the deolaration of Fox, who is 
chiefly famous for his opposition to war. The 
Vnder-Seoretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Butler, 
quoted and approved this statement as describing 
British foreign policy in the past at a recent 
meeting of the Institute of International Affairs. 
No doubt we should be exceedingly wary and 
careful in the application of Yhis principle, but 
the destruction of the liberties of Europe would 
not be too strong a phrase to describe her domi¬ 
nation by the Nasi system. The Ministers that 
Mr, Butl«r had in mind recognised that property, 
as Drummond told the Irish iandlords, has duties 
as well as rights. A State that has collected 
great power in the post and used it with great effect 
for its own interests so that it has possessions 
sod dependencies all over the world and draws 
wealth and prestige from every oontineut, cannot 
Mmve as if the world has no otaims on its 
adadom and strength. Great empires and little 
sniad a go ill together, said Burke. 

' But those Ministers, says the paper, 
knew also that to yield to the threats 
of a Power that recognised no right or 
law ill pubiio life is fatal to British 
tntmite as well to the British honour. 


[lltitUkiF Midi 

EUBHYTHMICS : FOE OUB GIELS 

Margaret E. Cousins, writing in the 
annual number of the Scholar, laments 
over the very low standard of health of 
girls in our country. Physical training, in 
schools and qolleges is generally negleoted. 
The girls have a doty to be strong for 
their own individual sake, because the 
burden of continuing the race is theirs 
at a later stage. She says: 

“ Improved and compulsory daily physical 
culture for girls in schools and colleges 
in every class is the first step necessary 
to be taken to raise the health standard 
of India's womanhood. 

The return of rhythm to its place of 
power in the Indian social life is one of 
the most hopeful advances of these days. 
India providentially has not been an 
exception to the response of the nations 
of the world to the renaissance in dancing. 
Especially is the Indian Classical Dance, 
the Bharata Natya, coming into its own. 
Training in dance forms necessitated 
control, concentration, memory, gracefulness, 
health. 

To-day’s new fashion of learning dancing 
is particularly valuable for securing the 
interest of the Indian girl in the improve¬ 
ment of her physique and it should be 
taken advantage of to the full. The 
more it is encouraged in its collective 
form the better, for the greater the 
number taking part in the rhythmic 
expression, the greater will be the courage 
induced to bring it to its highest perfection, 
the less there will be of personal self- 
oonsoionsness, the more the group-oonosious- 
ness (so necessary in every aspect of 
India's life to-day) will be established, the 
more powerful will be the evocation of 
health and harmony.” 
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UDSlOAIi lOUGATION IN INDIA 

Mtuio is the atteraaoe end expreBsion 
of the sonl ; no reoe oen live withont it 
end it hee ite own important role to 
play in odr onltural life If it is to 
serve its noble pnrpose, it should form 
part of onr school and college ourrionlnm. 
Mr. J. M. D'Souza has some valuable 
suggestions to offer in his article in the 
New Review of November. He says. ’ 

" The entire . system of education must 
be soaked so to say in music. The 
science and art of music must be a part 
of the ourrionlnm of every school and 
college in the country. The system must 
be freed from the shackles of compulsion 
and the portals of educational institutions 
thrown open to every optional subject, 
thus enabling pupils who are required to 
love what they learn and to learn what they 
love. Music is then bound to step in as 
one of these optional subjects. 

Musical training should start at the 
earliest stage of education. Daring the 
first two or three years, its aim should 
be to discover the hidden talent which 
will later- on be developed through a 
more intensive and graded coarse of study. 
With this object in view, ohoral singing, 
solo singing, children's operettas, percussion 
bands, musical drill should be carefully 
and systematically introduced. 

We shall then be in a position to 
direct those who are sufficiently musical 
to select music—both theoretical and 
practical, and either vocal or instrumental— 
as an optional subject and pursue the 
course up to the Matriculation or School 
Final In order that the scheme may 
work, the Government will have to vote 
to every aided institution a grant, however 
small, meant expressly for musical educa¬ 
tion. This course wiil be farther continued 


by colleges "for the benefit of thoH 
who will take music ae one of their 
subjeots for the Intermediate and Degree 
examinations. 

What, then, will the Universities do f 
Their main task will be: (1) To draw up 
the syllabi for the various grades; (S) to 
examine candidates at the various stages; 
(8) to conduct well-organised and up-to-date 
oiasses in music for both graduation and 
post-graduation purposes; (4) to aid and 
conduct research in the field’ of music; 
(d) to grant recognition and affiliation to 
private musical institutions, which will 
have to be encouraged in order that the 
scheme may succeed on a nation-wide 
scale; (6) to conduct training for the 

Teacher's Diploma in Music which, we 

• 

think, will serve the purpose better than 
the courses, for the mere award of music 
diplomas our Universities have either 
started or contemplate starting." 

THE ENGLISH CHAEACTBB 

An American, writing in the Lietener, 
says : 

A greater oation of eneerera never walked the 
earth than the Ehglish. They sneer at foreign 
fashions and then take them up a couple of 
years later. They sneer at every diotionary 
except the Oxford, although that otherwise excellent 
work actually begins every word in the language 
with a capital latter. They sneer at Amerioans 
for thinking only of business—it’s so bad for 
British trade. They sneer at Australians for 
talking like Londoners, and at Frenchmen for 
talking like Frenchmen. They sneer at Italy for 
her Imperialism, because the British Brand is 
the best. They sneer at Oerman censorship and 
then won't let me say half the things I’d I^' to 
say. Yes, indeed, when it comes to snemiag, the 
English can out-soeer anybody anywhere. But 
it’s O.K. with me. Tbere'a notiiiag I like better 
than a good wholesome sneer. And the Engh'sb 
have got to have some defence against outside 
aitioiem. 
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THE (X)W IN HINDU. LIFE 


" From iim« immemorial the cow bad 
oooopied an bononred place in the Indian 
honeebold, none oberiahed her so mneh 
ae the Vedio Indian," says Mr. Bamacbandra 
Dikehitar writing in the latest number 
of the Journal of the Benares Hindu 
University. ’ In the Rig Veda, cows are even 
treated as deities and prayers are offered 
to them for material welfare. Owing 
to the economic importance of the cow 
to man, Vddio and post-Vedic literature 
abound in ample references to her. The 
Dravidions of South India valued and 
bononred the cow no less than the Vedic 
Indian. Parallel to the Aryan worship of 
the oow, how the Tamils worshipped her 
is described by Mr. Dikshitar as foilowe: 

"In more than one place in Samyam 
literature, the spiritual merit of protecting 
cows is stressed. Tolkappiyam refers to the 
five duties of the Esatriya, of which one 
is kaval or protection, which included that 
of cows. The connection between discharge 
of regal duty and fruitfulness of Barth is 
beautifully explained in a Kural-venha by 

Tirnvalluvar, which Dr. Pope translates: 

• 

Where guardian gnardotb not, udder of kine 

grows dry’ 

And Brahman's eaored lore will all forgoUen lie. 

Cows and sacred knowledge are placed 
on a par among things whose loss will 
cripple society. This is why, in discussing 
those who should not be hurl during war, 
Purananuru rules that cows and Brahmins 
should be sent out even before the 
oornmenoement of hostilities. 

Among the ancient Tamils, catUe-lifting 
was common and was tantamount to a 
declaration of war. Cattle recaptured from 
enemy were to be kept under proper 
guard. No harm or injury was to be 
done to snob oattle.” 


it is evident from many referenees. in 
Tamil literature and SbnUi Indhm inscrip¬ 
tions that the ancient Dravidiant bad a 
horror of oow-killing and were always for 
goraksha. To them, the eow was one of 
the six objects of worship. Thus has the 
oow attained so much importance in the 
daily life of the people in different pacts 
of India from pre-historio days. 

* A NEW SPIRIT IN INDIA 
“ India is watching British policy with 
justifiable solicitude," writes Mr. Edward 
Howard, the well known journalist of 
experience in India and the Far East in 
the Daily Telegraph and Morning Post. 
Mr. Howard continues; 

Nover has her place ia the Empire beea ae 
important as it ig tO'ds^. Her f*ith in the 
maiatenanoe of the principles of liberty and 
internaiionat fair play is no eeatimental flourish. 
It derives from the praeUoal conviction that in 
such a leaderahip India has the best hope of 
securing her own liberty within the family of a 
free Commonwealth. 

For purely British interests, India cannot be 
expected to %ht any more than the other 
Dominions. When those interests, to take yotir 
correspondent’s endorsement of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
deflnition, coincide with resistance to world domi¬ 
nation by any one Power, India’s solid support 
of British policy is unhesitating. That was proved 
in 1014: it was clear at the emergence of the 
recent crisis. 

A now spirit is abroad in India—a spirit 
infuMd with confldenoe in asmrtion of a self-reliancs 
to which Great Britain has given so admirable a 
stimulus by a gradual devolution of authority to 
Indian ageucy. That spirit sharpens India’s 
scrutiny of world affairs. Bhe has means to form 
opinions. 

Her Press whioh» by the wsy, has shown a 
greatly improved sense of mpoosfl^ty of lste~ 
the by-product, no doubt, of enJumced oonstitutiona! 
responsibility—has closely followed events in Europe. 
Moreover, as a founder member of the League, 
India has distinguished sons who have bad 
practical experience of ii^araational politics 
at Geneva. 
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• INVBNTOK Of FASCISM 

Acoordiog to P<a«4d«, Oabriele B'AnQUDKiof 
the oeiebtated aoldier poet ot Italy, who 
died eai^ly last year, was the real in renter 
of fasoism. 

The w*r of 1A14-1B18 loft ia .iu wak«, to a 
oertaia extoat everywhoie, and npecially in Italy 
and Oonnany, a now oatogory of wbito-oollar 
piolatariada, who were an exceedingly troubled 
wreoki^ ia a aootety in which capitaliam and (he 
world of the working man leemed equally hostile 
to them. 

In Italy, the greatness of our Middle Ages in 
which all is disorder and life, was necessarily 
incomprehensible to their limited capacity. By a 
strange paradox, it was Oabriele D'Annunzio, whose 
lyric richness had been so splendid, who became 
the poet and the prophet of all these psthetie 
misfits. It was he who was the real inventer 
of fasoism. 

When in 1B19, D’Annunzio seized Piume what 
drove him on was not the idea of preserving the 
Italian character of the unfortunate Adriatic city 
(whoso occupation by the French immediately 
after the armistice constitutes the greatest psycho¬ 
logical blunder France has been guilty of in her 
dealings with Italy); what he thought of, and 
immediately, was a coup aimed at the whole of 
Italy; for him, Fiume was to be merely a 
springboard. 

D’Annunzio was too intelligent and too 
subtle to believe in this adulterated wine 
of the heritage of Borne. But he took 
advantage of all these springs of action, 
because be felt that they were more 
within the imaginative grasp of the petite 
bourgeoisie, embittered by the after-war, 
and it was from this class that be 
recruited hie volunteers. 

It was ha who, at Fimns, invented Uiat “ Roman 
salute" which, has now become also the "Qscinan 
salats ’’, and which he, overlooking its impUcations, 
eopied firom some statue or fresoo, forgetting that 
ia Rome the ctcss greeted each other by sbaUng 
haa(R and that only Mavse mode tiie sign which 
has baeo adopted by Ris sabjeots of Mussolini 
and Shier. 


is was D’Annunxio who invsated those dMogUss 
with the crowd, which fascism later on found f6 
useful at the Ptono di Teuaia at Rome, 

“To whom shall Fiume belong t" D’Annunzio 
called down from the Capitol balcony. 

And the mob of voluntewe, who had invadad 
Fiume, thundered from bdow: 

To us I ” ' 

And the poet-dictators 
“ And Italy ! 

And the mob, once mores 
“A noil" (To usi) 

Thie “to us" gave the key to the real 
love of D’Annunzio for the ihtherland. a bve of 
possession, not a love of devotion and saeriltoe. 

The fascist conquest of Italy, which came three 
years later, was nothing after all but a gigantic 
repetition of the mod and romaatio mterprise of 
Fiume—the same following up of D'Annunzio’s 
brilliant pioneering. 

"THE TIMES OF INDIA" ANNUAL 
The limes of India Annual for 1989 is, 
ns naual, an attractively got up number, 
packed with articles and illustrations of 
varied interest. Particularly attractive 
is this oentenary number wfaicb opens 
appropriately with an interesting article 
on “India one hundred years ago" by 
Mr. S. T. She()pard, This is followed by 
many striking articles including one by 
Sir Patrick Cadell and another by W. E. 
Gladstone Solomon, which is illustrated 
by two striking colour reproductions of 
portraits of Sir Akbar Hydari and Sir 
V. T. Erisfanamachariar. 

Of the pictures, special mention must 
be made of the floe reproduction of a 
colour plate depicting “ Monsoon flsbinf ln 
Bombay Harbour, 1886", which adorns Uie 
title page, the tinted etchings by 0. W. 
Cain, two small pictures of the Iravady 
by Mingyan, and reigrodoctions of old 
Indian works in the Moghul style. 
Altogether, the Annual is a sumptnoas 
volume worthy of the (>ooas!on. 
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THE EISHS PATH 

la ioarteentih anniTersary number 
of ibe Calcutta Municipal Review, Hr. Boy 
Chowdbnry makes a vigorous aii^iaal 
fo fbe oity fathers for greater good-will 
and oo-operation in serving the best 
interests of the city. He grants that 
imperfections and shortcomings in the 
municipal administration of every city in 
the world are unavoidable; but in the 
midst of these impediments, the path of 
duty, the ‘ Eight Path ’ as he calls it, should 
lie'clear and straight on which should be 
placed the chariot of civil administration. 
He explains : 

“ Every civilized administration, which 
is based OQ reason and intelligence and 
has public good as its main objective,>^ 
must possess a constructive programme to 
he followed assiduously and loyally for 
ordered progress. An administration with¬ 
out a plan or a programme of work is 
like a vessel put to sea without rudder and 
compass. It should be clearly emphasised 
that what is most essential is the working 
of a definite plan by the best available 
talents in the country. This is equally 
true about our city government. There 
cannot be any system in administration 
unless a plan of work is first chalked out. 
It is safer to depend on it than to act 
in an aimless desultory way. A programme 
of work helps to reduce acrimonious 
oontrovereies to a minimum and also puts 
an end to mutual jealousies and antipathies. 
■Why cannot we think more of our city’s 
good and less about individual or party 
^idas? 1 fervently appeal to our city 
fathers to pause and ponder here. 
Let na sink our differences, close in our 
ramkS'^MJd immediately prepare a cut-and- 
dried pumioipal programme in which the 
wel&H^' at ratepayers and ^e city at large 
will be ibe dominant faotw." 


JAPANESB ATEOerMBS IS CHISA 

Madame Chiang-Eai-Shek, describing Itha 
atrocities committed by the ^ 
troops in China, writes as ofoUotrti 
San Francisco Chronicle Mapastne: 

Wherever the Japaoeea^ have been, they have 
marked our land with ruin. The^ have left sears 
upon earth, our hearts and our miads—iniMibls 
soars—soars which never can be healed or etadi* 

oaied. The myriads of ghosts they have 

made will take a lot of laying—ghosts of msn, 
women and ofaildren, of ancient cities and villages. 
..... You never eaw such monstrous criminality. 
Yet in this year of grace, 1938, at this sllcged 
advanced period of civilization, there no law 
and no nation or nations to check or punish the 
criminal; no applicable international iastrumeut 
of any kind available. Think of it. The new 
style of 'undeclared war*, permitting any kind of 
unliccneed inhumanity has superseded all decencies. 

Not all Japanese soldiers have been 
willing instruments of the policy of 
frightfulness of the Japanese militarists. 
We have it on the testimony of 
General Ghiang Kai-Shek himself that 
many Japanese soldiers chose eelf-destraotion to 
end their enforced part in such barbario warfare. 
They killed one another, or banged tbemselvee, or 
disembowelled themselves, and in their pockets 
were often found letters containing their '! death 
oonneel" to the Japanese military. 


INDIA IN PBE10DI0AL8 


iNDtJBTKIALISATION OF INDIA. By Nihar 
Banjan Mukberji. [The Modem Beview, 
December 1988.] 

The Hindd Conception of Law. By 
Krishna Gopal Goswami, M.A. [Tfee 
Calcutta Reriew, November 1988.] 
Mahjoor : A Poet of Kashmie. By 
Balraj Sahui, [Tisvabharaid Quarterly, 
Nov.-Jaa.] 

BatIonaiiIbtiO 'Attitdde in Sikh Bedi- 
QioN. By Prof. C. S. Bindra, u.a., ll.b. 
[Prabuddha Bharata, December 1988.] 
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NEWS departmental f NOTitS 

Questions of Importance 


A NOTABLE JUDGMENT 

The Federal Coart of India has upheld 
the right of the Central Provinces 
Legislature to levy a tar on the retail 
sales of motor spirits and lubricants. 

The case arose ont of a special refer¬ 
ence from the Governor-General-in-Counoil 
questioning the validity of the Central 
Provinces Motor Spirits and Lubricants 
Taxation Act 1988. The Federal Court 
held that the Act was not ultra vires 
of the Central Provinces Legislature. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of 
India, in his judgment observed that 
the claim of the Govemmoat of India must 
be that any Provincial Act imposing a tax on the 
sale of any goods other than a turnover tax 
was ati^ invasion of entry 46 in the Federal 
Legislative List. 

His Lordship thought it would be strange if the 
Central Government had the exclusive power to 
tax retail sales even if the tax were confined to 
goods produced or manufactured in India, when 
the provinces had exclusive powera to make laws 
with respect to trade and commerce within 
the provincial boundaries. 

Hie Iiordship hcui^arded the guess that the 
anxiety of the Government of India arose from 
the probability that a general adoption by the 
provinces of this method of taxation would tend 
to reduce the consumption of taxed commodities 
and thus indirectly diminish the Central Exc^ 
Bavenue. 

This, however, was a circumstance which the 
Court could not allow to weigh with it if, as his 
Lordship believed, his interpretation pf the Act 
was clear. His Iiordship thought that this 
interpretation would not have the effect of 
depriving the Centre of any source of revenue 
which it enjoyed. 

Sir Maurice said he would report to 
His Eseellenoy the Governor-General that 
the Central Provinces Act was not 
ultra vires at the provincial legislature. 
Sir Shah Snlaiman and Mr. M. B. Jayahar 
delivered sepMate bat oonoarring jadgtnentB. 

8 ■ ■ 


GANDHIJI’S ADVIOB TO THE JEWS 

The perseoation of Jews in Gertnany is the 
snbject of an article by Mahatma Gandhi in 
Harijan. He advises them to choose the way 
of non-violence to vindicate their position. 

Gandhiji draws a parallel from t^ Indian 
satyagraha campaign in South AMoa and 
adds that, while the Indians resorted to 
satyagraha without any backing from the 
outside world, the Jews of Germany are in 
an infinitely better position, for they have 
organised world opinion behind them. 

Dwelling on the Palestine issue, Gandhiji 
says that his sympathy does not blind him 
to the requirements of justice. He adds: 

Surely it would be a crime against humanity to 
reduce the proud Arabs so that Palestine oan he 
restored to the Jews, partly or whoUy, aa their 
National Home. It is wrong to enter Palestine under 
the shadow of the British gun. 

“There are hundreds of ways,” Gandhiji 
says, “of reasoning with the Arabs if they 
(the Jews) would only discard the help oif 
the British bayonet.” 


PAEAMOUNTCY AND THE STATES 

Beplying to a question in the House 
of Commons, the Under-Secretary of State 
for India said : 

His Majesty’s Government adhere fully to the 
statement made by ^ noble friend, the Mtmbw 
for Horsham (Earl Winterton), in his rsply on 
Pebruary 2l8t last on this subject. The Paramount 
Power will not obstmot proposals for constitutional 
advance initiated by Rulers. But Bis MajS^'s 
Government have no intention of bringing tmy 
form of pressure to bear upon them to fntflate 
oonstitutional chanm. It rests with the'Rdets 
themselves to decide what form of government, 
they should adopt in the diverse conditions of 
the Indian States. 

With regard to the seoond, part of the question, 
the obligations of the Faismount Power to the 
States exteod to proteoting Bulm agahitt 
viotenoe and disorder and to Advising and as&tinK 
Rulers in remedying sa<di’isgithnate grievMMSe 
of their subjects aa may be found to eiist. 
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Utterances of tlie Bay 


Db. MOTT ON THE TAMBABAM 
OONFEBENCB 


Welcoming the delegates to the World 


Sib BADHAKBISHNAN'S WASNING 
“If Britain fails to develop ia time a 
strong and self-governing India, dm oann(A 
escape the destrnetion which has overcome 
empires as prond and seemingly as fli^y 


Missionary Conference at Tambaram, 
Madras, on December 12, Dr. John B. Mott, 
-Chairman, observed; 

In this tucmsting land, where we witnem so 
much of the beauty, the grandeur and themajeaty 
of the worke of Ood in nature, and some of the 
ndoet impresaive and surpaesing works of man; 
in this eaelort land with its great traditions 
antedating those of so many countries from 
which we have come, notably those of the West; 
in (tuS land of so many peoples and tongues— 
the home of one-fifth of tbs human raoe; in 
this land ^lich more than any other is the 
home of great religions and culture ; what does 
not ths world owe to India's ancient, yes, and 
its modem sainta, sages and reformers! “Uodera”— 
this at once suggests to all of us the name of 
Oaudhi. It would be hard to find a moderp 
parallel to the moral infinenee of this one 
personality over vast bodies of people near and 
wr, or a more heroic record of saeriSce on 
b^alf of a great and noble oause. In his 
advooaoy and practice of non-violence, may he 
not, in this partionlar, be charting a new course 
for mankind ! Here in India we find ourselves 
wno^ people charooterised by reverence for 
religi on, and also by large religious tolerance. 
And speaking of the Indian people, where is 
there a people more warm-hearted, more gentle, 
more peace-loving t 

In comii^ to Ismia, we have come to a conntry 
where Oiristianity is not a foreign religion. It 
ranks as one of four or five of the oldest of 
many fiuths. Tor here we find the ancient Syrian 
Chn^ which is identified with much of the 
beet in Indian life. Moreover, we must not 
overlook the fact that in India is to be found 
a larger membership in the Younger Chnrobee 
than ate to be found in any other land. Our 
hearts should be touched with responsive sympathy 
when wa remind ourselves that in India we are 
in the preoenee of one of the greeteet areas of 
poverty, of human need end suffering, and of 
•ardan-beariog in all the world. “ Bwr ye one 
anotber’e buraens and so fnlfit the law of ^rist.” 
Hon in Imfin we shall find virtually every 
” j^bUin we have left behiud us, and some that 
: irill be entirely-new to us. 

' What ia most important for all (ff us who 
-tevs some to India is fbe fact that India 
> tO’dty prsoents the world's most bstruetlve 
; Islxoatory of Ohristiaa expsiience, method, and 
adventure. Ood grant na one and ail the 
-thmility and the fhiiet end purpose to learn 
tibu'wa liiay disoovsr mush that will guide and 
inspiM US. What ah opportunity here at 
TwtlMiatn; and later os we move about this 



SiB B. BAHHAEBI8HNAN 
rooted as ber own," declared Sir Sarvapalli 
Badbakrishoan at tbe Aonual Convocation 
of tbe Benares Hindo University. 

Even now a great menace to the peace and safety 
of our country is growing up in the Far East 
and its tmnors are felt in Siam and Burma. 
Bermaoy is striving to extend her ioflueooe through 
Asia Minor, Iraq, Iran, and Afghanistan to the 
frontiers of India. In the dangerous condition of 
the world, where three great powers are acting in 
concert, adopting the doctrine of force as the 
inspiration of their poltoies. Britain must reaffirm 
her faith in freedom and democracy, not by words 
but by deeds and weld together the differonfc 
dominioxw into a unity on the basis of devotion 
to these ideals. Self-int^est, international decency, 
and justice demand the establishment of se&- 
Government ia India. Tbe most urgent problem 
is to work out a federation not on the lines of 
the Government of India Aot, but on Uoes which 
win foster and further internal unity among the 
different oomcounities and between provinces 
and States. 


THE VIQBBOY ON ESDEBATION 
H. E. the Viceroy, aAdreaeiaff the meeting 
of the Aesooiated bl Commerce 

at Calcutta on Deoetabet 19. observed: 

To.day I would maka an appeal to &tdia for 
collaboration, and 1 wotdd mue that SBPeal even 
to thoee wfio may MsSerely doobt iba valua of 
the Federal Sohme; for I am confidwit that 
experience will iuatify -ay. own profound belief 
in it. I would moke aa i^p«s2 for trust 
—tract & the Stifoecity of: tboM by whom the 
aofanne has .baeadevWSd; tcuM in tim goodwill and 
good foith of those by whom M foils to bo ewvied out. 



Polkicsi ^ 


sm miusK an febebition 

Bpeddng at IiiTerpool On the fntnre of 
India, Sir ,Ffank Noyce, a former Member 
of the Viceroy's €oanoii, Btontly defended 
the moveraeot towards complete self- 
government and, apparently feeling called 
on to jostify the present Ooustitation, he 
qnoted the Words of Sir Thomas Monro, 
Qovetnor of Madras more than a century 
ago, as follows:—“ We shall so far have 
improved the character of our Indian 
subjects as to enable them to govern and 
protect themselves." Sir Frank indicated 
that so far as Provincial Government was 
concerned, this prophecy had been fulfilled. 

In his remarks on the outlook for 
Federation, Sir Frank Noyce held that 
the opposition of the Congress is not to 
be taken seriously. Be is reported to have 
said that the repudiations of the Federal 
Scheme were not more convincing than 
were the previous Congress declarations 
that it would have no part or lot iu 
Provincial autonomy, and that once 
Federation was established, most parties 
would make the best of it. 


MADRAS AND MILITARY TRAINING 
The Madras Assembly has passed a 
resolution urging that 

it M neoeavary and desirable that immediate 
steps be taken tp provide facilities for military 
training to all oollege students and other eivilian 
population desirous of undergoing such training. 

The Premier, supporting the resolution, 
stressed that "from the point of view of 
the province as a whole, it is just on 
onr part that we should ask for and 
demand onr nstnral and proper ehare in 
t^ defentse of onr country being given 
tO'US^' V, 


THE VICBROY‘8 COUNCIL 

The fottowing appointments have been 
made with Hie Majeety’e approval to the 
Exeontive ^nodl of the Goveroor-Qenwel 
to take effect from the iMiratneat, on 
the expiry of their termt of office, of 
Sir N. N. Siroar, X.a84,« at present 
Law Member with the Government of India, 
and of Sir P. J. Grigg, K.o.BX, at 
present Finance Member to Mie Ghivernment 
of India;— 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, K.CI.S.L, 
at present Commerce Member with the 
Government, to be Law Meinher- 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudatiar, at present 
Adviser to the Secretary of State for 
India, to be the Commerce Member in 
succession to Sir Mahomed Zafrnllafa Shan. 

Mr. A. J. Raisman, O.S.I., G.I.K., 1.0.8,, 
at present Finance Secretary to the India 
Government, to be the Finance Member, 

Mb. JINNAE and Sib SISANDAB 

The right of Sir Sikandar Hyat Sban 
to offer in the name of Muslima b4p to 
Britain in the event of a war was 
challenged at a meeting of the Conncil 
of the Muslim League. 

Sir Sikandar in reply made a fighting 
speech. While declaring that it was for 
the martial classes of the Punjab to offer 
support to Britain or withhold it, he 
m^e an attack on the Congress. 

At the intervention of Mr. Jinnah the 
matter was dropped. He, however, advised 
Sir Sikandar that before making importami 
pronouncements. he shonld consnit 
bis colleagues of the Mnslim Leafhe. 

I look upon Sir Sikandar Bysl Khan gs one 
of the moBt eminent Muelime and the ■Woogeat 
pillar of the Muaiim X<eague. Bfa utteranoee are 
naturally taken as reflecting the viswe of the 
Husliffi League. Therefore ft Wbnld be beet that 
before maki^ important* ^xmonoosmaita on 
oritioal miestiona Sir B ik a h da r Etyat Bhon should 
oonsttlt hie ootlenttaet bf the Uuelhn tisagoe. 
The League dioald wM ia ponoert ln all impottt^ 
mattna. 
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Educatioiwi 


A O^Af VIOK-OHANCELLOR 


db. bbddts convocation address 


The following remarhable tribute was paid 
by H. El Lord Brabonrne, Oovernor of 
Bengal, to Mr. Syam Prasad Mnkherji on 



Mb. syam PRASAD MUKHERJI 


Dr. 0. B. Reddy, Vioe-Ghant^llor of the 
Andhra University, observed in his address 
to the Nagpur University Convocation: 

Mahstimaji baa said that the parliamentary 
mind baa oome to stay. We might go farther: 
we might any that perhapa the demooratie method 
has also come to stay. And that means not only 
a * mass responsibility as attaches under every 
form of nationalism, but the responsibility of each 
individual as a voter, as a constituent element, 
however small, in the Governments, and 1 do 
hope my young friends going out into the world 
will honour the obligation of a democratic vote fully 
and always. . . . 

1 am glad that we met on an occasion when 
there hM been a real transference of political 
power directly in the provinces, and indirectly 
as by way of a subtle reaction even in the 
All-India Government, from the British bureaucracy 
to Indian national and nationalist hands. 

I know our Ministers have been, speaking 
generally, conspicuous successes. I do not wish to 
say anything about a province in which I am 
only a transient guest, but I have no hesitation 
m acclaiming the Ministry of Madras and my 
Hon’ble friend Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar as a set 
of people who would do credit to any Government 
m any part of the world. 


the oooasiou of the Special Convocation of 
the Calcutta University, on November 26:— 

Though out paths no longer run together in 
the affairs of the University, I sincerely trust 
that during the rest of my time in Bengal, I 
may have the privilege of your help and 
co-operation in other spheres because I feel 
that Bengal needs your eervicee. 

H. E. the Chancellor continued: 

I had the plessure of meeting Mr. Mukhorji in 
Bombay last year when he came over there to 
d^ver the annual address to the Convocation of 
the Bombay University of which I had the 
honour to be the Chancellor. I well remember 
tiaat address and also remember the difiBoulty I 
hod in speaking after him. It is so much easier 
to epeak after a moderate speaker, but nobody 
can say that .Mr. Mnkherji belongs to that category. 
It W»s a magnificent speech. I then realised how 
fortunate 1 would be in having a man of his 
oallbre as my Vice-Chancsllor. 

It hss already been said that he was the son 
of a great father. If you look through history, 
do you often find that a great father is follow^ 
by a great sonf How rare it isf Nobody oan 
my that Ur. Mukhnji is being honoured by this 
hMomry docpree because be is the sou of a great 
father. It is because be is himself. He has 
asmsd furtry bB of it. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


Addressing the Convocation of the 
Patna University on November 29, Prof. 
Amaranath Jha stated : 


In India where the number of literate persona 
18 woeiully small, there arc hundreds, perhaps, 
thoasands of y<wng University graduates who fwl 
that the world is out of joint and has no use 
for them and oan do nothing for them. Well- 
meaning gentlemen, whose sympathies are keener 
than their vision, suggest in despair that there is 
too much of education in this country The 
problem is not mainly one of education and a 
good education oan become a our# for our ills 
only when it is associated with good conditions 
m other departments of life. Good eduoation wiU 
be Mly effective only when there are good eocial 
coMitions and, among individuals, good bMiefs 
and feelings. Unemployment is mainly a symptom 
of industrial maladjustment. The world is gettins 
over-populated. * * 


In India, a careful eurvey of the country’s needs, 
and a clear view of the social structure of the 
future, must precede the eduoational planning, which 
IS neoesaary and indeed urgent. This oi^ul 
planning will prevent the revolution which is 
inevitable if there is a large number of dejected 
hopeless, hungry intelleotaals. 


FBOBZtBMrBBFORB liAWTEl^ 

PiMidisg over tlu Beoond EUetna Distriot 
Lawyere' OoofereDce on December 18, at 
the Mseeain Bnildisge, Bezwada, Sir M. 
Venkatasobba Bao, retired Judge of the 
Madras High Court, dealt at length with 
the problems of lawyers and gave many 
useful suggestions. 

Analysing the causes and effects bf 
overcrowding in the profession. Sir Venkata- 
Bubba Bao suggested that lawyers should 
settle down in the villages and take up 
such work as advising and conveyancing 
for which there was great scope in 
the country. He exhorted the lawyers 
to create a common fund with which 
to help the poorer section of litigants. 

As any increase in the number of 
judges or courts was impossible under 
present conditions in order to cope with 
the work of arrears. Sir M. Venkatasnbba 
Bao suggested that practising lawjers of 
known integrity and capacity from one 
district might he appointed judges in 
another for short periods on an honorary 
basis. He made a similar suggestion for 
dealing with the arrears in the High Court. 


PBDBEAL COURT APPEALS 
The Federal Court has rejected an 
application filed on behalf of Lakhpatram 
for the grant of special leave to appeal 
to the Federal Court from an order of 
the Patna High Court refusing leave 
to appeal. The Chief Justice of India, 
Sir Maurice Gwyer, said that the Statute 
did not vest in the Federal Court the 
power to grant leave without a certiiloate 
from a High Court, which in this case 
had been refused by the Patna High Court. 
The Federal Court similarly had no inherent 
power to grant special leave in the absence 
of such a oerkfloate. 


SibSHAD! LAL & Hb. JtlsftQB JAYAKAB 


Sir Shadi Lai has resigned his post on 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Counoil 
which he hae held for four years. 



Tbs Ri. I|on. Sir 8HA01 Lai. 


As we go to Press, we learn that the 
Hon. Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Judge of the 
Federal Court of India, has been offered 
and has accepted a place on the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Sir Shadi Lai. 


ABOLITION OP DEATH PENALTY 
The House of Commons by 114 vffltes 
to 89 carried a private member’s motion 
favouring the abolition of death penalty 
for an experimental period of five years 
contrary to the advice of the Government 
on November 17, But the passing of a 
resolution does not oonstBute a Government 
defeat and no action is likely to follow 
this expression of opinion by the Common!, 
which is not mandatory. 
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insuraiice 



THE UNMED INDIA 
' !il^« saocesa of the Doited India Life 
* lAsaaras in Madras as a ]^"i§nMer 

twadethi eonoern bas encouraged its 
ooadnotors to extend the scope of its 
opei^ionS' to Mysore and far away Bombay 
and Baagl^ The Company pwns its own 
bniidi^p in Madras, Bombay,'and Calcutta 
and s«me measure of the prosperity that 
has attended its efforts in Mysore is 
evident from the fact that it bas been 
able to raise a magnificent structure in 
BangaJore. 

It was a happy thought of the Directors 
to have invited H. H. the Maharajah of 
Mysore to perform the opening function. 
The Chairman of the Board of Direotor|i 
of the Company presented an address 
of welcome to His Highness enclosed in 
a rilver basket embossed with the model of 
the United India Bangalore Branch buildings. 

His Highness, in declaring the building 
open, said : 

Toil can see for yourselves how fitly it symbolises 
the stability and seourity which are the qualities which 
one associates with aU sound iosorance business, 
and I pray that it may long remain as an enduring 
monument of a very remarkable piece of twadeshi 
enterprise, and that the Company msy live to 
extend its benefits both to the poUoyholders, 
whose minds are set at rest, and to those 
responsible for the development of the country, 
whom it it able to assist by its organised finance. 


INSURANCE IN CEYLON 
The proviaions of the Draft Ordinance 
for the regulation and supervision of tbe 
conduct of the business of insurance in 
Ceylon generally follow the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Banking Commission of 
which Sir Sorabji Pochkbaoawala was 
Chairmaa. The provisions of the Ordinance 
are applicable to frotrideot Societies also. 

proposed that aoy body, company 
w- individual carrying on life insoranoe 
in Ceylmi should be heqn^^^ to have a 


wiorUng capital of a liai sam of &oi 
than Bs. SOfiOO exolndye of deposits 
With tbe Deputy Tinanoial Secffotiry, 
whioh olasaea of inanr^ will be 
required to make and idSo bold gilt-edged 
aeonrities. 

It is also provided that no parson 
shall allow or offer to allow an induce- 

e 

ment to any person to effect or renew 
an insurance in respect of any kind of 
risk relating to lives or property in 
Ceylon, any rebate of the whole or part 
of the Commission payable, or any rebate 
of the premium shown on tbe policy, 
nor shall any person taking out of 
renewing a policy accept any rebate 
except such rebate as may be allowed 
in accordance with the published 
prospectuses or tables of the insurer. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 

Tbe Hon. Mr. V. Bamdas Pantoln, 
President of the Southern India Co-operative 
Insurance Society, while presiding over the 
Bombay Fresidenoy Co-operative Conference, 
said : 

Among the non-credit sotivities of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Movement, oo-operstive inanrmoe deserves to 
occupy an important place and its benefits and 
potentialities should be better known. An 
insurance society working on co-operative basis is 
never a superfluity ia spite of the host of 
well-established and large joint-stock companies 
working in this country. 

Every member of a co-operative society ought 
to be told that to obtain cheap credit is not tbe 
sole object of co-operation and that a oo-operative 
society does not exist merely to enable its 
members to borrow. The habsts in Bengal is sure 
to afford snob facilities to a legioA who are now 
being driven from pillar to port in search of 
empioymeat—^patriotic, industriras and «dant 
youths who can work wondsn if they receiva 
proper training. An. apprtiBlioe blaM bn sound 
business lines ■huttld be opened by every good 
bank which shoald afford faciUtieS to aspirants 
for banking bnaioess. This may appear trouble¬ 
some at the beginning but a tramed man is 
bound to be an asset m ^e long run. 

Another essentiBl reqdinmeot is the sUmulatioo 
of the tamkiag habit among an increasingly 
wider public. A great deal can be done, I 
believe, fit (bit duebtioa by suitable pabU^y 
propaganda." .. 




OBANaSS m (^AWA PB1FEBBNCB8 

Indians inimreat in ihe Aaglo-Amerioan 
Trade Treaty oondoded in NOTetnber last 
arieee froM the ofaangee in the Ottawa 
preferences. The new Agreement, obseryes 
a contemporary, will have the effect of 
taking away the preferences granted by 
the United EJngdom to Indian as well as 
Canadian and Anstralian wheat while the 
perferenoe given on Indian rice will be 
lowered. 

The abolition of the preference on wheat 
is not expected to affect India seriously 
in the United Kingdom market, because 
American wheat is of a quality which 
competes with the Canadian rather .than 
with the Australian or the Indian type 
of wheat. 

India's exports of wheat to tbe United 
Kingdom for September, the latest month 
for which figures are available, show 
heavy fall in value from previous years. 
In September 1986 it was Es. 2,989,616; 
in 1987, Bs. 8,160,650; and in 1936 
Rs. 1,85,082 j while for the six months 
ending September 80, the figures for the same 
three years respectively were; Rs. 45,25,746, 
Rs. 2,48,98,501 and Rs. 1,00,16,696. 


THE TRADE OP INDIA 
The yearly review of the trade of India 
for the year 1987-88 published by the 
Economic Adviser to the Government of 
India does not make an encouraging 
reading. The value of India's export to 
all countries including Burma in 1987-88 
amounted to Be. 181,00,00,000, i.e., 

Ba. 4,00,00,000 less than the preceding year 
and the imports rose by Rs. 82,00,00,000 
more than the previous yemr. The 
merchandise balance of trade in India’s 
favour thus defined by over Bs. 85 crores. 



An Important decision regarding the 
liability of foreign oompaniM dbing business 
in India through agen^ to he assessed 
to income-tax was given hy Mr^ Justice 
Bangnekar, Chief Justice Of Sorabay, on 
November 7. 

The point arose on a reference by the 
Income-tax Commissioner in Ihe case of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Meyer (Indiay Limited, which 
is a branch of the parent Cea>I)0>>y, tbe 
Metro-Goldwyn-Meyer Corporation of the 
United States of America. 

It appeared that the Culvert Export 
porporation of America bad acquired the 
rights of doing business in India in respect 
of certain American films, and by an 
agreement dated September 80, 1981, they 
transferred these rights to tbe Metro- 
Goldwyn-Meyer (India) Limited on condition 
of getting 70 per cent, of the profits made 
by the latter Company in India, The 
Income-Tax Commissioner sought to recover 
income-tax on tbe income going to the 
Culvert Corporation, which had no branch 
of its own in India. 

In their judgment, Tbeir Lordships 
observed that under the law a person 
who did not reside in British India but 
still had business connections in British 
India through an agent was liable to be 
assessed to income-tax. In the piresent 
case, tbe Calvert Corporation had b^ness 
connections in this country through' the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Meyer (India) Limited, who 
acted asifaeir skgents. They were, therefore, 
liable to be assessed to snoome-tai: Cih their 
share of 70 per cent. Of ^e profits 
made by the Metro-Goldwyii-Meyer (IndHi,) 
Limited, 



<54 Women’s Page 


WOMEN’S ROLE IN SOCIETY 

H. E. Lady Linlithgow, in declaring 
Open the new building of the Lady 
Irwin High School at New Delhi on 
November 26, expressed herself especially 
interested in the coming generation, and 
she felt that she had good cause to hope 
that Indian girls would realise more and 
more the part which they were called on 
to play in ^ the future of their country. 
Better education for all classes, continued 
Her Excellency, had taught them that to 
be ornamental was not sufScient, but that 
they should aim at some form of social 
service for the betterment of those who 
were less fortunate than themselves. This 
was one instance in which the East 
could learn from the West. There was 
such a large field for women in every 
country but the professions in which 
women were most needed out here were 
nursing and health-visiting from the fact 
that they were most neglected. In schemes 
for village uplift, the difficulty was always 
to find health-visitors. 

Her Excellency pointed oijt that a husband 
was an asset rather than a disability in this 
case, 08 it was not always possible for a 
woman to live alone. She was aware that 
a great many men did not like the idea of 
mwrying wives who had professions and in 
this respect she emphasised the usefulness 
of establishing in boys’ schools in this 
opuntry classes for instructing them in the 
pnsJities they should look for in their 
helpmates of the future. 

On the other hand, pointed out Her 
Bxoellenoy, the West could leggn much 
ixsm the East—resignation and calm in 
tire taoe of difficulties and sorrow, love, 
and revsxmwB for the family, grace and 
beanty of carriage. 



Mbs. NAIDU on ODE HEBITAflE 

“ The purpose of education is to draw 
out not only individual capacity but also 
those racial characteristics that mould you 
from generation to generation,’’ observed 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu addressing the graduates 
of the 12tb Convocation of the Andhra 
University. 

tlniversUies are not luxoricB but seats of leamiog 
and saactuaries of our life. Seats of learuing in 
the day of our struggle are the very foundation 
and source from which we draw inspiration, 
manifold and co-ordinated to the service of 
progress, whether intellectual, eoonomic, political or 
spiritual. Therefore, let ho one decry a University 
as imperfect. 

Speaking about women, shb declared: 

To-day no woman of India need aak for 
coDccssions and favours or wait for orumbs to 
fall. The days are gone when women for generations 
had exiled themselves from the heritage of 
responsibilities. Women, who for the sake of 
shelter, had subordinated all their duty to the 
nation, have returned to the path of ooosoiouenees. 
To-day the responsibility of women is very great 
and grave. Women have come in their proper 
progressive manifestation of woman aakti. Women 
of India will stand as peace-makers. I chsuge 
you to be pioneers of the great ideal of national 
unity and stand as peace-makers. 


INDIAN WOMEN OVERSEAS 
“ Indian women and children in far off 
colonies were suffering a lot and needed 
the help of their sisters in India," observed 
Mr. C. F. Andrews addressing a meeting 
at Queen Mary’s College, Madras, on 
November 8. Mr. Andrews referred at 
first to the conditions in Fiji. He 
said that half the population of those 
islands was Indian. One very senons 
tronble there had always been that more 
men bad gone ont to the islands than 
women. We need from India some who 
would be able to go ont there to take 
up education as a real life service, 
continued Mr. Andrews, not merely go 
ont for a year or two, hnt go ont as 
misslonariee to eerve for a whole lifetime. 




XafBBA&T. 


UBS. vaiXL ivct 

The Kobel ‘Prize for Liieratare has been 
’Mrftrded to Mrs. Pearl Back. 

Mrs. Pearl Back, Amerioan noreliet of 
China and author of the famous " Good 
Barth ” (Pnlitze Prize winner), was born 
in the anoient city of Yochow, far in the 
interior of China, at the jonotion of the 
Yangtze Birer and Tnngting Lake, on 
June 28, 1892. She was the danghter of 
an Amerioan missionary, named Sydens- 
triokers, formerly of Virginia. 

Mrs. Book's first novel "Bast Wind- 
West Wind" was published in 1929, 
“The Yoong Bevolntionist ” and “The 
Good Barth" followed in 1981. “Sons" in 
1982, “ The, Mother ” in 1934, “ A House 
Divided" and “House of Earth” in 1986 
and “The Exile” in 1986. ■ 

SANSKBIT MANUSOHIPTB 

The University of Oaloutta, it is understood, 
contemplates publishing several unpublished 
Sanskrit manuscripts on various subjects 
it has collected. A Committee of eminent 
Sanskrit scholars, including the Principal of 
the Sanskrit College, which was appointed 
by the University to go into the matter, 
has submitted its report recommending 
the acceptance of the above scheme. 
The series will be named the “Ashutosh 
Sanskrit Series ” after the name of the 
late Sir Ashutosh Mukherji. 

A BOOK TO 8OTT YOtJB MOOD 

Here is a beautiful thought from'iLord 
Grey of Falloden quoted by Mrs. Neville 
Chamberlain at the opening of the 
Sunday Times Book Pair: 

Whenever you see a book thee you really like, 
buy it, even if you have no time to read it at 
the moment. That happy moment may come, or 
perhapt on a bed of eiokneee, then you will have 
a ohoioe of books to suit your mood. 

“the INDIAN NATION" 

The conductors of the Indian Nation, 
Patna, have issued a Special Poja Number 
with plenty of informing articles and 
interesting pictures. We oongratniate the 
Editor, Mr. 0. H. Bao. on the ohoioe 
selection of .matter and illustrations beating 
on different aspects of Behar. 


PEBSONAL .06 


THE IiATB PANDIT JAGAT NAEA7AN 

We deeply regret to record the death 
of Pandit Jagat Narayaai Lnoknow's 
premier oitizen, who jpa«sis4 away in his 
76th year: He was ^ the elected 



The Late Pandit JAGAT NARAYAN 

Cbairmao of the Lucknow Municipality, 
Chairman of the Beception Commit^ 
of the Slst Indian National Congress, 
member of the Hunter Committee to 
engnire into the Puojab disorders. Minister 
for Local Self-Government and Public 
Health, U. P., in 1919 and Vioe-Chanoellor, 
Lucknow University. He resigned bis 
office of Minister along with Mr. Ohintamtni 
in 1928. He was a great scholar ano-a 
very polished and effective speaker ia Urdb. 

DB. 0. L. KATIAL 

The highest civic hoaoor has been 
accorded to Doctor C. L. Eatial, when 
he was elected the Mayor of Finsbury. 
He is the first Indian to hold such an: 
office in an English'l^rongh, 



86 UBDIOAL 


THB NEW LINLITHGOW WAED 

The oew Linlitihgow Ward in the Gq.'^ern- 
meht Toberoalosts Hospital, 'Famhainte), 
was opened on December 17, by 
Lady Marjorie Erskine. 

Bao Bahadar Q. A. Natesan, Sheriff of 
Madras, welcoming the gathering, said 

that aa a result of the publio entertaimnent 
orgaoieed ia ooneotion with the Viceregal visit to 
Madras early in January, its. 1,905 was realised 
and Dr. T. S. d. Bajan, the rigUant Public 
Health Minister, made a personal appeal that the 
amount should be spent in constructing a ward 
here. The suggestion was approved and the ward 
was. consider^ a fit memento of the Viceregal 
visit to Madras. The design of the ward was 
drawn up by the Government architect and was 
approved by the Surgeon-General of Madras. 
The ward would accommodate 10 patients. It 
was fitted with sanitary arrangements and provided 
wi& a septic tank. 

Though the building was estimated to eosf; 
Bs 2,100 and they had only Bs. 1,900 with them, 
the oontractor agreed to accept that amount out 
of consideration m the fact that the work was 
for publio. benefit. The speaker bad been anxious 
that the building should be completed before he 
laid down his office as SherifiT of Madras. His 
wish was fulfilled although the work was put in 
hand only two monUis ago. 

He paid a tribute to Dr. Vasudeva 
Bao, Superintendent of the Hospital, who 
was doing good work here and at 
Boyapettah. 

He felt that nobody could be better 
fitted to open this new ward than Lady 
Marjorie Erskine, who was taking such a 
ton and sincere interest in this movement 
and her presence there that morning 
would serve as a stimulus to everybody 
interested in this noble work. 

Lady Marjorie Erskine, declaring the 
ward open, said that it was a great 
pleasure and privilege to open the ward. 
It was, indeed, a pleasure to come and 
< h^p in anything that did so much good 
And to help those unable to help 
n idiemselves. She congratulated Bao Bahadur 
^atesan on the extreme public-mindedness 
in the' suggestiow that the monisy might 
be utilised lor this object. 

^ Dr. Bsjan accepted the 

bhil&ig of the Government. 


HBALTa 


MADBAS PUBLIC HEALTH BILL 
In the Madras Legislative Assembly on 
November 29, Dr. T. S. S. Bajan, Minister 
for Publio Health, introduced the Madras 



Hon. Dk. T. S. S. BAJAN 

Publio Health Bill, 1988, making provision 
for advancing the public health of the 
province and moved that it be referred to 
a Select Committee with instructions to 
the Committee to submit its report as 
early as possible. 

He gave a resume of the public health 
work done in the Presidency. Referring 
to medical treatment, be said that there 
were 1,288 medical institutions under the 
control and management of the Government. 
About Rs. 81,84,562 was spent annually 
on those institutions, which gave treatment 
to about 17,469,484 patients. Treatment 
of the sick was the duty of the State. 
They should also prevent the people from 
falling sick. To-day the policy of the 
Government was not so much to multiply 
hospitals as to direct its energies to the 
prevention of diseases. Among the provinces 
in India, Madras had the unique distinction 
of possessing a perfected and well-equipped 
sanitary staff. 

An amendment that the Bill be circulated 
for eliciting pnblio opinion was rejected. 
The motion that the Bill shonld be 
referred to a Select Committee was carried. 








CtfEkSNOt ANb BANklK(i 


®m’ LOUDON SAVINGS BANK 

The remarhable fact that daring lihe 
recent crisis, instead of withdrawing their 
money from the Post Office Savings Bank, 
smali investors in the conntry continned 
to save on an increased scale was 
mentioned by Lord Mottistone, Chairman 
of the National Savings Committee, in a 
statement on October 26. 

So far from there being a panic and 
withdrawals in the criticai week-end *in 
September, the deposits in the Savings 
Bank increased by £400,000, and the 
total inves^ents in National Savings 
Certificates, the Post Office Savings Bank, 
and the Trustee Savings Bank for the 
month of September rose by nearly 
£1,600,000. Tt was a proof of the country’s 
remarkable steadiness in the hour of 
danger. 

BANK OP MXSOEE 

“ One constant factor that goes back to 
the days of the Arthasastra is that the 
beginning of .any undertaking is finance, 
and banking is the heart of finance, 
pumping the life-blood into the arteries 
of commerce and the veins of trade. 
When the heart boat is slow, steady and 
reguiar, all is well with the body politic. 
If the pulse is sometimes rapid and 
sometimes slow, if the bank shares show 
sudden fluctuations up and down, then it 
is time to call the doctor in," said His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, speaking 
at the Siiver Jubilee celebrations of the 
Bank of Mysore on December 8. 

In another sense, continned His Highness, 
the banks formed the conscience of the 
body politic. 

TBAVANOOBE NATIONAL BANK CASE 

The Privy Council has granted special 
leave of appeal in the Travanoore National 
and Quilon Bank case. Mr. Jowitt 
appeared for the District Magistrate of 
Trivandrum, and Mr. Pritt for the Appellant. 
The India Office was also represented. 
The _ Conrt, granting leave, asked the 
hearing to be expedited next term on 
technical grounds oonnected with the 
form of warrant. 


EAitiWAtS 8^ 


BAILWAV EIIFLOVEES AND TBADE ENIONB 

The All-India Bailway Employees' Confe^* 
ehoe, and the AU-Iadia. Tr^e tJnibn 
Conference, were held at ’ Dahoiw oh 
November 27, under the presidentship of 
Dr. Nandial, and adopted many resolutions. 

Opposing the introduotion of the Federal 
Scheme as envisaged by the Oovernment 
of India Act 1835, the Conference demanded 
the convening of a constituent assembly on 
the basis of an adult franchise with the 
object of framing the Indian constitution 
guaranteeing the minorities tfaeir jnst rights. 

Their other demands included* a forty hour 
week without reduction of pay, one month’s 
leave with full pay after a year's employment, 
a minimum wage of Bs. 80 for every adult 
worker, unemployment insurance of the 
working classes, maternity benefits, old age 
pension, family allowances at the cost of 
State and employers, and setting up of a joint 
conciliation machinery for all trade disputes 
• on the lines recommended for the railways 
by the Boyal Commission on Labour. 

The Conference also urged compulsory 
recognition of organised unions in every 
industry, prohibition of the employment of 
children under the age of 16, compulsory free 
Primary education, provision of workers' 
bouses by municipal bodies, district boards, 
or the State at nominal rates of rent, schemes 
for slum clearance, and compulsory health 
insurance of the entire working class and 
provision of free treatment and free medical 
consultation foif workers and their families. 

EAENINGS FEOM EAILWAY PA88ENGBBS 
An indication of the proportion of earnings 
to outlay on First, Second and Third class 
railway carriages was given by Mr. A. G. 
Clow, Member for Communications, who, 
replying to Mr. Manu Subedar in the 
Central Legislative Assembly, said that 
certain figures which were worked out 
showed that the actual broad gauge earnings 
per seat available during 1986-87 were4; 

Bs. 281 for First Class, Bs. 255 for 
Second Class, and Bs. 266 for Third Class. 

An approximate estimate showed that 
earnings per seat during 1986-87, expressed 
as a percentage of csCIiital outlay per seat, 
were 11 per cent, for First Class, 16i pm* 
cent, for Second CLus, and 80 per cent, 
for Third Class. 




U0B1O AS T?NIVi!B8i.L iDAKQUAaS 

Mc> Samparnanrad, Roister for EdocAtioo, 
ij. ;P.» flpeoed the Pcajiag Sangit Sammek^m 
at Alhahahad on November 5. Speaking 
OB the importance of the stady of Mnsic, 
Mr. SampornaBand said: 

"The language of Masio is universal. 
Its alphabet consists not of letters but 
of shratis and swaras. which are the 
same ail over the world. Yoa meet 
them in the speech of men, in the cries 
of birds and beasts, and in the humming 
of insects, fhey are present where a wave 
ripples or a leaf murmurs or a bud 
bursts its calyx and blossoms forth into 
a flower. 

It is for this reason that we can 
appreciate sounds ottered by other creatures 
and enjoy instrumental music, not only 
our own, but of other countries as well, 
where no question of following the 
meaning of words can possibly arise.” 

Music, the Minister added, lifted man 
from the plane of beasts. Poetry and 
mnsic enable ns to rise above our own 
failings and to sublimate our impulses. 

" As we approach our political indepen¬ 
dence," Mr. Sampurnanand said, “our 
cultural life is also changing. It is, 
therefore, natural that there should be a 
revival of music.” 

MUSIC IN SCHOOLS 

"A knowledge of music is essential to 
culture, and it is a mockery that the 
gramophone or the wireless should bring 
the great Masters of Music and their 
only less great interpreters into our homes 
if we have not the education to under¬ 
stand or appreciate them,” said the 
Boverupr, Sir Andrew Caldecott, at the 
EmBoal distribution of prizes and certificates 
of ^e Associated Board of the Boyal 
College of Music (London) held in the 
Boyal College Hall, Colombo. 


BPd&i! 


PATIALA 8P0BTS STADipK 

A stadium specially equipped for all 
atble^o games and meetings and large 
enough to accommodate over 80,W)0^ people 
is expected to be opened at ^atiala by 
March 1989. It is to _ be named the 
Yadavindra Olympio Stadium. Among its 
features will be a oycle traoh which, it 
is understood, ;;vill be used by the Indiaft 
Olympic Association. It is learnt that the 
Indian Olympio Association may not now 
proceed with their earlier plan to construct 
a similar track at Lahore. 

The details of the scheme for the cycle 
track were considered by the Executive 
Committee of the Indian Olympic Associa¬ 
tion, which met at Patiala reoently. 
The Executive Committee, it is under¬ 
stood, had decided to nominate 
H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala as the 
President of the Association. It also 
considered the question of extending the 
jurisdiction of the Association so as to 
include the various Sports Associations 
in India. 

KENYA'S INVITATION TO INDIA 
There is a possibility of the All-India 
Lawn Tennis Association sending out a 
strong team to Kenya in the near future. 

It is learnt that the Kenya Lawn 
Tennis Association have addressed the 
Indian Association inviting them to send 
a team consisting of at least two players 
who played for India in the recent Davis 
Cup matches. The Kenya Association, it 
appears, are willing to meet a part of 
the expenses. 

The matter is now under the consider¬ 
ation by the All-India Lawu Tennis 
Association and should the tour come off, 
this will be the second time that an 
Indian team will be taking part in the 
Kenya Championships. It will be recalled 
that three years ago, a strong team 
consisting of Messrs. N. Krishnaswami 
Captain, Chans Mahomed, S. L. B. Sawbney 
and D. Poornachandra Bao took part in 
the Championships and came out with 
credit. ■ 

WOELD’S LIGHT HEAVY-WEIGHT CHAMPION 


, . 9|be Covernor said that Ceylon was 
yiky mnoh to be congratulate on an 
Ednoation Department that had rescued At Newhaven, Connectiont, Lewis (12 st. 
the fiflk-song and folk-dance from obsoles- @ibs.) retained the. World's Light-Heavy- 
oeiiee’/iod into Weight Boxing Championship d^eating 

the Uvhtg iisBoe bf the ogtioB. Al (Gainer (l£st, AlbsO on points. 




tQBX iiOADXKt OS' SOilSStOB 

Xhs 4tb of the Indian Academy 

of SoieacM met at the Madras Medical 
College Ball with Sir 0. V. Baman in 
the obair. 

The Bod. Mr. C. Bajagopalachariar, 
Chairman of the Beception Committee, 
welcoming the delegatee, said that Sir 
C. V. Baman and other great scientists 
were like the riehig of old who led a 
life of otter selflessness. 

Sir C. V. Baman, who spoke for over 
I an hour, stressed that the true role o{ 
scientists wa's the discovery of Troth and 
that they had no conoern either with 
the application or misapplication of the 
results of scientific discoveries. All the 
same, scientists owed an obligation to 
society of which they formed a part and 
would do their beat to promote its 
welfare. 

Dr. T. 8. Tirumurthi, Secretary of the 
Conference, read messages wishing the 
Conference success. 

SIB SHAH MD. SULAIMAN 
Sir Shah Md. Sulaiman, the eminent Indian 
Scientist and Federal Court Judge, has 



SiB SHAH Mo. SITLAIMAK 
been unanimously elected President of the 
National Academy of Soienoe. 


MLM WOEIiD ' )$ 


tijyi YSKEASASUBBA BAO’8 ADVIOB 

Presiding over the party given in honor 
of Miss Shanta Apte at Hotel Connemara, 
Madras, recently. Lady Venkatasubba Bao 
said that the Kim indnstry had made of 
late Amazing strides in India. If properly 
organised, she said, it promised to become 
a major force in moulding the .lives and 
thoughts of the people. Already several 
orores of rupees had been invest^ in the 
indnstry in India. A doty, therefore, had 
been cast on those interested in their 
welfare to utilise this industry to increase 
their national wealth ani^ reduce 
unemployment. 

The screen more than the stage could 
be made to play a wonderful part in 
working great transformations whether 
in social, moral or political spheres. A 
good film might be a means of raising the 
moral tone of the people and a bad one 
of corrupting their tastes and lowering 
their standards. It was incumbent upon 
every lover of the country to see that 
all their resources were mobilised with a 
view to producing good pictures. There 
was a great need for producing films with 
the object of putting an end to the social 
evils and bringing about a better social 
adjustment. 

MADBAS FILM CONPEBF.NCE 

The Third Madras Piovincial Film 
Conference met bn December 22, at the 
Gokbale Hal), Madras, under the presidency 
of Mr. Naiajanan. Delegates from the 
various important centres of the province 
and those interested in the film industry 
attended the Conference. 

Mr. C. B. Srinivasan, Editor, 
Swadesarnitran, declared the Conference 
open. 

MIS8 SHANTA APTE ON ACTING 

" People are inclined to think that the 
life of Cine Star is free and easy. As a 
matter of fact, we artistes are far more 
overworked than you may believe. We 
have to be oontinnonly in training and 
it is by no means easy to leave the studio 
for any length of time,” said Shanta 
Apte broadcasting from the Madras Station 
of All-India Badio during her recent visit. 


io A^talioBiiiis 


AUTOMOBILE INfiUSTBY IN INDIA 

The oeoessity for the establishment of 
an automobile factory in India oanaot, he 
oyer-stressed. At present, says Mr. K N. 
Mathur, Superintendent, Open Hearth, 
Jamshedpur, in the Tisco Review, a medium 
power car manufactured in the United 
States costs about Bs. 1,800 ex-works, or 
about Bs. 2,460 in India, including Inland 
and Ocean freight, sea insurance, import 
ditty of 87i per cent, and Bombay Port 
Trust charges. Adding one-third of this 
. amount ^r gross profit to dealer, the 
total approximate sale price of an American 
oar, delivered at Bombay, works out to 
Bs. 8,250, as against a price of about 
Bs. 1,800 in America, the cost to the 
Indian consumer thus being pretty nearly 
double the price paid by the American 
consumer. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
figures, continues Mr. Mathur, that capital 
invested in this industry in India ought 
to bring in a very handsome return even 
after a full allowance is made for 
depreciation and replacements. At the 
present price level, the gross profit per oar 
should work out to Bs. 1,000 approximately, 
and even if 50 per cent, of this figure is 
taken as representing the ultimate net 
gain, the total probable profit on 12,000 
vehicles will be in the region of 60 lakhs 
per annum, which works out to 40 
per cent: on the initial capital outlay. 
Mr. Mathur concludes: 

All that is needed to get the automobile 
industry started in this country is a 
spirit of enterprise, a business capacity 
and the desire to go ahead and be 
abreast of the rest of the civilised world. 

NOISELESS MOTOB HOEN 

A motor-horn has been produced which 
warns other motorists effectively, though 
apparently it is silent. The hark of this 
noiseless motor horn, beyond the scope 
of man's hearing can be picked up by a 
miwophone installed near the seat of 
t^C ^^iver of any par in the vicinity. 
Tme ‘devkie has been introduce in 
Qemsny. 





ISMAILIA TO BOBT DABWIN , 

The recent B. A. S', flight from Ismatiia 
to Port Darwin, says the tTAijp, has other 
than a spectacular aspect. The surpassing 
of the previous long distance record, till 
now held by Bussia, is certainly an 
Bohieveroent to be proud of and the 
E. A. P. about which Britain had 
recently not been particularly enthusiastic 
or proud, majy be said to have staged an 
effective come-back. The significance of 
this flight lies in the visible proof that 
it has afforded to observers, that inter¬ 
national boundaries are shrinking. 

PBOGBESS OP AVIATION IN INDIA 
It appears from the report on the 
progress of civil aviation in India and 
Burma for 1987-88 that the import trade 
in aircraft and aircraft parts and 
accessories advanced from Bs. 14 lakhs in 
1986 to Bs. 41 lakhs in 1887. Complete 
aircrafts imported rose from 80 valued at 
Bs. 6'4 lakhs to 62 valued at Be. 81'4 
lakhs. The growth of civil aviation in 
India will result in a further increase in 
these imports and will become another 
source of economic drain unless steps are 
taken to establish aeroplane factories in 
the country. 

WIEBLE88 BE8EEVE POE B. A. P, 

A new civilian wireless reserve of the 
Boyal Air Force has been announced. 
The reserve in which it is hoped wireless 
amateurs will serve is intended to build 
up an adequate efiScient reserve behind 
the signals branch of the Boyal Air Force 
which will be immediately available in 
an emergency. Training will mostly be 
undertaken by volunteers at their homes 
on their own sets and consists of regular 
exercises broadcast from the Air Ministry. 

JAMES WILLIAMS 

James Williams, the world’s champion 
parachutist, was killed at an aviation 
meeting at Iiouis-le-Saunier, France, on 
August 16. An aeroplane took him up 
about 8,000 ft., and he had arranged to 
broadcast his impressions while dropping 
through space down to about 1,000 ft., 
at which level he was to have opened 
his parachute. The parachute failed to 
open until be was within 800 ft. of the 
ground, and the borrifled spectators watdied 
him crash to death. 



WDtfSTBY 

IHB GttSPBL OF SWADESHI 
Mrs. Sftrojim Naida, deohuring the All- 
lodia Efaadi and Swadeshi Bxbibition open 
at the Congress House, Madras, on 
December 18, said: 

"Swadeshi means the re-birth of our 
hearts that have exiled themselves for 
three or four generations from our own 
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inheritance. It is when we return—we, 
exiles and children of exiles—to our own 
birthright of beauty created by our own 
hands—beauty which is the synonym of 
bread for the starving that we can be 

said to be Swadeshi.Swadeshi is a 

benedictian that brings to all without 
discrimination of sex, label, caste or 
community, the resources of bread, of 
national pride, and the ability, imagination, 
talent and application to supply their 
own needs.’’ 

THE NATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 

The National Planning Committee met at 
Bombay on December 17th. Among others 
who attended the meeting were;Mr.Jawaharlal 
Nehru, President of the Committee: Sardar 
Yallabhbhai Patel, Mr. J. B. Eripalani 
General Sebretary of the Congress ; 
Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj, Treasurer of the 
Congress; Mr. V. V. Giri, Minister for 
Industries, Madras; Mr L. M. Patil, Minister 
for Industries, Bombay; and Mr. Barua, 
Minister for Industries, Central Provinces. 

Inaugurating the meeting of the Commit¬ 
tee, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose outlined 
the industrial possibilities of the country 
and emphasised the need for the Committee 
seeing that in whatever suggestions it 
made for the industrial regeneration of 
the eoantry, the interests of the smaller 
village industries were strictly safeguarded. 
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AGBIODLTOBAL MABEETING 
“ In India, an important stage has now 
been reached, for many marketing surveys 
have been completed or are well advanced, 
and broad conclusions have emerged which 
call for application on a large soaie,” said 
His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, 
addressing the Conference of Ministers on 
Agrionltoral Marketing, which -opened in 
New Delhi on November 28. 

At a oomparatively early stage the neeeasity 
ceitain lines of improvement beoame . clear. The 
standardisation of weights and measures, a wide 
adoption of the system of regulated markets, which 
had already proved its volus ih some parts of 
India, are rocominendations oomtnon to all the 
reports. It was also apparent that grading and 
standardisation would offer a fruitful field 
for development. 

Standardisation, said His Excellency, the 
determination of, and strict adherence to, 
grades was a key to distant markets, and 
given improved world conditions, it is a sure 
road to expanding business. Lord Linlithgow 
expressed bis confidence that the labonrs 
of the Conference would end successfully. 

.TEWS IN BIHAE BBHVICE 
The United Press learns that the 
Bihar Government have decided to employ 
on Rs. 250 to Rs. 500 per mensem each 
four expelled Czechoslovakian Jews in 
the Industries Department of the Govern- 
'ment in response to the request of 
Mr. Jawabarlal Nehru. 

One of the Jqws will be in charge of 
the scheme for controlling floods and 
rivers in Bihar. The second will be an 
expert in electricity or agriculture. The 
third will be an industrial organiser, 
while the fourth will be an industrial 
chemist. 

INDIA’S AGBICDLTDKAL PHODDOE 
Consequent on the passing of the 
Agricnltnral Produce (grading and market¬ 
ing) Act by the Central Legislators in 
February 1937, grading and marketing 
stations have been established in different 
parts of India by the Imperial Conncil 
of Agricultnral Research during the 
year 1987-88. 

The Bucoessful experiments carried ont 
by these organisations, says the Report issued 
by the Conncil, amply jastified the hopes 
entertained by the fiwneFs of this A^t, 
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IiABOtTB IN INDIA 

Hr. Harold Bugler, Director of the 
lateroational Laboar OfflOe, who toured in 
India recently, has published a import 
entitled " Problems of Industry in the 
Baet" recording his personal impressions 
of social and eoonomio conditions of India. 
Reviewing labour standards in India, the 
Report points out that the conditions 
prevailing in large-scale industry do not 
compare unfavourably with those in many 
European countries and that, except in 
respect ot^ wages, employment conditions 
are in reasonable . correspondence with 
the stage of industrial development reached 
by tbe country. Gonditions in small 
factories and unregulated workshops leave 
much to be desired in respect of health, 
sanitation, lighting, ventilation, safety, 
etc. The report makes a plea for the 
further reduction of hours in large and 
small-scale factories and points out that 
a shorter period of more intensive work 
is more profitable from both the employers’ 
and workers’ points of view. 

BONDS TO WOEKEES 

Mr. Abdul Bari, labour leader and 
Deputy. Speaker of the Bibar Assembly, 
in a’ statement in Calcutta recently, said 
that the management of Tatas had agreed 
to introduce a sliding scale of payment 
regarding the departmental production 
bonus. The bonus would how be distributed 
among ’ 8,000 workers in addition 
to the 8,000 already receiving it. The 
decision was taken at a meeting of a 
Committee consisting of Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, Congress President; Mr. 
Bari, himself the President of the Tata 
Workers’ Union, and Mr. A. R. Dalai, the 
managing director of Tatas. 

HODBS OF WOEK IN D. 8, A. 

The new U. S. A. Wages and Hours Bill 
came into operation on October 24 for 
all industries engaged in inter-State 
commerce. It is estimated that one-and- 
a-haif million workers in the Country 
will ha directly affected by the increases 
in wages and shorter hours or both. 
Prendesd! Bdosevelt 8%ned the Act on 

June 


MB. a. SBINIVA8A tXllN&AS 
A pnblio exposition of the main roHnns 
which made him retire from pnblio life 
was made by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar at 
anniversary of the Reading Room opndpated 
by the Jawafaarnagar Congress Sahihit, hdd 
at Madras. He stated that be wonld.;i^nter 
the political arena if be felt thi^ there was 
a crisis. 

It is not want of request on the part qf friends all 
over Tamiload and the Andhradeea that has prevent^ 
fne from coming bsck to publio life. There is no 
false sense of dignity about me. If I think any oriais 
requires my presenoe, wheNier you ask me or not, 
I will force myself on you. If, on the other hand, 
I think my coming will be the harbinger of disoord 
amongst the people, being a atrong man naturally 
and not being able to adjust myself and say one 
thing at one time and another at another, wmoh ie 
the lot of politicians here and elsewhere, then, I am 
afraid I cannot come. 



Mb. S. P. RAJAGOPALACHARI 
First Member of Coonoil, Mysore, who has 
juet retired from service. 

TEA IN BELIEF OPEEATION8 
Referring' to the special relief work con¬ 
ducted by tbe Indian Tea Market Expansion 
Board’s field party in the district of Gorakh¬ 
pur, United Provinces, daring the recent 
floods, Mr. H. A- Ansgri, Sub-Divisional 
Officer, writes: 

The arrangemente made qa behalf of the Indian 
Tea Market Expsnaton Bond to distribata tea to 
all the reihgee osmps 'duiiisg floods at Oolonelganj 
were extremMy satiraotory and it added a Inuht 
spark in the atrsngenwnis made for the comfort 
of tile refogoes. I folmd the tables elean and the 
tea supplied was immensely liked by the refines*. 
I am gi^ful to tile oi^nfoetioo for having made 
arrat^emoiti so Blsely Siod for a eontinsaT ^iod 
of about « WStit Iw tiw ben^t iM tbe .rMugees 
oxolttdvs^,; 
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THE COMMUNITY AND 


By Pbof. U. C. BHATTACHARJE 
{Bengal Educational Service) 

N O one 'denies that India's political groups, again, 

future depends on the political unity and the Musse 

of the different communities of the ant, and op till 

country. Of the communities, the Hindus most difficult 

undoubtedly constitute the majority. The have shown t 

next largest community is, of course, the can'more or le 

Mussalmans. There are other minor .the Hindus 1 
communities such as the Indian Christians, the Mussalma 

the Anglo-Indians, and the Sikhs. All The number < 

these are groups according to religion, negligible. If 

and not according to political or economic out of aocouni 

interests. Ordinarily, in democracies of the country, 

the West, parties are formed according those who this 

to political and economic ideals, but not * have to think 
according to the religions persuasion of Why is this 
the members. In India, economic ideals about? Some 

have not yet taken root to the extent of writings of n 

supplying a basis for party organisations; opinion, e.g., t 

and political ideals have op till now been the Muslim 

very timidly defined and, therefore, only supply the cl 

vaguely understood; and even now, outside question. So 

the Congress, they mean little more than concerned, the 

a share of the political power, which, India and hav 

again, is nothing more than appointment but friendship 

to offices. Henoe in India we still have in this future 

the nnforl^nate spectacle of most of the there nndoubti 

politio^ly active groups being held together aside, the rest 

by no other bond than the religion into united India, 

which their members were born. As for the 

Talcing things as idsey 'are, the political of them havi 

unity of India must neosssarily mean the cure striving 

unity of idiese relii^as groups. ^ these ideal. But a 
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groups, again, the unity of the Hindus 
and the Mussalmans is the most import¬ 
ant, and op till now has been found to be the 
most difficult to achieve. Past experiences 
have shown that the other communities 
can'more or less easily work together with 
.the Hindus for political purposes; but 
the Mussalmans generally hold aloof. 
The number of the Mussalmans is not 
negligible. If it were so, they might be left 
out of account in the political struggle Of 
the country. But since this is not the case, 
those who think of India’s political future, 
have to think of Hindu-Muslim unity also. 

Why is this unity so difficult to bring 
about ? Some nf the recent speeches and 
writings of men of different shades of 
opinion, e.g., the correspondences between 
the Muslim League and the Congress, 
supply the clue to the answer to this 
question. So far as the Hindus are 
concerned, they are striving for a free 
India and have never professed anything 
but friendship for the other communities 
in this future India. Communal Bilms 
there undoubtedly a^e, but leaving them 
aside, the rest of the Hindus do Want a 
united India. 

As for the Mussalmans, quite a number 
of them have joined iffie 'Congress imd 
eaee striving to rmiUse the Congx^ 
ideal. But a much greater naffibeir *Of 
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them bold tidoof from the CongreBS—Bfty, 
even oppose it. They betray a DervoosneBS 
abost the seearityOf their religion and 
ooltnre and are frankly hostile to a'peggible 
Sisdo Baj. They want all sorts of 
gnarantees, althoogh one seldom knows 
who will jtive these gnarantees. The 
nature of the gnarantees also does not 
appear to be clearly nnderstood; for, 
though during the past months there has 
been a good deal of pnblioation on the 
subjeot, no one has ever defined the 
natnre of these gnarantees and the sanction 
behind the gnarantees. 

One thing, however, is clear; these 
Mnss^mans do not want to live under a 
Oovernment in which the Hindus -will 
preponderate. They make no secret of this., 
But they also say, perhaps as a justification 
for this attitude, that they want the 
safety of their onltnral and religions unity 
to be gnaranteed. The Mussalmans dislike 
a Hindn Gbvemment, because such a 
Government, it is alleged, will be hostile to 
their religion. Bat the two things are not 
the same; it is one thing to refuse to accept 
a particular Government; it is another to ask 
for safety of religion and onitnre. The form 
of Gkivernment that yon do not like may 
not be hostile to your religion; yet yon 
may not like that Government because 
of other reasons. The two questions 
should be kept separate. Bnt we almost 
always find them mixed up. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. The cry of 
religion in danger adds a zest to the 
hostility against any particular Government. 
We may, however, treat them separately. 
And smoe religion figures more prominently, 
we may take that ^ up first, 

Culture and reli^on are not necessarily 
an fibisot oi attack bf a Government, 
even tbou^ tiw Government is not our 


b^, The Bindns have lived udder 
Muslim rale for several centuries. Althotmh 
occasional ontrages against the religion 
of the Hindns must have ts^ken place, 
still it was not the rontine work of any 
Muslim Government; and the fact that 
Hindns have survived Moslem rote of 
India for nearly a thousand years, proves 
th,e general proposition that an ordered 
Government mast be tolerant of the 
religions faith of their snbjeots. And the 
Christian rnlers of today have certainly 
been highly tolerant both to the Hindns 
as well as the Mnslims. Is there any 
reason to think that the fntnre democratic 
Government of India will be intolerant 
of any faith or onitnre ? Except for those 
whose mental framework is still medissval, 
religion, one may be permitted to think, 
is after all an individnal's private affair 
and the less State thinks about it, the 
better. Of course, we are not talking of 
morality, which is another matter. 

Even onteide India, there are examples 
of a religion and onitnre left untonohed 
by a State entirely controlled by men of 
another religion. Inquisitions have been 
there. Religions persecution is not 
unknown to history. Yet snob things 
belong more to a period of frenzy and 
bigotry than to the normal life of a 
oonntry. The Jews are an example to the 
point. They have no oonntry of their 
own. They do not speak the same 
language even. A German Jew does not 
know English, and an English Jew 
is not expected to know Breneh. Yet, ie 
it not a fact that they have as yet 
maintained their racial and onltnral anity ? 
If they had noti what is the signifioanoe 
of the anti-Semitic movetoent in Germany ? 
If they had been snbmerged in the 
dominant population of the oountry lot 
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-aiopiaoD, tbe aati-Setbitib agitation even if British obnneetion, is sevsted, the 


-wbiild have been meaningless. The Jews 
are rich, they are intelligent, bat they 
are politioaliy nnimportant in the country 
of their domicile. Their intelleotaal 
snperiority is beyond cavil. Spinoza. 
Alexander, Bergson, Einstein, Freud—to 
take a few names at random—are all 
Jews. In England, a Jew can rise and 
has risen to the highest position. Disraeli 
was Prime Minister. In more recent 
times, there were Lord Beading and 
Edwin Montagu. But even in England, 
as Jews, they are politically unimportant 
and it cannot be said that owing to 
their religion, they do not sufFer, any 
disadvantage. But in spite of that their 
cultural solidarity is not broken. In other 
countries, they are much less important. 
But in spite of the drawbacks of their 
political situation, have they not maintained 
even in those countries their cultural and 
religions unity ? 

Their present persecution in Germany 
is regretted by the world's public opinion. 
But could any political guarantee prevent 
this treatment of a small minority by a 
strong majority ? Besides, it is not for 
their culture and religion that the Jews 
are being persecuted; they suffer because 
of their political views and activities. 
Ordinarily in modern times in a deoent 
civilised society, any minority can retain 
its culture, provided of course this cultnre 
is not itself a handicap to the country’s 
social, moral and political life. 

Eighty millions is not a negligible 
number. If these 80 millions of Mussalmans 
in India want to retain their culture and 
religion intact, they certainly can, even 
it they have little Or no politioal power 
to bade them. But whatever form the 
future Qoverainent of In^a may '^e. 


Mussalmans in India ans bound to have 
very much more shskre in it than the 
Jews as such have in any country in 
the world. 

The Mussalmans of India ought to know 
that leaving a few Asiatio countries 
of the world they are a minority. In 
England, in Bussia, and even in China, 
they are a minority. But we have yet 
to know that their religion it in danger 
in these countries. On the contrary, only 
the other day, a Chinese Mossalman caume 
to India to enlist India's sympathy for 
the cause, not of Islam in China but of 
China itself, and he wanted the sympathy 
not of the Mussalmans of India but of 
‘India itself. The cry that Islam is and 
will be in danger if the Hindu majority 
begin to rule India is, therefore, baseless. 

But if all signs are not misleading, 
there is a subtler psychology at work. 
The Mussalmans would prefer British 
rule to the majority rule of the Hindus. 
And the cry of culture and religion is 
raised probably only to conceal the real 
issues. The Mussalmans were the rulers 
of India before the British came, and 
Britain wrested the politioal power from 
them. If Britain ever leaves India, to 
whom should the legacy of her politioal 
power go, except to the Mussalmans? In 
plain language, there are many Mussalmans 
who aspire to be the unequivocal rulers 
of India again; not in partnership with 
men of other religions persuasion, 
absolute rulers. If there is to be a 
democracy or representative government, 
then it also must be of snob a character 
that their voice must ^irbdominate. 

At one time, many Moslem leadws 
dreamt of a Moslem kingdom, oonsistilMt 
of N. W. F., SAshmmre, ^njab, Siad, .-^ 
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proyiooee. It was obristened “ Pakistan ”. 
With the decay of British power in 
Indw, And with the hdp of neigh^oaring 
Moslem kingdoms, the realisation of this 
c^eam was considered perfectly feasible. 

Jnst at ‘this moment, this idea of a 
separate Moslem kingdom in India does 
not appear to be openly in the field. 
It was part of a Fan-Islamio movement, 
which had ,its headquarters outside India. 
Bat the dismemberment of the Moslem 
kingdoms and principalities on the west 
of .India, the downfall of the Caliphate 
and the establishment of mandates and 
zones of inflaenoe by Baropean Powers 
in western Asia—all these have shattered 
the foandation of any such hope. 

Bat certain recent events in other parts 
of the world may have a repercussion 
on the Moslem World also. Palestine 

looms large in the horizon. Italy’s anti- 
British propaganda in Egypt and Arabia, 
and Germany’s undisguised hostility 

towards Britain’s hold on Moslem countries • 
are factors to be reckoned with. They 
are bound to produce effects which we 
can but dimly visualise at this moment. 
There is' another event which may serve 
as an exemplar to Moslem countries. It 
is the absorption of Austria by Germany 
and the Active interest taken by Germany 
in the atfairs of the Sudeten Germans 
of Czeoho Slovakia. If the tie of race 
and language is so strong as to encourage 
Otus country to interfere in the affairs 
Of another, then will not the tie of religion 
40 the same? If the Mussalmans of 
^ 1 ^ require it, will not military help be 
fortbooming from .the Moslem countries 
offibsiilf India—from Afganistan, from 
Fen^. from Iraq, from Egypt, and from 
f orkiorlf If NOh help does come, not 


aIbo across the sea and the air^-theo 
why should not the Mnssalmans India 
be able to regain their forrqjsr position 
of power and prestige in India whitb 
they lost to the British? We j^all 
consider ourselves very much mistaken if 
this psychology is not working in any 
mind. As a matter of fact, very recently, 
expression has been given to such a 
feeling of hope by some prominent leaders 
of Muslim India; readers of newspapers 
must recollect their names. Besides, the 
utterances of some of the Muslim leaders 
in respect of certain army legislation 
also indicate the same mentality. The 
Mussalmans, we have been told, constitute 
nearly 70 per cent, of the Indian army 
in India. Any opposition to recruitment 
to the army would mean keeping these 
Mussalmans out of the army; and 

support of recruitment means keeping 
them in. And the meaning of keeping 
up a predominantly Muslim army is 
obvious; when a revolutionary change of 
Government comes, power will apparently 
pass to those who command the army. 

Is a Muslim Haj in India again possible ? 
Need we discuss the possibilities of the 
establishment of such a Muslim Raj in 
India with the help, if necessary, of 
Muslim Powers from outside India? If 
Muslim Asia can concentrate its attention 
on India, non-Musliip Asia also may do 
the same; and if the establishment of 
Muslim Raj in India can be the dream 
of some, an opposite of it may be the 
dream of others. There is Jiqian in the 
Bast; and if poet Noguchi has not 
misled us, Japan has started a pan- 
Asiatic movement. For . the oommunitiee 
Of India to hope for outside interference 
in order j^at ibeir communal auperiorti^ 
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Qtaf^ W jMtablisbsd is, to Mir ibe leasti, 
snleblal. No Moribie sod ptociotio Indian 
will Itte India to be the battle-grouad 
of Westeto iuad Eastern Asia. .And what 
is more, no patriotic Indian—be he a 
Hindu or a Muslim—would like to change 
one foreign master for another, whether 
that other be Muslim or Buddhist. Let 
ns, therefore, think of India as a self- 
contained country, aspiring to be a free 
nation and having a place in the comity 
of nations. 

If we rule out the possibility of an 
exclusively Muslim or an exclusively Hindu 
India, and if we genuinely disapprove of 
such a desire, then what can be the 
reason for Muslim hostility to the 
Congress ideal? 

Xhe danger to religion is imaginary; if 
it does not exist in China, it ought not 
to exist in India. Cultural solidarity, 
again, is an undefined and ill-understood 
expression. In dress, manner, and language, 
the Chinese Mussalman has little in 
common with a Mussalman of Bengal or 
Tripoli. The Mussalman's aloofness from 
the national movements of India, therefore, 
must be otherwise explained. In most 
oases, it is political, though the policy 
underlying is ill-disguised. But unfortun¬ 
ately this attitude of aloofness is due to 
a misunderstanding of the whole position 
in India. There are certain obvious 
facts which are cot always stressed. 
The Hindus constitute the majority of 
the population of India. And of the 
minorities, when artificial barriers and 
third-party interference are removed, all 
except the Mussalmans will gravitate more 
easily towards the Hindus than towards 
the Mussalmans. In any final readjustment, 
therefore, the MosMlmahs cannot expect 
anything more than minority rights. 


Wr 

; At to<e> preto°^ there are some 

province which are predominantly Muslim, 
e.p., Bengal and Punjab and N. W. E. 
Province. Sind has been constituted a 
province for no other reason than to 
have smother enoh predominantly Muslim 
province. There are thus a fe^ Muslim 
provinces so to say against a few other 
Hindu provinces. And Muslim leaden 
think, and they do not conceal this 
thought, that if any injustice ie done to 
the Muslims in the provinces in which 
they are a minority, then they will 
retaliate against the Hindus where the 
Hindus constitute a minority. 

To say the least, this is an unfortunate 
attitude of mind. It does not foster 
democracy—it discourages friendship and 
co-operation and provokes bitterness. It 
has actually done so. But apart from 
these results, such retaliation is not a 
permanent possibility. The presence and 
the protection of a third power may 
guarantee it for some length of time; 
but that is about all. If Great Britain 
be imagined out of India, the provinces 
can certainly be ^ re-formed. Even with 
Great Britain’s presence, such a oontingency 
is not unthinkable. The eastern provinces 
of Bengal, Bebar and Orissa and Assam 
have been twice remodelled within living 
memory. And one already bears talks of 
a resbnfile of provincial boundaries on a 
linguiatio basts. Now, if there is a 
redistribution of provinces, cannot the 
number of Muslim provinces be oonfln^; 
to one, via., N. W. P, Province? After 
all, a majority ie a majority, and the 
non-Muslims are the majority in India. 

Bat an overbearing minority will mean 
a discontented and distrtmted India. And 
the Musaaimane are not a negligible 
minority. If they oannot ■ reoonauer Indiikt 
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they ew certeialy make impossible their 
oobqneet by others. They can make 
smobth administration difQcult, if not 
impossible. Does any one want^^ tbat ? 
If not, the Mossalmans have an sabred 
plane in any future Government 
of India.' 

It is not untrue that we have in India 
what is often described—perhaps rightly— 
a militant Islam. But it is equally 
true that^ there is a militant Hinduism. 
Considering the probabilities of the 
Bitoation, both these most be considered 
as futile and as a handicap to progress. 
The Hindu ambition to make India 
exclusively Hindusihan or a land of the 
Hindus only, will not materialise. And 
the Mussatmans' ambition of a ‘Pakistan’ 
or purely Islamic India as in the days 
of Aorangzeb is equally doomed to failure. 
Why not, then, think of a united India? 

Why can we not unite ? Barring a 
few religious customs which need not be 
emphasised, are not there plenty of 
causes upon which unity is possible*? 
Bengal is one of those provinces where 
the Hindu-Muslim projblem is acutest. 
Bven there, on plenty of occasions, united 
action by Hindus and Muslims had been 
found possible. In the common life of the 
schools and colleges, united action has 
been found possible, though lately the 
virus of oommnnalism is being injected 
Uiere also. When famine and pestilence 
rage over the country, the Hindus and 
Mossalmans can and do combine to fight 
their common enemy. 

A decent,; comfortable, peaceful life of 
eoonomio soffloienoy and political prestige 
is an ideal &>r. which all Indians can 
cooperate. It they do not, then that 
reoMUf'. Mat minor issues receive more 
impectatioe Miia Mtey deserve. 


Barring oow-saorifloe, there is nothing 
in the Mussalmans' nligion 
Hindu cannot tolerate; amd sow saodflce 
is not obligatory for a Musealmm). And 
in the Hindos* religion, only minor 
observances give offence to the MhMim. 

If good sense prevails, there is %e 
earthly reason why an adjustment shosld 
not be possible. And if the rigidity of 
the theory of untouohabitity is relaxed, the 
oommunities ought to come closer together. 

To consider a man untouohable is, to say 
the least, to be offensive to him. An educated 
untouchable always takes offence at being 
considered such. When this ban is lifted, 
the oommunities may come closer 
together and have more intimate social 
iotercourae. We are making ourselves 
the laughing-stock of the oivilized world 
by keeping apart. 

It is an unnatural situation that the 
community feeling is aliowed precedence 
over the feeling of nationality. It is a 
misfortune for the communities themselves; 
it is a greater misfortune for the country. 

No one will deny this simple truth; but 
when we return to actual life, the ancient 
embers of hatred are rekindled and the 
community is considered more important 
than the country we live in. Will not 

India be able to rid Itself of this 

pernicious poison ? 

A discussion like this would be considered 
useless and platitudinous if oonorete 
proposals are not put forward. The most 
simple yet most effectively oonorete 
proposal that one can make in this 

connection is to repeat the Mahatma’s 
formula of Ahimsa. Let us purge our # 

mind of hatred of others. Ilhis is the 
golden key that will open 4he temple of 
unity. In addition, let us get rid of 
acknowledged sooiU evils like nntouch- 
ability; let us rationalise our individual 
and communal life. The rest will Mow 
ae a matter of coarse. If the beUt is 
pure, pacts or agreements are nnneoessary. 
And if the will to be pore is there, Ml 
else is aaslirad. 



THE COtONlAL PROBLEM 

Bl SASDAB BANBIE SINaa, B.A., M..B. 


T HB reoeni si&teinen^ is the Hoese 
of Oommoas by Mr. M. Macdonald 
on the anbiaot o{ Oolonies has plunged 
the whole question into the mystio-realm 
of nneertainty. He said that nobody 
in England wants to hand over any 
Qolonial or mandated territory, that His 
Majesty's Government doesn't want to 
hand over any territory, that the Govern¬ 
ment is not at the moment contemplating 
or discussing the transfer and that if 
ever the problem is opened, then Britain 
is not the only country which has 
assumed additional territorial responsi¬ 
bilities after the war. It is in the last 
clause that the seed of doubt is nurtured. 
Mr. Bonnet from France has also 
declared that Herr Von Bibbentrop on bis 
Paris visit had limited himself to the 
statement -that Germany intended to 
remain loyal to the Berlin-Bome-Axis, 
but had no direct interest in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. He further added that be had 
not been acquainted with any Italian 
claims, but if they were made, there 
would be no question of France giving up 
an inch of territory. The claims to the 
oolonies have been made and, even though 
they might not have yet reached White 
Hall or Paris in the form of a diplomatic 
document, they are a reality. 

This problem is a very thorny one, and 
the following survey will bring home the 
extraordinary difficulties and compli¬ 
cations of the situation to those who 
glibly demand an immediate colonial 
settlement, imd rather irresponsibly accuse 
the Chambnlain Government for not having 
been able to achieve it so far. In order 
to create a clear and candid atmosphere 
for a snooessful solntion of the problem, 
certain facts shonld be frankly stcUied and 


sincerely aocopted by all eonoerned.’ In 
the first place, it must be acknowledged 
that the ultimate aim is not merely a 
bilateral bargain, but a retnrn< to some 
kind of international order,: possibly based 
upon a reform of the League, Hhgotiation 
would be quite unprofitable unless it was 
clearly accepted that Herr Hitler's offers 
of filst May 1935 and 7th March 1986 to 
re-enter the League still hold good. A pact 
with Berlin, much as it may be desirable, 
would be too dearly bought at the price 
of sacrificing the ideals of international 
arbitration and collective security. Minor 
reservations or amendments if insisted: upon 
may be discussed. But the whole question 
will ultimately depend on Germany's 
readiness to re-enter the collective system, 
to renounce war as an instrument of 
policy to abandon the armament race and 
to accept some general system of limitation 
and control. A colonial understanding 
cannot be effected piecemeal. Concessions 
in one field must be contingent upon 
agreement in other fields and the 
structure stands .or falls as a whole. 
In other words, colonial concessions are 
only possible on a basis of world order 
and international, as opposed to, bilateral 
discussions. 

Secondly, it most be made clear that in 
the anxiety of preventing the gulf between 
rival political tendencies from becoming 
unbridgeable, it is impossible for Britain 
to transfer allegiance, or friendship from,^ 
France to Germany; and that any Anglo- 
German understanding is inoonoeivahle 
and of not much value either, except on 
a triangular basis. Indeed, Britain oonld 
neither be so perfldions nor so mad as 
to abandon France or to leave her interests: 
out of the redroniag. 
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Lastly in order to meet the German 
grlevanoe based on sentiment and prestige, 
to whioh German' p{>iqion has all along 
attached great importance, an j,fntirely 
Tolnntary and frank recantation of obtain 
errors connected with Versailles Treaty 
shonld be primarily made, whioh will be 
a very good prelude to the successfol 
disonHiionB of the major issues. The 
covenant of the League should he 
detached from the peace treaties. The 
economic clauses should be declared to be 
ino^rative. The so-called War Guilt 
Clauses should be specifically defined as 
aimed solely at establishing a legal basis 
for claims of damage. 

With these axioms established, let ns 
consider the main grounds on which the 
German claim is based. It is impossible 
to admit that Germany has any legal 
claim to the lost colonies; they - were 
conquered from her and she ceded' them 
unreservedly to the major' allied po^^rs, 
who, of .their own accord, undertook to 
administer them under mandates supervised 
by the* League, but a moral claim must 
be admitted in view nf the terms of 
the fifth- point of President Wilson. 

It is contended that a great nation like 
Germany is entitled to what Hitler calls 
“Colonial Equality” and that it'is highly 
derogatory to withhold from Germany 
the advantages which small countries like 
Holland or Portugal possess. This is 
olMrly an appeal to prestige whioh 
naturally weigh with a dictatorial regime. 
But by once accepting this ' argument 
that every continental great power has 
the right to be a great colonial power 
also, we are landed in a completely 
bopSieBs sitnaidon, since snob arguments are 
baMd' Oia the idea that the colonies are 
merely prt^ertiee to be exploited and not 


have been the old 16th century vimri hnt 
during the last generation the principle of 
trusteeship of the backward raoes had made 
such strides and won such full aooc^tanoe 
that it is impossible to go faadk upon 
it now. 

The second argument is that the 
restoration of their colonies is a necessary 
step towards removing the shortage of 
raw materials from which she is suffering. 
No serious evidence has yet been adduced 
for this claim. On the other hand, 
Lord Lugard has pointed out that in the 
post-War period, there has been no 
restriction whatsoever upon exports from 
British territories in Africa, and that 
owing to the fall of the prices of primary 
products, they are more than ever eager 
to sell to any buyer. German trade with 
Tanganyika amounted to close upon 
10,00,000 dollars (one million pounds) in 
1934-86, and Italy was able to purchase in 
British colonies large quantities of food for 
her army in Abyssinia. Mr. Amery in bis 
public reply to Herr Von Bibbentrop’s 
demand for colonies at the Leipzig fair 
in 1937, very rightly pointed out that in 
1936-86 Germany imported as much raw 
material as in 1929 on the eve of the 
great depression, and that a large part of 
these imports, whioh should have supplied 
peaceful German industry, was directed 
to intensive armament. While the German 
Government continues to arm at the 
present fantastic scale, it cannot expect 
others to facilitate the supply of material 
which might at-any moment be directed 
against those who supplied them. 

Thirdly, the Germans contend that the 
recovery of their lost oolohies is rendered 
essential by the pressure of population 
at home. Hnrlng the decade preceding 
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tdifi Wtff. the Oerman ooIoniflB only 
aoootmted fot 0*lS per cent, of the 
total Gwaaan emigration, and when the 
War brokq Ont there were only 20,000 
Oermans in idl their colonies combined. 
In Tanganyika, which alone offers serions 
openings to white settlers, the number 
of new white settlers, whom it might be 
possible to plaoe there daring the next 
10 years, would not possibly exceed 40,000. 
Similarly, the Italians in the hilly country 
of Briteria have in 60 years settled only 
400 unoffloial adult Italians, and the 
prospect of settlement in Abyssinia on a 
scale likely to affect Italy's popalation 
problem are extremely slight. To quote 
Lord Lugard; “ It is to the temperate 

zones in North and South America, in 
Siberia or in the Paoiflo, that the surplus 
population of Europe should look for 
colonisation.” Moreover, this claim of an 
oversea’s outlet for the German popalation 
cannot be solved in Africa alone and, 
therefore, it is not a matter merely between 
Germany and Britain. Obviously no such 
solution is possible without consulting 
and obtaining the consent and, presumably, 
the oo-operation of France, Belgium, Portugal, 
South Africa, and, perhaps, Spain—a 
oo-operation which it will not be easy 
to obtain. 

The disinclination of the Allied Powers 
to part with the colonies is also due to 
certain other sine qua non oonditions 
for a colonial settlement with Germany, 
upon which British Public opinion 
would probably insist, and Germany 
might be reluotant to yield. Firstly, 
Germany should in taking over such 
colonies give the most explicit guarantees 
to maintain the existing legislation in 
U 


ensure that their status should not 
deteriorate. There are some who argue 
that Germany's record of treatment of 
natives ought to debar it for ever from 
any colonial possessions. More serious is 
the argument that a ni^oB which is 
engaged in reducing to helotTy and ntter 
ruin a section of its oWn home popalation 
and deliberately branding them as second 
class citizens before the law^ for purely 
racial reason irrespeotive of oondnot or 
of cultural standing, is not fit to be 
entrusted with the government of subject 
races in any continent. The second 
condition is that such colonies as Germany 
might acquire by agreement should under 
,no circumstances be converted into Naval 
stations or Military Air Forts and that 
the black popalation Should not be armed 
satte on a diminuti^ scale local 
paple purpose. 

*'¥^Bnt, above all, even if such understand¬ 
ings ' are forthcoming in ’Ihe' most solemn 

• terms, where is the guarantee that they 
will be scrupulously adhered to, The 
crux of the whole situation, then, is 
whether to secure a compromise with 
the Allied Powers, Germany is prepared 
to damp down the frenzy of her 
militarism and is ready to re-enter the 
international fellowship. 

We are, therefore, forced back upon 
the alternative of organising a " Peace- 
Front ” of the peace-loving nations, 
snfiSoiently strong to deter any would-be 
aggressor from war-like adventure anil nf 
bolding ont grimly until the aggressive 
countries either explode from within or 
their financial disorders bring them to 
a more reasonable frame Of mind. 




AN UPANISHADIC ANTHOLOGY 

Bl Pbop. M. HIBItAKNA. m.a. 


T he UpamshadB a&4 the Bbagfli|idgita 
ooi^ain the vety esBeace of Hinda 
thonght. They are the reoogaieed eonrces 
of the Vedanta, whioh not only represents 
the philosophie belief of the cnltared bnt 
is also the haeis of popnlar religion, 
^ese two soriptnres or Praathanas, as 
they are called, belong to different ages 
and accordingly present some divergent 
featares. Bat the divergences are of a 
minor character, and the scriptures 
essentially agree in their teaching. This 
fnndamental unity of their teaching is 
very well brooght out in a book by the 
Hon’ble Mr. 0. Bajagopalachari whioh has, 
been pnblisbed recently.* It is an antho¬ 
logy of selections oarefnlly made from 
seven out of the dozen Upanishads, which 
are all pre-Buddhistio and are commonly 
regarded as classical. The selections, in 
the case of each Upanishad, are very 
skilfully utilised as connecting links in a 
continuous discourse on it; and attention 
is drawn more than once in these discourses 
to the sameness of the teaching in the 
Upanishads and the Qita. The passages 
chosen are sometimes translated literally; 
but, more often, we have only a free 
paraphrase of them. The exposition of the 
thoughts of the Upanishads as well as 
the rendering of the passages culled from 
them is in the simple, clear and attractive 
style, whioh we are accustomed to find 
to; the speeches and writings of the 
(Batingnished author. 

. The intrinsic excellence of the passages 
hMi of course, bMn the chief criterion 
for their toolusitm here. But, from what 
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the author states in the Introduoto>B, he 
seems to have been influenced by another 
consideration also in choosing them, 
Although the truths taught in the 
Upanishads are eternal, they are sometimoi 
expressed in terms of the life and 
oironmstances of a remote age, and 
Mr. Bajagopalachari rightly thinks that for 
a proper appreciation of the Upaniriiads 
to-day, their antique background is, as 
far as possible, to be eliminated. This 
probably accounts for the omission from 
the book of some passages which one 
who' is conversant with these gospels 
expects to find in it. But many of the 
best passages are there, and none bnt the 
best finds a place among them. They 
are also varied enough to give a clear 
and adequate idea of the main points of 
the Upaniehadio doctrine—the nature of 
Brahman or the universal self, the relation 
of the individual to it and to the physical 
world, the goal of human life and the 
way to reach it. The book, considering 
the wealth of its contents, should, indeed, 
be deemed an achievement in compression. 

We learn from the Publishers* note, 
prefixed to the book, that the author’s 
work Bhagavadgita is now in its third 
edition. The present publication deserves 
to be equally popnlar. It is very well 
printed, and is small enough in size to 
be easily carried to poi^et by those who 
want to make it their constsAt oocbpanioa. 
We trust that, by the freshness and 
lucidity of its treatment, it will help to 
spread widely a knowledge of the outlook 
on life for which toe Upanishads, as a 
whole, stand. Never was the need for it 
greater than at the present time. 




pa6liaMentarv secretaries 

Br Mb. P. RAJBSWABA EAO 


'^HB Working of Promoud Anfonomy 

* bM given rise to sorae eonstitational 
gneetione Regarding the details of the 
manner of adtniiiistration. A new political 
ovgemiem naturally develops characteristics 
and needs of its own daring the first 
and most important phase of its growth. 
The fntnre coarse of development depends 
npon the method of treatment. These 
issues shonld be critically examined with 
impartiality and detachment in the light 
of experienoh gained so far. Amicable 
settlement of these issues facilitates the 
smooth and sound working of the 
administrative machine. 

One of the conspicuous questions that 
have come to the forefront concerns the 
precise nature of work and status of the 
Parliamentary Secretaries. In this 
connection it is important to note the 
historical background of this problem. 
The proposal that such appointments 
should be made in India was first put 
forward in the joint report on Constitutional 
Reforms by Mr. Montague and Lord- 
Chelmsford. They suggested that parlia¬ 
mentary secretaries in India should be 
entrusted with the same functions and 
responsibilities which were performed in 
England by the parliamentary under¬ 
secretaries. The Simon Commission also 
recommended that Assistant Ministers or 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries of the 
British type should be appointed to assist 
Ministers in the discharge of their 
parliamentary or executive functions. Sir 
Samuel Hoare supported this recommen¬ 
dation in his evidence before the Joint 
Select Committee. 

Coming to details we find that some 
provinoes like Bengal, Frontier, Assam, 
and C. P. have not seen it fit to make 


provision for these ig^poiniments. 1%e 
reasons for omismon are understood tp be 
partly flnahoiaJ. Any attempt to dogmatise 
pn the question whether j^iiamentary 
secretaries should be appointed or not 
and to establish and to , enfpito a dreary 
uniformity of practice engenders some 
obvious disadvantages, sinm the require¬ 
ments and resources of each province 
' differ markedly from one another. When 
this subject was briefly touched upon 
the Joint Parliamentssry Committee, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, the then Secretary of 
State for India, declared that it would 
be undesirable to fetter the freedom of 
choice of Provincial OovernmentS and to 
involve them in avoidable expenditure; 
the matter should be decided by the 
Provinces themselves in accordance with 
their own conditions. 

In the provinoes where they ere already 
appointed, there is no unanimity regarding 
their functions and posiCon. They are 
. neither politically active nor constitution¬ 
ally conspicuous in Bombay. Madras also 
does not provide the facilities and 
opportunities to* vindicate their utility and 
importance. Mr. Earant, one of the 
parliamentary secretaries, who was attached 
to the Public Work Minister, resigned in 
disgust to escape the shackles of paid 
idleness. Since then the Minister concerned 
did not complain of overwork or the 
absence of an assistant. Even the rest 
of them, we are told, are busying 
themselves with comparatively minor itod 
unimportant activities. A political appoint¬ 
ment with a constitutional rote naiurally 
looses its significance as soon as it 
becomes a sinecure. ’Apparently there is 
a growing tendency to regard them as 
polildoally unneoessary and oonstitutionaUy 
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sapeiflooott. In Bihar aa Well, they are 
working antler restraiDW and limitationa. 
When Mr. K. B. skhay,'tlft most active 
and ' vootd ’ of all the aeoretariet,’” was 
depnted to Wordha to join the deliberations 
in oohneotion with the Bengali-Bihari 
controversy,' r he had to confess that he 
did not and donld not represent the 
Premier in spite of his being the Chief 
Parlinmentaty Secretary; he was present 
there only ,tb note the proceedings and 
observe the developments. It makes one 
think that the position is apparently 
synonymons to that of a glorified clerk. 
In the Pnojah, where the salary scale for 
the ministers and parliamentary secretaries 
is high compared with that of most 
provinces, the tendency has been to limit 
the range of activities of the latter. 
Whereas in the United Provinces their 
number and importance is greater than 
anywhere else in India. The practice 
has apparently grown up that they should 
examine and if they think fit note upon 
the files passing from the Permanent' 
Secretary to the Minister, though without 
passing orders. No doubt such assistance 
rendered by a parliamentary secretary 
of ability and experience is likely to be 
of great value to a busy and overburdened 
Minister, not only in the Secretariat but 
also in the Legislature. Recently the 
Premier of U. P., while replying to an 
interpellation, declared that the parliamentary 
secretaries helped the Ministers in the 
^Boharge of duties and the Ministers had 
lull powers to arrange with them the 
mannear in which they should oonduot the 
buf^esa This statement merely emphasises 
^ power and an^ority of the Minister 
ever bis l^liamentsiy Secretary, and the 
position mod status of the Parliamentary 
Secrete^ ki still douhtfui and uncertain. 




As:the question is of great oonstitetitmal 
importance and has bera engaging the 
attrition of the* various parties concerned, 
the following note describing ^e etatns, 
functions, and duties, of Parliamentary 
Secretaries or Under-Secretaries in United 
Kingdom by Pro^ A. B. Ecdth, the 
eminent authority on Constitutional Law, 
is'of special value and should tend to 
dispel the misoonoeptions prevalent in 
various quarters; 

Roughly speaking, the poritioa is that Secretaries 
are entrusted both with the adminiatistive work 
in the departmente and with the representation 
under the Minister of the interests of the department 
in the House of Farliameut to wbioh he is assignsd. 

Thus iu the office of the Seoretariea of State, 
the Farliamentary Seoretariee are oomudly given 
a substantial share in the administrative work. 
Very often certain spheres of work are assigned 
to the Under-Secretary, who normally becomes 
the final authority for the subiects so assigned. 
He, of course, exercises his disoretion and sees 
that the Minister is duly informed and he aasists 
for and obtains his decision in any issue: 
(1) involving principles not already dmided by 
the Minister, or (2) likely to be raised iu the 
l-egislature. But there Is usually a oonsiderable 
amount of business with wbioh he can deal 
finally. Moreover, it is usual to keep him informed 
of important business in branches which are not 
under his close supervision, so that he may he able 
to deal with the iesuee if and when they arise 
in the Legislature. In effect the Under-Secretary 
should, whenever the mass of work permits (i) 
relisve his chief of as much of the lesser business 
as is practicable; aod (ii) keep himself au }ait 
with ail matters of importance even though 
they have to be decided by the Minister. An 
ITader-Seoretary, therefore, often looks at important 
papers without necessarily attempting to form any 
final judgment thereon, while in epeoial spheres 
be may normally decide, submitting only the 
matters above referred to the Ministers. In these 
matters it is impossible to lay down any fixed 
rules. U; for instance, the Undn-Seoretary of 
State for the Oolonies happens to have apeoialiaed 
on eoonomio iasuea, he may be given the 
function of dealing with them, hie omef merely 
ap^ving formally important deoisiona; if the 
Under-B^etary for the Doiniiikins is intereatad in 
emigration, he may virtual^ take ifoarge of that 
branch of bueinsaa. The Secretary of State must, 
of course, be kept informed of all mattara of 
importance; and aB those which go beyond tho 
scope of a single department, either by reason of 
importance or because othm droutmento are 
oonoeraed and, therefore, moat be subjeot to 
Oabinst wproval have to pan through hhn. But 
a good Usdu'.SeeretaCT can halo in many wayi, 
spooially if he is in offootive tou^ with FeimaMot 
Seereta^ of -the Department. 
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tkajF ifM* <sa 407 iMttagr, it in*7 often be 
uiiinnwiirf to trouble the Hinieter et or the 
iMtw OMV be ^tnaily 4«ddM them with the 
IBoittar Jumologatiog e tnii^ain of personal 
•etioB OB their flodiogi. 

In lolne oaaee Snanoe is apebialiy assigned to 
the 8eerettf7> while in the Foreign Office the 
MioistK baa one Under-Secretary spsoially for 
League of ilatioiw Work. But the point of 
importmioe la that normally the Secretary is 
expected to do a substantial amount of adrninis- 
trative work. The PwUameotary Secretary to the 
Treasury is one of the buriest of the administrators. 

Tia prinidple intolved. of course, is simpiy 
that no effootwe aid can be rendned in Parliament 
by a Ssoretary nnlsga he is folly au fait with 
tto work of the department, and he can become 
ou fait oaly by the process of actually working 
in it and taking dseiaions on minor matters and 
writing minutes and making proposals on other 
questions. While, of course, some Secretaries do 
not work hard, others are whole-heartedly devoted 
to the business of administration, and as a rule 
these are the men who are later successful as 
Ministers, provided, of course, they possess 
Parliamentary skill. 

In this oonneotion it is very necessary 
to note the distinction between a parli¬ 
amentary under-secretary and parliamentary 
private secretary. Again to quote 
Rrof. Keith; 

The parliamentary private secretary of a 
Minister in Britain is in a quite different position. 
He is not given any share in the administrative 
work in the department but merely aids the 
Minister in minor matters connected with his 
parliamentary duties and, for instance, works for 
him outside the House- at political meetings and 
so on. The post is not paid and it is usually 
given as a compliment rather than anything 
else. It enables a promising young man to 
become familiar with the members of the Ministry 
personally; but the office is quite distinct from 
and much less important than that of a parlia¬ 
mentary secretary. 

Bull the Indian Constitution unlike the 
British Constitution is a written one. 
It contains no specific provision for the 
exercise of administrative functions by 
the parliamentary secretaries. Moreover 
under the Act, they are not required 
to take the oath of secrecy. Besides in 
the initial stage they are inexperienced 
in the art of administration. Under these 
ciroumstanoes. it is no wonder that some 
permanent officials are perturbed and 
display some amount of nervousness about 
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the range (fit sotivitiM and anthori^ of 
these parliementary seorataries; it is 
surmised that there is a. ^denoy to look 
upon them as political iuttuderB and 
(xinstitntional misfits. Sometimee minor 
problems of precedence and prooedore 
precipitate matters and ev«m create delicate 
situations. When a parliamentiiiry secretary, 
in the unavoidable absence of the Ministm, 
leads an official delegation tO'- 'an All- 
India Conference on some teohniepi subject, 
naturally the seniormost departmental 
official may feel it to be derogatory to 
submit to the authority of one who has 
no technical competence and constitutional 
standing. It is, of course, unwise to think 
that friction is likely to arise regarding 
suph trivial matters in the ordinary 
course. Though there is abundant 
evidence of co-operation and co-ordination, 
tactlessness or momentary lapse of good¬ 
will lodges them in an awkward position. 
In order to avoid such tronblea, it is 
highly desirable to make a careful and 
dispassionate examination of the issues 
involved and to evolve a workable practice 
and procedure. 

It cannot be said that this problem 
can be ignored even by those provinces 
that have so far escaped their necessity. 
Once a decision to appoint them is taken, 
as in most provinces it has been, there 
is urgent necessity for general understanding. 
Conventions should be established to 
guide and regulate the political procedure 
and constitutional usage. Orissa had as 
parliamentary secretaries in the beginning, 
but appointed them later presnifiably 
having felt the necessity. Political 
exigencies should be taken ktto consideration 
in deciding these appointments. Borne 
time ago there was speonlation about the 
appointment of parliamentary seoretariea 
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in BeiMi<di and «T«n the personnel was 
ioreoast. Xbeie is 'no reason to believe 
that even petty ) provinces like C. P., 
Sind, and Frontier with slender reeonroes 
and greater demands will be able to 
postpone this issne for all time to come. 

In view of the growing pressure of 
work and the considerations of practical 
convenience the urgency of removing the 
obvions and disquieting potentialities of 
friction, which is inherent in the present 
state of affairs, is imperative. What is 
needed is a clear definition of their status 
and functions and a correct estimate 
of their powers and responsibilities. 
Indecision is more harmful than an unfavour¬ 
able decision; the sooner it is finally 
decided the better. The British experience 
is already before us. Of course, nobody 
suggests blind imitation. Necessary modifi¬ 
cations can be made to suit the national 
requirements. Political- institutions grow 
of their own accord in course of time. 
The prevailing atmosphere, mentality and 
temperament influence the character and 
composition of the future tradition. 
Constitutional conventions based on political 
morality cannot be established overnight. 


They are gradually evaltad tato '^dreir 
Saal shape in the ftilueaa of tiaM. 
IRierefore, it is obvions that if the preomt 
state of things continues, it is not 
possible to get out of the impasse ia the 
near future. Besides as the Indian 
Constitution is rigid with no ' provision 
for automatic advance, there is iitile scope 
for the early establishment of sound and 
stable conventions. This problem deserves 
the earnest attention bf tbe Congress 
High Command, wbioh is direOting the 
activities of the Congress Cabinets in 
eight ont of eleven provinoes, and their 
lead at the present jnnotnre will be 
greatly appreciated. Hence it is essential 
that tbe Provincial Governments in their 
own interest should oo-operate and 
collaborate in deciding this problem. The 
politiciane and publicists as well can 
contribute to its solution by foonssing 
the public attention on the varied aspects 
of this question. Tbe value of snob an 
unbiased and impartial appreciation of 
the implications is inestimable in arriving 
at a right understanding of the whole 
question and ultimately effects an early 
solution. 


THE INDIAN. 


China: The Foster-Mother of Japan 

By Mb. ABDUL GHAFDR, b.a. (Hons.) (London), M.A., m.so. (Alg.) 
(Lecturer, Teachers’ Training College, Aligarh) 


C HINA has been the progenitor of 
human culture and civilisation in 
-certain branches and her influence has 
been deep and far-reaching. In one wide 
sweep, her cnitural contact embraces tbe 
East and West, and there is hardly a 
niMiion that should not claim allegiance 
to her leadership in the world of art 
oalture. To take a few examples, MusUm 
art and learning Would have remained 


sealed in the bosom of tbe Bedouin, 
who, with all bis marvellous faculty of 
memory, could hardly be expected to 
preserve the ever-incrmwing volume of 
Muslim lore a.nd religions* traditions by 
word of mouth. It was the establidimeut 
of a few paper factories at Baghdad ia 
the second century that led to the hlosBoming 
forth of tbe written word, the foundation 
of the aniversities and the somptuously 
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famished iibraries of the UosUib World; 
said {»p8r came Irm Ob^ Can any 
Western sdiolax allege with oonfldenoe 
that-^e Witten Berg Printing Press was 
not inspired by the Chinese 'woodcuts 
printing f The travels of Maroo Polo, and 
some of the wonderfn! inventions that be 
brOngbt back along with him, revealed to 
Europe for the first time a oivilisation 
rich with cultural and social attainments 
that has blazed the glory of a self- 
luminous radiance and not the reflected 
moonshine of other cnltures. Then there 
is their ceramic industry, their amazing 
technique of painting, their originality of 
perspective and colour schemes, and sjlk 
that was being prodnced in each abundance 
that when Ibn-Batuta arrived in China, 
he writes, that it is so common that it 
is worn by the poorest there and that 
for a single piece of cotton cloth, one 
can have several pieces of silk. 

But our specific aim here is not to 
evaluate the Chinese contribution to the 
world of cultural and social amenities. 
Our object is to discover the debt 
that Japan owes to her foster-mother, 
to the country that gave her what 
was worth having in art, literature, 
social order, administration, religion, ethics, 
and philosophy. It does not stop here. 
The Japan of the sixties of the last 
century and Japan in the essentials of 
her social smd cultural life to-day is as 
truly a part of China, the fiesh of her 
flesh and the blood of her blood 
as Ceylon is that of India. The bluest 
blood of Japan has trickled into the 
archipelago from the Continent, the 
Japanese art and literature are inspired 
by Chinese ideals, tbdir domestio ethics 
is based On the teaching of Confnoiue 
and Taoism, Shintoism ixfing a proda# 


of the close and intimate contaot 
of these schools of thought and their 
welding into one uoitorih whole in the 
blazing forge of Japanese naticmahsm. 
In waging a war against China, Japan is 
not fighting against her own kith end 
kin, she is strikiog at the ver^ root of 
that oultoral and icstbetio superstrooture, 
those social and civic ideals titat have 
inspired the Japanese and in which the 
thoughtful visitor to Japan disoDvers her 
fruitful contribution to the world and 
significant potentialities of development 
for human progress and happiness. And 
we should rest satisfied that China won’t 
be swept away and a culture that has 
survived the inroads of the fleroe-looking 
Tartars under Eublai Efaan and the 

Manchus, that has stood the splendid test 
of forty centuries of glorious and colourful 
life will conquer after all the conqueror. 
But one cannot help visualising the 
decrepit, heart-broken figure of the fratricide, 
Oedipus blind and miserable, making a 

pathetic but nevertheless ignominions exit 
from a stage where he had killed his 
father. A profcyund reverence for the 

parents has been exalted to a creed 
by the Japanese, but strange to say, 
like rn'oet other nations the virtue has 
been limited to domestio life and it 
has never been exercised in fields where 
it will be really beneficial and fruitfnl in 
bringing about better understanding and 

a keener appreciation of mutual obligations 
among nations. In Bertrand Bussel . w% 
have a philosophic student of the Far East 
problem, who had the additional advantage 
of working fox some time as the Professor 
of Philosophy at the B«^ia University, 
and his words have a pointed signifioanoe 
when he writes-f “ They have a civilisation 
tuperior to ours in all that makes fw 
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hiimul bappinew" and “when I went to 
China, I went to teach, bat every day 
that I atayed I thought lees o( what I 
had to teach them and more of what I 
had to learn from them Bat what ia 
more relevant for oar purpose is hie 
statement that throngboat Japaneae history, 
“ one seems to see two opposite forces 
straggling for mastery over people's mind, 
namely, the ideas of Government, civilisation 
and art - derived from China on the one 
band and the native tendency to feudalism, 
olan government, and civil war on the 
other 

Chinese language and literature were 
introduced in the archipelago in 284 a.d. 
when the Corean ruler, who was a tributory 
to the Japanese king, sent a oeiebrsted 
scholar, Wani, to instmot the Crown Prince 
in the Chinese language and the teachings of 
Confnsoius. The Japanese bad no conception 
of the art of writing and the great 
human invention of preserving the records 
of history in black and white. They had 
a recourse to the storing of history into 
their memory and relying on oral traditions 
which, not infrequently, omtfused historical 
flgures with mythologiod or legendary 
heroes and stretching reigns of certain 
rnlers into marvelloasly extensive' length. 
The art of writing borrowed from China 
implied the wholesale introdnotion of the 
ideographic script, which has remained. 
With very minor changes here and there, 
the main form of writing for the Japanese 
JOngnage op to the present day. 

in the sixth century. Buddhism was 
introduced into Japan from Corea, which 
at first adopted experimentally, soon found 
for itself a place in the heart of the 
people, nay formed the very weh and 
woof of their sooial and cultural life, 
which henceforth came under the potent 


influence of the Chinese dnlisiAion, 
sponsored and propagated by lealoas 
Buddhist missionaries, who not only gave 
to Japan a onlt of the highest eiliica! 
significance but also developed ttiat 
artistic and sestbetio sense in her people 
that has become the very soul of their 
national life. The temple at Hotiyuji 
contains some of the finest specimens of 
fresco painting in Japan, painted by 
Buddhist priests, noble and glorious works 
that represent, like the Ajanta Frescoes, 
the highly idealised phase that intrigued 
itself into the blood stream of the sooial 
and religious life of the country from 
China. Dr. Cousins, the well known art 
critic and theosopbist, boflttingly styles 
the Horiyuji Temple as the fountain-bead 
of Japanese culture, splendid proof of the 
fact how Japan rediscovered herself 
through Corean bands trained by the 
priests artists of rook-temples of Ajanta, 
who had breathed into Japanese art the 
breath of immortality. 

The introdnotion of Buddhism opened 
the flood-gates of Chinese influence in 
Japan, and we find it sweetening the 
saline brackish waters of an inland sea 
with the life-giving springs of continental 
influence In every department of Japanese 
life. We meet radical reforms in social 
orders, political institntions, and in the 
motifs of sculpture, arobiteoture, in the 
social usages of ouisine, oostume and 
social etiquette. The family came to be 
patterned after the five outdinal virtues 
of Confuoianism—loyalty, filial piety, 
marital fidelity, brotherly order, and friendly 
Bolidarity. “ The teaching of the great 
Chinese sage is so widely diSueed and 
deeply rooted in Japan that it mast be 
considered to be part and parcel of Japanese 
culture." The Obiaese division foto four 
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oIamm. >rliioh aaems to !>»«« a peculiar 
■imilaritjr witb the olaBaiflcation of (he 
oaate system, was adopted by the Jaimnese 
and had ^aite a strong hold of the 
social strootare np to the recent times. 
This indnence was deeper and far-reaching 
in ceremonials and oonrt etiquette. The 
ceremonial division of the court and of 
the administration into left and right, 
the dresses, the swords of the courtiers 
of left and right were differentiated into 
true Chinese style, while the ranks 
conferred upon the nobles were borrowed 
from the Chinese officialdom, and (he 
Imperial sacrifices are still reminiscent of 
the corresponding Chinese ceremonies. 
Looking to these blessings and resuscitating 
influences in the domain of coiture and 
social life, it is no exaggeration to state 
that “ Japan owes to China a debt 
comparable perhaps with that which 
Great Britain owes to the Greco- 
Homan 'World”. 

The Chinese influence is as pronounced 
ns ever in literature and poetry and 
general system of education. Early historio¬ 
graphers and poets set before them 
the literary ideals of China and sat at the 
feet of Chinese masters to learn the art 
of self-expression and to discover those 
hidden springs of inspiration and lofty 
idealism that help a nation to realise her 
destiny in the progress of human culture 
and happiness. 

China has been the master-painter of 
the world and even in the Persian, 
Turkish, and Urdu literatures, the Naqqashi 
Cheen indicates the last word in the 
technique of the brush. The best Persian 
pieces of art display a significant affinity 
to the Chinese art, and when Ibn-Batuta 
visited the Court of the Chinese Emperor, 
he was agreeably surprised to find bis 
IS 


portrait, faithful to the very turn nf Hie 
hair, displayed in the main baser of (he 
town. The artists bad been scheduled to 
this work h; the Sultan, and they had 
drawn the portraiture with a few broad 
sweeps of the brush daring the very 
short time that he stayed for an audience 
at the Imperial Court. The Chinese are 
of all people the most skilful in the 
arts possessed of the greatest mastery 
over them. There is none fther who 
can match them in precision Whether 
Greek or any other; (or in ihie art they show 
a marvellous talent. According to Brinkley, 
“Japanese pictorial art is permeated with 
Chinese affinities. The one is, indeed, the 
child of the other, and traces of this 
cjose relationship are nearly always present 
in greater or lesser degree Although 
some of the best results of the Japanese 
artistic attempts are where the Chinese 
ideals and native originality are harmoniously 
combined in the service of the religion 
of beauty, yet the earliest and greatest 
Japanese painter—Rose no Eanoaka—is an 
unalloyed product of Chinese inspiration 
and stands at the crest of the flood of 
Chineso influence that inundated his 
country in the eighth and the ninth 
centuries. 

But a more interesting development is 
that of the Japanese ceramics, an industry 
now organised on a gigantically mechanical 
scale, has flooded the world markets with 
cheap glossy nioknaoks. Here the 
Chinese held once the lead in the world 
and the first great Japanese master was 
Bhirosemen, who went in the thirteenth 
oentnry to China and learnt the exquisite 
skill and craftsmanship^ from Chinese 
masters in the course of six long yeare, 
He was the first to transplant the 
ceramic prooesaes from China And 
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prodnoed noble speoimens of tbe art in 
the form of rich, lostrone and brilliant 
vaaea, B; the nineteenth centar}’, the 
Japaneae ^iaoiplea of Cbineae art-maatera 
had forgotten their leseon and the 
graoefol touch, and tbe charming 
delicacy had become a lost art. Tbe 
Japanese producer bad very often tbe 
necessity to make stains on new pieces 
and make them look like old work in 
order to palm them oS on tbe European 
collector. ‘ But it could not continue for 
long, and we find, once more, Miyagawa, 
like his illustrious progenitor of the 
18th century, revolting against tbe 
meretricious products of tbe decadent art 
and reverting to the Chinese ideals in 
colour, scheme, and design. By this 
reversion they have once more paid a 
singular tribute to tbe perennial 


supremacy of China in cemnics ‘ andi' 
vindicated the Japanese aladm to the 
principle of eclecticism that hM been the 
relieving feature of Japanese cnltare. 

China has given to Japan literature, 
religion, philosophy, a social strnotnre, hsts 
inspired her more than once with renewed 
life in tbe political and artistic, field. 
But she had bestowed upon her more 
precious gifts. She has given to her the 
0 CHA (the tea and be^ take (a 
beverage) without which every Japanese 
social function would remain lifeless and 
without ooiour. And in return, Japan 
has not done a little to fill the cup of 
Chinese misery, a nation that has done, 
perhaps, more than any other single 
nation to advance the cause of human 
happiness and social amenities in the 
world. 



Ha. OPTOK 8INOLAIB 
ha'i'*Igoin', to make a wagon that'll run 
witiiout a horse," 


* * \A ' there’s 

a fellow down the street says 


“ He’s crazy,” said Mom. 

Tbe first of these two prophetic 
utterances has been abundantly fulfilled, 
but whether tbe second contains a measure 
of truth, the reader of “ The Flivver King ” 
by Upton Sinclair (T. Werner Laurie) 
may discover for himself. 


Interwoven with the record of Henry 
Ford's industrial success is the story of 
one of his workmen, Abner Shutt, a 
sharply contrasting picture of two men’s 
lives, vigorously exposing abases which 
lie at the root of most of the world's 
misery and unrest to-day. 

To most men of Henry Ford’s 
generation, when they think about 
economics at all, unrestricted competition 
is tbe heedthiest check on industry, and 
the snpermeohanio with tbe mind of a 
stubborn peasant, according to the antiior, 
is no oso^thm, for he has learnt nothing 
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that ■ does not in^ediateljr affect the 
prodaotion of hie oar. 

Up to the end of the War, Ford was a 
model emplhyer. In Jannary 1914, he 
threw a bombshell into the indastrial 
world by annonnoing an eight-honr day 
and dividing a bonus of teh million 
dollars with his workers, making five 
dollars a day a minimum wage. His 
Social department undertook to help the 
fourteen thousand employees in their 
personal problems, while wages and conditions 
steadily improved until the Post-War 
slump. 

Afterwards labour-saving machinery 
threw thousands on to the streets and 
" speeding up" made work in the plant 
a physical adventure possible only for the 
fittest until his workers wiped their 
boots on articles under his name in the 
Saturday Evening Post telling the world 
of ideal conditions in his plant and that 
the use of machinery did not cause 
unemployment. 

Beorganisation sounds an innocent word. 
To Henry it meant a tremendous effort 
to reduce costs after losses which were 
staggering until compared with the profits 
amassed in previous years. To his workers 
it spelt hardship and unemployment. Two 
such periods, 1920 and 1981, are described 
both from Henry’s and Abner's view-point. 

The Social department was the first to 
go. Many workers had another name for 
it—the “ Snooping ” department. Henry 
grew embittered. “ Gratitude ? " be would 
say. “ There’s no gratitude in business. 
Men work for money.” In its place came 
the “ Service department ” with spies, 
spotters, and private police. Competition 
in the whole industry became so acute 
that by devices known as "the speed-up” 
im4 "tbe stretch oat”, every woricer 
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bad to be strained to the utmost lintti 
of human capacity, leaving the factory 
“ grey and staggering with fa%ne. , . . . 
empty shells from whfdi the' last drop 
of juice had been squeezed ”. 

If this is a true picture of oondiidona 
in Detroit’s motor industry, it is not 
surprising that the workers should fe^ 
the need for Trade Unions. In bis oMdy 
days Henry did not object to Unions. 
Now he feared and fought against a 
combination of his workers into one iargd* 
Union. He caused a former Judge and 
then Mayor of Detroit to state Of bis 
own knowledge that “ Henry Ford employs 
some of the worst gangsters in our City ”. 
How much of all this does Henry know 
personally ? He is an old man now and 
his grandchildren are growing up. Mean¬ 
while Abner's children have found their 
precarious niches in the life of Detroit. 
The struggle with the Unions is graphically 
told and involves the whole Shutt family. 
According to the Author, Henry who had 
once been the best of employers, has 
now become the worst, paying the lowest 
wages in the industry, his speed-up the 
most ruthless. He is the richest man in 
the world, but the billion dollars is a 
golden fetter stronger than the hardest 
steel used in bis plant. His declining 
years are spent in guarding it. 

Upton Sinclair’s latest novel as a literary 
effort does not rank with "The Jangle" 
or “ Oil ”, but as a piotore of the evils 
of a highly competitive industry, it should, 
be read by all those whose social consmenos 
is not blunted by the love of money, 
snocesB, or power. The questions which 
it asks challenge an answer, and if our 
civilization is to survive, they must be 
answered without delay. 
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PINK INDIA AND YiLLOW INDIA 

Bt Dewan Bahadub K. 8 . BAMA8WAMI 8A8TBI 


T WO famoas oentenoes—separated by a 
long interval of time bnt linked 
by an inward kinship of spirit—give ns 
a revelatory light on an obscure subject. 
Lord Canning said soon after the Mutiny: 
“ The territories nnder the suzerainty of 
the Crown became at once as important 
and as integral a part of India as 
territories * under its direct dominion. 
together they form one eare.” Quite 
recently the Butler Committee Beport 
stated: “ Geographically India is one and 
indivisible, made op of the pink and the 
yellow. The problem of statesmanship is 
to hold the two together." All of us 
have, therefore, to realise that the acoidentk 
of history cannot bisect or multi-soot India 
which is a unity, not only from a 
geographical point of view but also from 
the economic and political and cultural 
points of view. 

Both pink India and yellow India have 
bad continuous touches of pigment since' 
the time of the Mutiny, and the two 
primary colours are no . longer in such 
sharp and vivid contrast as they were 
before. ’ Before the Mutiny, British India 
treated the Indian States as allies or as 
rivals or as enemies. But daring the 
Mutiny a new situation arose. Lord 
Canning’s famous admission shows that 
the patches of native rule acted as break- 
vfaters to the wave which threatened to 
syfeep away Bngland from India. After the 
Mutiny, British India became welded into 
a uniti while the Indian States continued 
to be a disoonnet^d mass of units, great 
and small. Bnt yet botdi of them have 
been leeliag the breath of United India, 
wMch » net yet in being but is strug¬ 
gling to be born. 


The Great War of 1914 brongbt the Brinees 
together into a unique field “of oommon 
action for the defence of democracy and 
civilisation. A new policy loomed above 
the horizon in August 1917, The Indian 
PrinoeSi' who bad been dealing till then in 
a spirit of isolation with the Paramount 
Power, felt the argent need of oommon 
deliberation and united action. They felt 
that till then they had no voice in the 
determination and formulation of All-India 
polices. They felt also that in disputes 
between them and the Government of 
India, the latter was both party and 
judge and that this fact brought about 
inconvenient situations and that hence 
there was a dire need of an impartial 
tribunal. They felt also that the Political 
Department of India went on often in 
an arbitrary manner without ascertaining 
and knowing and respecting their points 
of view. It was under these conditions that 
the Chamber of Princes came into existence. 
It had but little power. But it gave 
them a new experience resulting in a 
new power. They tasted the new experience 
of joint deliberation and determination. 

Meantime, British India h^d gone far 
ahead. The Great War of 1914 had 
released new ideas into active operation. 
The bright star of self-determination 
shone high in the political imagination. 
A new passion to make the world safe for 
democracy was surging in the heart of the 
East as well os in the heart of the West. 

It is with this background in our 
memory ihat we must visualise the inter¬ 
relations of piidt India and yellow India 
to-day. It be worth while to chronicle 
and evidoato seme of the resolutions 
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pitased by th« Indian Stotes at Bombay 
in Ibvdh 19S8; 

*' Tbk meeting of ralera and represent¬ 
atives of State Ciovernments .... 

(d) affirms the intention of the 
Indian States to join with His Majesty's 
Qovemment and with the Government and 
people of Srifiih Lidia in working for a 
solution which shall secnre protection for 
all interests and progreea for all India ; 

(e) reaffirms the abiding determination 
of the rniers of Indian States, as recorded 
in the last Session of the Chamber of 
Princes, to ensure the rule of law in their 
States and to promote the welfare and good 
government of their sobjects; and . . . .. 

(g) reaffirms on the one hand the 
loyalty of the Indian States to the 
Crown and their attachment to the 
Empire, and on the other hand their 
sympathy with the aspirations of liritish 
India, which they regard as legitimate." 

Thus we see clearly the power of 
new ideas over both pink India and 
yellow India. As already stated by 
me in my article on Paramountcy and 
Federation,* paramountcy is becoming less 
and less truly paramount, and Federation 
is becoming more and more truly federal. 
Paramountcy was once upon a time full 
federal overlordship having as a legal 
consequence renewal and annexation and 
lapse. It then became subordinate co¬ 
operation and is now said to be co-operative 
partnership. Even now the Government 
of India talks and behaves as the dominant 
partner. It has been well said; " The 

whisper of the Besidenoy becomes the 
tbnnder of the State.” 

The Bntler Committee has not given 
much help towards the new and inevitable 
consolidation of India. Sir Tej Bahadur 


S^rn has said well that it has tried to boiid 
a Chinese wall between British India and 
Indim Indisk It recommended the transfer 
of the control of the States from the 
Oovernor-Oeneral-in-Oonnoil to the Viceroy 
alone. It used to be said of the Viceroy, Sir 
John Lawrence, that he looked * upon the 
Provinces as his sons and on the States as 
his step-sons, but was not a sympathetic 
parent to either. Such a possibility is not 
pleasant to contemplate. Another r^ommend- 
ation of the Committee is to leave the 
Paramountcy conception in a nebulous 
state. It says: " Paramountcy must remain 
paramount; it must fulfil its obligations 
defining or adapting itself according to the 
shifting necessities of the time and the 
pi;ogreBBive development of the States." 

The time is now come for the Princes 
and the British Indian leaders and the 
British Government to arrive at a formula 
which would be agreeable to them as 
being in the beet interests of India as 
a whole. Earl Winterton's pronouncement 
in the Honse of Commons shows that 
the Princes have freedom to introduce 
democravic responsible self-government in 
their States. The leading statesmen in 
British India are profoundly dissatisfied 
with the impotent Federation as envisaged 
in the Government of India Act, 1985. 
The British Government has pledged itself 
explicitly to responsible Government in 
British India and implicitly to Dominion 
Status for India as a whole. It may be 
that, as Lord Lothian says, it is difficult 
to envisage a marital union between 
autocratic Indian India and democratic 
British India. But there can be no 
difficulty in the bride becoming a little 
more educated in democracy and in the 
bridegroom completing fhe education after 
the happy namn. 


* fndim Swiav, iidf ing. 



SCHOOLS OP* PACIF^ISM 
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T EU! one great problem that bas been 
engaging tbe attention of tbe great 
eavanta of bnmanity is tbe problem of peace. 
They are all oat to do away with war 
and violence. They are devising ways 
and means to seoare peace. No serious 
minded humanitarian questions tbe imper¬ 
ative need and value of peace. Over and 
over again in tbe past, the greatest 
civilisations have been either destroyed or 
degraded by war. The fighting which 
Homer taught the Greeks to regard as 
glorious swept away tbe Mycenean civili¬ 
sation and was succeeded by centuries of 
confused and barbarous conflict, Tbe 
speech of Pericles to Athenians at the 
beginning of tbe Peloponnesian War has 
been a model for recruiting appeals. That 
very war spelt the end of the Athenian 
empire. The Athenians born after that 
war added nothing permanent to tbe 
world. The Boman civilisation perished 
completely in the > Barbarian invasion. 
The remnant, out of which the modern 
world has grown, was preserved, not 
by the men who fought against thf 
barbarians, but by the monks who retired 
from tbe strife and devoted their lives 
to religion and study. 

A clear study of the existing literature 
on tbe subject resolves itself into four 
distinct schools of thought; (a) tbe collective 
eeeurity Vieui ; (b) tocialist solution for 
pease ; (o) the absolute pacifists ; (d) the 

oonsfruofive and creative pacifism of 
Mahatma Qandhi. 

^ a. The most practical-minded statesman 
of tbe West and their great idealist leader, 
Wilson, wanted to establish peace and make 
the world safe for democracy after tbe 
great and terrible War of 1914. So they 
established the League and through it 
ennnoiated the principle of collective 
security, which assured that if any State 
used its aggressive force in an immoral 
faahioa against a* weak nation, the League 
Powsca’- wmild join hands and use its 
oolieeHve force against the aggressor. 
Short' oS this the League had other 
eolations alsOt su^ as the imposition 


of sanctions and tbe organisation of 
economic boycott. Tbe principle of colleoti ve 
security was the first practical' engine of 
peace devised by European statesmanship. 
They thought that it would not turn 
out to be a mere piece of idealistic 
nonsense. They hoped it would work 
well. There is no use blaming the 
failure of this institution. The morality 
of the nations has not come up to its 
level. Constitutions are not born out of 
rocks, but are born out of the dispositions 
of men. 

Besides this, there were certain inherent 
defects in the Constitution of the League 
wlficb affected its efficient work. There 
is no denial that it was a first-class 
mechanism of peace after the Great War. 
It could not work because the statesmen, 
who participated in its debates, proved to 
be national agents and not cosmopolitan 
statesmen. Outside Geneva, each nation 
competes independently and at Geneva 
they compete in closer contacts. " It is 
too ranch to expect a Sir Samuel Hoare 
or an Bden working habitually in Downing 
Street, salaried to serve tbe British 
interests, to acquire the cosmopolitan 
mind necessary to plan for the prosperity 
of tbe distant Chinese or the dark 
Ethiopean." Their parish is England or 
Poland or Peru, but not' the world. 

Thus the League as a peace mechanism 
failed at all crucial points. It could 
not effect just political settlements. What 
little it achieved in the field of politics 
was within the scope of any international 
machinery that existed before the war. 
To quote the words of Brailsford, tbe League 
operated nothing and controlled nothing. It 
is a superfinity, a funotionless fifth wheel in 
tbe chariot of history that spun ineffective 
in the air. It has merely contented itself 
to register mere pedantio and ineffective 
censures. Tbe majmr failures of the 
League are staring before the vision of 
the realist in politics. The Corfu murder, 
the Maaohorian, tbe Abyssinian, tbe 
Spanish and the present Sino-Japemese 
question Me a few of tbe ignominkms 
^ures of tbe Leagne, 
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the absence of the right - 
demoornitio proper in men, the Oonstitntion 
of the Lieegne is also defective. It does 
not fadlitote the effective use of collective 
seonrity. ,The Leagoe, as created at 
Versailtes, has left the national sovereignties 
intact and has provided no machinery 
to compel respect for the Covenant. 
The Leagne is not a government. 
Oovernment has a legislative, executive, 
and judicial fnnotion. It does not regnire 
nnanimity bat can act on majority votes. 
Neither the Council nor the Assembly 
can compel dissentient members, nor can 
they revise the unjust provisions of the 
Treaty without the consent of the 
signatories. The League has not an 
executive. The only force at its disposal 
is the member-state, which is used to 
withhold as national governments decide, 
and not as the Leagne may demand., 

6 . The Socialist stands for peace, but 
he believes that it can only be achieved 
by liquidating the existing class-relations. 
The Socialist believes in a violent 
revolution. Violence is the midwife of a 
new social order, says Lenin. Non-violence 
they say, is not an effective and immediate 
remedy for peace. They declare in unerring 
terms ' that the society today rests on 
violence, and in order to set it right we 
need nothing short of Revolution. It must 
be a violent revolution, not the democratic 
process of progressive taxation suggested 
by capitalist economists. Marx declared 
that there is no use interpreting the 
universe and he insisted on our changing 
it. Bevolution, they say, is above all a 
theory of action acclaiming education 
through action. 

Peace, the Socialist says, is a function 
of an equitable social order and not the 
silence of the grave, nor the contentment 
of the beggar in his rags. Peace is the 
consequence of the nature of society in 
which we live. It can only exist in a 
just economic order. Such an order of 
society can never be achieved except 
by violence. Prof. Harold Laski in his 
eloquent book on the '' Parliamentary 
Government in England" argues at great 
length that Bevolution alone can usher in 
an era of peace. The nerve of his 
argument is as follows -. The so-called 
democratic institute parliMnent snocessfully 




fnnotioned in the nineteenth oentniry, 
because it rested, on a community ot 
interests among those who, in praotioe, 
control its operations. Thronghout the 
nineteenth century, the government of the 
two parties, Conservatives and Liberals, 
could get on well, because of the fact 
that both the sides were tnadamentally 
in agreement. Their quarrels were mere 
sham family quarrels. The end of the 
nineteenth century saw the rise of a 
political party which did not believe in 
the principle of private profit^ ^ the 
issues that were faced in the JParliament 
are no longer mimic battles but they 
are real wars. It the party which 
stands for economic equality and socialism 
is returned to power at an election 
and if they put tbeir programme into 
practice, there is no place for com¬ 
promise, because there is no community of 
interests between the different parties, 
^he party in power, i.e., the Socialist, will 
not be allowed to establish the just 
economic order of society through the 
legislative process, because such an enactment 
would endanger the position of the 
capitalists. Under such circumstances, the 
party of the capitalists will make use of 
all its key-positions, snob as the King, 
the Church, the Judiciary, the Police, 
jibe Civil Service, tbe Press, and tbs 
B. B. C., which are under their control 
and destroy tbe constitution as well as 
democracy. This is the Fascist phase of 
capitalism. Hence the need for the 
revolution. This, in short, is the case of 
the Socialist. 

e. Some of the great men of the 
West found that tbe cause ot peace 
cannot be adequately advanced nor 
effectively realised by tbe principle of 
collective security. Their despair is 
confirmed by tbe monumental failure of 
tbe League in every first-class political 
crisis. So they formed themselves into 
a powerful organisation called the Peace' 
Pledge Union. They go nnder the name 
of abeolute paeiflata. The great represent¬ 
atives of absolute pacifism are tbe late 
Dick Shepherd, Aldou^ Huxley, George 
Lansbury and tbe Wm? Besistm’ Intw- 
national. The absolutist pacifists contend 
that the use of violence in any form is 
bound to end in disaster; They aae not 
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ntiliteriaiu. To them individoal life ie 
most saored, aod it ehoold oot be flang 
away witboat any consideration or for 
trifles. They do not even approve the 
Dse of vioienoe for jnst purposes. The 
Mean* to them must be as saored as the 
End*. They say that their purpose is 
peaoe, and the way to achieve it 'we wiii 
not flght". They shudder to contempiate 
the possibie effects of any war between 
the soientifioaiiy perfected nations, trained 
in the use of the explosives, the thermite, 
the incendiary, and the gas bombs. They 
very weli know that within a few 
boors expert air bombing can reduce 
London to just cinders. They beiieve that 
vioienoe is intrinsioaliy bad, and never 
can be the midwife of a new sociai 
order. It wili perpetrate the old order 
and inaugurate the age of vioienoe. 
Huxley clearly points out that the end 
does not justify the means. The means 
condition the end. Just war is a contradic¬ 
tion in terms. War and vioienoe can 
never be justified on any account, he it 
for an empire or for colonies or to 
establish a classless society or to punish 
an aggressor, not even in self-defence. 
So they do not believe in the doctrine 
of collective security, and gibe at it and 
style it as oolUetive inaeeurity. They are 
for a prudential and wise resignation and 
refuse to use violence in any form. 

This school of thought has great merits. 
It is a sound ethical position answering 
the needs of morality. Politics and moral 
are put together here. The practical- 
minded statesmen of the modern world 
feel the solution of the absolute pacifist 
a long term remedy and not of great 
help for immediate danger. Some have 
characterised this pacifism as the alluring 
doctrine of despair of the famous character 
in Dostovesky’s novel '' Earmazov ”. 

d. T}u> eonstruetive paeifiem of Mahatma 
Oandhi is a great and a definite advance 
on the absolute pacifist school of thought. 
The Gandhian pacifism is a oonstrootive 
and a creative creed. He hat not 
mnmly proclaimed a programme like 
Uiil visionary but: he has also fashioned 


a technique. This teohniqse goes SB tdie 
famous name ot •atvasraha, aod-^hlent 
resistanoe. It is a new madbhw for 
establishing peaoe. It has for its bufc- 
gronnd Christian ethics and . Upaai^adic 
outlook. It is not the same as tito 
doctrines. Oita in fact it fit&nAly 
aanoHonist and not pacifist. It stOnds 
for a just war. The Oita idml is more 
in line with collective security, Ifte 
Gandhian doctrine of non-vioienoe is not 
mere acquiescence, nor is it a cowardly 
retreat, nor the cool deliberations of a 
oalonlatiog diplomatist. It is an effort 
and a challenge to the opponent and a 
reistanoe to evil. The term vioienoe in 
the compound non-violence is non- 
militaristio in its significance. The 
negative element in the compound is not 
a bare negation, it is significant. Non¬ 
violent resistance is the application of 
soul-force. It is not the comfortable love 
of life for life’s sake. It does not like 
a coward count the cost in the hour of 
trial. The Mahatma exhorts all the 
soldiers of his army to rush and resist 
evil, but not to inflict vioienoe on the 
opponent. He does not advocate a base 
utilitarian love of life. Before we go to 
the scrap heap, he wants us to exert every 
nerve of ours to resist evil. He does not 
want us to shape our tongue to any lie; bo 
would rather have it plucked out. Whether 
this doctrine of the Mahatma is practical 
is a matter left to the future historian 
and to the forces of politics. There is 
no denying that this scheme of pacifism 
is constructive and creative at once. It 
is not as mild as absolute pacifism. It 
is dynamic in its force. Politically this 
doctrine has just this unique advantage. 
In a struggle between an individual and 
a State, there are more chances for the 
individual to convert the State to his 
opinion if he praotised non-violence 
more than vioienoe. Non-violent resistanoe 
is the great educating medium between 
the honest citizen and the oppressive 
State. This, in short, is the oonstrootive 
pacifism of the Mahatma. It is not an 
impossible and an austere discipline to 
follow, but its adoption will turn Barth 
into a Paradise. 
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THB LIBEB&L FEOBBATION 

IB COWABJBB JBHANOIB weloominf; 
tbe delegates to the 20tb Session of 
the national Liberal Federation of India, 
held at Bombay on Deoember 80, reaffirmed 
bis faith in the Liberal creed. “ Our 
nitimate politioaJ goal,” be said. 

Is tbs attsiamsBt by constitutioosl means of 
Swaraj, that is to say, responsible self-goverament 
and Dominioa Status for India at the earliest 
possible date. The Congress creed of complete 
independeaoe implies that India must be left 
to her own reaouroes to fight against external 
aggression without hope of reinforcement from 
Britain or the Kmpire. Our creed will entitle us 
to a measure of protection from foreign aggression 
which otherwise will not be available to us. 

Sir Gowasjee also sounded a note of 
warning to those who believe in direct 
action and mentioned that direct action 
wonld not lead them to the goal of their 
ambitions, but only to suffering and 
and disorganisation would follow in its 
hardship. He contended that it was a 
triumph of Liberal foresight that the 
Congress bad abandoned, even if temporarily, 
the direct action. He believed 

thafc if fbe Congress abandoned its present method 
of Constitutional Goveriunent and resorted to 
oivil disobedience, as threatened by its President, 
large numbers of thinking people in India, who, 
while approving of the present eonstitutional 
Congress policy, would be most unwilling to subject 
this country to a fresh spell of political confusion. 
Such people would then naturally turn to a 
politioai party which has no communal basis and 
wbiob can afford a common tallying centre for 
the bulk of political opinion, which does not 
belong to the direct action school. 

He then criticised the Federation Scheme 
and said that it was 

(mte unlike any other Federatioo that exists in 
the world. It would be illogical to have a 
Federatiou, some of the component parts of which 
an based on Democracy whilst the others are 
based on Autocracy. 

In cooolnsion, Sir Cowasjee referred to 
the onlt of Communism and warned the 
country of the danger of following the 
Bnssian example. 

MB. SAPRD’S PBESIDBNTIAI, ADDBE88 

7he Hon. Mr. P. N. Sapru, in the 
course of bis presidential address, reviewed 
the present world eitnation wbieb, he 
oontonded, was due in a great measure 
to “Britain and France, who have followed 
policies which have weakened definitely 
13 


the foroee of Liberal and Sodal demoetaoF 
and etrengthened those of Fasoiat reaction”. 
After making a oomprehensive snrvey of 
problems, national and international, he 
prescribed Liberalism as the cure for all 
the maladies from which the modern world 
is Buffering. , 

Referring to the Indian problem, 
Mr. Sapru stressed the need to endow 
India as speedily as possible With 
Dominion Status and made a pica for 
greater Indianization of the army and the 
redaction of British troops. 

Viewing the world aifuation in its proper saHing, 
bearing in mind what theae new imparialtunS are 
and mean for the weaker raoea of mankind, I 
think wo were wiae in fixing os our objective 
Dominion Status aa defined in the Statute of 
Weatminatcr. No one diaputea that a oountry 
has a right to aspire to be independent. It ia 
equally true that the British Oommonweidtb is 
not an achievement of the Indian race and that 
the Indian people cannot take pride in It u 
Britiahera. and those who ore of BHtiah stock oan. 
But Dominion Status, which is a dynamic coneep- 
tion, is hardly distinguishable for any praoffoal 
purpose from virtual independence. It is a fraa 
association of free peoples in no way subordinate 
to one another. In a world full of menace to the 
democratio states, wo have in the British Oommon- 
weaith of Nations an organtsatioa whiob con 
provide the bate for a system of oolleotive security. 
And surely democratic states must pull togethw. 
]n a world full of menace to the Aeiatio aid 
African races, it would give to India a seoaa of 
security, which an entity independent existenoe 
cannot. 3ut if forgetting the dork cdiaplers in 
our relationship, it is wise for lU to aooapt it 
loyally and unreservedly ae our objective! it is 
equally the duty of those who oontrol BritWi 
policy to endow India os speedily at possible with 
Dominion Status; for Indian thought is running 
in channels which threaten to make an Indo-Britieb 
Commonwealth an unacceptable ideal. 

After criticising the financial and other 
matters of Congress Provincial adminis¬ 
trations, Mr. Sapru referred to the oontrol 
of the Congress High Command as 
undemocratic. 

He reiterated his opposition to the 
Federal Sdheme. He pointed ont theT- 
directions in which the Scheme must be 
revised, and ottered a warning against the 
dangers of carrying out the threat of mass 
oivil disobedience in or^er to wteok the 
Federation. 

Not by refusing to handle the machinery set up 
at the Ceutre, but by utilWing it in on indepeadeot, 
oouzageoui and oonetruotive muiaer fOr the raaovol 
of thoee obetaolee wbioh the Adt hoc uDfortwat^ 
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placed *lii our way, sboll we be able to build up 
a mighty force, wUch even thie extraordinarily rigid 
Conetitotioa wQl not bo able to reeiet. 

Beferring to lodian States, Mr. Sapra 
empbasised that it was imperative that 
geBoine representative government, ns a 
prelade to responsible government, abould 
be established in all the States. 

Pointing out the various disquieting 
aspects of Congress policy, be deprecated 
the tendency of the Congress Spokesmen 
to identify it with the nation and stated 
that there was too much intolerance in 
the Party, and even its leaders were not 
free from it. 

After dealing with the economic problem 
and Indians overseas, Mr. Sapra enunciated 
the principles and programme of Liberalism 
and empbasised that the truths enshrined in 
Liberalism are eternal and they cannot die. 

BBSOLOTIONS 

One of the most important of the 
resolutions passed at the Session reiterated 
its opinion that the Federal part of the 
Government of India Act of 1986 was 
ntterly unacceptable and in several respects 
retrograde. The resolution, as moved by 
Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh and adopted 
at the Session, ran as follows: 

The National Liberal Federation reiteratee it# 
opinioa that the Oonatitution, eepeeially as regards 
the Centre, os wbodied in the Oovemment of 
India Aet 1935,' is utterly unsatisfactory and in 
■everal respects retrograde. 

While the National Liberal Federation accepts a 
federal form of government for India os the only 
natural ' ideal for our country, the Federation 
considers that vital changes are required in the 
form of the Federation as laid down in the Act, 
especially in the direction of 

(а) clearing up the position of the Princes and 
securing the eubjecte of States the right of 
election of States’ representatives; 

(б) doing away with the safeguards reganhng 
monstwy poucy and comnwrcial discrimination; 

(c) introdueing direct eleotions for the members 
of the Federal Ammbly by the Frqyineee, and 

(d) making the Oonatitution suffieiently elastic 
io os to enable India to attain Dominion Status 
within a reasonable period of time. 

The National Idberal Federation considers that 
the present positioa, when there is on irresponeible 
govemtoant m the Centre coupled with respoiuible 
govennneuta in the Provinces, is altogether 
mdenaUe and earnestly urges on Parliament to 
nesto fanmsdiate dionges in the Federal port of 
the OeoeUMtion so ss to make it graerolly 
asesptiriils. 


The Federation is birthsT of opinioa that' tbese 
modi&cations ore essmtial for the saeeeseful wotting 
of the Federal Constitution. 

Sir Maharaj Stugb, ia moving Mm 
regolution, pointed out various objections 
to the Federal part of Mie Qo’vertwnent of 
India Act, and stoutly challenged the 
motion that it was not possible for 
Parliament to make amendments now. 
He could not say what sort of opposition 
the Liberal Party would adopt if the 
present Federation was forced on India. 

But be was sure that the Liberals 
would be opposed to anything in the 
nature of mass civil disobedience. 

The resolution was supported by 
Mr. K. M. Josfai, Dr. G. S. Mahajani, 
Mr. B. N. Gokhale, and Mr. L. G. Sabnis. 
It was passed unanimously. 

Other resolutions dealt with the working 
of 'provincial autonomy, reform in Indian 
States, Indian military policy and Indians 
overseas, and expressed disapproval of the 
appointment of civilians as Governors, 
demanded the appointment of Indian Consuls, 
suggested a scheme for economic develop¬ 
ment and urged educational reform, 
and separation of the executive from the 
judiciary. 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye of Poona moved 
the resolution on Provincial Autonomy. 
It reads : 

The Federation expresses mtisfaction that in 
all Provinces, Provinoiu Autonomy, as eonsiatently 
advocated by the Liberal Forty, is being worked 
on oonstitutionol lines without any undue inter¬ 
ference from the Governors aod trusts that thia 
atmosphere will continue and lead to the 
establtshmont of complete autonomy in the 
Provinces and early introduction of respontibility 
at the Oentre. 

The Federation strongly deprecates the Congress 
Working Committee’s attempt to impose its will 
and decisions on the Provincial Ministries, os such 
interferaice is calculated seriously to hinder the 
growth of a healthy demoeratio syotem of 
government. 

Winding np the proceedings, Mr. Sapru 
said that though the Liberal Party was a 
small one, it would yet play an important 
role in the conntry’s affairs. 

One of the major issuee oon&onting the country 
to-day waa the threatened imposition of the 
Fedew Scheme, which bod olresidy been rejoeted 
by all partiea. He was convinced that tiie Soheme 
in Its present form would retard the progress rather 
than odvonoe the cause of Indian fnedom. 


IfeBaoABX i«n1 thb annoal oaxbbbinqb m 


. AUi-INDIA MUSLIM LBAQUE 
HB 26tib Sesuon of the All-India 
MasHm Leagne ibet at Patna on 
December 86, qnder the presideotahip of 



Mb. M. a. JINNAH 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah. It was attended by 
a huge concourse of Muslim people from 
different centres, and among those who 
participated in the proceedings were: Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, 
and Sir Fajslul Huq, Premier of Bengal. 
The Session was characterised by the 
virulence of its attack on the Congress 
and the Hindu community, unsurpassed 
even in its own annals in the past. 

Syed Abdul Aziz, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, accused the Congress 
of duplicity and tyranny. 

On anumiog office, the Congress has not hesitated 
to act in contravention of many of the important 
provisions of the Karachi Resolution on 
fundamental rights. In Bihar, the Congress 
Oovernment are trying to whittle it down by 
putting wholly unjustiGable and exasperating 
restrictions on the exercise of the rights of Muslims. 
Under the pretext of maintaining law and order 
and of prevent!,ig breaches of peace, the Congress 
hae in reality been seeking to deprive Muslime of 
some of the legitimate rights and basic privUegea. 

He farther accused the Congress of 
fomenting disturbance in Muslim States, 


partioolorly in Hyderabodi and-warned it 
of tbe oODseqnenoeB of snob aotivitiee. 

MBi JINNAB'S AbOBBSS 

Mr. Jinnah’s speech was even mofe 
vitnperative.' It was fnll of bitterness 
and fnry. He went a step fnrtber and 
aoonsed Gandhi himself. “It is Mr. 
Gandhi alone," be said, “ who destroyed 
the very ideals with which the Congress 
started its career and who has converted 
it into a oommnnal Hindn bi^y with a 
view to a revival and propagation of 
Hindu oultnre.” 

Mr. Jinnah attributed motives to the 
Congress in its different moves. *ln oreating 
agitation in the States, tbe Congress 
wanted to establish an alliance with the 
States’ people in opposition to the firesent 
alliance with the British Government and 
the States' rulers and thus secure 
numerical strength in tbeCentr^ Legislatnre 
and continue to dominate Mnslime. Mr. 
Jinnah would have to come to the rescue 
&f Muslims in the States if the other 
body exploited them. The Congress, 
he said, 

bad dashed every ponible hope of arriving at a 
settlement of the Hindu-Musltm queotion on the 
rocks of Congress fascism. In i^t. It did not 
want a settlement with Musics on equal terms. 

Congressmen's oUum that they alone repreeented 
the outire country was preposterous. The Lea^e 
and Muslims did not want any gifts or conoessions 
•from the Congreee. Muslims wanted to advuioe 
as a nation. 

The Congress might go on saying that it was 
a national body, but it was not a fact. It was 
only a communal Hindu body and it knew It. 
That a few Muslims had becu misguided into 
joining it did not mean that the Congreu 
represented Muslims. Tbe Congress did not 
represent any oompaunity properly, least of all 
Muslims. It was intoxicated with tbe power it 
had so far obtained. 

He added that ** the League would 
never be an ally of any one except tbe 
Muslim nation Congressmen would not 
oppose Federation if they had their own 
majority at the Centre. They wanted to 
establish an authoritative, totalitarian, and 
Fascist Hindu Raj. By means of Pederatibfr, 
the Congress would be able to reduce 
the four Muslim Provinces into mere 
feudatories. 

RESOLUTIONS 

At the open Session of the League the 
next day, resolutions condemning Britain's 
policy in Palestine, and ^e’ agitatioa in 
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the In^an Statoe, as adopted in the 
Snbjeota Oommittee, were adopted. 

Federation was the subject of considerable 
diaensaion in the Subjects Committee, where 
it provoked a strong debate. A compromise 
resolution was decided upon auo adopted 
by the League. The text of the resolution 
runs as follows; 

The AU-India Moslem League reiterates the 
view that the scheme of Federation as embodied 
in the Qovemment of India Act is unacceptable, 
but in view of further developmeuts that have 
taken place or may take place irom time to 
time, it hereby autfaorires the President of the 
All-India Mealem League to take such steps and 
adopt such a ooume as may be nacossary, with a 
view to exploring the possibility of a suitable 
alternative, which would completely ssfegu^ the 
interests of Moslems and other minoritiec in 
India. 

A resolution advocating direct action 
by Muslims following the “ atrocities ” 
committed on them in three Congress 
Provinces and the suppression of their 
legitimate rights and interests was moved 
by Mr. Assiz Ahmad Efaan (D. P.). 

Strong critioism of the British policy 
in the North-West Frontier Provinces 
was made during consideration of the 
next resolution, which was moved by 
Mr. Zafar Ali Khan of Punjab, who said 

that the British policy was futile in the Frontier 
«noe the tribes agamat which it was directeu 
had been independent from time immemorial. Ho 
asked the Government to ohsngo the present 
policy to one of oonciliation. 

The resolution was passed. 

Threie more resolutions were passed. 
One related to the present Provincial 
League Parliamentary Boards. Another 
urged MneUms strictly to discard all un- 
Islamio customs in conducting meetings, 
while the last one, which was of a 
teobnioal nature, related to the payment 
of Bubsoriptions by members. 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr. Jinnah 
Hdd that the League had laid down during 
the present Session a fundamental prineiple 
of a revolutionary nature, which was a 
departure from the past, namely, the 
d^ieion to adopt direct action if and 
when necessary. *AU along, he said, the 
Leagne hnd been wedded only to the 
poUny di oonstitntional progreas. 
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THB HINDU MAHASABHA ‘ 

T he claim “ that the Hindne were the 
nation ^end the Muslima Were a 
mere community " was made by Yinayak 



Mb. V. D. SAVARKAR 

Damodar Savarkar, presiding over the 20th 
annual session of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha at Nagpur on December 28. 
The Session was an impressive demon¬ 
stration of Hindu unity as the Muslim 
League was of the Mahomedans. 

WELCOME ADDRESS 

Mr. M. G. Chitnavis, M.L.A., Chairman 
of the Deception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, said that 
the MafaaeHbh& could no longor confine itself to 
relffiious and social problems. Ooe lesson they 
had to learn from the recent events in India was 
that they must make it perfectly clear that 
Hinduatan was not only for Mahomedans, but 
mainly for the Hindot. -if the Mabomedana 
continued to non-co-upwate with the majority 
community, the Hindus single-handed would fight 
for their rights both against the rulers and ^ 
Mahomedans. Be deploiM that sinoere efforts at 
loconciliatioa between the two communities had 
proved a failure, and declared that a solutioa of 
the communal problem wee possible only if the 
Hindus redonbiM their efforts and strengthened 
their organisation, Bo long as they were weak 
aiul diao^anieed, they oould not hope to command 
the respect of other eammuoitiee. He hoped the 
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M»fc«i«Kh> aB^ethre iit«MiBM aariy for 

tlie ftniOD of Mt EQnda*, wbieh yn» thoit ultimote 
•iai. Olid l a o k o it rqnwntativa of ail notiooa 
of: SBaiiaa.' 

Dr, Moouie, in proposing Mr. Savarkar 
to the Chair,‘attack^ Mr. Gandhi for giving 
“ gratnitOos advice " to the Jews and Czechs 
whiie he woold not say what he would do 
for the Sindns in Indio. 

IfB. SATABKAR’S ADDRESS 

Mr. Savarker in his address traced the 
growth of Indian nalionalism and accused 
the British of depriving the Hindus of a 
political predominance, which was their 
due as the overwhelming majority in 
India. "We Hindus made the Congress 
what it is to-day," he declared, 
but it hu suddenly turned sgainet us who 
raised it to o position of power over some seven 
^vinoes in India. Now the very concept of a 
Hindu nation stinhs in its nostrils. It has aiready 
declared the Hindu Maha Sabha a communal and 
reprehensibie body and ordered a million 
Congreaaite Hindus not to have anything to do 
with it. But the Congress has now grown too 
strong for us to dislodge it f**om its present 

position and compel it to yield back the 
political power which, as a right, was due to the 
Hindus amna. 

Mr. Savarkar characterized the Muslims as 
Muslims first, Muslims lost and Indians never. 
They eat on the fence as long as deluded 

Hindus kept struggling with the British to 

wrest political rights for all Indiana alike, going 
to the prisons in lakhs, to the Andamans in 
thousands, and many to the gallows. But when 
Bufilcient pressure had been brought to bear on 
the British Government and it had been compelled 
to hand over some substantial power to Indians, 
the Muslims jumped down the fence and claimed 
their pound of fiesh. 

“It is absurd to call us Hindus a 

comm unity in India," be said. 

The Germane are. the nation in Germany and the 
Jews a community. Even so, the Hindus are the 
nation in India, and the Muslims a minority. 

Mr. Savarkar reiterated the Maha 
Sabha'g opposition to the communal 
award. The Hindus will never tolerate," 
be added, 

the absurd and the unheard of claim of the 
rainoritiee to have any preferential treatment, 
weightagee or special favours over and above 
what the majority community obtains. The Hindu 
nation will go so far as to accept the 
equitable national prineiple of *ooe man one vote', 
irraepective of religion or race or culture in the 
formation of a common Indian State. But H shall 
knock on the head any political demand tint 
elahns * One Mualim three votea ’ and ‘ time Hindua 
one vote’ or any eultnral demand Ihnt aotogonlsaa 


or Inanlta or sUpprSnaa Hinda enHura in ila 
hWnrieal, lingniaHs or mdal aapaat. The minoiitin 
will ha feea to fbikiw (bait Migions, neak thMr 
languaga, dav^dop their eultnn amongst themselves, 
providM it does not infringe on the equal ^ihts 
of others or is not opposed to pidtlia poaos and 
morality. If tho Uotlims join os on tbesa aqoit- 
nble conditions and bear undivided loyalty to 
the Indian State and Indian State alone, w^ 
end good. Otherwise our formula bol^ tMdt 
‘If you come, with yonj if yon don't, without 
you; but if you oppoae, in ifrite of you.' We 
Hindus will fl^t out the good battle of a^ieviag 
the iadependeaoo of India and herald the rebirth 
of a free and mighty Hindu nation in the near 
future. 

He warned the British • 

to take serious note of the fact of tlm open 
declaration of the Mualim League to divide India 
into two parts, inviting the alieo Muslim Qollons 
from outside India to form a Muslim Federation 
and raise an Independent Muslim Kingdom in 
Indie. Tho British may find in the end that iii 
their attempt to encourage the Mualim separation 
movement just to spite the Hindus, the British 
have but succeeded in spiting themMlves. 

Begarding the foreign policy of the 
country, Mr. Savarkar said that so 
academic and empty slogans of Democracy 
or Nazism or Fascism coaid be its 
guiding principle, but it would be guided 
from an outspoken and unalloyed Hindu 
point of view. 

Mr. Savarkar concluded with a parting 
shot at the Congress. He advised Hindus 
to boycott the Congress so that it will 
come to its senses in no time. It 
Hindus made it a point not to vote for 
the Congress, not a single Congressman 
could be returned either to local bodies 
or the legislatures. 

They (Congreasmen) stand on Hindu sboulden 
and as uon as they raise themseivea to Idgh 
places tiiey kick the Hindus back, disown them, 
call their organization communal, betray Hindu, 
intereate at every turn and keep danoing attandanoe. 
on the Moslem League, 

BE80LDTI0NS 

The Maha Sabha concluded after adopting 
a dozen resolutions, two of which related 
to Federation and the Commnnal problem. 

In its resolution on the Federation, the 
Mabasabba, 

while emphstioaily reiterating Ha opinion that the 
federal scheme as odumbraM in the Govemment 
of India Act of 193S is highly inadequate and 
unsatisfactory, fait that the FMeral scheme should 
be worked so as to seonre and maiotsio tbS 
intagrlty of the entire country.’ 
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The rMoloUoii further atalied that 
eoniWaring the preaent litiistion, it waa enential 
that Brltuh India and the Hindu Statea afaouid 
■end to the federal Legialature only auch 
raprawntathrea aa would protect Hindu righta and 
intaraata, thua eoaurine that the legialature waa 
not miauaed by anti-Hindu and ami-national 
reaotionaty foreea in the country. 

Dr. Moonje, speaking on the resolution, 
strongly pleaded for an early inauguration 
of federation even though the scheme 
wrae not satisfactory. 

The Mahasabha strongly condemned the 
Muslim League leaders’ demand for two 
federations which, in its opinion, 
waa not only a serious menace to the growth of 
the Indian nation, but also a clear indication on 
the part of the Muslims to establish Muslim Raj 
in certain parts of the country, leaving the door 
open for the future domioation of the whole of 
Hindustan. 

The Mahasabha protested against the 
recent declaration of the Congress that the 
Hindu Mahasabha, like the Muslim Leag.ie, 
was a communal organisation and warned 
the Congress 

that in view of this declaration, the Congress had 
forfeited its claim to represent the Hindus. The 
Mahasabha further made it clear that any oommunal 
agreement between the Congress and the Muslim 
League would not bo binding on the Mahasabha 
or the Hindus generally. 

Another resolution of the Mahasabha 
reiterated its condemnation of the 
oommunal award 

as bei^ grossly unjust to Hindus and advised 
the Hindus to carry on persistent agitation to 
get it annulled. 

A comprehensive resolution on the Indian 
States adopted by the Mahasabha objected 
to the Indian National Congress policy 
of interferenoe in the internal administration of 
the States, as Congress activities were restricted 
to, and ooncentrated only in, Hindu States to a 
pcaotioal exclusiou of the Muslim States. 

The Mahasabha decided 
to constitute a Hindu national parliamentary 
board la order to form effective opposition parties 
in the Central and frovincial legislatures and also 
to prepare to fight tlie next elections, and 
appealou to all parties who agreed with its policy 
to co-operate with this Board. In the opinion of 
the Maliasabha the existence of at least two 
parties was essential for democracy to function 
and without an effeotive op^ipBiticn party the 
Qoverament was ^inverted into the tyranny of 
one pwrty. Therefore, to combat the evil effects 
of raO' policy hitherto foUowod by the Congress, 
the Hindu Mahasabha resolved to appoint a 
parUanwathry board. 


INDIAN GHBISTIAN OONSSlEtENCH 

I N Mfreshing coutranti to the proobediugs 
of the Muslim League and the Hindu 
Maha Sabba, the Indian Cfarietian Con¬ 
ference, which met at Madras on, the 
Both December, stressed the need to merge 
the interest of the oommooity ib the 
larger iuterests of the nation. The 
Conference condemmed separate electorates 
and urged its adherents to give up ail 
claims to preferential treatment. 

MB. BANOOHATHAN'S aDDBBSS 
Dewan Bahadur S. E. Banganathan, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Madras, 
and Chairman of the Beception Committee, 
in his welcome address stated that he 
bad always condemned the system of 
separate electorates and had expressed his 
opinion in favour of joint electorates with 
reservation of seats. 

There was complete freedom among the members 
of their organization to join any political party 
they chose, but it must be said that all sections 
of the community were in sympathy with the 
national effort to achieve self-government for the 
country by constitutional means. 

He said that in Madras, they viewed 
with satisfaction 

the assumption of office by the Congress Party 
last year, and he was glad that their oonfidence 
in the Congress Ministry had been so far justified. 

DB. MOOKEBJEE’S ADDBE88 
The key-note of the President, Dr. H. C. 
Mookerjee's address, was a strong plea 
for orientation of the Indian Christian 
Community. Eeferring to the oppor¬ 
tunities for service for Indian Christians, 
Mr. Mookerjeo said that they should give 
up of their own accord all claims to 
preferential treatment as a minority, that 
is to say as a weak and helpless 
community, as the only means of 
preserving their separate entity. 

In other words, they should merge their interests 
in the larger interests of India as a whole. 
They bad to demonstrate by their actions that 
they had sneh confidence in the sense of justice 
of their countrymen that they refused the special 
protection offered by their rnlera, that in order 
to ooenpy their rightful paaPIon, they relied 
solely on their effloieney. 

Ho said that for real unity among 
diverse elements and conflicting interests, 
the one thing necessary was, 
that all min^ty communitiea inoluding tbeira 
should be abewb^ into and made an integral 
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p«ii df TxtdiMi nation «o M to form a 
bomogeneooa whofe. 

And be passed on to observe; 

The Gongreas <riA its policy of maiatainiog 
lAV and Order combined with the programme of 
bringing about ‘progreea and improvement in every 
department of Indian life hu an undeniable olaim 
to our loyal enpi^. No attempt should be 
made from any direotiou either individually or 
through any Christian organisation to discourage 
those members of our community whose inclinations 
letKl them to join the Congress openly. That 
seems to me the only way to iufluenoa the 
Congress and to help it in shaping its policy 
towards our community. 

To stand outside the Coogress organisation and 
then to aoouse it of injustice without making 
any effort to set matters right seems neither just 
nor fair. If the views I have expressed above 
regarding our attitude towards the Congress are 
accepted by the All-India Conference of Indian 
Christians, then it is incumbent on this body to 
make a definite pronouncement for the information 
of the Congress on the one hand and for the 
guidance of those members of our community 
who wish to join the Congress on the other. 

BESOLtmONS 

Tbe Conference adopted important 
resolutions touching the social and 
educationai uplift of the community. But 
attention must be drawn to the following 
resolution moved by Mr. Ballia Bam, 
outlining the aims and purpose of tbe 
organisation : 

It is hereby resolved that, in the opinion of the 
Conference, the following statement accurately 
states its position; (1) The Conferenoe is not an 
organisation pledged to a policy of communalism 
but, on the other hand, it desiree to throw its 
influence, on the side of eradication of all forms 
of communalism. (2) The Conference is not a 
separate TOlitioal party. It does not wish to 
advocate the formation of a separate political party 
of Christians in India. It leaves its members free 
to join the various mlitioal parties in India, 
according to the individual oouvtotions exercising 
their influence within these parties. (3) The 
Conference recognises, however, that Indian 
Chriatians are given a separate position in the 
Constitution of India as a minority group. This 
and other circumstances have unfortunately made 
it a separate social and economic entity. 

This Conference is, therefore, primarily con. 
oerued (a) to see that Christian citizens are 
not debarred or restrained from having their due 
■hare in the service of India in all spheres of life 
on account of their faith and ns a minority 
group; {&) to strive to improve the eoonomio 
and social status of Qiristiane; and (c) to inouloate 
in them an abiding love for their Motherland and 
a determination to serve her, uplift her, end to 
loin with their oountrymen in making hoc free 
and great. 

By another resolution, the Conferenoe 
appointed a Committee of Five to disease 


with tbe Congress High OommMid and 
negotiate on an All-India basis all 
matters of interest to the oommnnity. 

Tbe resolution on the Oommnnal problem 
is oharaoteristio: 

This Conferenoe deeply reipets that no solution 
haa yot been found for communal divergeneee. It 
humbly and respectfully urges tbe leaders the 
Nation to renew their efforte towards a just 
settlement in the Uwger Interests of tiu oountry. 
For its own part ea a small but otherwise 
imortant minority in India, it it prepared to 
aooopt joint elsctoratee with or without reaervadon 
of seats as may be decided upon for India as a 
whole. 

A resolution was adopted approving tbe 
proposal for the appointment of a joint 
committee of Boman Oatbolios and 

Protestants to deal with such matters 

as were common to tbe Christian 

community as a whole. 

lu this connection mention mnst be 
made of the celebration of tbe Golden 
Jabilee of tbe Indian Cbristian Association, 
Madras. Sir David Devadoss, presiding 

over tbe celebrations, recalled tbe aobieve- 
ments of tbe Indian Christians of this 
Presidency by their nnited efforte and 
appealed to them to unite so that they 
might bo able to accomplish much and 
serve not only their own community 
but also tbeir couutrymen in the future. 


THE CATHOLIC CONGBB8S 

The All-India Calbolio Congress, which 
mot at Mangalore on December 80, with 
Mr. A. Soares in the Chair, passed a 
resolution reiterating tbe sympathy of 
tbe Church witii the principles of gennine 
nationalism in India, and urging educational 
institutions to promote the study of Indian 
languages. The following is the text of 
the resolution 

This Cougress reiterates the general prinsiplss 
which govern the attitude of the Cburoh to genuine 
nationalism, which has ever been blessed sad fostered 
by her, and expresses its full sympathy with the 
uatioualist aspirations of the country. 

The Congress takes this opportunity to express 
its pride in the glorious cultural heritage of India 
and denies that the Catholic Church Is in aay 
way opposed to her national onltnra. 

That with a view to enabling Catbolioa to 
assimilate and enriob this oultore, this Confersnoe 
urm Catholic educational institutiona all ovtt 
India to take tbe necessary atim to promote iltff. 
study of Indian languages and their Uteratnrs, both 
anoimt and modem. 
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THE PHIIiOSOPHICAIj CONGRESS 


T he Indian Philosophical Congress, 
wbicb met at Allahabad nnder the 
presidentship of Rev. C. F. Andrews, was 
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attended by some 60 delegates from all 
over India. The proceedings opened with 
an address of welcome by the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, Prof. Amarnath 
Jha, Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University. In the course of his address; 
Dr, Jha stressed the need of the philosophic 
mind in these days. He said: 

Those of os who spend our time in purauite 
that are not considered philosophical, feel that 
the future' welfare of ma^ind depends on the 
increasing' reoagnition of the truth that the 
prinoiples of right action are identiual for 
radividuals as wdl as for States, and that the 
phUosopbac alone can be trost^ to lay down 
what toesa iwinoiplea ate. 

If one may venture to diagoose the oause of 
the preeant lEsease, it it the decline of religious 
bsUef) not of faith ia dogma, in effete formalism, 
la supentition, but of real, abiding, burning 
devotion to the highest good. I am aware that 
in thus emphasising the supreme neoeesity of 
teilgion in life, I em treading oh dangerous 

C und. Bat 1 recall tha words of Baoon: ‘A 
le philosophy inoUneth man's mind to atheism; 
but depth ia [dtUoaophy brlngetfa man's mind 
to leUgloa.' 

Bev, 0. F. Andrews chose an appropriate 
■abject for his presidential disconrse—^the 
PhUmophy of Ahimta —which might be 
translated into ChristiM term as "the 
Word of the,Cross". He referred to the 
amacing spiritoal poteaoy of early 


Bnddhism as a vital force in the tdahory 
of Asii 'and its wonderfol inlhMmoe 
tbrongh the ages on the ihoogM of 
mankind. He went on to ezplafai how 
Mahatma Gandhi in recent • times' hAd 
been showing to the world ipore and 
more trnly the amazing power of this 
principle (of Ahimsa), not only tbrongh 
individual life but by corporate moral 
resistance. The Bast, Rev. C. P. Andrews 
concluded, had already found 

a commanding moral genius in Mahatma Qandhi, 
who hod been able to put this corporate power 
of mtyagraha into effective aotion. What was 
needed in Europe, if the West was to be saved 
from another interneoine strife, was that some 
personality should arise over there of suah 
calibre os to be able to organise the various 
sporadic efforts for world peace into one over 
whelming movement of society, which might 
sweep away for ever the awful menace of a 
world war. 

Ati Ihe second day of the Session, a 
symposium on " Philosophy and Mysticism " 
was held. Thereafter, Mr. M. V. V. K. 
Rangacbari, Advocate, Cocanada, and 
Dr. P. T. Baju, of the Andhra University, 
delivered their presidential addresses to 
the Ethics and Social Philosophy section 
and the Logic and Metaphysics section, 
respectively. Dr. S. C. Chatterjee.’presiding 
over the Indian Philosophy section, spoke 
on the “ Indian Conception of Philosophy ". 

THE THBOSOPHICAL CONVENTION 

N his presidential address to the 68rd 
Annual Convention of the Theosophical 
Society at Benares in the closing week of 
December last. Dr. George S. Arnndale 
referred in strong language to the savage 
persecution of the Jews in Germany and 
Austria. He called upon every member 
of the Theosophical Society to oause the 
light of Theosophy so to shine upon his 
life that he should leave an example of 
the wisest understanding of hie fellow-men 
and should prove a noble warrior to 
defend the oppressed, to fight tyranny 
and cruelty, and to succour the weak. 

The Convention lasted a week daring 
which representatives of different nations, 
who had gathered together, presented 
reports and delivered addresses on different 
aspects of International affaire empfaasieing 
the need for brotherhood among the 
natione. 
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ALIi-lNOIA STATISXICAI. CONFEBBNGE 

IS JBXCBLLBNOY Sir Henry Oraik, 
piyernor of the Punjab, declared 
open second eession of the Indian 
Statistk^ Conference at Lahore on Jan. 5. 
It was attended by a large number of 
statisticians from all over the country, 
besides many prominent persons in the 
world of business, banking and insurance. 

The Hon. Mr. Manohar Lai, Minister 
of Finance, and Chairman of the Beception 


Tbs changes, viiiob in the speoe af law IhM 
100 7aan tmnsfonned Sngisad from on *gricttlti»sl 
country into a modern industrial state, WM 
carried through unplanned and afanos^ unpercaivedt 
Mo statistioian was at hand with a mass of 
canihUy tested and selected figures to advise or 
warn. But now we have Ooncsircd the idea of 
controlUng or even planning economic and social 
changes and India, which to-day vjauaUsas with 
hope and expectwtcy tihe possihiUty of transforming 
herself from a poor agricaitarst country into a 
wealthy and semi-induatrialised State, unay pe^aps 
be thankful that thia traniformation baa Dm ao 
delayed that the modern science of statieties ia 
available to guide ite exeoutioo. Hay Ae have 
wisdom to equip horeelf eo that thia eeienee 
may be availed of to Uie full. 
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Committee, in welcoming the delegates, 
spoke of the function. 

You ere the light-bearers thet show the wey 
to life’s adventures. At your touch. Nature’s 
apparent coofuaion can present inteiligibie order. 
.... It renders true description possible, because 
that oomptete statement of facte called “ enumwa- 
tion” is not within onr compoienco and prediction 
which is necessary to plan and progress, is 
dq»odent on accurate end adequate description. 

His Slxcellenoy in bis opening remarks 
stressed the need for statistical investigation, 
particularly in the present circumstances 
of India, 


Prof. P. C. Mahalanobiei General 
Secretary, submitted a brief report on 
the activities of the Statistical Institute 
and the progress of statistics in India. 

Dr. T. E. Gregory, Economic Adviser 
to the Government of India, delivering the 
Presidential address to the Confeienoe, 
discussed the relation between statieties 
and the other social soienoee and concluded 
Arith a plea for educating the poblio in 
the elements of statistical knowledge. 

We need a close of pupulerisen of the calibre 
of Qatoii, Fifibn, Chiezza Money, Lord Stamp 
and others, who arc both scientists aud eduoa- 
tionalists. What was need was a thorough 
process of education. The public needed to be 
trained to think in terms of scale and proportsou. 
At the same time the urge for standardlsatioa 
would be assuaged if such statistical coneepMas 
‘the mode, the decile and the quartila ooold 
replace the concept of the average io polhieal 
and pvm-Iar thinking. Statistical teaching of a 
simple kind could thus help to impose on the 
average man’s mind the idea that variation was 
natural—a fact which certain schools of thought 
wore only too anxious to make him forget. 

Thanking Uiu Excellency for opening 
the SereioD, Dr. N. K. Bose referred 
to etatieticB as the science of kings. 

The Conference then divided itself into 
. different sections. 

Prof. P. J. Thomas read a paper on tbe 
" Economic Besults of Prohibition in Salem ”, 
and Mr. A. B. Sinba on the “ Distribntion 
of Expenditure of Working Class Families 
in Bombay and Madras cities". 

Messrs. N. Suudararama Sastri aud 
N. T. Mathew presented a paper on 
” Trends of Foreign Trade in India, 
167S-19S6_”. Dr. C. Gbose read a paper 
on tbe “ Statistical Estimates of Internal 
Trade”, and Dr. H. Sinba on "Eoonomie 
and Business Statistica”. 
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S EIiDOM hati the aatheotio roioe of 
the American Democracy—as indeed 
of all democracies in the worid-~<been so 
well expressed as in Mr. Boosevelt’s 
message to the Congress. It recalls some 
of the most pregnant passages in President 
'Wilson's memorable utterances during the 
Great 'War. Addressing the American 
Congress, President Boosevelt said : 

There are itorm signalB from acrou the Seas. 
War whioh threaten^ to envelop the world in 
games has bMO averted, but it has become 
iDoretsingly clear that peace has not been assured. 
All about us rage undeclared wars, military and 
economic. All around grow deadlier armament, 
military and economic. All around are threats of 
new aggressions, military and economic. Storms 
from abroad directly challenge the three institutions 
indispensabls to the Americans—religion, domooracy 
and international good faith. 

No longer is 16 possible to shut our 
eyes to the doings of the Dictators. 
They are corrupting the morale of society, 
and we must sutfer them only at the 
price of all that is dear and worth preserving. 

A dictatorship involves the costs which the 
American |>eopIe will never pay—the cost of our 
spiritual value and the blessed right of being able 
to say wl»t we pleasJ, the cost of freedom, the 
cost of our capital being oonSscated, the cost of 
bsing kept into concentration camps and of heiug 
afwd to walk down the street with a wrong 
neighbour, and the cost of having children brought 
up not as free human beings but moulded and 
made by maohinee. 

We cannot be passive spectators of this 
evil.. It calls for determined resistance. 
So urging, that the American nation should 
make up its mind, the President said; 

There ootnee a time when men must prepare 
to dtfend not oidy their homes but the tenets of 
faith of humanity on which their churches, 
governments and their very civilization are 
rounded. The defence of religion, democracy, and 
intamational good faith ia one and the same fight. 
To save one we must save all. 

At least we should avoid action or lack of 
action liksly to eucourage the aggressor. Our 
Doutrality laws may operate unevenly and unfairly 
and may give aid to the aggreeaor and deny it 
to the victim. The instinct of seif.preeervation 
warns us not to let that happen any more. 

CoDciudiog, the President emphasized; 

If ths aoiution of the problem was the price 
Of {Weawrving our liberty, no forralem and selfish 
faara mmld stand in the way. 

Doubtim the speech biw orei^l the 
greateat eentation of oor Mote; 


M’. ilgytf gtaria m Cfembarttlg't ftHty 

Judging from hie recent denunieistion 
of Mr. Cbamberiain's foraign policy, 
Mr. Lioyd George, the veteran statesman, 
seems to have lost none of his old*tiiae 
vigour and pugnaoity. Speaking at 
Llaududuo the other day, Mr. George 
made a bitter attack on Mr. Chamberlain. 
He accused the Premier of “ cringing and' 
orawliog before Dictators for months ”, 
declaring that, bis Rome visit had only 
intensified the apprehensions and stark 
fears of war. 

The truest and grimmest comments on 
the results of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to 
Rome and Munich were found in two 
sequels, said Mr. Lloyd George. One was 
that which immediately followed the 
Munich pact when after announcing that 
he had brought peace for our lifetime, 
be created a new Ministry to take prompt 
measures for protecting cities against 

air-r aids from Germany. 

The other was that when he returned 
from Rome, the first, two colleagues the 
Premier summoned for consultation were 
the Minister for Air-raid precantions and the 
Minister for military aeroplane production. 

dapanms Policy in China 

Grave anxiety regarding the Japanese 

policy in China is expressed in the 
strongly worded note which Sir Robert 

Craigie, British Ambassador in Tokyo, 

recently handed to Mr. Arita, Foreign 

Minister of Japan. 

The Note says that the British Govern¬ 
ment are at a loss to understand how 
Prince Konoye’a former Prater’s assurance 
that Japan seeks no territory and respects 
the sovereignty of China eOn be reconciled 
with the Japanese Government's declared 
intention forcibly to compel the (%iiiese 
people to accept conditions involving the 
surrender of their political, economic imd 
cultural life to Japanese contrtd; inde^ite 
maintenande of considerable Japanese 
garrieone in China, and the virtnal 
detachment from China of the territory 
«t {oner Mongolia. 
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In vain bas Hr. C. B. Attlee, Leader of 
the Opposition, appealed to the Prime 
Minister to ^ summon the Parliament 
vitbont delay as the Spanish situation 
is now so serious that urgent action 
on a large scale is imperative if the 
wholesale starvation of women and children 
is to be avoided. 

A d#mand for immediate action with a 
view to ending the policy of non-intervention 
in the Spanish War is also contained in a 
letter sent to Mr. Chamberlain by the 
National Connoil of Labour, representing 
the Labour Party, the Trade Union 
Congress, and the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. The letter states: 

The continued denial by the democratic govern, 
meats of the right under international law for 
the Spanish Qovernmnt to purchase arms while 
the dictator governments continue to assist the 
Spanish insurgents constitutes a flagrant one.sided 
benevolence to the Fascist rebels. 

The Prime minister has declined to 
move in the matter “ in view of the very 
grave consequences ”. 

Barmin Warning to Brttnin 

What virtually amounts to a warning 
to Britain that Germany wontd stand by 
Italy in cose of an Italo-Prench conflict 
over Tunis is contained in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, which writes: 

“In comparison with the cumbersome 
deliberations regarding the degree of 
British obligations in case of a conflict 
over Tunis, one can point to the fact 
that in the relations between Germany 
and Italy, no such deliberations are neces¬ 
sary. We know our relations towards 
one another." 

Harr Wtlar’a BraaiamaflM 

Herr Hitler, in a proclamation issued 
from BerchtesgSideD, has defined the tasks 
before Germany in 1989 as follows:— 

_ 1. The training of the people towards 
national socialist unity. 

2. The expansion and strengthening 
of wmed forces. 

8. The exeontion of the fonr-year 
plan and the economic inoorporation of 
the new Belch territories. 


ns Mss Wsitisr'i BrssIsMt 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Neville 
Cbamberialn, in a broadoaet on January 28, 
inaugurated the Government’s drive for 
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volunteers in every branch of the country’s 
defence services. The Premier said; 

is a sohome to make us ready for war. Huit 
does not mean I think that war ia oomiog. 
You know 1 have done and shall oontinue to £> 
al! I can to preserve peace for ourselves and 
others too. 

We in this countiy would never begin war, 
but we might be forcM to pu'tioipate in a war 
begun by others, or we might be attacked 
ourselves if the Government of some other oountey 
were to think that we could not defend ourselvM 
effectively. 

The better prepared we are to defend ourselves 
and resist an attack, the leas likely kl ft that 
any ^gressor will try an advMiture to which the 
chances of success will be so unpromising. 

The Prime Mioister emphasised that 
modern war was not like wars of the 
past. 

The developmeot of air forces had dejnrived us 
of our old island seoui^ya ami in our oaae, as in 
the oaae of continental oountries, oiviUaos would 
be vustims of the attack as muoh as soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen. Indeed, they might very 
likely be the first victims. * 

Therefore, if we wished to protect our civilian 
population in war time, we must prepare tiie 
necessary organiMtion in peace time. Moreovw, we 
must train It in peace, for there would ha no. 
time to after a war had sfearteda 





MARY OF ns MONTH 


Dm. 28. ’She Einda Maba Sabba meeta 
ab Nagpor under the presidentship of 
Hr. Savarkar. 

Deo. 29. All-India Economic Conference 
meets at Nagpor. 

Deo. 80.. The National Liberal Federation 
meets' at Bombay with ' the Hon. P. 
N. Saprn in the Chair. 

Deo. 81. The Conference of Indian 
Christians meets at Madras, Dr. 
H. C. Mukerjee presiding. 

Jan. 1. ^he Primate broadcasts on New 
Year’s Day, 

Jan. 2. Addressing All-India Student s’ 
Conference at Calcutta, Pandit Nehru 
expresses himself strongly against 
students going on strike. 

Jan. 8. Prof. J. C. Ghosh presides over 
the Indian Science Congress at Lahore. 

Jan. 4. Mr. E. Baman Menon, Minister 
of Courts and Prisons, Madras, is dead. 



PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


^President Boosevelt's historic address 
* to iha Congress. 

Jan. S. IIt. JayakM is appointed to the 
Indioiat Committee of the Piivif OonnoU. 


Jan. 6. Major Bazalgette, PoUtioM Agent 
in the Orissa State, is isMly aesanlted 
by a crowd in Banpur. 

Jan. 7. Two serious clashes are reported 
on the Czech-Hungarian border. 

Jan. 8. Pandit Nehru suggests an impartial 
and independent enquiry into Mr. Jinnah's 
charges against Congress Govemment. 

Jan. 9. A splendid reception is given to 
B. E. The Viceroy and the Marchioness 
of Linlithgow at Trivandrnm. 

Jan. 10. The Dewan of Bajkote, Sir Patrick 
Cadell, resigns. Mr. Maneklai Patel, Senior 
Member of the Council, takes charge. 

Jan. 11. Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax 
arrive in Borne. 

Jan. 12. Congress “Working Committee 

' meeting at Bardoli disoosBes Gandhiji’s 
new draft on the Minorities' question. 

Jan. 18. The Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow 
are welcomed at Mysore. 

Jan. 14. A strongly worded British Note is 
banded to Japanese Government regarding 
Japanese policy in China. 

Jan. IS. H. H. The Aga Ehan meets 
Mahatma Gandhi at Bardoli. 

Jan. 16. Grnesome reports of Dhanbad 
Bail way disaster. 

Jan. 17. An appeal for an embargo on 
aeroplanes and petrol is made by Dr. 
Wellington Eoo at the League Council. 

Jan. 18. Nationalists force their way to 
the heart of Catalonia. 

Jan. 19. Mr. C. B. Attlee's appeal to the 
Prime Minister to summon Parliament 
to consider the Spanish situation is 
turned down. 

Jan. 20. Mr. Lloyd George, speaking at 
Llaudoduo, accuses the Premier of 
“ cringing and crawling before Dictators ". 

Jan. 21. Herr Hitler releases Dr. Sohaoht 
of the presidentship of the Beiobsbank 
and appoints Dr. Walter. Fnnk. 

Jan. 22. Nationalists in Spain capture the 
town of Villafranca, which is only 22 mites 
to the west of Barcelona. 

Jan. 28. H. B. The Vioeroy inangarates the 
Tenth Industries Conference in Bombay. 

Jan. 24. A statement issned by Congress 
Wodring OcKumittee Members deprecates 
ooatroversy oyer the presidential eleotioa. 
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Mabkbtino op Baw Cotton in India. 

By M. L. Daotwalla. Pablished by 

LongDiaDB, Green & Co., Ltd. Price Bs. 6. 

The Boyal Commission on Agriculture 
drew our attention to the importance of 
the economics of marketing. The present 
book is an attempt, the first systematic 
one to onr knowledge, to study the 
marketing of cotton, one of the most 
important commercial crops of the country, 
from the farm to the Exchange. It is 
not often recognised that the structure 
and organisation of internal trade, and 
the working of the Cotton Exchange, have 
an important bearing on the price paid 
by the ultimate buyer and the price 
received by the primary seller. India has 
about 26 million acres of land under cotton, 
producing nearly 6 million bales valued 
at about 60 crores of rupees. These facts 
alone are sufficient to emphasise the 
importance of the subject. 


of the business. The remedies indicated 
are the adoption of stronger measncea and 
the suggestion that the Government should 
not hesitate to make frauds punishable 
by law. But many of these malpractices 
could, we think, be stopped l^y better 
organisation, especially on the sellers' side. 
As matters stand to-day, the ill-organised 
and comparatively ignorant producer-seller 
has very little chance against the well- 
equipped buyer. 

The author’s two main suggestions are: 
co-operative selling and the regulation 
of up-country markets. The chapter in 
which they are surveyed is both exhaustive 
and critical. 

Mr. Dantwalla's examination of the 
problem of the marketing of cotton is 
both critical and suggestive. The schemes 
af improvement that he has suggested, 
in the light of the experience of the other 
countries, deserve careful consideration. 


After describing clearly the present 
organisation of cotton marketing, the 
author proceeds to examine the usefulness 
of middlemen. While no definite conclusion 
is possible, the author brings out the 
glaring defects and evils and pleads 
vigorously for greater vigilance by the 
public and the Government. The enumera¬ 
tion of existing defects and malpractices 
of the trade is, indeed, an eye-opener and 
leaves one in no doubt about the necessity for 
Government intervention. In the opinion 
of the author, most of these defects and evils 
arise out of over-competition, which 
foroes every cotton dealer to' adopt the 
methods of the worst ones or get out 
IS 


Twisting the Lion's Tail. By B. Attem. 

Frederick Muller. Ssh. 

The British Lion in its lair is an 
accommodating beast and enjoys the 
twisting of its tail by foreigners although 
in a supercilious manner. So Mr. Attem's 
book will amuse many of his English 
readers. His remarks are based on several 
years' stay in England and his knowledge 
of English life and history. But much 
of what he says has already been said 
and said better by other writers. The 
Lion will probably be bored and no 
amount of twisting its tail will rouse 
its interest. 







Hyderabad 

BBLEASE OF PRI80NBES 
Ihe following communique has been 
fMued by H. B. H. (he Kizam’a Government: 

In view of the nnconditional euepeneion 
of the movement for sending individuals 
or batches into the State from outside 
its borders for the purpose of committing 
aatyagraha in sympathy with the body 
styling itself ‘ the Hyderabad State Congress 
His Bxalted Highness the Nizam's Govern¬ 
ment have decided unconditionally to 
release all prisoners and under-trial persons 
from ontside, convicted or arrested in 
connection with the above movement. 
Orders in this regard have already been 
issued. 

PROGRESS OP HYDERABAD 
" Hyderabad has progressed to its highest 
standard during the reign of the Nizam,” 
observed Sir Duncan Mackenzie, the 
Resident at Hyderabad, at a farewell 
dinner. H. B. H. the Nizam said that 
while they regretted the departure of 
Sir Danoan, they would always continue 
to remember him. 

NIZAM’S GIFT TO HINDU UNIVERSITY 
An announcement of the donation by 
H. E. H. the Nizam of Rs. One lakh to the 
Benares Hindu University was made 
by the Vice-Chancellor at a special 
Convocation of the Osmania University 
recently, when the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred on the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, who was on a visit 
to Hyderabad last month. 

This donation is for an endowment to 
found a ohmr of Indian culture to promote 
Hittdtt^Mustim unity. 


Baroda 

RELIEF TO BARODA .RYOTS 
Agricultural relief amounting to over 
Rs. 21 lakhs has been sanctioned by 
His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, in 
view of the depression caused by the 
fall in prices of agricultural produce, 
states a recent. Press Note issued by the 
Government of Baroda. 

A Committee was appointed a year ago 
by the Government of Baroda to investigate 
the manner in which relief should be 
distributed, and His Highness has now 
sanctioned all the recommendations. 

These provide for a relief of 2 annas 
in the rupee to be granted to settlements 
introduced up to 1908-09, 3 annas in the 
rupee in the ease of settlements introduced 
from 1909-10 to 1919-20 and 4 annas in 
the rupee in the case of settlements 
introduced from 1920-21 to 1980-81. 

Every settlement, it is stated, is based 
on the average of prices prevailing for 
16 to 80 years preceding the year in 
which it was made. This relief plan will 
operate for a period of five years, 
irrespective of any rise in prices that 
may occur in this period. At the end 
of the five years, however, the question 
will be examined in the light of the 
prices prevailing at that time. 

BARODA FISHERIES 
The Baroda Government have sanctioned 
Rs. 10,000 for working the Mulvel FisheriM 
departmentally. Last year, says a Baroda 
correspondent, the experiment of working 
the fisheries departmentally proved success¬ 
ful and was found to afford great relief 
to the backward community of Vaghers 
of Mulvel and other surrounding villages 
of Okhamandal in Eathiawad. 



INDiAN SiATBS 
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Mysore 

THE VICBEOT IN MYSORE 

The pnblio of Mysore accorded a 
ronsing recention to H. B. the Viceroy and 
Lady Linlithgow on January 18. The 
Viceroy, in his reply to the Municipal 
address, congratulated Mysore for having 
a Ruler, 

who has labouted so well throughout his rule 
for the welfare of his subjects and who has 
done so much to embellish the natural beauties 
and extend the amenities of the City. He felt 
glad to 6nd a band of men in the State who, 
by their labours and by their generous bene¬ 
factions, were doing much for the advancement 
and welfare of their fellow-men and said; “ There 
are many cities in India which may well look to 
Mysore City as an example in the provision of 
amenities and in the work for improvement of 
the health and environment of the citizen.” 

Sib MIRZA AND HINDU TEMPLES 

Dewan Sir Mirsa Ismail presided over 
two public fuQctions in connection with 
the laying of the foundation of Hindu 
temples at two places in Mysore. 

The places were the Sri Ram Mandir 
at Hoskote and the Sri Choudeswari 
temple at Upparahalli, where he presided 
over the functions at the request of the 
Hindu population of the towns. 

Sir Mirza observed on the occasion: 

All religions exist for the service of Cod who 
is one and indivisible. Those who are aware of 
the real significance of religion ever live in iimtiial 
friendship and regard while others in utter 
ignorance of what real religion really stands for, 
revel in strife and ill-will. 

At Hoskote, the Dewan hoped that the 
Ram Mandir he was inaugurating would 
be contributing to the moral, social, and 
cultural progress of the community. 

MB. N. MADHAVA RAO 

Mr. N. Madhava Rao, Second Member 
of Council, Mysore, has been appointed 
as First Member of Council vice Mr. 8. P. 
Rajagopalachariar granted leave for four 
months preparatory to retirement. 

Mr. E. V. Anantaraman, officiating Second 
Member of Council, Mysore, has been 
confirmed as Second Member of Council. 


il’r 

Travaacore 

THE VICEROY IN TRAVANCORB 

H. B. the Viceroy and Marobioness 
of Linlithgow were given a splendid 
reception at Trivandrum during their visit 
to the State, At the Banquet in honour 
of Their Excellencies, H. H. the'Maharaja 
said : 

That he regarded the vldt of the Otovfb. 
Representative to Travanoore ae a eymbol 
manifestation of the oloeo and friendly between 
Hie Majesty and the euoceesive rukre of the 
State. He recalled the personal acquaintance whioh 
he had had with Hts Excellency early in hie 
Vioeroyalty and gave expreaiion to the indebted- 
neas of India to I>ord Linlithgow for the interest 
he had been evincing in her welfare and progrow. 

Proposing the toast of His Highness, 
the Viceroy expressed appreciation of the 
changes that had been effected in the 
administration of the State in the last 
five years, particularly the steps taken by 
His Highness’s Qovernment to safeguard 
the position of the backward communities, 
and said : 

Travanoore has great natural resources and a 
well-thought out scheme for their development 
trill, I trust, produce resulta of real and lasting 
benefit to your Stale. 1 was struck in partiov^ 
by tlie progressive character of the scheme which, 
you tell me, you have in contemplation, of 
exploitation by means of careful planning of great 
forest wealth of your State. 

This is indeed, as Your Highness has remarked, 
a period of orucial importance in tbe history of 
this country as of the world as a whole. And 
I welcome the assurance which you give me of 
the readiness of your ancient State to play its 
due and adequate part in that co-operation 
between Indian State and the Paramount Power, 
the importance of which you so rightly underiined. 

Rajkot 

Sib P. CADELL AND THE NEW DEWAN 

Sir Patrick Codell has relinquished the 
Dewansbip of Rajkot State, 

Mr. Maneklal Patel, Senior Member of 
the Council of Administration, has taken 
charge of tbe Dewansbip from Sir Fatridt 
Cadell temporarily. 
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Kathmir and Jammu 

FEDERATION SECRETARY 
The CooDoil bas Banctioned the creation 
o( a temporary aeotiuu in tbe Chief 
Secretariat for a period of six months in 
tbe first instance for dealing with tbe 
qnestions' relating to Federation. 

Mr. M. A. Sbabmiri, Additional District 
Magistrate, Jammu, has been appointed 
as Federation Secretary. 

NEW KASHMIR MINISTER 
Bis Highness tbe Maharaja Bahadur 
has sanctioned the appointment of Rai 
Bahadur P. C. Mogha, of U. P. Government 
service, as Law and Revenue Minister 
for a period of two years. 

THE KASHMIR MINISTRY 
Sir Lalgopal Mokherjee, Law and Revenue 
Minister, has resigned due to ill-health. His 
Highness has appointed Major-General Janak 
Singh, retired Revenue Minister, in his 
place. The State Assembly passed a resolu¬ 
tion praising the services of Sir Lalgopal. 

Patiala 

CORRUPTION IN PATIALA 
The Patiala Government are planning 
to purge 'the State of corruption within 
a short time. “ Tbe Maharaja views the 
bribe-giver and the bribe-taker as guilty 
of as heinous an offence as murder. The 
services of the bribe-taker will be summarily 
dispensed with on reasonable suspicion,” 
said Dewan Bahadur S. Pindi Dass 
Sabherwal, the State Minister for Law 
and Justice, addressing officials, members 
of the bar, clerks, petition-writers and 
litigants in the High Court compound. 
Be also assured the officials and non- 
offloials that any help given by them in 
rooting out oorrnption would be recognised 
mid appreciated. 


Cochin 

POPE AND COCHIN OAfHOtilCB 

Sir Shanmnkham Chetty,, the D^wan 
of Cochin, daring his visit to Rome 
conveyed to the Pope the greetings of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin, 
who rules over a large number of 
Catholics. The Pope has now replied 
repeating his gratitude to the Maharaja 
for tbe good disposition he has always 
shown to the Catholics of Cochin. 

COCHIN AND THE HINDU UNIVERSITY 

Tbe Cochin Durbar have endowed a 
chair to be called “ Rama Varma Chair ” 
and have been pleased to donate a sum 
of Rs. 0,000 as yearly recurring grant to 
the Benares Hindu University. 


Jaipwr 

THE JAIPUR BAN 

Commenting on the ban on Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj, a member of the Congress Working 
Committee and President of tbe Jaipur 
Praja Mandlal, prohibiting his entry into 
Jaipur State, Mr. Gandhi writes in Harijan 
that Mr. Bajaj and the people of Jaipur 
are in honour bound to resist it with 
all the strength at their command, no 
doubt consistently with tbe Congress 
creed of non-violence and truth. 


Bikaner 

THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANER 

The Honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred on His Highness 
Maharajadbiraja of Bikaner at a Special 
Convocation of the Osmania University, 
held recently. The Rt. Hon. Sit Akbwr 
Hydari, Chancellor, presided. 



IH#IANS OVERSEAS 


Indians .Mnroad 

OVfeBSEAS INDIANS 

Eonwar Sir Mabaraj Siogb, ex-Agent- 
General to the Governtaent of India in 
South Africa, moved the following resolu¬ 
tion on Indians Overseas at the last 
Session of the National Liberal Federation 

a 

of India held in Bombay. 

The Fathsration deplores the recent Burma riots 
and urges the Ooveromeot of India to protect 
Indians in Burma and hopes that the question of 
compensation to Indian victims will receive the 
careful attention of the Burma Government. 

The Federation deplores the Village Committee 
Ordinance Amendment Bill of the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment which denies franchise to the Indian estate 
labourers and urges the Ooveroment of India not 
to reopen recruitment of labour for Ceylon or 
enter into any trade .pact with Ceylon until a 
satisfactory settlement of the franchis-) question 
is reached. 

The Federation opposes the transfer of Tanganyika 
to Germany, as it would retard the economic 
progress of Indiaos in Tanganyika and requests 
His Majesty's Government to make an unequivocal 
declaration against the rendition of the territory 
to Germany. 

The Federation emphatically opposes the proposed 
Order-in-Council, which will permanently end I^ally 
deW Indians from holding land in the Kenya 
Highlands. 

The Federation disapproves of the proposal to 
settle Jews in Kenya and objects to preferential 
treatment being given to foreigners in Kenya 
which is denied to Indians resident there. 

The Federation feels that the time has come 
when the Government of India should compel the 
South ACrioan Union Government to grant i^iitioal 
and munioipid franchise to Indians Msident there. 

EuBwar Sir Mabaraj Singh declared 
that a full measure of success and 
equality to Indians overseas was not 
possible nntil India herself secured full 
responsible government. The time bad oome 
when something tangible should be done 
as the time for protests had already passed. 

Captain Paymaster of Bombay suggested a 
more concerted action on the part of India 
1^0 secure justice for her nationals abroad. 
The resolntioD was passed onanuaoosly. 


Tanganyika 

INDIANS IN TANQAN¥IEA 

" I appeal to all politioians and statesmen 
in this oooatry to support the,cause of 
Tanganyika Indians through the Tanganyika 
Defence League,” says Mr. Durga Das, 
Secretary of the Federated Chamber of 
Commerce, Tanganyika, and organiser Of 
the Tanganyika League, in the course of 
a statement. . 

“ The Indian interests involved in 
Tanganyika amount to roughly £8,000.000. 
This includes 17 per cent, of the agriool- 
tnral land alienated to non-natives. 
90 per cent, of township property, 70 per cent, 
of ginning interests, 80 per cent, in the 
cotton industry, 80 per cent, of the sisal 
production, and 60 and 60 per cent, 
respectively of the import and export trades 
and 80 per cent, of the transport services." 

FUTURE OF TANGANYIKA 

That the future of Tanganyika should 
be decided on the prinoipie of self- 
determination by the peoples residing in 
the territory, and in the meantime the 
atgitus quo should be maintained, formed 
the text of a resolution passed by the 
East African National Congress at its 
fifteenth session held at Nairobi early 
last month. 

The Congress, representing the opinion 
of the Indian community in East Africa, 
urged that the British Government should 
not bargain with Germany on the fate 
of Tanganyika. 

Germany 

INDIAN STUDENTS IN GERMANY 

Good relations between India and Germany 
were the subject of speeches delivered by 
Baron Dufour Feroence and an Indian 
student at a tea party given by the 
Indian Commission of the German Oriental 
Society. 

It was stated that the number of Indian 
students in .Germany bad decreased 
somewhat and hope was expressed this 
would be remedied in the near future, 
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Fiji 

INDIANS IN FIJI 
in Fiji, who met in conference 
nnder the presidentship of Pandit 

Hirdayanath Eaozrn, bare passed a 

resolntion expressing the opinion that an 
inquiry into the economic condition of the 
Indians in the Colony is essential and 
urging the Oorernment to appoint such a 
commission of inquiry as early as possible, 
consisting of representatives of the Indian 
community in Fiji as well as the 
Government of India. 

Another resolntion has urged the need 
for the appointment of Indians to the 
Fiji Governor's Executive Council. With 
problems of serious import before 
them, it is necessary that our countrymen 
should be in a position to safe¬ 
guard their interests. After their 
substantial contribution to the progress 
of the Colony, it would be extraordinary, 
says the Hinduatan Times, if any one 
in the islaods, be he a Fijian chief or a 
Britisher, should be in a position to make 
conditions even irksome for the Indians. 
The recent development over the renewal 
of leases to our nationals will not have 
assumed the serious shape that it bad 
but for the absence of our countrymen in 
the Councils of the Governor of the 
Colony. Questions regarding passport and 
domicile are also causing serious difficulty, 
and the report of the Committee that 
had been appointed last year to consider 
the question is still unpublished. 

It is hoped that Pandit Ennzrn's presence 
in the Colony will have brought about a 
change in the Outlook of the anti-Indian 
elements. 


British Guiana 

INDIANS IN BBITISH GUIAN^ 

H. B. Sir Wilfred Jackson, Governor of 
British Guiana, opened the Indian Centenary 
oelbrations of the British Gniana East 
Indian Association. Mr. C. B. Jacob, if.ii.c, 
presided. The following resolutions were 
passed: 

Loyalty to the Throne. 

Change of the British Ouiana Oonstitation to 
provide for an elected majorl^ on a wido- 
franchise. 

An Indian Agent-Oenered for British Guiana as 
recommended to the Governor'Oeneral .'of India 
by the Indian Legislative Oounoil. 

Repatriation and return passage—provision to 
be made to settle on suitable lands Indians who 
are entitled to return to India under the terms 
of their oontraoes. 

Indians on Public Boards—larger number of 
qualified persons to be appointed by the Governor. 

Indians in the Civil Service—larger numbw of 
q^ualified applicants to be appointed by the 
Governor. 

Compulsory Education Ordinance to be ricidlv 
enforoM. 

Government school to be freed from denominataonal 
control. 

Literary societies to be established throughout 
the Colony for the social, moral, cuid educational 
improvement of the community. 

Philippines 

Dk. KALIDAS nag IN PHILIPPINES 
Dr. Eulidas Nag, of the University of 
Calcutta, delivered a series of lectures at 
the University of Philippines in October 
last. Among the subjects on which he 
delivered his lectures were; (I) Gandhi 
and the rural economy of India, (2) Tagore 
as a pioneer educationist, (8) India and 
the Pacific world, (4) Art and Arohmology 
of India, (6) Gandhi and World Peace, 
(6) Women movement in India, (7) 
Economic philosophy of Gandhi. (8) Makers 
of Modern India: Tagore and Gandhi, 
(9) Tagore: his mind and art, and (10) 
Political and Social progress in India, 


o 



i TOPICS From PERIODIGALS i 


THB CONGBESS HIGH COMMAND 

A writer in the Round Table for the 
last quarter of 1088 , reviewing the 
activities of the Congress now in office 
in nine provinces, recounts the various 
problems with which Congress leaders 
had to contend. The left wing of the 
party was bent on trial of strength on 
several issues, and the right wing, which 
dominates the Working Committee, was 
equally determined to assert itself. There 
had been some downright criticisms of the 
leaders’ actions. 

The use of the old repressive laws to suppress 
soti-Biodi agitation in Madras and industrial 
strife in Bombay; the course of negotiation 
between the Working Committee and the Muslim 
League; the feeling that compromise on federation 
was not out of the thoughts of Mr. Gandbi and 
others; and the humiliating treatment meted out 
by the Parliamentary sub-Committeo in their 
removal of Dr. Khare from leadership in the 
Central Provinces were fdl questions on which 
the High Command had' been put on the 
defensive. The challenge was met at all points, 
and appropriate resolutions of confidence were 
carried by majorities, which showed that the 
leadership continued to enjoy the confidence 
of 75 per cent, of the All-India Congress Committee. 

All Mr. Gandhi's instance, a move was 
initiated to purge Congress ranks of 
undesirable elements not pledged to 
non-violence and truth and to examine 
the formation of a non-violent national 
militia. 

This was interpreted in some quarters as 
derigned to prevent the infiltration into Congress 
nmks of extremist dements, plannii^ to exploit 
die prestige and, if possible, to oiqitare the 
local and later the national machinery of the 
party. A resolution presented to the All-India 
Committee deplored the abuse of dvil Ubettiei as 
W 


exemplified in speeches and oertain sections of the 
press and declared that Congress Oovemmenta 
would not tolerate Bud> attempts to provoke 
violence and hatred. Some remarkable speaebsa 
were made, an outstanding contribution coming 
from the Premier of the much-troubled Cnited 
Provinces. The Hon. Hr. Vallabb Pant rocmdly 
declared that the maintenance of law imd order 
and the security of life and property were 
synonymous with the preservatloa of civil liberty. 
Alt socialist efforts to amend this resolution were 
heavily defeated, and in the end some thhrty 
members, beaded by UT. M. H. Roy, walked out. 

NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 

Gandbiji, writing in the Harlan, 
advises Congress Ministers to conserve 
their energies and not to weary themselves 
with overwork. " I have often expressed 
the opinion among friends," be observes, 
“ that in the matter of capacity for 
detachment, Englishmen are far in advance 
of us. No matter how important national 
^airs may be, they will keep their meal 
hours and hours of recreation." 

He goes on to say that it would be a 
distinot gain to the national cause if the 
leaders and workers strictly kept their 
hours. “No man is expected to do more 
than he really can. If at the end of 
the day, there is surplus work left 'or 
be cannot go through witbont missing a 
meal or encroaching upon the hours of 
sleep or recreation, there is mismanage¬ 
ment somewhere. I have no doubt if we 
cultivate a habit of punctuality and act 
according to programme, the index of 
national efficiency will go np, onr advance 
towards onr goal vill^ be ri^id, and 
workers will be healthier and longer 
lived," 
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EB8P0N81BLE GOVT. IN STATES 

The Federal Scheme, so much discussed 
about, hoe derdoped a uevr political 
oonsoioDsnesB in the minds of the people 
in the Indian States. The State Contresses 
—^the outcome of this new oonsoionsness— 
with the. moral support of the Indian 
Nai^nal Oongress demand responsible 
Government. Mr. Appadorai considers some 
obstacles to the realization of tliis demand 
in the New Review of January 1989. 
He says that obstacles in the way of 
responsible Government may arise from 
three sources: the Ruler himself, the 
Minorities, and the Paramount Power. 

That the Bular may be unwilling to surrender 
power to the people is not surprising; it is in 
keeping with historioal experieooe. Several cogent 
arguments ate advanced to show that responsibio 
government is unnecessary and undesirable; the 
traditions of good government by the Dynasty; 
its obligations to the Paramount Power; the 
failure of democracy elsewhere; the inapplicability 
of the example of British India to the States as 
the latter twe not under alien rule; the backward¬ 
ness of the people and the interests of 
powerful minoritiea. 

The imporUut miuorilies, be says, are 
the second source of opposition, whose 
power depends partly on their own strength 

amd their organixation and partly on the attitude 
of the Bular. It is not improbable that an 
unwilling Bular may ally himself with powerful 
minorities in order to put down the movement, 
or at least retard it. He may say that responsible 
government has ns meaning in a country where 
the communities are at unequal stages of develop¬ 
ment and whwe the minoritiea have no faith in 
the reasonableness of the majority. The Buler 
ispraaonta the State and is impartial. Before 
granting reaponsibie government, he has to develop 
those oommunitiea which are comparatively 
oadavalopad in eduoUioa and opportunitiea. 

Begwding the ttihid soorce of opposition, 
he odde tM the Baler ie bonnd by 


eeveral obligations to the - PwiuMant 
Power, through treaties, engagements, and 
eanade. 

At present the Baler of on Indian State is 
able to dlsobarge these obligatianti'beoanaa legally 
he is the abeolute rnler of bia Stott. Pndar a 
regime of complete reaponeible government, he 
will by ossaroption be divested bimaelf his 
personal reaponsibility for the adminiatestioa of 
his State, but hit personal reepotuibility for the 
fulfilment of his obligationa to the Paramount 
Power will remain. So long as his ministers 
respect these obligations, no difficulty wUl arise 
but they may not always respect them. 

MORAL EDUCATION 

The aim of school teaching should be 
not only the imparting of a body of selected 
and well digested knowledge; but also the 
formation of a number of desirable habits 
of thinking, feeling, and doing which 
are the true foundations of character. 
Without this aim, no nation can thrive, 
says Mr. J. C. Guha in stressing npon 
moral education as the need of the 
hour in the December number of the 
Calcutta Review. He says; , 

Moral instrurtion should be imparted mainly 
through tho education of the tastes by wielding 
the potent forces of the instinots, especially those 
of love and hate and imitation in its three forms, 
namely, sympathy, suggestion, and imitation (in 
action). The papU must be taught to love and 
hate the right things; true education is just that, 
as Plato has said. In order to be able to do 
that, the teacher will not only have to live nobly, 
bat also hold up before the pupils' eyes, whenever 
the opportunity arises, noble specitneos of literature 
and art, and oo-operatively draw firam them the 
ideals of beauty and truth and show by oontrast 
and impUoation bow and why the rotten speolraens 
are to be passed ova' and looked down upon. 
Lessons may also ba drawn Bum the rise and 
fall of nationa ud dynastiM of kings. 

He ooDoludea ithat ideas of clean living 
and thinking can be built upon the common 
baais of traUi, love, and parity taught 
by idl rrilgionB, 
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‘ MAHATMA GANDHI 
“ No ll0S}3iQl Bmperor ever had more 
power ia Icdfa thaa Mr. M. K. Qaadhi/’ 
writes Mr. ]^lohard Freed in the Spectator. 
He holds ao rank or post, 
bu( hit quiefe voice plsyt on the heart airings of 
a people accustomed to cherish preachers. To 
show that be it more than a preacher, there is 
the tremendous fightiog macfaiae of the Congress 
Party* built up and held together by his faith 
and generalship. At 70, he ^ lives far from 
the centre! of action, as every good Hindu 
should do in his age, and from bis little village 
hut he rebxikes Uie worldly for their sins like a 
prophet by the city gate. 

When a party is running nine parliamentary 
governments in a country where that form of 
government has existed for just two years, things 
are apt to go wrong in places. There may* be 
corruption in one district and a brawl in another; 
Mr. QmidhJ prints ail the facte in his Utile 
weekly newspaper, walling at the depth to which 
Congress morality has sunk from the heights of 
truth and non-violence. 

When the poUticians appeal to him to settle 
some dispute, he usually repliM that he has 
retired from political, but he rarely escapes, for 
they have no one else to turn to for ultimate 
guidance. If in the past 12 months the 
fear that Indian self-government would mean bad 
government has largely disappeared; it is due 
cbiedy to the x>ower of Mr. Gandhi over the 
consciences of his followers. 

The really astonishing thing is his 
inilaence with the common people. There 
is not a village where his name is not 
known or revered. Even in the distant 
Frontier Province, where the people profess 
a different religion and are by no means 
pacifists like him, be is held in deep 
veneration. 

The upshot of all this is that the villagen all 
over India are beginning to enter into history, to 
experience a sense of loyalty beyond the amall 
nnita of family, caste, and village, which for 
thoosaods of yean have made their horispn. 
Unsteadihr, tentatively but already visible in 
otttline, an Indian nation la emarging and 
Mr. Oandfai is its maker. 


Daring the SO years he spent in 
Soath Africa, he developed the technique 
of civil disobedience as a method of 
preventing or- oompeiling legielation, which 
be later applied with anooeee in the 
wider field of India. 

In 191fi, Hr. Qandhi returned to India, taaohiog 
that passive resisMnoe wee India's shortast way 
to freedom. Three eleouate, I think, joined to 
make his agitation snocanfut. Firstly, his dootiine 
was the exact alloy of mysUoiim and siinpUoiiy 
that appeals most to the Indian of, any dam; 
secondly, he gave new hope of sffeotive revolt 
to a people atiii cowed after 60 yean by 
metnoriee of the mutiny ; and, thirdly, satyapniftd 
was the very thing to disarm the Britlifa, who, 
by some twist of character, cannot easily kill in 
cold blood. 

Mr. Qandhi and bis British rulers were made 
for each other. Hod India been ruled by, well, 
by any other Western uatioii, Mr. Qandhi would 
to-day aot be a great man, but a dead body. 
That is worth considering. 

Although the vow of non-violence has 
never been kept by all bis followers, 
many thousands have oheerfally faced 
police charges and imprisonment withont 
raising a hand, 

and such is the trust he inspires that last 
year the 3engal Qovernment, not a Oongtesa 
Qovernment, set free hundreds of terro^ts 
simply on Mr. Qandhi's assurance that the- lada 
had promised him to be good. 

His language on important occasions, 
the writer says, can be dreadfully involved, 
“ and if you do not work hard to unravel 
it, you may think be has said nothing 
much when he has really made a 
statement that will change history". 

That happened in 1936, when he appeared to 
be splitting hairs over the special powers of the 
Governors in the new provincial administrations. 

Even Sir Toj Sapru, who bos the fineet legel 
brain in India, thought Qandbi'e objaotionB were 
mere quibbles. But when the Oovemment at Iwt 
met them, it was seen that the rewtaiement of a 
few clauses had not only obangsd formal into real 
self-government, but bad braug^t home to the 
Governora, who admitted it, the hitherto nebulous 
meaning of autonomous govarnmeot. Qandhi hod 
felt a eali, seen a Uurr, and groped Inaptly for 
expraasion, knowing si] tin time that ha 
was right. 
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UNIFICATION OF THE MAHABASHTBA 
While the Andhra and Karnataka 
demands (or separate provinces on lingaistic 
basis are a(ool, (here is yet another 
demand from Bao Bahadur M. V. Kibe 
(or a Maharashtra province. In the 
Ueoembef number o( the Triveni, Mr. Kibe 
wants a snelnincd and strong movement 
to be started by the leaders in the 
Maharashtra territories. His proposal is 
that the MaherMhtra distrioU of the Bombay 
Frovtpcet Berar, and the Maharashtra districts of 
the present Central Provinces should form one 
Province. To compensate the Central Provinces 
for its loss of torriioryt alt the districts of the 
Uniled ProvinoM wMt of the Jumna may bo 
j^ven over to Maltakoshal (Hindi C. P.). It will 
have its capital at Jubbulporo» which will be 
more centrally situated for the now territories 
than Nagpur is for the present territories. There 
will remain some Maharashtra area in the old 
and new districts to be given over to MahaUoshal * 
the> will have to accept their position of 
mlnoritiM. Even now they are not contiguous to 
Habsurashtra territories and their position will in 
no way be adveraoly afTocted unless it be said 
with regard to the Maharashtrians in the Hindi- 
speaking districts of the prosent Central Provinces 
that the presence of their compatriots almost in 
a majority in the united Maharashtra is a 
safeguard to them. 

Id the new Maharanhlra, there are to 
be two Universities^ one to be newly 
established at Poona and the other to 
be at Nagpur. Regarding the question 
of capital, he says, 

Ulw ^ United Provinces, or as is the case at 
prment in the Bombay Province, tlwre will be 
two oapitala, obtain offices and fuitctioos being 
held at Poona and others at Nagpur; or these 
may bo seasonal capitals, the Oovernmsait flying 
to Nagpur in the cold season. Tlie jurisdiotion 
of the High Court at Poona may extend over the 
sttbdrederation proceed in a previous paragraph, 
wbi^ will oomponsoto it for the loss of Bombay 
elty. The jurisdiotloa of the Univenity already 
ooteoda over the Indka States. Therefore, the 
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eztM^a of ibo jurkdicUon tiia J w fi e i rt 
over them will not be ogaioitt any noognlMd 
prinoiple and, os a meant of ibo bettor adniala. 
tration of law for thrir aubjeeta, thla m u ma o 
may be aoeeptable both to the Rolon and tbtir 
aubjaota. Even the law-making powor o( tbe 
former need not be aSeoted. ainoe tbe H%h Oonrt 
win adminiater any local laws for thoae torritoriaa. 

He coDclodee that the Congress 
Command should be compelled to take 
up the matter, which could not be 
achieved without a vigorous agitation. 

STUDENT STEIKBS 

Begardiug the wide-spread discontent¬ 
ment among the student population and 
the frequent strikes in educational 
institutions, the New Review writes: 

“ Making due allowance for local and 
personal factors and for tbe puckish 
spirit of mischief, we think, the cause 
lies deeper. The Indian college student 
of to-day feels a profound sense of 
frustration. He sees that the education 
he is receiving is not the kind he needs, 
but is powerless to change it. Before 
him, after an examination-ridden coarse, 
looms tbe spectre of long and perhaps 
endless unemployment. He would like to 
do something for his country, but does 
not know what or how. 

His parents are as helpless as himself. 
He turns to bis teacher, but they are, 
in our crowded colleges, soaroely accessible 
or knowable. The Indian readily attaches 
himself to persons; he can hardly (eel 
the European's loyalty to institutions. 
He will do anything for a Ouru. The 
want, therefore, of personal attachment 
to his teachers, which is the only 
safeguard in a crisis and tbe only solvent 
of misonderatanding, is the Indian students’ 
greatest misfortone to-day." 
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. TUBBBCtriiOSIS IN INDIA 

The dfetribn^on of infeetion and disease 
in India {tresants a complex problem, as 
the piotnre yariei in different areas from 
the almost virgin rural and far away 
places to tbe highly urbanized and 
iodustrialized centres, says Dr. A. C. Ukil 
in Science and Culture. 

Tuberoulons infeotioo, though inoresaing in recent 
years owing to inoreaeing urbanization, induatrioli- 
zation and the Introdnction of rapid transport 
faeilities, is not yet so wide-spread in India to-day 
as in Europe and America. Tbe urban population 
in India varies between 7 to 20 per cent, according 
to did’erent regions, as compared with 80 percent, 
in England and Wales, 62 per cent, in 0. B. A. 
and 63'7 per cent in Canada. The infection rate 
in India is yet only half of that in European 
countries, and it varies from 21 per cent, in rural 
to 76 per cent, in urban and industrial areas. 
The mingling of rural populations, which are 
much less bacillized and of virgin races like the 
Gurkhas, Bheels, Khonds, and Khasias with people 
of highly tuberoulized areas, presents a complex 
picture of hypersensitivity and resistance among 
the infected people. 

People who migrate from rural areas 
into cities and industrial centres, particularly 
students, women, children, menials, 
labourers, and mill-bands usually show a 
low incidence of infection. 

When they are attacked with the disease, they 
show, like the heavily contaminated riual population, 
an acuter onset sod present a more exudative 
infiltration and a higher death rate than among 
the urban people. The course of the disease shows 
on oeuter onset and proves more rapidly fatal 
than what occurs generally in Europe. It has 
been noticed that both the pulmonary and 
non-pulmooary forms of tuberculosis attain their 
maximum age inddenoe 5 to 10 years eariier 
than in Europe. The ptevaiBug type of lung 
tuberoulosis in rural and semi-rural areas shows 
predominantly exudative changes with very 
fragmentary attempts at localization. A stndy 
of pmhologieat materials by workers in diffaceat 
parts itf India has diown that only 5 to 10 
par cant, of gasM studied nbOiited any moifeed 
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tendaney to fibrosis, white the remainder showed 
predominantly exudative lesions and as many as 
60 per cent, showed extensive bilateral lung 
involvement. The Anglo-lndiona end those who 
have been born and brought up in the larger 
cities very often show, however, lesions comparable 
to those met with in Western countries, when 
other factors causing hypersemitlvsnesa are 
excluded. ’ 

The writer points out that tbe freqneuoy 
and dosage of infeotioo inflnenoe resistance 
and susceptibility by tbeir effects on the 
physique and bodily chemistry. ' 

Nutrition, environment, hebits and customs also 
influence the complexion of the problem. Poverty, 
ovOTcrowding and badly adjusted dietary operate 
in a large number of cases. Of habits and 
customs, those of indisoriminate spitting within 
dwellings, of eating and drinking from ooramon 
utensils and of sleeping together in the stune 
rodm and on the same bed contribute to a lorgt 
dose of infeotion, mostly on an imperfectly immunized 
soil. Fifty per cent, of the oasos diagnosed in 
hospital polyclinics give a history of oiose contaot 
with one or more previous cases in the family. 
Besides these, social oonditioas like the Purdah 
system, early marriage and motherhood contribute 
to a considerably higher mortality among 
ybung women. 

INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Asoka tbx OacAr. Gy Prof. H. C. Beth, K.A., Ph.D. 

(Tbe Triveni, December 1638.] 

IKDIA: Tub Nbxx Phasb. [Tbe Bound Table, 
December 1638.] 

Aduw Ebuoation m Ihdu. By S. K. Boy, ma. 

[Tbe Indian Journal of Education, Deoembet 1638.] 
luoiAit Nationausk. By J. N. Sarin. [Landholders’ 
Journal, Novamer 1688.] 

BbZPONSIBUB aoVBBXMBBT IH Ihbiaw Statzs. By 

A. Appadurai. [Tbe New Review, January 1638.] 
Bomb Bbasoss fob Rafbotino tub Bbixibk-icadb 

Fbdbrai. Scbbkb. By K. K. BIiattaofaarya,ii. a., b.i.. 
(The Modern Review, January 1836.] 

Buonunii a»b InoiAir BBuoioini Tmommi. By 

B. J. Jackson. [Ths Mldiab^^, Novamtwr 1638.] 
Tub Nbw Ixduji Couanximoir. By Hon. Pandit 

Hridayanath Sunzru. [Tlie Hiadustan Review, 
December, 1838.] 
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EBLIOIODS EDUCATION 


Prof. Diwan Chanel Sharma, writing in 
the TitneB of India, endorses Ihn general 
public plea for religious education in 
Bohoole. As regards the present attempts, 
he has 4 warning to give: 

“ Is the approach to it legimitate and 
right ? A recent book on religions 
education sal’s that onr approach should 
be fourfold; historical, moral, emotional, 
and institutional. It is said further that 
the students should know something, do 
something, feel something, and belong to 
something. Now if we were to examine 
the various schemes of studies adopted 
by educational institutions in India, we 
would find that their approach is ohly 
doctrinal and dogmatic and moral. The 
most nnfortunate thing about these 
institutions is that they represent not so 
many religions but so many religious 
sects. The result is that all .of them 
seek to glorify their sects and do not 
aim at imparting a knowledge of the 
fundamental truths of their religion of 
which they form a part. They do not 
emphasise their points of agreement with 
other faiths but their points of difference: 
nor do they generally inculcate reverence 
for other religions. They seem to say 
that their truth is the only kind of 
truth, that their goal is the only right 
goal, that their scriptures alone are 
infallible and that their books are the 
nniy repositories of wisdom. Thus they 
turn out students who can repeat what 
they have read unoritioally and blindly.” 


A PROTEST AGAINST 


In a recent issue of the l^ondon 
Mercury, Mr. R. A. Scott James deals with 
the problem of noise. *' The nuisance 
to-day lies not so much in the loudness 
of noise as in its ubiquity.” He writes: 

There is oo getting away item it ood no 
effective redress against offenders. In theory the 
motor-cyclist without silencers on Us engine can 
be prosecuted when he makes excessive noise, but 
action is rarely taken. Local authorities mending 
roads are amongst the worst offenders in the 
abuse of pneumatio drills, yet it is possible at 
a somewhat higher cost to reduce the noise of 
these instruments of tortufe. 

There is no escaping, at home or on the road, 
from the noise of competing radio sets. The 
main roads of Britain spread the din of traffie 
far and wide. The noises of motor-horns, which 
might be staodardized and rendered oomporotively 
harmless if not melodious include rasping sounds 
which violently assault the ear, 

Speed-boatB ou eea and lake and 
motor-laanches on the river disturb the 
peace of once quiet regions. 

During the last year the multiplicity of 
aeroplanes, military and civilian, has made no 
remote place in this island safe ae a retreat 
against invading noise. As a nation we have 
already become motor-minded and radio-minded 
and we are becoming air-minded. These new 
babite came upon us quickly and inevitably, 
producing states of mind at varianoe with older 
and Btili valued states of mind. In the course 
of many deoades they will become reoonoiled; 
use-and-wout will create oourteeies of the road, 
the air and the ether. But in the long meantime 
can we afford to wait! Publio opinion demands 
control and restriction and raise will no doubt 
be mode as in the ease of the BSigbway Code, 
but only if publio opinloa is very active wiU 
the lulee be odequatriy enforced. 
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INDIAN ARMY COMMITTEE 

The Governmenli of India have appointed 
a committee with the following terms of 
reference:— 

To examioe the prooeaa of Indianiaation of oflloen' 
ranks of (ho Indian Army with a view to detennining 
whether the results achieved justify aeoeleration 
and if it appears from examination they don’t, 
consider suoh an alteration in the system of 
reomitment to the Indian Military Academy as 
may be expected to lead to the improvement in 
the number of suitable candidatto and to make 
recommendations. 

The Chairman of the Committee will be Lt.- 
General Sir R. C. Wilson, K.O.B., D.s.o., N.C., 
Adjutant-General in India, and the following, 
who have accepted the invitation to serve 
on the Committee, are the members;— 

Sir A. P. Patro, K.o.i.s., Mr. V. V. Kalikar, 
Nawabsada Khurshed Ali Khan, Capt. Sardar Sir 
Sher Mahomed Khan, Capt. Sardar Bahadur Dalpat 
Singh, if.n.a. (Central), Lt.-Col. M. A. Rahman, 
Mr. P. R. Dazen, (Central), Nawab Muzzsffar 

Khan, O.I.D., Sir Joginder Singh, Dr. B. S. Moonje, 
Mr. C. M. Q. Oglivie, Defence Secretary to the India 
Qovemment, and Brigadier R. D. loskip, o.i.js.. 
Commander, First Abbottabad Infantry Brigade, 

Owing to the coming session of both 
the Houses of the Legislature, it has been 
decided to convene the Committee later 
in the year. 


COMMUNAL ORGANISATIONS 
The Working Committee of the Congress, 
which met at Wardha last month, passed 
the following Resolution defining what are 
commnnal organisations: — 

Resolved that for the purpose of Article S (o) 
the follosring organizations are declared as oommimal 
organisations: (1) The Hindu Mahosabha, (2)Muslim 
D«gue. 

Artiole 5 (e) reads (hat no person who is a 
member of any elected Congress Committee shall 
be a member of any similar committee of a 
commnnal organisation, the objeot or programme 
of whieh invmvea political aetivitiee which ora, in 
the opinien of the Woildog Committee, anti- 
natkaal and in eeafliet with th^ of the Congreee.” 
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GANDHI'S ADVICE TO PRINCES 
" If the Congress feels that it has the 
power to offer effective interference, it 
will be bound to do so when. the call 
comes,” writes Mr. Gandhi in the Hanian. 

" I am responsible for the {tolioy of 
non-interference hitherto followed by the 
Congress,” he says, "but with the growing 
influence of the Congress, it is impossible 
for me to defend it in the face of the 
injustice perpetrated in the States.” 

Meanwhile, the Ministers are morally 
bound to take notice of the gross misrule 
in the States within their borders and to 
tender advico to the Paramount Power as 
to what in their opinion should be done.” 


• INDIAN SOLDIERS 

Replying to Mr. Kailash Bebari Lai of 
Bihar Congress, Mr. Ogilvie gave the 
number of soldiers in the Indian Army 
from each of the Indian Provinces as 
follows:— 

North-West Frontier 7,604 ; Punjab 11,969 ; 
Rajputona and Central India 6,208; Bihar 
211: Orissa 4; Assam 8; Bengal 10; 
Central Provinces 40; Bombay 4,986; 
Madras 4,646; Hyderabad (Deccan) 809; 
Sind 1; and Baluchistan 66. 

Miss LESTER ON INDIA 
Interviewed by the Atsooiated Pren, Miss 
Lester said that the spirit of defeatism in 
India was now disappear^g and that there 
was an increase in self-oonfidenoe. ”1 
notice,” she added, “a new; sort of confidence 
in people, not only in themselves hot in 
each other, and in life,” 
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Utterances of tiie Day 


BBITAIN’B WORK IN INDIA 

Iiord Hailey* former Governor of 
U. P.t addressing a mectiog in London 
observed that be yielded to jne in 
appreciating the good work done in India* 
hot he thought there were some things 
which might have been done differently. 

Obsessed by the British conceptioa of property 
rights, BhUin had faded to see that the leiation 
between the landlord aad the tenant had 
eompletely changed with the improvement in 
eoonomio conditions. The greater part of the 
peasantry still lived in eoonomio serfdom to the 
moneylender. . . . 

There will be many, **who will readily 
agree that the conduct of education is one of 
the less happy features of our rule in India. 
Britain's mistake lay in the wide expansion of 
aoademio Secondary education before she laid a 
sound basis for Primary education. They had six 
Universities before they had an Agricultural 
institute; and he was not surs they would have 
had even one if an American benefactor had not 
provided part of the money. . . . 

I suppose there are now few who would not 
join in regretting the reluctance showed for so 
long in admitting liidlmiuB to our higher adminis* 
trative services. None will honestly say that 
with the rising standard of living and 
education it is possible to prevent the 
•phit of nationalism rising in India. Everything 
we have deme has tended to foster the growth of 
politicMd oonsoiousneM among the increasing class 
of educated people. Sooner or later we are bound 
to make concession to that spirit. If we had 
been willing at a much earlier date to associate 
Indians more fully with the administration, we 
might well liave found ourselves able to make 
poRtioal oonoessiocui in a form more satisfactory 
Doth to them and ourselves. We might in any 
case have avoided Uiat manifestation of rocia! 
distrast, which has already done much to impair 
the vsdue of Uie constitutional concessions mode. 


THE BASIS OP DEMOCRACY 

Sir Maurice Owyer, Chief Justice of lodia 
and Vioe-Cbanoellor of the University 
of Delhi, addressing the Convocation of 
the Punjab University said; 

Thib firat dtfferanoe is the exiatetioe io the 
dmooratls State of the rote of law; the eeoond 
is the right in that State to hold and expreae 
one's own opinions and beliefs; and the third is 
Uda, that a demoeratio system of the Oovemment 
is oao whioh is based upon the peraoni^ty of the 
iadividaal man and'woman; wbsreaa the other 
■yotem to baaed upon tim oonoeption of a State 
la an onantoation apart from and supetior to the 
indl^aaf nton aim women who oompoae it, 
demnidiag ftom thorn oompiste and unoomplaining 
eubjaetton sm erilng all rights and ooneediog lume. 


LORD ME8TON ON PEDBBATION 

Lord Meston, President of the Liberal 
Party organisation, told the Gk^rapbical 
Association’s Conference in London that 
the most difficult problem fetcing India is, 
perhaps, the question of Federation. 
Federation, said Lord Meston meant 
a grouping of the provinoee with proviaoial 
governments chareotorieed by national iMmooraoy 
and a eelf-goveming spirit ^th the States that 
had been living .under conditions of more than 
medieval traditional glory and misery. He said 
that it would not be surprising in view of the 
great diffioulties, if Federation, whioh they hoped 
to see so soon, would not be aocomplimed for 
some considerable time as so many are opposed 
to it. It required a good deal of goodwill but 
ho thought that it was beyond their power to 
bring it about. 

A dominating feature was, said Lord 
Meston, that 

India’s rush to democratic government had given 
rise to an enormous growth of aationalist spirit. 
Its results differed in various parts of India. In 
some parts it had given rise to impending rising 
of peasants against their erstwhile landlo^s, the 
condition is fomented by the rash promises of the 
Congress in other parts. There had been strikes 
and revolts, which required ell the skill and 
patriotism of the Oovernment to cope with 
and allay. 


CHRIST AND NON-VIOLENCE 

Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, M.L.A., of Bengal, 
in the course of an address to the 
Indian Christians of Madras paid a 
glowing tribute to Mahatma Qandhi and 
his gospel of Non-violence. He said; 

" It remained for a Hindu, Mahatma 
Qandhi, to induce bis followers on a 
nation-wide scale to repudiate force and 
to substitute for it the power of suffering 
for the attainment of national ends. 
Apart from its political results. With 
which I am not conoerned at present, 
India as a whole has at last succeeded 
in shedding her fears, her inferiority 
complexes and her slave mentality. 
Undoubtedly, isolated eases of violence 
did occur and will, perhaps, occur in the 
future, but they should not be regarded 
as proofs of failure in just the same 
way as Christianity is not h failure 
because some so-called Christian nations 
have forsaken the path of Christ.” 



i^oliticall 




tdoAti BBLF-GOVT. CONFEBENCB 
The second Ail-India Local Self-govern¬ 
ment Conference was convened at Calcutta 
under the presidentship of Mr. S. Batyamurti. 



Mb. S. SATYAMaBTI 

In the course of his presidential address, 
ho suggested that the number of local 
self-governing bodies should be reduced to 
a minimum. He said : 

We must reduce the number of our local self- 
governing bodies to the absolute nec^sary minimum. 
1 say it» firot. because our provincial affairs an^ 
already managed and conducted by democratically 
elected ministers responsible to democratically 
elected lagislaturos. Secondly, beosuse you will 
pardon my saying it, we have not yet got 
abundance of man power, and shall I say of 
woman power, necessary for running these self- 
governing institutions justly, honestly, impartially 
and efhcientiy. I do not mean my reflection on 
contemporary Indian public life. But this has been 
the histoxyr of local self-governing institutions in 
every country including England, and wo need not 
be ashamed that we Mve not yet made sufficient 
progress in this direction. 

He then referred to the Constitution, 
the minorities question, and municipalisation. 

There was a lively discussion on the 
“ beggar problem in India ” and the need 
of simultaneous action by Municipalities 
was stressed. A number of resolutions 
were passed touching joint electorates, 
adult suffrage and compulsory voting at 
elections. 


SIB A. BAMASWAMI MCDALIAB 
Sir A. Bamaswami Mudaliar, who comet 
back to India from the Secretary bt 
State’s Council to be Gommeroe Member 
of the Viceroy's Eteoutive Gonnoil iti 
Bucoession to Sir Mahomed Zafrollah Ehui, 
bas had varied experience as * politioian 
and publicist in the Madras Presidenoy. 
He visited England in 1919 as a Member 
of the Non-Brahmin deputation and gave 
evidence before the Joint Select Committee. 
He was for several years Editor of the 
Justice newspaper. In 1998, he was elected 
President of the Madras Corporation and 
was returned to the Council of State in 
1080. He was a delegate to ail the three 
Sessions of the Bound Table Conference in 
London, and subsequently served on the 
Franchise aud Army Retrenchment Commit¬ 
tees.. Sir Bamaswami Mudaliar was closely 
connected with educational and other public 
bodies in Madras and was a Member of the 



8m A. BAMASWAMI MUDALIAR 


Legislative Assembly for four years. In 
1986, he was appointed one of the advisers 
of the Secretary of State for India, and 
he comes back to India with a rich 
experience of public life of over two deoodes. 
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Insurance 


LIFE INSURANCE MEDICAL PEES 
Dr. K. S. Kay, General Secretary, Indian 
Medical Association, has issued the following 
statement to the Press :— 

It is a matter of regret that in spite of the 
offer of the Indian M4^ical Association to como 
to an amicable settlement regarding the scale of 
fees for medical examination of life insurance 
oases, the Insurance Companies have so far shown 
very little response. The public are aware that 
the Indimi Medical Association has been prising 
for some time past for a p oper scale of fees 
for medical examination of insurance leases and 
various rcifKilutions have been passed in tha open 
All'India as well as the various provincial medical 
conferences. ^ All these resolutions were duly 
forwarded to the Insurance Oornpaoies and also 
pubiislied in the papers. The Indian Life Offices 
. Association has lately made a suggestion to 
introduce a uniform scale of medical foes, but 
they have recommended at the same time for a 
furthM reduotion of the already existing low 
scale of fees. They are trying to get the di^erent 
insuranoe oompanios in India to fall in lino in 
this matter. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ CONFERENCE 
The Aadhra Dosa Insurance Policy 
holders’ Conference has adopted several 
resolutions including the following:— 

This Conference requests the Government 
of India to incorporate in the Insuratice 
Act the right of every Policyholder to bo 
a voter in the election of Policyholders' 
Directors. 

This Conference requests the Government 
of India to provide in the Insurance Act 
that the Surrender Value of any Insurance 
Policy should never amount to less than 
60 per cent, of the premia paid by the 
Policyholder, excluding the first year's 
premium. 

. This Conference requests the Government 
of India to provide in the Insurance Act 
that where it is feasible to pay Insarance 
premia from the available Surrender Value, 
and where the, Policyholder does not pay 
the premia for any reason, the Companies 
shonld not demand any declaration of good 
health ot ^ort or full medical reports. 


This Conference reqnests the daveronent 
of India for the incorporation In the 
Insarance Act of a provision that no 
shareholder shonld be entitled to more than 
12 per cent, of the paid-ap share value 

in the shape of Dividend or Bonne. 

This Conference requests the Government 
of India to entitle every Policyholder 
to vote by post in the election of 

Policyholders' ^Directors. 

This Conference requests the Life 
Insurance Companies to extend to older 
Polioybelders all new facilities afforded to 
the new Policyholders. 

This Conference requests the Government 
of India to arrange for the the payment 
of proportionate bonus on paid-up Policies 
in the same way as done on ordinary 

Policies. 


BRITISH INSURANCE IN INDIA 

Mr. Gordon Cnmmings, writing in 
Indian Finance, observes; 

The year 1988 was certainly a very 
difficult one for the British insurance 
companies transacting life business in 
India. Figures of new life business so 
far published show for the most part a 
falling off from the record totals achieved 
in 1988. Very few companies are fortunate 
enough to be able to show an increase. 

Amongst the most important companies 
which have published their figures, the 
United Kingdom Provident shows an 
increase of £92,882 to £5,116,274 in the 
net life business transacted. The Pearl 
Assurance reports total new business of 
£8,280,510, compared with £8,664,444 in 
1987, and Norwich Union states that its 
new business broke all fresh records at 
£11,700,000. in comparison with £11,580,120 
in 1987. 

New life business transacted by Commer¬ 
cial Union Assurance was £6,991,820, or 
only £85, 208 less than in 1987. Total 
business of Legal and General Assurance 
was £16,478,756, as against the high 
record of £18,649,226 achieved in 1987. 
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IHB BCONOMIO CONFBBBNCB 
The All-India ESoonomio Conferenoe, which 
opened at; Nagpur, was presided over by 
Dr. Gyan Cband, Professor of Economics, 
Patna College. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar, Vice-Chancellor, after 
welcoming the delegates, probed into the 
problem of the country to-day—the 
problem of industrialisation. , He said; 

It is a ud coiDineatary on the bureaucratic 
rule that there should have been no leliable 
Btatistioa of the industries, organised and unorganised, 
the qualities and values of products manufactured 
and raw materials utilised. It is regrettable that 
there has been, no systematic survey of natural 
resources or an analysis of imports and exporto. 
You oaniu>t, however, afford to waste your time 
in blaming the forego agency. You have got to 
])ut your shoulders to the wheel and prepare the 
neoMsary ground for the economic planning. 

Dr. Gyan Cband’s presidential address 
was a bold, powerful plea for a new 
outlook. He observed: 

The world to>day is in a stale of crisis, which 
is duo to the serious disequilibrium of social 
forcm. The fact mak^ it necessary to revise the 
prefxiises of ail thought, particularly economic 
thought; for the malaise from which the world 
is suffering is primeu'ily due to economic factora 
and calls for rMtdJustment of social relations and 
therefore of economic outlook. Disruption of the 
world economy and with it the Indian economy 
is well on the cards. But the risks and dangers 
should stimulate us—the Indian eoonomUibs—to new 
and miuh higher efforts of thought. Scientifio 
outlook in general, and in social science in 
partioulctf, does not mean absence of passion but 
dispassionate passion, not absence of interest but 
disinterssted interest. India now expects everyone 
to do hU duty, but more than others it expects 
the economists to do this. His positioa is one 
of special trust and responsibility. AU sided 
action is necessary in order that the country may 
truly and fiiUy awake, in the immortal words of 
Rabindranath Tagore, * into that heavoi of 
freedom in which the mind is without fear aud 
tlm head held high’. Economic freedom must be 
an sssentUU element in the coming freedom- 
freedom from alien control and the power of 
anti>sooial interests. 

We economists have to line up—line up with¬ 
out losing in the slightest deme our autonomy 
of thought and action. Farsitol aetiod of the 
like-minded men is urgently required. We have 
to get into step wi^ nation which is on the 
march and going witis rapid strides towards its 
goal. If we cannot oureelves set the pace, let os 
at least keep up the pace which the oatioos sets 
for us. 


SLUMP IN LANCASHIRE GOODS 
The ManohesUr Guardftart, dbooftsing last 
year's trade retoros, declares that the 
slump in cotton goods expmrts ie speotaonlar 
and almost incredible. The tolome of 
Lancashire cotton piece-goods exports is 
the lowest for nearly 00 years and 
roughly the same volume as in I8d0. All 
the gains of tbe great Victorian era are 
gone. Lancashire's export aituatioD Is 
worse than during cotton famine or during 
tbe 1981 slump. Proportionately, last year's 
decline in Indian trade is not 80 *great as it 
was in the trade with the rest of the 
Empire. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 
Replying to a Deputation of Indian 
Mefchants in Bombay, H. E. the Viceroy 
said: 



H. E. THE MARQUESS OE LINLITHGOW 

Whatever the ooune or outcome of the nagoti- 
atioos, the Ottawa Agreemeut will not be oouUuued 
beyond tbe end of the next bucket- teuioa. • * * • 
Any agreement reached will be placed before the 
Legislature for ita opinion ^before effect ii gtvm 
to, it. 
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MBDIOAL 


HEALTH 


DB. MBUMDETI’S CAI,!. TO DOCTOES 

Dr. T. B. Tirorourti, Principal of the 
Stanley tiedicat College, Madras, in declaring 
open the new pharmaceutical department 
and analytical laboratory of pharmaceutical 



Da. T. 8. TIRUMUBTI 


works in Calcutta last month, referred 
to the growth of the pharmaceutical 
indnstcy in India, and said that if it was 
to make further headway, it was necessary 
that the Government, the Medical profession, 
the public, and the capitalists should 
co-operate. 

ALL-INDU MEDICAL CONFKEENCE 
The 16tb Session of the All-India 
Medical Conference, which met at Meerut 
on December 27, was inaugurated by 
Mrs. Vijayalakehmi Pandit. 

Dr. Bhupal Singh, Chairman of the 
Beoeption Committee, in welcoming the 
Delegates, urged the Conference to make 
the medical profession an important unit 
of the body politic. 

Dr. George Da Silva, presiding over 
the Session, noted with regret that the 
Association bad not received sufdoient 
sopport from the medical profession in India. 

la spite of Ooagnst Uioutries tsidos over the 
adninistntioa of most of the pcovmoes, out 
biotben in Qovemmeot sarvioe are either not 
paraiitted or are not bold enough to beoome 
membets of this AsMciation. 

An exhibition of medical and surgical 
appihuioes, organised in oonneotion with 
the Confarenoe, was opened by Dr. Bidhan' 
Chandra Boy. 


VALUE OP GOLD BATH 

Cold baths have the effect of inereaMn^ 
the number of active cells i/t the blood 
to a very remarkable extent. The white 
corpuscles are increased to a much larger 
extent than the red cells, sometimes 
being nearly doubled. The increase is 
observed within half an hour after the 
bath, writes Good Health. 

This increase in the white cells, it says, 
is not due to any new cells. It is doe 
to the fact that cells, which have been 
idle in some deeply seated part, are 
brought out into active circulation by 
means of the bath and thus made useful. 
The effect, however, is practically the 
same as though new cells had been 
formed. This is one of the ways in which 
the cold bath increases the resisting power 
of the body. 

PHYSICAL TEAINING IN SCHOOLS 

As it is now proposed to introduce 
compulsory military training in the higher 
classes in schools and intermediate colleges 
and to make physical training compulsory, 
the U. P. Government have set up a 
committee of nine with Mr. Earan Singh 
Kane, Parliamentary Secretary, as Chairman, 
to draw up a suitable syllabus of physical 
culture, to advise the Government how 
the proposed scheme of physical training 
can be fitted into the school routine and 
to devise a syllabus of physical culture 
for girls' schools. 

THE CHILD'S CEY 

1. More free air. 

2 . More sunshine. 

8 . More and better food. 

4. More wholesome drink. 

5. More play in right direction. 

6 . More and better education. Mere 

I increase in knowledge is not 

enough. He must be made to 
understand and use that knowledge. 

7. Better place to live in. 



AMb fiANkiNQ 


TEH BATIO QUESTION 

Tbe Goyernmenli of India in a recent 
eommunigue declare that they have no 
intention of* allowing a lowering of the 
present exchange valne of the rupee. tThe 
eommunigue goes on to say : 

"Altogether, the Government of India 
have no doubt that it is their clear doty 
in the interests of India generally, and 
the onltivator in particular, to defend the 
present ratio to the utmos} of their power. 

As already stated they have every 
belief in their ability to do this and they 
are confident that drastic measures of 
contraction will not be necessary except 
to the extent that they are forced upon 
them by the action of speculators who 
place their funds abroad in a hope of 
bringing them back at a profit. 

Incidentally, they are convinced that 
the exchange would be materially stronger 
to-day were it not for the fact that there 
have been large movements of funds 
to the United Kingdom by the same 
speculative interests during the last year.” 

Replying to an address presented by 
a deputation of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber in Bombay, H. E. tbe Viceroy 
emphatically reiterated Government’s inten¬ 
tion to defend the present rupee ratio 
by every means in their power. 

BANKING IN INDIA 

Mr. B. T. Thakur, Chief Inspector of 
the Central Bank, lecturing at tbe Dacca 
University, explained the difference between 
money-lending and banking, and how Indian 
banking and Indian banking habits were 
still in their first stages. According to 
him, India was accustomed to tangible 
and concrete forms of investment securities; 
and the public still did not fully realize 
that deposits to be serviceable must form 
resources for credit. 

Mr. Tbakur emphasized the imperative 
necessity of investing short-term deposits 
in liquid advances, so that in time of 
need the credit allowed to tbe public 
could be reconverted in cash. Faiinre to 
observe this principle was responsible for 
many a bank faiinre in India. 
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TBE DBAKBAD BAILWAT DISASTBB 
Death and immediate cremation seems 
to have been the fate of a number of 
passengers who were tn^^ped in capsized 
bogies of nine up expressi which was 
derailed on January 18 according to the 
special representative of the Ateoeiafed 
Press who visited the scene of accident. 
Fire continued to smoulder for nearly 
88 hours after the accident. 

It is understood that the enquiry hae 
established that the accident was 
caused by malicious tampering with the 
track. A case under Section lAO of the 
Indian Railway Act against unknown persons 
has already been instituted by Govern¬ 
ment Railway Police for malicious tamper¬ 
ing with the track, thereby endangering 
safety to the travelling public and causing 
derailment. 

The magnitude of this accident is 
considered to be greater than the last 
Bbita train disaster according to officials 
and others, since four of tbe wrecked 
bogies were completely, smashed and gutted. 
Public sympathy with the victims of tbe 
disaster is coupled with a strong demand 
for a public enquiry. 

BAILWAY OFF1CEB8’ CONFEBENCB 
The Indian Railway Conference Association 
■under the presidentship of Mr. A. F. 
Harvey, General Manager, B. B. Railway, 
held its thirty-ninth session at Maiden's 
Hotel, Delhi, on November 26. 

The Conference was attended by about 
60 officers from 24 railways. The Association 
considered the annual report of its stores, 
mechanical, medical, engineering, personnel, 
and electrical sections as well as tbe 
periodical reports of its operating, 
commercial and accounts inter-change 
committee. Other subjects on the agenda 
included introduction of station rate registers, 
revision of general roles for the working 
of railways in respect of signalling, 
prevention of fraudulent use of railway 
tickets and tbe annual report on tbe 
working of tbe broad gauge wagon pool. 

BAILWAY CONFEEENOE ASBOOIATION 
Mr. J. W. Gordon, c.HB., O.B.E., Manager, 
Jodhpur Railway, has been elected President 
of tbe Indian Railway Conference Asso¬ 
ciation for 1989-40, 
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AST AND TBADITION 

Hr. HaldM has done an invaluable 
BWvioe by .writing this excellent moDOgra.ph 
on Art under review. (Art and Tradition 
by Aait Kumar Haidar. With a preface 
from the Kt. Hon’ble the Marquess 
ot Zetland. Price Rs. 2-8. Fablisbers; 
I^shffli Narayan Agarwal.) It is a very 
comprehensive account of the different 
theories of art. i.e., the expressionist, the 
impressionist, and the realistic theories of 
art. The concept of harmony in art is 
brought out in a brilliant chapter. The 
chapter on Indian Painting is the most 
readable account we have on the subject. 
The contribution of the Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore to art is assessed at his true 
worth. The different trends of Bengali 
art are explained and illustrated. The 
paintings of Bagb caves, Ajanta caves, 
and Jogimara oaves are explained at 
length. The book concludes with the 
insistence on the realistic nature of 
modem art. The book under review is 
an excellent introdootion to tbe students 
ot art. We commend this book to all 
those who are interested in art. 

MB. J. F. AEOBA 

Mr, J. F. Arora, of Multan, is now at 
work in London, where bo hopes tb 
establish himself. He has completed a 
portrait of tbe Nawab of Pataudi. 
Mr. Arora is an exponent of modern Indian 
art, seeking to introduce into bis work tbe 
more recent influences without losing the 
background of Indian culture. He hopes 
soon to lecture on tbe Continent and 
he intends to visit the World Pair in 
America, where he wili expound modern 
Indian art. Mr. Arora was a teacher at 
the Bombay School of Art. 

THE BOMBAY ABT SOCIETY 

The Oolden Jubilee Bxhibition of the 
Bombay Art Society was held in Bombay 
on Hre 20th of last month. The Exhibition 
WM open to competitors from all over 
ladiia, and a list of attractive awards 
WM diawn up by the Managing Committee. 
Owing to an unsdally large number 
of entries, the number of prizes was 
iq^l^rariaMy increased. 


Spoil* 


BENGAZ. OLTHFIC OAUBS 

The Bengal Provincial Atbletio Champion¬ 
ships conoluded on January 14. Althongh 
three new Bengal records were set up, 
it must be admitted that keener 
contests resulting in better timings, had 
been recorded in tbe past. 

Sgt. Priestley of the Calcutta Police 
won the Governor’s medal by winning the 
Individual Championship in a convincing 
manner scoring 87 points. The ln4isn 
Athletics Camp won the Team Champion¬ 
ship by a huge margin of 188 points. 

Sir Harold Derbyshire, Chief Jnstice, 
gave away the prizes. 

ladies’ oolf championship 

The final of the Ladies’ Golf Cham¬ 
pionship of India was decided at the old 
course ot the Royal Calcutta Golf Club 
when Mrs. J. Y. Baxendine beat Miss 
Eileen Homan by 2 and 1. 

Mrs. Baxendine fuily deserved the honour 
by steady and consistent play. Miss 
Homan was runner-up for a second time, 
last year being beaten in the final by 
Miss Wharton. 

Lady Brabourne, who had tea with the 
Captain and Committee of tbe Ladies’ 
Golf Club, presented the prizes. 

MOTOE EAOING 

Francesco Cortese, of Italy, driving a 
Maserati, won the Grosvenor motoring 
Grand Prix in the time of 2 hours, 
38 minutes, Il'G seconds at an average 
speed of 76'8 miles an hour. 

Peter Aitken, son ot Lord Beaverbrook, 
was second driving "Era". Time: 2 hours, 
44 minutes, 88'6 seconds; average speed: 
74 miles an hour. 

South African Cbiappini, driving Maserati, 
was third. Time: 2 hours, 44 minutes, 
62'8 seconds. 

INTBB-VAESITY TO0BNEY 

The Benares University won the final 
of tbe Central Zone in the later-Varsity 
cricket tournament beating tbe Lucknow 
University by an innings and 50 runs. 
Tbe winners have qualified for the semi¬ 
final of the Championship proper, which 
will be played at Lahore, their opponents 
being the Punjab University, 





SOlBHTmC UNCEBTAINTY 

Sir Shah 8ttIwmM:i, the emineot Indian 
Scientiet and^ Federal Coart Judge, who 
baa been nnanimonaly elected President 
of the Kationa] Academy of Science, said 
in a recent Simla lecture: 

Tbat our Hientifio theories most of seoeesity 
be uneertaio would become oatoat when one 
realizes that, according to oalculatioo, the radius 
of an electron may be 6ve million millioeth part 
of a centimeter and the electron may be revolving 
round its nucleus several thousand million times 
per second. If such is the extreme minuteness of 
its dimensioDs, it is impossible to bo certain of its 
structure. Human vision is limited within a very 
narrow range and there can be no knowing 
whether there are not oven smaller worlds within 
such microscopic worlds which may never be 
discovered by man. 



DB. SBEGE VOBOKOFF 

Dr. Serge Vcronoff, famous for bii 
rejuvenation experiments, claims to have 
perfected a method of making intelligent 
people from idiots and of curing children 
whose development has been arrested 
cither pbysicslJy or meutaUy. 


FIIiU WOBDO 


raDIAS FILM laiPDTAnOS 

Hhe nrgeat need either to enhance the 
import dnty on exposed films or inorease 
the assessment valne was represented to 
Sir Mahomed Zafrnllah Ehan, the Commerce 
Member, Government of India, by a 
deputation of the Indian film indnstry 
at Bombay, on Jannary 10. 

The deputation was led by Sir Babimtoola 
Cbinoy, member of the Council of State, 
and consisted of the members of the 
Executive Committee of the , Indian 
Motion Picture Congress and Silver Jnbilee 
of the Indian film industry. 

The deputation drew the attention of 
the Commerce Member to the handicaps 
under which the Indian film industry 
worked and indicated the directions in 
which the Government of India oonid 
enc^ourage and support the industry. The 
deputation urged the Commerce Member 
to persuade the Government of India to 
give effect to some of the recommendations 
of the Cinematograph Committee of 1927-28. 

NEED FOE NATIONAL FILMS 

In the‘course of a speech at Madras, 
M;. Sambanda Mudaliar expressed the 
opinion that Puranic films sbonid give 
place to really useful national Ams 
bringing out the character and qualities 
of Indians. These films should disseminate 
the teachings and ideals of the Indian 
national leaders. The speaker pleaded for 
a greater element of realism in Sooth 
Indian films and eradication of certain 
anachronisms which bad crept into some 
of them. 

Srimatbi Eothainayaki Ammal, who also 
spoke on the occasion, in the coarse of 
her remarks said that films could depict 
family life with advantage and drive home 
morals to children and the masses. 

THE BOMBAX FILM CENSOB8 

We learn the Bombay Boadrd of Film 
Censors will, in fntare, aabmit a oompreben- 
sive report to Government on films bearing 
on Indian life and will issne certificates 
only after the Government's approval. 
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OENEBAL MOTOBS INDIA LD. 

An interesting function took place recently 
at General Motors Ii;3ia Limited, Sewri, 
Bombay, when a large numb, r of the 
Company’s employees gathered together to 
receive goid and silver lapel buttons in 
commemoration of their completion of 10 
and 5 years’ service, respectively, 

Mr. Halsted, the Managing Director, in 
congratulating the men, said that their 
loyalty to the Company through the good 
and bad years was a matter for satisfaction 
to all concerned. He made no secret of 
the fact that it was largely due to their 
individual keenness and effort that General 
Motors in India had reached the paramount 
position it now bolds in the industry. 
These members of the organization were 
in at the birth of this great assembly 
plant in June 1928, when the flrst real 
and organized effort to pot India on the 
motoring map began. Assembly operations 
actually began in December 1928, and in 
the following 10 years 92,B.*),*} General 
Motors oars and trucks have been assembled 
and sold, of which Chevrolet alone accounts 
for 71,401 units. 

The Bombay Factory employs 8,70 Indians, 
who have become thoroughly skilled in an 
industry which a decade ago was entifely 
new to them. 

IMPBOVING CAB PEBPOBJIANCE 

Prof. A. M. Low. writing on “ The 
Perfect Car” or “What shall wo see at 
the Motor Show of 1948?” in the Madras 
Mail, says; 

Probably the most promising way to improve 
tlie p^orroanoo or life of the small modern car 
is to improve the power.weight ratio by reducing 
the weight rather than by increasing the power. 
In view of the high cost of the lighter materials, 
whioh oan be employed in the body or chassis, 
however, progress along these lines presents very 
praoticsl diffloulties. 

Improvement is being effected by the extended use 
of plastic materials in place of metal, not only for 
body parts but for oertain parts of the engine, such 
M valve covers, but the greatest hope of weight 
Itidaotlon appears to lie in departure from the 
OoBveationaT deai^n of bodies sod ohamis frames, 
Md asvand makers are experimenting along these 
IhMfc In tfaia connection, there is undoubtedly 
mucii to be said for employing the body frame 
M • ttrsw member. 
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AIB BEBVICIIS OTSB: BSiXS 

Following General Franco’s refusal to 
permit British planes to fly over the 
territory under his contiol, necessitating 
the postponement of planM for the new 
London-Lisbon air service, it ia understood 
that the question of a link between 
Loudon and Lisbon is now being considered 
by the Department of Civil Aviation and 
the Air Ministry whioh has before it 
several alternatives, one of which is to 
cover the journey by flying boat instead 
of aeroplane. 

It is authoritatively stated that General 
Franco's attitude in no way affects the 
arrangements for the British service 
across the Atlantic from Bathurst to 
Brazil, of which the London-Lisbon service 
was to have been the first link. 

It is understood that General Franco 
has expressed himself unwilling to afford 
facilities to countries which have not 
accorded him full de jure diplomatic status. 

AEROPLANES PBOM MOULDS 

The production of aeroplanes from 
moulds—like cakes—may permit highspeed 
manufacture of thousands of war planes 
in the event of national emergency in 
the United States. This development 
proposed by American aeronautical research 
engineers has had initial tests in at least 
four aircraft factories, though its details 
remain secret. Two aeroplanes now being 
tested in a flight are completely constructed 
of plastics, the same material often used 
for moulded motor car steering wheels, 
clock cases and table ware. The United 
States army air corps is highly interested 
in the process, and one of the two 
aeroplanes, which hag been flying for 
several months, is described as being on 
the government secret list. Extensive 
research on the same material is being 
done in Europe. 

AIB FORCE OF INDIA 

The Boyal Air Force of India will 
henceforth be known as ‘air force of 
India*. It is explained that there are in 
India nnits of the B. A. F. and aleo 
India Air Force. The new name is 
intended to cover both. 
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A. I. B. A. AND KHADDAB 

At ita meetiog at the Harijan Colonr, 
Delhi, the CpoBoil of (he All-India 
Spinners' AeSooiation decided, under the 
1 ^ of Mahatma Gandhi, to apply for a 
loan of Be. S lathe from the Imperial 
Bank of India, Bombay, for further 
development _ of khadi production in the 
various provinces, to increase further the 
wages of spinners and to carry all business 
surpluses that might accrue in actual work 
fo the Spinners’ Benefit Fend. 

The Council, while thanking the Congress 
Ministries for the assistance they have 
so far rendered in the cause of the spread 
of khadi, suggested the provision of a 
capital advance and the purchase of 
khadi for the requirements of State 
departments. 

The A. I. S. A. has been pursuing a policy 
of progressive rise in wages for the 
spinners and other artisans since 19SS, 
and considerable advance has been made. 
The work in this direction has, however, 
been hampered by the baneful activities 
of producers and dealers, who are trying 
to push the sale of uncertified cloth in 
the name of khadi. 

The Congress Working Committee adopted 
a resolution urging the public and. 
particularly Congressmen, to use only 
khadi produced by the A. I. S. A. and the 
certified organisations. 

The Council of the A. I. S. A, passed a 
resolution thanking the Working Committee 
and other Congress organisations which 
have rendered help in this connection and 
suggesting further suitable measures to 
eliminate the harm done by the use of 
uncertified cloth passing under the name 
of khadi. 

GLASS INDDSTBY IN D. P. 

Dr. Alexander Kadel, Polish technologist, 
whose services have been secured by the 
U. P. Government, in a Press interview, 
stresses that the glass industry has a 
bright future in India, provided the 
requisite level of technical efficiency is 
maintained and the manufacturers over¬ 
come the tendency to produce cheap stuff. 
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KBUIHDABI E8TA1<ES BBFOBT 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Ayyar, in an 
interview on the Madras Estates Iiand 
Act Committee's Report, observed: 

Aeoordiog to the soheine of the Committee's 
report, all enbanoemeots of rent are decUred 
illegal even if they have been made in’ pursoanoe 
of the provisions of the Estates Land Aot, 1908. 
There is no presumption in favour of the existing 
rent. The rates of rent fixed at the time of the 
permanent settlement have to be aaeertained 
apparently by a Commistioa to be appointed by 
the Legislature and the Oovemmrot. Where 
there is a dispute aa to tha rant payable by a 
ryot, there it no preeumptioo that the exiating 
rate is fair, but the ryot should be presumed to 
hold at the same rate and under the same 
conditions as those fixed for the year preceding 
the permanent settlement. 

There would be immense djffloulties in aaoertain- 
ing the rent for the year preceding the permanent 
settlement, and allowance would tevS to be made 
for changes in the value of money. The ryots 
themselves in several esses had told the 
Committee that the rents might be fixed on the 
level of the neighbouring Government ratea. 
The Committee brushes this aside and says that 
the ryots were ignorant of their rights and that 
the proposal made by them should not be 
accepted as correct. 

There is no justification for thia wbolasale 
disturbaneir of the existing provision* and artanm- 
ments with regard to the amount of rent payable. 
It* would plunge all the semindari tracts into 
wide-spresd agitation and extensive litigation and 
impose on the Government and on ail eonoerned 
an extremely laborious task for which there Is 
no justifioation. 

The proposed legislation is unfair and ia bound 
to create unrest on a wide scale and have 
far-reaching reperoussioDS. 

AGBICULTTJBAL IMPBOVEMENT 

Various experiments carried out success¬ 
fully to improve the cultivation of paddy, 
cotton, sugar-cane and fruits are recorded 
in an order issued by the Madras 
Government, reviewing tbe Administration 
Report of the Department of Agrioaltnr#'^' 
for 1987-88. During the year there wag 
an increase in tbe number of farms on 
which trials and demonstrations were 
conducted. To extend th,e cultivation of 
improved varieties of sugar-cane in areas 
near sugar factories, the organisation of 
co-operative societies subsidised by the 
Government was sanctioned. 
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WOBSEEBS' PLIGHT IN TITAGAHH 

Hr. Jainr»b»r)a] Nehra has issued the 
following stotemeut. - 

"It was annonooed receoiii> that the 
7itagarh jute strike bad failed and that 
the mills were working. Pew people, 
realise, howerer, that Tictimisation on a 
mass scale has taken place. It is stated 
that 5,000 Madras workers, men and 
women, and 2,000 up-country people have 
been suddenly stranded and driven out at 
their quarters. Thousands of people, 
including children, have been rendered 
shelterless and withont toad. 

“This is an extraodinary situation and 
quite apart from the merits of the strike, 
the Oovernment concerned as well as 
community cannot possibly remain indiffernt 
to it. The fact that most of these 
thousands who have been dismissed, are 
from other Provinces adds to tl^eir 
difficulties and to the gravity of the 
situation. I hope that such help as can 
be given to these unfortunate people will 
be given.” 

DOCKKBS’ STRIKE IN RANGOON 

A majority of the employee^ of the 
Oovernment dockyard having struck, it 
has been closed down. A general strike 
of dockyard workers is threatened. 
Hitherto 6,000 have downed tools affecting 
six companies. Several agitators have 
been arrested. One instance of the 
intimidation of loyal workers is reported. 
Mine more persons, including five members 
of the Do Bama Party, have been taken 
into custody under the Bangoon Security 
Bmergency Act. 
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OONSEOBATION OF DOBNAKAL CAT^DBAL 

The new Cathedral of Domsha} was 
consecrated on the 6th Janoaeg ^ the 
Most Rev. Pose Westcott, Metropolitan of 
India, Burma and Ceylon, by 

visiting Bishops. The Cathedral ia probably 



Tbe bishop of DOBNAKAL 


the first Anglican Cathedral to be built 
in tbe Indo-Saraeenic style and it has 
many interesting architectnral features. 

Tbe diocese of Dornakal was founded 
in 1912, with the Rt. Rev. Dr. V. S. Azariah, 
tbe first Indian Bishop of the Church of 
England, as its first Bishop. The building 
fund has been contributed mainly by 
Indian Christians and by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States 
of America. Tbe greater part of tbe 
work has been carried out by local 
craftsmen. 


OIL 'WOEKP.RS' STRIKE THE COST OF THE LAST WOBLD WAR 

With the call for a general strike, the According to the Evening Standard, 
labour situation in Burma is assuming London, tbe last War cost the world 

greater importance. As we go to Press, £80,000,000,000. That sum, observes a 

about 400 workers of the Burma Oil statistician, could have provided every 

Company's refinery at Syrian struck, family in Britain, Canada, Australia, the 

bringing the total number of strikers to U. S. A., Germany, Pranoe, Belgium, and 

over 6,000. Among the strikers, there is Russia with a £600 house and £200 

a large number, of Burmese women and worth of furniture, standing on five acres 

IndlM*. According to official information, of land. A £1,000,000 library and a 

idle s^nidiion in Rangoon is unchanged. ^,000,000 university for every city, with 

About too workwrs of the British Burma more than 100,000 inhabitants in those 

Petroleam Gom^y have also struck. countries, could also have been bongbt. 
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INDIAN . CURRENCY PROBLEMS 


By Pbof. KRISHNA 
ONBY is esseotially a tool of the 
bnsiness oommunity and it is there¬ 
fore necessary that the onrrenoy system 
of a ooantry should be so organised and 
controlled that bnsiness interests should 
bo best served. The currency system 
should be elastic, automatic, and it should 
aim at comparative stability of internal 
price level. It should also maintain an 
equilibrium of the internal price level 
with the external price level through the 
stability of the rate of exchange. And, 
above all, it should command the confl- 
dence of the public. 

In India, np to the time of the 
establishment of the Reserve Bank of 
India, the credit policy was controlled, if 
at all, by the Imperial Bank of India 
and the currency policy was controlled by 
the Government of India, and with divided 
authority, as remarked by the Hilton 
Young Oommission, there was the possi¬ 
bility of divided oonnseis. The Commission 
considered the alternative standards for 
Indian Currency and finally recommended 
the establishment of the gold bnllion 
standard for this ooontry. The majorii? 
of the Oommission also recommended (hat 
the rupee shonid be stabilised at Is. 6d., 
and this recommendation was given effect 
to by the Indian Cnrrenoy Act of 19S7. 
That Aot anthorised (be cnrrenoy antfaority 
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to give gold or sterling at its option in 
exchange for notes. Thus if the currency 
authority made it a practice to give gold 
in exchange for notes tendered, the 
standard could be called a gold bnllion 
standard; but if, as a rule, sterling was 
provided, the standard could be called 
the sterling exchange standard. 

It may be remarked at this stage that 
in recommending the gold bullion standard 
for India, the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency, and Finance chose the Bnglish 
niodel. Discussing the case of the gold 
bullion standard against the gold standard 
with a gold currency, the Commission 
remarked that in the post-War period, the 
countries which reverted to the gol^ 
standard did not allow gold to remain 
in circulation. In England, gold was not 
in circulation and in America gold was 
circulating in theory but not in practice. 

The Commission ignored the fundamental 
differences in the economic conditions in 
the two countries in having selected the 
British model for India. In England, the 
gold standard was adopted in 1819 with 
gold in oiroulation and the system continued 
to operate op to the outbreak of the 
Great War. It was under this system 
that London became the international 
financial centre and her banking system 
was tbos built os a sound foondaMds 
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Before adopting the gold bullion standard, 
England thus had been on the gold 
standard with a gold enrrency for over a 
centnry. There was nothing that in 
India. Oommission after Commission 
beginning with the Mansfield Commission 
of 1866^ the Hersohell and Fowler 
Committees in 1893 and 1899 respectively 
had all recommended the gold standard 
with a gold currency for India. It was 
the Chamberlain Commission alone which 
eulogised’ the services of the gold exchange 
standard for India, but it also pointed 
out that that form of currency should 
be given to the people which they desired 
most, whether rupees, notes or gold. The 
Babington Smith Committee of 1919 were 
precluded by the terms of their reference 
to consider any alternative system of 
currency except the perfection of the 
gold exchange standard. 

The recommendations of these earlier 
Commissions and Committees were accepted 
by Government. The public thus came to 
believe that gold standard with a gold 
currency would be adopted in India. But 
when this did not come about, the Indian 
business community was disappointed. 
Moreover, the huge losses incurred in 
maintaining the 28. ratio between 1920 
and 1921 made the business community 
somewhat suspicions of the currency 
policy of the Government. 

Still earlier, the Fowler Committee of 
1899 had recommended the creation of a 
gold fund to be located in India in 
gold out of the profits of the rupee 
coinage. The Secretary of State, however, 
decided subsequently that these profits 
shonid be located in London and remain 
invested in ehort-term sterling securities 
to avoid gold lying idle. But in the 
crisis ot 1907, a huge loss was incurred 


in selling these securitise to maintain the 
exchange rate at Is. Id, 

It will thus be seen that the psychological 
and economic background did not warrant 
the suitability «f the English model for 
Indian conditions. Even then, the standard 
recommended by the Hilton Young Com¬ 
mission was not worked in proctioe. 

At this stage it will not be out of 
place, perhaps, to remark that in considefinf 
the alternative systems of currency for 
India, the Hilton Young Commission 
definitely rejected the sterling exchange 
standard, because under any exchange 
standard the rise in the price of silver 
beyond a certain point wonld contain n 
threat to the upsetting of the currency 
system inasmuch as the rupee would tend 
to vanish. The other ground was the 
possibility, however remote, of the sterling 
depreciating in gold. According to the 
Commission, it was not likely to take 
place except in a world-wide economic 
catastrophe which would upset world 
currencies. But the Commission did want 
to safeguard the Indian currency system 
against this eventuality also. In spite of 
this recommendation of the Commission, 
the rupee was linked to the sterling | 
in September 1981. 

An acute controversy has since been 
waging on whether the rupee ratio should 
be Is. fid. or Is. 4d., the Indian business 
community being definitely ranged in 
favour of devaluation and the Gk>vernmeDt 
of India being equally against this step. 

It may be stated that the arguments for 
and against 1«, fid. and Is. 4d. were 
very carefully considered by the majority 
and the minority respectively of the 
Hilton Young Commission, and it does 
not seem to be necessary to go over the 
ground again, 
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The preamble to the Reserve Bank Act 


lays down that the monetary provisions 
of the Act are transitory, and they will 
be reviewed .when the monetary sitoation 
in the world is clarifled. 'Meanwhile, the 
Indian basiness community has been 
agitating for devaluation. It may be 
recalled that following the Congress 
Ministers' Conference at the Congress 
^V(jrking Committee Meeting in Bombay, 
rt was ' decided to make representations 
to the Government of India for revising 
the rupee ratio. 

In this connection there are two questions 
to be considered: (1) Have the currencies 
of the world been so stabilized as to 
justify a change in the rupee ratio 
permanently ? (2) What have been the 
effects of Is. 6d. ratio upon economic 
conditions in India 1 

It is, of course, difficult to pronounce a 
definite opinion on the extent of the 
stabilization of world currencies. It may 
be remarked that the depreciation of 
world currencies began in England in 
September when that country 

went off (he gold standard, and later, 
America followed in April 198S and 
one by one almost all the gold standard 
countries depreciated their currencies to 
meet international competition. The leader 
of the gold block countries, too, namely. 
Prance, depreciated the franc in September 
1986 to the extent of 80 per cent.; but 
after that the race for depreciation was 
not continued. World trade is now 
improving. According to the Report of 
the Indian Trade Commissioner, the total 
value of the world trade for 76 countries 
during the year 1987-88 was 29,982 million 
gold dollars as against 26,664 million gold 
dollars in 1986-87, or an increase of 
4,428,000,000 dollars. These figures do 


indicate some degree of stabUization Of 
world oorrenoies. 

We may now make a brief reference to 
the economic effects of the Is. 8d. ratio. 
According to the Report of the Reserve 
Bank of India on Currency and Finance 
for 1986-86 and 1986-87, the total net 
exports of gold from India for 6 years 
from 1981-82 to 1986-87, come to 
Bs. 298.28,87,460: while the total net 
imports of the yellow metal for, 21 years 
from 1910-11 to 1980-81 amounted to 
Rs. 457,86,68,684 (vtds pages 46, 47 of 
the Report). It clearly shows that we 
are not maintaining the standard of our 
exports, and India is living on her past 
eapital. The fall in prices has been 
ac(;entuated and thus the burden of 
agricultural debt has increased. The 
U. P. Banking Enquiry Committee had 
estimated the agricultural debt of the 
United Provinces at Be. 124 crores, but 
the recent U. P. Agricultural Debt Enquiry 
Committee has put the figure at Bs. 186 
Clores. Thus the burden of agrionitora] 
debt has increased. The high ratio has 
increased foreign competition to the 
extent of 12i per cent, and neutralized 
protection to our industries to a similar 
extent. Under these circumstances devalua¬ 
tion is bound to stimulate exports and 
thus give an advantage to the cultivator. 

The Government of India have made it 
clear that they will defend the existing 
rupee ratio by every means in their 
power. In reply to the address of the 
Indian Merchants' Chamber at Bombay, 
His Excellency the Viceroy reiterated the 
decision of His Government not to change 
the rupee ratio. Speakiqg on the subject, 
he remarked: " I am satisfied, indeed, 

that to lower the ratio in the market 
conditions, internationally, of the present 
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history, tbft Sonttt Amerioain States feel 
their only safegaard against the “ peaoefal 
persuasion” of the Dictator States is to 
form an economic League of their own 
peoples with the powerful backing of the 
United States. Canada has also been 
mentioned as being friendly towards some 
such economic unity in the two Americas 
and, of course, she has always been on 
^oaptionally friendly terms with the 
tfnited States. These two nations are 
an object-lesson in friendly neighbourhood 
inasmuch as they live side by side with 
three thousand miles of boundary which 
does not possess a single fortification. 

One of the difficulties in the way of 
the proposed League of American nationals 
is the fact that in some of the South 
American States there are iarge Italian 
and Spanish populations who might not be 
willing to merge themselves into a protec¬ 
tive economic unit against their respec¬ 
tive Motherlands. How far hard business 
bargaining would enable this sentiment 
to see the logic of its own self-help is 
not easy to speculate and, what is more, 
some of the South American States have 
not shown that their peoples understand 
the discipline of law-abiding government. 
Nevertheless with the swift transition of 
world economic affairs, it might be possi¬ 
ble that these peoples will be forced to 
accept the logic of the present position 
and act in unity for the self-preservation 
of their own particular nation. 

It would seem, after study of the 
various deliberations of the Lima Conference, 
that it would be easier to form an 
economic alliance of American peoples 
than it would be to create any sort of 
military and naval alliance. For obvious 
reasons it would be a matter of almost 
insuperable racial diffiioulty to weld into 


an organised unit an armed force composed 
of all the various States likely to join 
an American League of Nations. The 
United States would have to bear the 
major part of the burden of defence, or 
armed intervention. The American people 
themselves might not be willing* to play 
a major part in what might be an 
unprofitable enterprise, as the South 
American States or some of them could not 
be relied upon to fulfill their engstgements. 

The United States is, naturally, in view 
of its shrinking markets, both in Europe 
and in the Far East (especially in Cbina)> 
looking with favour upon the potential 
markets in the twenty Latin States 
composing South America. Already her 
economic advisers have planned friendly 
expansion in every one of these States, 
and there is little doubt but wbat the 
present new defence plan in Navy, Army, 
and Airforce will impress the Latin 
States, who might be Nulling to concede 
favourable economic commitments for a 
“ Gentleman's Agreement" for protection 
in the case of aggression from Dictator 
sources. This is part of the economic 
logic of present-day United States thought. 
Already some of the Latin States have 
stiffened their opposition to German 
trade expansion. Their position has been 
strengthened recently by the known betrayal 
of the smaller European States by 
Germany in her so-called trade agreements, 
which have all been to the eoonomio 
detriment of the peoples in the Balkans. 

Whatever the immediate future of a 
possible League of American peoples, one 
thing is certain that tbe general trend 
of world affairs is likely to force an 
association of these peoples in tbe 
safegnarding of their national exietonoe. 
A League of Nations in the New World, 
oomprising North and South America, ie by 
no means an impossibility and might 
easily materialise in Gie course of the 
next generation. 



HOW THE INDIAN MAf* BECAME ftED 

By Mb. K. V. EAMA8AMI, B.i., Bi. 


S INCE the inauguration of Provincial 
Antonoray. the vaiious Governments, 
especially those in which Congrest. Ministries 
have been formed, have embarked on 
intense legislative activity. Momentous 
measures enforcing Prohibition, Debt Relief, 
new forms of taxation and the like have 
been passed in some provinces and are 
abont to be passed in others. We are 
not concerned with the merits of the 
Acts themselves but with the underlying 
power of legislation. Whence does India 
get it 1 

Legislation proceeds from the Public or 
the Boling Will and constitutes an open, 
set mode of interference with the 
individual, at once forceful, coercive, 
inescapable. It was largely unknown to the 
Kings and States of indigenous India 
and has become part of India's political 
inheritance through the troubled waytf of 
British conquest. India's legislatures, to-day, 
in passing laws, employ a power and 
a technique, fashioned through ages of 
slow growth in England by the genius of the 
Plaotagenet and Tudor Kings and of the 
Stuart and Hanoverian Parliaments. Legis¬ 
lation goes back ultimately, through England 
and Europe, to classic Rome, the flfst 
great law-making state in the World's 
history, beside which all others were mere 
“ tax-gathering " states. 

INDIAN POLITY NON-LEGISLATIVE 
Indian Polity, ns evolved in its most 
formative period, possessed vast executive 
and judicial power, but looked legislative 
and constituent power, i.e., power to lay 
down private and public law. There are 
trapes of an incipient legislative power 
in the early Indian Emperors. Asokn's 
Edicts envisage an archaic attempt at 
legislation. Kautilya'g Arthasastra recognises 
King's Command (Rajasasana) as a sonree 
of law. But the theory of Hindu Law 
and the circumstances of its growth in 
the Sutra and the early Smrti soliools 
were snob that the feeble seeds of a 
legislative polity discernible at first were 
•boo Uwt. Lavf fell more and more into 
the hands of a hierarchy of learned 
and religious men. Its doctrines were 
made to reet on Revelation (Veda). The 
kingly pover was openly oiropmsoribed 


to a round of judicial and administrativE 
functions. This ideal of non-legislativE 
kingship was pictured and perpetua^d ip 
later Hindu Law, and even in Hindu 
Political Theory (Nitisastra), which, begin- 
niog as an independent goienoe, soon 
merged into Smrti-learning. 

The absence of legislative power is not 
the mere absence of a high department 
of state. Nor is it merely a deficiency 
in the sum of governmental powers. R 
represents the lack of a vital,- organic 
power, essential to the growth and 
maintenance of the state, a power perpe¬ 
tually to command, enlarge, modify the 
obligations of the subjects inter se and 
towards the state. It was this truncated 
governmental ideal that left the various 
dynasties of medieval and post-medieval 
India, the Chalukyas, the Jadavs, the 
Senas, the Palas, the Kalaohuris, and even 
the latter-day Maratha and Sikh govern¬ 
ments, without any principle of strong 
cohesive growth and without any large 
range of power over their subjects. As 
Hobbes said “ the good of the sovereign 
and people cannot be separated. It is a 
weak Sovereign that has weak sobjecte, 
and a weak People (is one) whose Sovereign 
wanteth power to rule them at his will". 

The history of the Maratha and Sikh 
states, which grew and careered side by 
side with the English Company and finally 
fell before the latter, best illustrates the 
quality of inherited Indian Polity. 

EVOLUTION OP THE MARATHA STATE 
The State founded by Sivaji was a 
resuscitation of the ancient Indian type, 
based on the old institutions. It comprised 
a monarchy with an administrative council 
(Asbtapradban) and subordinate executive 
departments under it. The system worked 
and showed no signs of weakness for a 
lime when the territory was small and 
before any great and serious conflict arose 
with an external power. Bnt soon after 
the Mogbnl war, the non-legislative, non- 
coercive type of state embodied alike in 
the royal Bbonsle and his Brahmin 
supplantor, the Peshwa, manifested itself 
in loose, deviooe growth, in timid power, 
in weakened parts. The details of the 
proE-ess are clear and rise well ont of 
history. State officers began to be endowed 
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wilb lands ADd fltilitarjr regonrces; while 
the viotoriooe eoldier or leader was 
given the territory conquered by him 
on condition ot maintaining troops and 
paying a portion of the revenue to 
the descendant of Sivaji. The relationship 
thus established between the quondam 
officer or soldier and the state was by 
means of sanads, pacts or private oaths, 
to be violated or snapped under the 
dictates of ambition. or self-interest. 
We read that Baji Rao, after once 
nicoessfully surrounding the^ Nizam on the 
kIu. "beseeohed, wrote and threatened 
Baghoji Bhonsle to join him. but without 
effect ”.—Grant Duff’s History. There 
was no conception of public rules or law ; 
there was no inner nucleus of power in 
the Maratba State from which public 
laws could issue. 

Territory, which should have, with its 
revenues and subjects, fallen to the 
state, lapsed to the individual officer 
or soldier. Territory and. with it, power, 
were split into parts and there arose a 
fissiparous organisation, “a government of 
numerous authorities and interests”. The 
system may, to some extent, be ascribed 
to the weak liberality of Sahu and 
the practice of contemporary Mahomedan 
states, but really it had its roots in the 
conditions of ancient Indian Polity, its 
lack of a central Coercive and Regulative 
Power, its lack of a high Active Public 
Will. The Maratha statesmen of the 
17th and 18th centuries' were not to 
blame. A high Active Public Will could 
only come out of the prior governing 
traditions and legislative habits of the 
land, even as the larger brain of man 
and the higher animals has been 
produced by its incessant efforts and 
exercise in prior aeons. 

The inherent defect of the Maratha 
state manifested itself not only in the 
public sphere in failing to evoke a high 
governmental authority, but also manifested 
itself in the sphere of internal governance 
and order. The Maratha state had neither 
the insight to discern nor the power to 
punish or to set right—which insight and 
power constitute the legislative genius of a 
state—the newer crimes and dangers which 
were developing in Maratha society— 
sedition, politit^ disaffection, crimes in 
high places, new types of proprietory 


wrong and dispute, fiscal and eoonomio 
troubles—^all of which were beyond the 
reach of the archaic }bw administered by 
the Nyayadish and his subordinates. 

THE SIKH POLTTT 

The Sikhs rose on the wave of a 
powerful non-conformist movement in 
religion discarding Hindu theology and 
learning. Under the same powerful impulse, 
they also cnt themselves off. though not 
ooDsoionsly, from the rest of Hindu 
traditions and ideas, even their civil laws 
and institutions. As a result, they threw 
themselves on tlieir tribal hnhits and 
the primitive feeling of independence. 
Their government consisted of a National 
Assembly (Gurumata) and an elected Council 
and leader. They oonstitnted respectively 
the deliberative and executive organa of the 
state. The relations between the two and 
between them and the army were of the 
most indefinite kind. The Sikhs developed 
neither public nor private law. The habit 
of making laws was more radically unknown 
to the Sikh State than to the traditional 
Hindu and Mahomedan states. 

ENGLISH AND MABATHA G0VEHNMEHT8 

The English Company, which was 
building ' its power in contemporary 
Bengal, proved the final and sncoessful 
protagonist of the Indian states. Its ways 
of government were different. But before 
referring to them, let us note the 
coeditiona of the combat between the 
English Company and the earlier and more 
powerful combatant on the Indian side. 

The English Company, at the beginning 
of the conflict, ruled over a territory much 
less in extent than that under the 
Maratba government. Its revenues at this 
period were 4 crores of rupees per year as 
opposed to the 6 crores realised annually by 
the Peshwa and bis Sardars. The Maratha 
armies were more numerous than those 
under the English Company and were 
equally well trained from the modern 
point of view. The English had acquired 
their territory by conquest or by cession 
even like the Maratbas, 4knd the English 
Company was really yoduger in "age” 
than the Maratba government by a little 
less than a century—if we reckon the 
"age" of the former from the grant 
the Diwaui and that of the lat^ from 
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Sivsji'ii ooronstioa. And the final arbitra- 
meet between the two governments issnea, 
not out of a aingla, liHttle whereof the 
reeolt may be deemed * • ’dental or 
military, but out of a series of wars 
denominated the first, second and third 
Aoglo-Maratha wars in books of history, 
and oot of a much longer period—preceding 
them—of snbdned conflict and rivalry, 
during all which time the innate political 
resources of either party had time to 
develop and to toll. Whence then came 
the final victory of the British over the 
Slaratha^I 

THE COMPANY'S POLITY 

The answer is to be found in the 
superior governmental organisation which 
the Company represented. The English 
Company was one of several trading 
corporations which had come ont from 
England and other maritime countries 
of Europe in the Middle Ages. At the 
end of a century and a half of its 
existence, it suddenly acquired the revenues 
of a vast Indian province. The Company 
continued for a time as such adding the 
territorial revenues to trade profits and 
dividing them among themselves. Tho 
English people, however—a race more 
Roman than the Romans in some 
respects—faced with the acquisition ‘of 
vast territory in an Eastern land, 
devised quick and statesmanlike changes, 
converting the trading Company into a 
political and legal suzerain and its 
petty ' oflloers and factors into an 
organised group of administrators, judges 
and legislators. The transformation was 
effected by two Acts of the English 
Parliament, of 1778 and 1781. The two 
Acts constituted a government consisting 
of a Governor with three Councillors, 
with foil powers to administer the 

territories, to pass laws and regulations 
and to do whatever was necessary for 
the peace and safety of the dominions. 
IRiere was an elevated atmosphere in the 
Boglish politics of the latter I8tfa> century; 
and there was—in spite of the American 
revolotion-^a hi^h constructive quality in 
the gtatesmen of this period—Pitt, Fox, 
Camden and Bnrke-^whioh made the 
bodyiagfortli of a new polity in an 
Baetmrn tend mcoeedingly providential and 
nwoeetfal. nte governmrat that arou in 


Bengal and Bihar comprised—if vre’forget 
for a moment the subordinate relation, not 
important from the Indian the 

English Company to theBhitiebindiainmat— 
a fullness of executive, Jndioial and 
legislative power such as belonged to the 
developed governmental types of Enrope 
at this period. 

THE ENGLISH COMPANY’S POWEB 

In the few decades that elapsed between 
the constitution of the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment and the final years of the Aqgld 
Maratba struggle, the Company oonsolidatffi 
its power over its subjects and servants 
in a manner unknown to the Maratha 
government. The zemindars under them 
were disaffected; the Company at once 
settled their dues to the state and put 
their relations to it on a legal basis. 
Disorders, both within and without, were 
met by Police laws and other regulations. 
The jurisdiction and procedure of the 
various Courts that had been taken over 
from the Nawah, or that had been newly 
set up by the Company, were defined by 
a number of Regulations. Further, as 
each new bit of territory was added 
to the Company's dominions, it passed 
Regulations for its administration and 
set up officers over it with legally 
defined powers and duties. And thus 
we find, within the short space of 80 
or 40 years beginning from the days 
of Lord Cornwallis, the first Goyernor- 
General, who started the Company’s 
government on a career of extensive 
legislation, the Company’s Statute-book is 
filled with innumerable Regulations, 
defining the civil rights of the subject, 
laying down or extending bis duties and 
liabilities to the State, and regulating the 
action and condnot of governmental 
officers and departments. 

The English Company made themselres 
and their subjects, in a mudh fuller sense 
than those Directors, who penned the 
words, meant, “a nation in India". A 
Moghnl fief was converted into a European 
principality. The subjeots of a decayed 
Indian province were knit into a political 
society, acting with greater effect both in 
peace and in war than the Maratha and 
Sikh societies. 



THE PERSPECTIVE IN EUROPE 

Bi Mb. dip CHAND VBRMA. M.A. 


I 

INCE the VersaiUes settlements, peace 
In Borope had been possible, 
beoanse, the’ combined force of England 
and France, together with their satellites, 
was greater than any possible combination 
against them. Italy under Mnasolini was 
the first to revolt against the Anglo- 
French hegemony, bat left to himself the 
Dnoe could not exactly have brought back 
the lost Roman Empire whatever his 
jretensipns. After the Munich surrender, 
the balance of power has snddenly shifted 
in favour of the Rome-Berlin axis, and 
Chamberlain's studied efforts to keep 
Russia out of the show have further 
added to the Fascist momentum. Prance 
has now become a second or rather a 
third rate State and her unstable finances, 
together with the shifty basis of her 
domestic politics, are factors that will 
further hasten this process of decline. 
France, it must be remembered, is John 
Bull's chief prop on the Continent and 
so the English influence already at a low 
ebb will receive further set-back as her 
ally travels the declining plane. 

The British diplomacy at present is 
two-fold. On the one side, inspite of the 
talk of a more peaceful atmosphere in 
Europe, and Chamberlain's pact with Hitler 
in which their two respective nations are 
never to go to war against each other, 
the British armament must be carried on 
at full speed if further humiliations are 
to be avoided. Incomplete preparation 
was one of the factors that forced 
England to surrender to Germany. This 
must be reotifled. On the other side, 
England is aiming at the four-power-pact, 
which would bring England, Prance, 
Germany and Italy together. But the 
Fascist powers must have some foreign 
subterfuge and according to Chamberlain's 
calculations, Soviet Russia is likely to 
serve that purpose, which would now be 
made the scape-goat of Anglo-French 
diplomacy. If Hitler wants colonies or 
raw materials, he would have a free hand 
towards the East and Ukraine, or some 
other neighbouring territory may serve_ as 
a substitute for the American colonies, 
which Hitler has already demanded. 

*0 


A similar quid-pto-guo seems to hare 
been arranged with Mussolini in the recent 
Anglo-Itaiian pact, and although outwardly 
some 10,000 so-called Italian volunteers 
have been recoiled from the Spanish front, 
Mussolini most have insisted on a free 
hand to Franco before entering into any 
pact. Moreover, the Duoe hopee to press 
France n little, and there is already 
agitation for Tunis, which is not without 
inspiration from the Fascist head-quarters. 
Mussolini also wants some floancial help 
for the exploitation of Ethiopia, as well as 
the same rights in the Suez as are enjoyed 
by England and Prance. 

Whatever may be the value of the paper 
pacts, which the Big Pour are now entering 
with each other, the atmosphere in Europe 
is far from clear. It is doubtful if the 
democracies and dictatorships can work in 
harmony in international affairs, parti¬ 
cularly when their imperial ambitions 
conflict with each other. 

II 

The principle of collective security, 
which had been so skilfully strengthened 
by France, by her system of alliances 
with Soviet Russia on the one hand and 
Upland and members of the little entente 
on the other, has now disappeared. The 
vacuum thus created is being filled by a 
system of bilateral alliances, political as 
well as economic. The League of Nations, 
the organization behind the Collective 
Security principle, has now lost all 
raison d'etre and nobody really takes it 
seriously. The League served some useful 
purpose so long as England and France, 
its two main supporters, were prepared 
to fight for its principles. Now when 
they have let down those principles, the 
League is a dead horse and no longer an 
instrument capable of preserving either 
the world peace or the collective security. 
The League had been founded on great 
ideals, but in practical politics it became 
the henchman of Anglo-French interests. 
It was then set as a sentinel, or a 
watch-dog of the Versailles treaty—-a 
glaringly iniquitous document. Some sort 
of machinery was needed which ought to 
have provided gradual and constitutional 
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repeal of those settlements but tbe 
Covenant provided, none. Change being 
inevitable, the only alternative was force 
and violenoe and these in fact have been 
repeatedly used with irreparable damage 
to the League and the conception of an 
international order it represented. For the 
time being tbe League roust go and tbe 
nations must be loft to themselves. " Every 
nation for itself and Hitler take the 
hindmost.” That is the rule at present. 
The League idea would undoubtedly bo 
revived, but not till tbe world has met 
another catastrophe. Europe at present 
is convulsed by the various ideologies 
that have cropped up since the last 
Great War, and another conflict can only 
be avoided by unforscen circumstances. 

Ill 

Tbe situation was not really as hopeless 
as it has been made by the nervous 
wrecks tbat have guided the foreign policy 
at London and Paris. Democracy is 
above everything else a moral principle 
and it requires moral' courage and some¬ 
times material sacrifice to defend it. 
England and France may be democracies 
at home, but in their dealings with the 
Asiatic and the African people, .they are 
imperialists and their imperialism is just 
as bad as that of Mussolini in Aby8sin^a 
or of Hitler's would be, it German 
colonies are returned to him. There may 
be a difference of degree but not of kind. 
Democracy and Imperialism go ill together. 
When England and France defend their 
possession of colonies and deny the same 
right to Germany and Italy, they are 
hardly on a strong moral ground. Amongst 
other reasons England and France fought 
Germany in tbe last Great War, because 
the latter threatened the right of ” free 
determination ” of other nations. Neither 
England nor France has done anything 
to make tbat right any safer, and the 
most obvious example is tbat of British 
dominatOD in India. There is one blunt 
reply to the dictators’ claim of oolonies, 
bat that argument the demooraoies have 
fooght eby to advance. According to one 
eohordtof ' Imperiitlists ’ European protection 
waa. m for certain nations supposed 

to be in a state of political adolescence. 
We IukI by now enough of this protection 
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and trusteeship, and gome Of tbe eoantries 
at least have grown into tall manhood 
and want to be left to ■ themselves. 
Hitler and Mussolini have to be clearly 
told that African or Asiatic .eoantries are 
not for exploitation by any European 
country but for the children of the soil 
themselves. Neither England nor France 
can afford to say so nntil their own 
hands are clean. Democracy is an altruistic 
and universal principle. It it is good for 
the Europeans, it is good for the Asiatics 
also. England, and Prance must nn4er| 
stnud that unless they are prejiared to 
fight for other peoples’ ‘ Liberty', they 
would lose their own also. " In a time 
when men are imprisoned nnjustly,” said 
Thoreau, “ tbe only place for a just man 
is also in prison.” Not so to men like 
Chamberlain and Daladier, to whom it is 
enough if they can save their own skins. 
To a bewildered world, tbe British Premier 
told in a broadcast that England was 
not prepared to enter a war for a minor 
problem like that of Czechoslovakia. It is 
only a minor problem for Mr. Chamberlain 
when tbe liberties of a small nation 
are ruthlessly destroyed by a heavily 
armed neighbonr. But when London is 
bombed by Berlin, it would become 
a major problem. England would then 
have to fight, but it would be a fight 
without friends or sympathisers. 

CONCLUSION 

Democracy has certainly received a 
great set-back during the recent European 
crisis. As Pt. J. L. Nehru who recently 
returned after a careful study of tbe 
European situation put it: “ Democracy 
seems to be on its last legs.” But is 
there no way to resuscitate it. Yes, there 
is one and it has been clearly pointed 
ont by Mr. Anthony Eden himself. 
England must learn to make a stand 
against tbe dictators and call tbe Fascist 
bluff. England also should put aside her 
political proclivitira in making her political 
alignments and establish close relations 
with Russia as a counterpoise to the 
Borne-Berlin axis. With France already on 
her aide, there should be close association 
between democracies in Enrope and 
U. S. A. No amonnt of table-tbampiog can 
frighten Miybody. England, France, Bnssia, 
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and U. S. A. C^Qld pool their tremesdons 
ecooomie aad politieal resoaroee together 
and firmly tell the Fuehrer 'and the Dace 
as irell as the Jape in the Far East 
either to observe decency in their 
international obligations or be ready for 
the worst. Snob a step would not only 
revive the decaying cause of democracy 
but also put the cause of world peace 
on a sound footing. Unless the democratic 
countries adopt some such measures to 
nroteot tbe freedom of the small nations in 
rotstral and eastern Europe, they must 
flirow themselves into the arms of the 
dictators as a matter of sheer existence. 
If, on the other hand, respect for the 
international law is restored, countries 
like Yogoslavia, Roumania, Greece and 
even Poland, the small States along the 
Baltic as well as the democratic States 
in Northern Europe—all of them are sure 
to move towards England and France, 
provided the latter give them a guarantee 


of their protection and not let them 
down as they recently did with Czecho¬ 
slovakia. ' 

But this requires a change in the 
internal politics of both England and 
France. Chamberlain or Oaladier are not 
likely to serve as agents tor that 
recreation as their basic assumptions are 
different. Only men who are convinced 
of the menace of Fascism and the 
challenge to democracy ' implied therein 
can save what otherwise seems to he a 
lost cause. Tbe British and the French 
public opinion is slowly reacting to tbe 
Munich surrender, and the recent " pogrom " 
started in Germany is strongly being 
resented in U. S. A ns well as all over 
Europe. As soon as England and France 
find men of the ‘ hour' to lead them, 
the cause of democracy would revive. 
Meanwhile we have to thank Providence 
for the little mercies the dictators may 
be, pleased to grant to their victims. 


Provincial Governments & Party Organizations 

Bv Pkof. Sui ram SHARMA, M.A. 


D emocratic government revolves 
round the illusion that every adult 
foels that he has a hand in the adminis- 
ti'iition of his country. Its successful 
working has, however, come to be 
associated with party Government, which 
definitely shuts ’ out a section of the 
people from having a say in the 
governmental policy of the day, because at 
the time of election it was not able to 
secAire the support of a majority of 
voters. But if the illusion is sUll to be 
kept alive—and democracy cannot otherwise 
survive—it is necessary that those who are 
shut out from exercise of power should 
not be reminded of that fact oftener 
than is necessary. The administration of 
the country—as apart from the determina¬ 
tion of the policy of the Government—should, 
therefore, be ordinarily carried on so as 
to convinco those who belong to the 
Opposition that their share in tbe 
government of the country has not been 
destroyed beyond repair by their belonging 


tp tbe Opposition. That alone would 
sooth tbe transition from the Government 
by one party to that by another when 
the electorate changes its mind. If the 
fact lliat only one party in the State is 
in power, is too blatantly noised abroad, 
it is likely to impair the loyalty of 
those not in power. 

The introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
in India has for the first time brought 
the question of tbe relations between tbe 
Government and party organizations to 
tbe forefront. On its right solution may 
hang the fate of democracy in India. 
Let ns try to study some of the ways 
in which these relations have so far 
adjusted themselves. 

Parties live very much on slogans, 
flags, and songs. These are their outward 
symbols and have their rightful place 
in party meetings, bontorenoes and 
demonstrations. Unfortunately almost all 
over India all these things have been 
hoisted on to various uses which are 
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open to BenoQB objections. The Congress 
Ministries have actively supported the 
flying of the Congress flag not over party 
head-gnarters or rtiinoi offices bnt over 
administrative buildings as v-’l. The 
Unionist Ministry in the Punjab has done 
even better. It quietly appropriated the 
oflloial seal of the Punjab as its own 
party emblem, so that even an M. L. A. had 
to enquire whether the symbol on the 
new Assembly Chamber was a Unionist 
sign. It is true the Congress claims to 
inolnde all patriotic Indians within its 
ranks. But the existence of non-Congress 
blocks in the Legislatures, the emergence 
of the Socialists even in its own ranks, 
the trouble over the Red Flag and the 
Congress colours, and the simultaneous 
flying of several flags on certain places, 
should bring home to the Provincial 
Congress Ministries the wisdom of accept¬ 
ing the position that they represent only 
one of the political parties, although the 
most influential, in their own provinces. 
When this is admitted, the Congress flag, 
the Bands Matram song and all other 
Congress emblems would quietly take their 
place as the dearly cherished possessions 
of the Congress party rather than as 
things that have to be hoisted 
irrespective of their party afflliations. 
This flying of party flags and the 
insistence of singing the party song, the 
Bande Matram, may have been necessary 
when the Congress had to proclaim its 
victory in the controversy on Governor's 
powers.. The necessity, and with it the 
excuse, have by now disappeared and it is 
no longer necessary to remind the 
minority every day that they are the 
dispossessed of the earth. 

There is then the question of the 
relations between the party organizations 
and the Governments lin power. The 
Congress Governments in the various 
provinoes are supposed to be functioning 
tinder the i-ontrol of the Parliamentry 
Board, in the setting up of which the 
newly franchised electorate has not taken 
any band. That a party in power in 
Federal units should have a National 
ExeouBve is no't surprising. That this 
Exeantive should from time to time review 
the policy of various Governments stands 
to reason, The difficulty begins when it 


tries not to formulate policies bat to run 
the administration, it obvionsly trenches 
upon matters which would elsewhere be 
easily left alone to Governmentg in power. 
This has certainly undermined the prestige 
of one or two Provincial Governments. 
It created the rather nnedifying spectacle 
of two Committees of Enquiries on the 
Bannu raid, one set up by the Provincial 
Government of the N. W. F. P. and another 
by the National Executive of the party. 
In the United Provinces it led to aa 
abortive attenf^t at sitting in judgn^n# 
on the agrarian policy of the Government, 
which did not increase the prestige or 
the power of the Parliamentry Board. 
On a bigger scale, it led to the formation 
of the Wardha Scheme of Education, where 
a studied attempt was made to keep out 
the expert advisors of the various Provincial 
Obvernments from advising their political 
chiefs, That such an important question 
as the education of the masses in India 
should have been left to be decided by a 
party conclave was unfortunate, has been 
proved by the march of events since then. 
Worse still has been the Conference of 
Ministers of Industries and the setting up 
of the Planning Committee. What should 
have been a question of all India import¬ 
ance, the right solution of which depended 
on the co-operation of all Provincial 
Governments, has been turned into a party 
problem. It was certainly not necessary 
that the President of the Indian National 
Congress should have called this meeting ; 
it could as well or better have been 
called by one of the Congress Governments 
when the help of the Provincial 
Departments of Industries could have been 
easily utilized. The Planning Commission 
may be an excellent body of men, 
bnt its recommendations, if any, will 
have to he translated into practice only 
by the co-operation of all provincial 
governments. The Congress cannot have 
it both ways—-it cannot studiously ignore 
non-Congress Governments and also call 
upon them for their co-operation even in 
a good oause. That the work which the 
Parliamentary Board has undertaken—that 
of supervising, guiding in detail, and 
co-ordinating the administration in the 
Congress provinoes—^is proving too much, 
for it is clear from diametrically opposite 
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policies being followed by some Governments 
on matters Which were at one time 
supposed to be gnestions of great impor¬ 
tance. The Government of the N. W. P. P. 
assisted in the repeal of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, whereas the Madras 
Government goes on merrily making daily 
use of it. In the United Provinces 
a scheme for the separation of the 
Erecntive and Judiciary is in the 
process of active formulation when the 
Congress Premier in Madras is flatly 
(ten#ing ^the need for such* a reform as 
long as he is in office. No, the temporary 
scheme that was meant to sooth the 
path of office acceptance cannot he made 
a permanent feature of Indian politics 
without serious damage to the reputation, 
authority and sense of responsibility of the 
provincial governments and without at 
the same time endangering the successful 
working of democratic governments in 
the provinces. It separates power from 
responsibility. 

The efforts of the Muslim League to 
function as the supervising authority in 
Bengal and the Punjab have not been 
very successful. The Premier of the 
Punjab is Unionist at home and a Muslim 
Leaguer abroad and has thus easily 
escaped party supervision. 

The relations of the party organization 
with the machinery of administration also 
call for nice adjustment. Here again 
the existing practices call for a good deal 
of comment. 

In the Punjab, the Unionist Ministry 
seems to have tied tbe entire adminis¬ 
trative machinery to the chariot wheels 
of party propaganda. Whenever party 
conferences have been held, wherever 
demonstrations have been organized, the 
help of the permanent officials has been 
requisitioned in tbe most outrageous 
fashion. The first government of the 
United Provinces, however, surpassed all 
bounds of discretion when it invited a 
Conference of Commissioners for organizing 
measures to combat the Congress influence 
in the Province. Again, tbe rather 
undesirable combination of the post of 
the Parliamentry Secretary to the Premier 
and tbe Secretary of the Unionist Party 
in one person in tbe Punjab led to 


the Government’s threat that it would 
consider all attacks on tbe Party as 
sedition. Tbe transfer of a magistrate on 
Party grounds sometime back further 
raised fears which have not yet been 
allayed. The circular issued by the 
Government of the United Provinces to 
its officers instructing them how to treat 
members of tbe Congress and'Congress 
organizations has little to recommend it. 

The most serious problem presented 
here has been the conversion of certain 
offices which are—and should have been 
kept—a part of the regular adraidistrative 
machinery into party prizes and political 
officers. In Bombay, the administrative 
work of supervising prohibition at tbe 
centre was entrusted to a Parliamentary 
Secretary, in the United Provinces M. L. A’a 
were entrusted with the administration of 
tbe work of village reconstruction. 
Elsewhere similar tendencies have been 
visible. In the interest both of purity 
of administration as well as of party 
organization, it is essential that such 
distribution of power should come to an 
end. If the confusion between party 
members and administrators continues, it 
might lead to the defiance of law by 
those who would see into it only tbe 
dictates of the parly rather than tbe 
orders of the Government. 

The most unfortunate feature of tbe 
recent development has been the yoking 
of the Speakers to party organizations 
or administrative work. The Senate of 
the University of Calcutta is a preponder- 
ai.ely nominated body depending upon the 
Government of the day. The appointment 
of the Speaker of Bengal Assembly to 
be the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Calcutta is, therefore, an unfortunate 
precedent. As the Vice-Chancellor be 
would have to come into administrative 
relations with the Government in ijower, 
which might easily impair the confidence 
which the minority should have in the 
Speaker. The association of the Speaker 
of the Punjab Assembly with the Fruit 
Development Board, which has once or 
twice waited on tbe Minister concerned 
for getting concessions, stands in the 
same category. Tbe election of tbe 
Speaker of tbe Central Provinces to tbe 
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offlca ot the Oeoeral Secretary of the 
next Session of the Indian National 
Congress wonid nndonbtedly bring him in 
party politics as well. The cancellation 
of the proposed visit to Europe of 
the Speaker in Madras at the ooiumands 
of the National Executive of the Congress 
party, when the Legislature had voted 
supplies /or the purpose, was a needless 
assertion of the fact that be was still 
bound by tbe dictates of his party. Dot 
the worst offender here is the Onited 
Provinces where the Speaker is openly 
continning his active association with his 
party organization and recently even voted 
for hie party as well in the .Joint Session 
of the Assembly and the Council. 

This brings us to the question of the 
relations between the Legislature and the 
Government in power. In the Punjab 
particularly on attempt has been made to 
treat the Legislature as the bondmaid of 
the party in power in ways which ;ire 
not calculated to produce desirable effects 
on the Opposition. The majority party 
by becoming the Government acquires 
certain responsibilities towards the Legis¬ 
lature. As long as the Government 
remembers that primarily it has to 
behave in the Legislature so as not to 
remind the Opposition, in and outside the 
Chamber, of their helplessness, all goes 
well. But if the Government allows its 
partisan character to manifest itself too 
often, the illusion on which democratic 
government is based, is broken. The 


lucent threat to hold ft non-stop 'sitting 
till a very contentious measare -mui passed 
into law, was the culmination of a series 
of events which are probably nnpantlleled 
in the history of Legislatures in Parlia¬ 
mentary Governments. Bather than 
follow the straightforward interpretation 
ot the rules of business, the Government 
seems to bo intent on securing every 
advantage that it can by straining the 
rules which, in their own turn, have been 
so made as to stifle Opposition. The 
Punjab Assembly enjoys the donbtfal 
honour of inquiring that the , qqd^u|p 
for discussing a motion for adjournment 
or a motion for non-confldenoe should bo 
almost double that for an ordinary 
sitting. Here Ministers have rebutted 
points of order which, after a little 
reflection, they have been later on compelled 
to uphold. 

I have selected only such matters for 
remarks above as called for some comment. 
To some of you. these may seem trivial. 
To others the count may seem a 
formidable one. I believe, however, that 
remembeiing that we acquired power only 
less than two years ago, our new rtllers 
have been able to give usually a very 
good account of themselves. Some of tbe 
defects pointed out above might have been 
due simply to thoughtlessness, others to 
ignorance. But if sncceseful working of 
democratic Government is to bo assured, 
it is necessary that everything likely to 
militate against its success be avoided. 


JAPAN AND INDIAN TEXTILES 

Bv PiiOF. PREMCIIAND MALHOTRA, m.a. 
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INDIA is the birthplace of the cotton 
* industry. The importance of this 
industry is supreme whether we judge it 
by the amount of capital invested or 
by the employment it provides. Among 
man's need, cloth comes next to food. The 
progress of the cloth industry in India 
has also come to mean a measure of her 
political advancement. 

Two oentories ago tbe excellence of 
Indian eotUm manufactures secured for 


them a position of envy in the markets 
of Europe. The growth of Lancashire 
industry follow'ing industrial revolution 
in England, and the neglect of the Indian 
cloth industry by Bast India Company, 
eclipsed India’s foreign trade in textiles. 
But the Indian textile industry has the 
advantage of a proud lineage. 

The first Indian cotton mill worked by , 
mechanical devices was started in India 
at Bombay in 185& 


maech ^ Japan and Indian textiles 
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The iadasti^ liu inarched along the 
path of progreas year after year. This is 
clear from the following figures:— 


Labour Looms 

Year Mills Spindles 




■Bade) sands) 


1878-80 to 
1883-84... 63 

667-0 

81-0 

14-5 

1,800-6 

1889-90 to 
1893-94.. 127 

1,161-1 

116-1 

25-3 

3,263-8 

lV9gtl900io 
1903-04... 196 

1,687-9 

171-6 

42 ' 

6,000-9 

I90fi 6 ... 204 

1,719-7 

212-7 

52 

5,193-8 


taking to the weaving of higher counta 
Bat this alone will not enable her to 
face the menace of Japanese competition. 
In order to do that, we moat examine 
the stractore of industries of Japan in 
general and of her textile industry in 
particnlar. 

INDUSTBIAL OKGAKI8ATION IN JAPAN 

Trust and ortel organisation have 
brought a high degree of integration in 
important industries in Japan. The Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association, for (example, 
covers about 97 per cent, of ail power- 
looms in the country. 


The progress of the industry during 
the Great War was even more rapid as 
imports were restricted. Since then the 
industry has grown in volume in spite 
of ocoasionai slumps. In 193C, the total 
number of mills was 879 and the number 
of hands employed daily was 417,808. 
We must pride ourselves on the progress 
the industry has made, but it is no good 
resting on our oars. 


A spirit of group combination permeates 
Japanese national life. This has endowed 
the people with an inherent power of 
organisation. There is thus national bias 
towards corporate action. 

Binancial control is likewise centralised. 
It is believed that 70 per cent, of all 
Japanese trade and industry is in the 
hands of 15 great houses. 


Can India become solf-snfflcient regarding 
llio production of cotton textiles ? What 
should be the future Hue of action ? 
Who are our most formdiable rivals? 
What is the secret of their success ? In 
order to answer these questions, an 
analysis of the imports of Indian cotton 
textiles is very useful. 

IMPORTS OP COTTON. TWIST AND YARN 

The share of United Kingdom in 
imports fell from 870 lakhs of lbs. for 
the Pre-War average (1909-14) to 78'8 
lakhs of lbs. for 1986-87. The total 
imports daring the same period also fell 
from 417’9 lakhs of lbs. to 264'9 lakhs of 
lbs. The share of Japan increased from 
4'6 lakhs of lbs. for the Pre-War average to 
218'8 lakhs of lbs. for 1985-86. The same 
tale is revealed by the figures relating to 
imports of cotton piece-goods—grey, white 
colonred, printed or dyed. Although 
Lancashire still retains the second place 
in cloth import trade of India, yet it is 
Japanese competition which has to be 
serionsly reckoned with. The Indian 
cloth industeyr ig diversifying and is 


FEATORKS OP TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN JAPAN 

The textile industry is the spear-head 
of Japan’s export offensive. Its special 
so«r(!e of strength can be explained by 
the following features of organiisalion;— 

The entire industry is under a centra¬ 
lised control. Tlie members of the Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association furnish to 
the Association each month detailed 
part.iciilars regarding production, working 
conditions and consumption of raw cotton. 
The Central Association co-ordinates the 
different processes and activities of the 
industry. Prices and exiwrt quotas are 
also determined by (he Central Association. 

Japanese industry employs advanced 
spioning technique. The use of ring 
spindles is ubiquitous. This makes possible 
the use of cheap Indian and Chinese 
cotton blended with American varieties. 
The result is finished articles which 
compares well with the product of 
Lancashire. Shipping subsidy is a very 
common method of help given by Japanese 
Governments to exports. The purchase of 
raw cotton is entrusted to a few trading 
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coDOcrns bo that 80 per cent, of 
import of raw cotton pagses through the 
banda of a few firms. This system of 
bulk pnrehaae gives a very great advantage 
to the spiDDerg, Cotton yarn and piece- 
goods are also sold through the ageitcy of 
these firms. This method of conducting 
a two-way import and export husiness 
through the same agency is very economical. 
Commission and brokerage payable to 
intermediaries is saved. Losses incurred 
on selling cheap raw cotton can be made 
good out of profits arising from the sale 
of manufactured goods. 

The bnsiness, in fact, is a chain of which 
the first link is efficient organization in 
India, America, and other markets for 
Ootton buying; the second delivery of 
cheap cotton to the mills; the third 
cheap manufactured goods in foreign 
markets with a small rate of profit. The 
turn of the whole bnsiness runs into 
snob immense figures that it pays on a 
very small margin. 

So strong is Japanese patriotism that 
no sacrifice is considered too great to 
win a place in foreign market. Yarn 
required for home consumption has to pay 
a higher price than that required for 
consumption. The Japanese Cotton 
Spinners' Association charges a differential 
price for yarn from small producers 
catering for domestic demand. 

From a study of the above features of 
Japanese industry, we conclude that a 
process' of controlled development is at 
work. The leaders of industry, the 
floanoiers and the State all work closely 
towards a common objective. The people 
of Japan from the Cabinet Minister to 
the Artisan consider these objectives not 
purely in financial terms but in terms 
of national prestige. Each new market 
conquered, each additional shipload of 
cotton, dull or rayon, leaving a Japanese 
port, even each triumph over a technical 
diffioulty is held to exalt the nation and 
to bring Japan nearer to the place 
in the son. 

liaa tBSSON for indian textile industry 

India can become self-soffleient in the 
supply of her cotton doth requirements. 


'We have to find markets abroad fhr onr 
raw cotton. In exchange we purchase 
superior type of cotton and piece-goods 
from abroad. It is very desirable that 
India grows better type pf cotton at 
home. The future of cloth' industry in 
India will not then be influenced by the 
impelling factor flodiog foreign market for 
her raw cotton. Indian indnetry must 
also develop industrial technique. 

The lesson that we get from a study 
of the characteristics of Japanese industry 
is that tlie- problems of the teat^ 
industry' must be looked as a wbole from 
one single objective. The need for 
integrating the various processes in the 
industry—industrial, financial and commer¬ 
cial—is imperative. Un-co-ordinated efforts 
will not take the industry very far. 

, In the interest of the future of the 
industry, the conflict between the cotton 
growers and the cloth producers must be 
reconciled. India's cotton has to find a 
market out of India. The purchases of 
Indian cotton by Japan and Lancashire 
is now connected with our purchase of 
cotton piece-goods from these countries. 
By helping the cotton producers, the 
protection given to the industry is 
mitigated. On the other hand, unqualified 
protection may result in a loss of 
foreign markets for Indian cotton. In 
order to overcome this dilemma, India 
should grow finer fabrics at home. A 
partnership in business between cotton 
producers and cloth manufacturers is 
essential so that the interests of the two 
may increasingly become the same. 

In the early days of industrial 
developments, the Government played a 
minor part. In more recent times it is 
being realised that industry left to itself, 
however effloently organized and carried 
on, cannot create or maintain conditions 
necessary for sncoessful operations. Only 
Governments can deal with other Govern¬ 
ments. To-day, Governments are increasingly 
regulating and directing trade and industry. 
The help which the industry needs firom 
the State must thne be ungrudgingly given. 
The State csannot, at present times, merely 
sit on the fence in the economic matters. 


SOaALlSM AND THE INDIAN IDEAL 

-: o:-— 

[We pBblish below a reply to “A Thinker’e" article on “ SocialiBm and 
the Indian Ideal" which appeared In the Deoeinber Annual. In answer 
to this" criUoism, the writer of the original article has sent ns a 
rejoinder, with which the correspondence will now close.—Bd. Z. R. ] 


A CRITICISM BY "a SNATAK of GUJARAT VIDYAPITH" 


‘ /y THINKEB ’ in the Indian Review* 

»» has exhaustively dealt with the 
problem of Socialism in its relation with 
'the ‘Injdian Ideal' as be •calls it and it 
*s neceUary to examine his thesis on 
account of the wider aspects of the 
(jnestion, especially as it agitates the Indian 
youth, who is attracted and more or less 
affected by the Marxian thought at this 
critical juncture. The writer has quoted 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as saying that 
our immortal 'civilisation cannot help us 
greatly in solving the problems of to-day. 
Uo has also evidently not liked the 
statement of political prisoners of Bengal, 
who have evinced greater interest and 
faith in the socialist theory. We have, 
therefore, to examine the thesis of the 

Thinker ” of the Indian Review in light of 
practical politics of the day also, and we 
cannot begin but with the observation 
that it is hardly fair to Socialists in this 
country to base counter-arguments against 
their way of thinking on the insecure 
foundation of ill-digested or one-sided 
presentation of their case. 

The main argument against the Marxian 
ideal, as developed by the writer, seems 
to be his aversion to the concomitants 
of the creed as they emerge in the after* 
Revolution period and the reactions that 
the creed will have on the minds of men 
fed on the ‘hymn of hate’ as it has oft 
been of late called by the opponents of 
Marxism. And it is argued on the basis 
of the Bnssian example and the Stalinist 
terror that is found in the wake of Bnssian 
Bevolntion that such results are inherent 
in the very nature of things. Then it 
has also been assumed that Marxist theory 
takes man to be an economic animal. Be 
that as it may, we may first ask what 
is the panacea that is discovered by our 
noble friend nurtured in the Indian tradition 


* SeoemlMx 1938. 
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that is to solve the great evil of the 
world. He says: “If the privileged classes 
in India have not the wisdom to see 
that it is high time for them to give up 
privileges which are effectively blocking 
the way of India's progress whatever might 
have been their value and utility in the 
past, a revolution will be inevitable; 
it will come aa one of Nature's own 
methods for the swift realisation of her 
purpose. (Italics mine.) A more fatalist 
view of our future it is difficult to find 
and the picture becomes dark indeed 
when we recall how the privileged classes 
in* India react to the compromising and 
moderate measures proposed by the 
Congress Ministry in the Congress-governed 
provinces of the country. Look at the 
latest ‘ venture ’ of the landlords to 
mobilise their forces and start an All-India 
Federation of Landlords. This is a quanti¬ 
tative ap\)roach of this class of population 
tq a qualitative need of change in the 
obsolete system of landlordism. He who 
runs may road the signs of the times. 
It is not in the nature of privileged 
classes to respond in any other manner. 
So we have to fall back upon the 
natural cure method suggested by our 
friend, the “ Thinker But let us not fight 
shy of the word ‘ revolution ’, as be also says 
in another place. And what is revolution ? 
It is nothing but another word for the 
social phenomenon that is evidenced in 
the social process to arrive at readjustment 
of social equilibrium. We should not worry 
if that is called the Nature’s own method 
for the swift realisation of her purpose 
by those critics who want to hug to their 
delusion. But this is not all. The critic 
is thinking of the dangers attendant on 
revolution as ‘ it often destroys more than 
it creates, and Bnssia itself should serve 
as a grave warning to ns'. The nnderlying 
thought here is that the persons 
believing in the socialist transformation 
of society necessarily believe in the 
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BoBsian moiSel which is emphatically not 
the case. 

" The Marxian theory us r^mes that 
man is on economic animal, that the 
conrse of history has been determined 
solely by the operation of economic forces,” 
so says the critic. This is in reality 
not exactly what the Marxian theory 
says or propounds. Bukharin, one of the 
best exponents of Marxism in his book 
“ Historical Materialism ” says in effect 
that though Society has been governed 
primarily by the labour relations, which 
are the foundation of social relations, 
the superstructure of ideologies is no less 
important. That is to say, we have not 
to discard the reactions of art and culture 
on the minds of men. Man is certainly 
not entirely an economic animal. Marx 
was not blinded by the mechanisation 
of the 19tfa century; he supplied 
the corrective to the nineteenth century 
philosophy blinded in the traditfons 
of unrealistic world of ideas. The 
materialists, as Marxists are wrongly called, 
saw the world, and on the objective 
background thus presented called attention 
to the neglected economic side of human 
life. Engels, the commentator and colleague 
of Marx, has over and agaip st&ted what 
really Marx meant by his materialist 
interpretation of history. This theory of 
history is a beacon-light to us to light 
our path to the intricacies of human 
oondoot in relation to society. And it is no 
wonder, as the critic himself acknowledges, 
that this theory of society has become a 
new Bible for millions of people in the 
world to-day. 

And it is a gross misreading of the 
Marxian concept to say that this theory 
rales out the individual factor in their 
oontribotion to the shaping of human 
history. A Christ, a Buddha or a Mohammad 
affected myriads of men. They were 
the products of their age. They in torn 
were instrumental in the great ohanges, 
Whioh were knocking the door of history. 
Thus this 'divine' possibility is not denied 
to hnman persopality. In fact, the one 
daim of Masrxiets is their endeavour to 
find oat the divine (if you choose to 
odl it) in the common man who alas is 
forgottoa in this whole episode. And 


1989 


without him how tm we to recreate 
history? In the inevitsible quest for soul, 
let us not relegate this unknown entity 
to a dark corner, whwe light is denied 
and existence is sordid. That will be 
poverty of philosophy indeed. 

II 

Preaching of class hatred is the one 
accusation against Socialists and they are 
cut of court. It is disdained by Society 
and prohibited albeit by the State. AnM 
to prove that this accusation 'is welt- 
founded, Marxian quotations are trotted out. 
‘How can you expect to arrive at the 
brotherhood of humanity if you start by 
cultivating hatred in the human heart?' 
It is palpably absurd and there it is. 
We in vain and again and again ask who 
created this hatred ? Did the Sooialials 
create it ? Who is the culprit ? The 
social structure is responsible for it and 
this class hatred is deep laid in the 
social relations which are in themselves 
created by productive relations. It is, 
in other words, the problem of conflict 
of interests whioh conflict inevitably is 
reflected in the eocial straggle of Haves 
and Havenots. But say the critics : You 
socialists are fanning the flame of class 
hatred. What we want is the aoothening 
of feelings. Here we are reminded of an 
article of epic interest of Gandbiji: “ Conflict 
of Interests” at the beginning of the 
aatyagraha campaign some eight years 
back. He said there is conflict of interests 
between England and India, and it can 
be resolved by India coming into ite own. 
.The aatyagraha movement of 1980 and 
1982 followed, and inevitably a lot of 
hatred for the Satanic rule followed, 
resulting in commercial safeguards which 
in effect were there to safeguard the 
British race in their commercial adventure 
in this benighted land. So it is with 
regard to Haves and ^venots. The 
class hatred will inevitably show itself 
to the fore. The British did not see 
the dormant feelings of the Indians. So 
also the satiated have not eeen the dormant 
feelings of the fanngry. Hatred is not 
the oreed of Socialists. It is their reading. 
It is their diagnosis of the disease of 
the Social organism. Socialism does not 
teach hatred. It only tokee note of an 
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existent fact. SooiftlisU do not hide their 
face oetrii&'^e under the sand of History. 
Marx in his preface to “Das Kapitel” 
makes a poin^ reference to the fact 
that he has compassion as much for the 
exploiter as for the expioited, as both are 
slaves of the Social system which enthrals 
them. It is, in truth, a war against system 
and not persons. The system which man 
in their time creates, strangulates when it 
is obsolete and in course of time when the 
social equilibrium is gone and antithetic 
5onditionB are created in the process of 
history,'the readjustment is‘effected by the 
inevitable break-up of the shell of Social 
structure. This process is not painless. It 
is like the birth of a child and the mother 
has to suffer the agonies of creation. The 
classless society is the synthesis following 
in the wake of intense class struggle. 

We are, of course, prepared to admit 
that Marxism could be vulgarised by its 
friends no less than its enemies. And 
we might also admit the grave dangers 
attendant on the great straggle through 
which we may have to pass. There is 
no denying it that great philosophies are 
belied by their very followers; sometimes, 
in the lifetime of its own Prophet. Did 
not Bnddhist cult of Non-violence become 
the laughing-stock of the world by the 
stupid followers of Buddha so that it 
became an easy tool in the bands of its 
conquerors. And in our own time, the 
non-violence of Qandbi has alas become 
a fad with some and a ruse with others. 
Opportunists and self-seekers are sailing 
under false colours of Gandhism. The 
weapon of the strong that non-violence 
is claimed to be, has become thus vulgarised. 
So it is with regard to the Marxian 
thought. The only safeguard is eternal 
vigilance. The personal aspect in the 
straggle should be properly interpreted 
and understood. It is not a quarrel with 
capitalists or the landlords but capitalism 
and landlordism. The ideal is elimination 
of classes and not propagation of class 
hatred. We want to destroy the one 
without stressing the other. Tbe socialist 
movement is founded on, and derives its 
urge from, the millions of down-trodden 
masses, whose miseries and woes draw 
the compassion of the noblest prophet 
of mankind. It has its roots thus in 


the love of tbe lowly and the lost, and 
not the derision or the oynioism of 
tbe glittering glories of the few. The 

loonoolast in Marx is the Shiva the 

Destroyer, if we may use an Indian 

analogy. 

Ill 

We might briefly say a word about 
Sanatana Dbarma on which " A Thinker ’’ 
bases a lot of his thesis. And it is not 
necessary to explain in detail the 

implications of this basis. The Basio 
Varnashram, as tbe writer himself admits, 
no longer exitU. (Italics mine.) It is 
wish-fulfilment, as the psychologists would 
say, to hug the belief tbat this ancient 
system could he recreated to suit ‘ tbe 
needs and requirements of modern times’. 

“ A Thinker ’’ farther hopes that ‘ in order 
that everyone may find work suitable to 
his nature and capacity, it is necessary 
tbat those who have wealth should make 
a proper uso of it. Should, certainly. 
When we are being besieged by the 
bloodthirstiness of the Money Moloch 
and in face of the fierce rule of Finance 
Capital that has invaded the Democracies 
of tbe world, it is nothing but fool¬ 
hardiness to indulge in such ‘ should ’ 
‘ought to be’. The law of capital is 
^morseless. It devours and devours. But 
let us return to Cbatnrvanya and its law. 
And we may immediately observe that no 
system of society is divorced from tbe 
real life at that particular period of 
history. Man is a social animal and 
immediately be begins his social life, 
inevitably a set of rules comes into being. 
Tbe productive relations are the basio 
relations in society thus formed, and so 
it is with ever-increasing complexities of 
social structure. The system of Chaturvanya 
is tbe embodiment of Peasant Proprietor- 
cum-Feudal Society then in vogue. It 
has served its purpose. It has bad its 
day and is not to be, we will it or n%. 
Tbe millennium, if there was one, is gone' 
never to return. The wheels of history 
have turned a full circle' and are now 
turning on new foundations of new social 
structure whose life is ‘again fast ebbing 
away. This is no doubt a radical change 
from a semi-feudal age to a fast developing 
and at times fnli-blown capitalist straoture. 
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Snoh radical changes, shall we say 

rcTolotionary change-over, develop radical 

ohiknge in the mentality of people 
affected by it. That is the real 

key-note of Lenin’s reply qnoted by 
onr friend the "Thinker". It is only 
' wild) eooiaUeis that there will commence a 
*’ real mass advance; that 

. Att.MP ,whoo society finds its sew 
^ IbeO'- will' ^ befin ' the great^'' 
;; Mvm that the Sopiety 

viW'seed. "Philosophers have 
oarriy int^reted the world, the really 
important thing is to change it," said Mars 
(which nfteranoe is worthy of a prophet, 
says onr friend the critic), and this change 
is not external only but change in values. 

But then how is it that Bussian experi¬ 
ment of twenty years' duration shows 
degeneracy so disastrous, say onr critics. 
Mr. M. B. Masani, the acting general secretary 
®f the Congress Socialist Party, drew 
attention of socialists of the world to the 
undesirable reaction of Soviet Trials on the 
world Socialist movement in a memorable 
article recently. It is, he says, a disservice 
of Socialism to wink at these facts. 
The Stalinist Buraeuoraey is difflcnlt to be 
differentiated from the Bed Tapism of other 
ooontries. Admitting all these is not to 
admit the defeat of Socialism. Look nt 
the facts. What is the Bussian character 
A great writer on Bussia dosoribes what 
a Bussian Peasant is with his propensity 
to murder and arson. It has been derived 
from their Tartar Blood, he says. In the 
pre-Bevolution Period, as in fact in all ages 
''^**'* their very characteristic. 
Add to this, the incidents consequent on 
toe aftermath of Bevolntion. The Civil 
War, the Blockade* the War Danger at all 
times and fallacies attendant on Socialism 
in one country and you will guess the 
oontradiotions that were bound to develop. 

IV 

Non-violence is on the anvil of history. 
Gandhiji has posed too wider problem of 
Noa-violenoe before the bar of world 


crossed 
and 
^gles; 

iAi hi 


i»of 

Dl9 ox^ieiieDoe to 
_• 


opinion. Non-violono^ a* oadArstood lately 

wa« an individual ailiri ;: ;a domestic 

problem, at best a iator-famiiv 

qtuurala. But rai^ thi. 

pr^lms -to a ' * 

' i£«' .;'.)ioaiid8 

- oxpirtijttnifti 'iKrt- 
If ''do nbt" 
valna. Marxism 
human oondnot atu! 

Lenin added his invl. 

•***. VW.-■. "Wi y oVQ 

the teachings of his Master; " Trabsforming 
the motives that inspire human oondnot," 
as Dr. Dewey ohajfaoterisbs it, is the 
problem that faces the people after 
revolutionary overthrow of the present 
order. Call it Intellectual Bevolution or 
the awakening of the understanding, if 
you please. But we have no doubt that 
man has in his search after truth gone 
from precedent to precedent to a still 
nobler vision that has gripped his heart, 
and that vision eliminates all strife, 
all discord. Thus non-violence is a 
continual fascination for mankind and 
socialists do not ignore it. As a Technique 
of Fight, it is unravelling undreamt of 
possibilities. The first working class action, 
what is it? Is it not the effort of a 
body of men to substitute the law of 
love for the law of the jungle ? Collective 
Bargaining, what is it? Is it not a 
peaceful way of settlement of disputes? 
The strike, what is it ? Is it not a 
more humane manner of fight ? The 
history of Socialism is one long story of 
a mass of humanity to regain their self 
with the least amount of war to the 
knife. The masses have beOn the torch- 
bearers of Peace, for their blood is to 
shed, for they are the cannon fodder. 
And this latest chapter in history of the 
Technique of Fight being written by 
Gandhiji, is their involnahie ieeeon in 
their age-long story of agony and despair. 







REPLY BY “a thinker 



A SNMTAX ot Gojant Vidyapith boa 
broBghli tbs diftFgs agaiDst me 
that I oritieiBed ^s Hbbialwte of oor 
ooaati? on tbs of 

tbek .sas^^y 

and M- :hli 'tong 

I do . 

and a 

gnat .'Sijlrfflsss.'. Is he a Marxist 

binwellf;;, ;!i^ ''S| is * .a- Gaadbist ? It is 
evident tiH|i tisat oor ybnng men wbo 
are attraatsd ^e Ift^st thought are 
not thinking ' dearly. 

He poses to he a Marxist, hut gires 
op the fundamentals of Marxism which 
consists in the materialistic theory of 
history, class hatred, violence and the 
suppression of individual freedom. In 
another place he holds up the Oandhian 
ideal, but again ridicules the Chaturvarnya 
which, so far as I know, constitutes an 
essential part of the teaching of Mahatma 
Qandhi. I have nowhere said that the 


extremes to wbid) Stalin is going, hot 
they bMdihp Bnosia as the only country 
wMcii.M dif^MiiaeaMag snocessfuJly with 


oo.'y^t#^-;,es*}ed: vhy.-, 

B«rtosnd Ba^!^'hiBaMt.*.'i«ciyitli..':i^^^ 
eommnsist in bis own woy^v ^^^ 
Bossel, himself a sooiaJid) and a aomiBonirt 
in his own Way. Bertrand BossM ^fpi^ii 
ot Marx as being " systematio iil|e HogeJ, 
full of bard intelleotnal content, appealing 
to historic necessity, suggesting a view 
of human beings as puppets in the gf^ 
of omnipotent material forces. Marx has 
taught that communism is fatally 
predestined to come about". (The italics 
are^ mine.) Be says about the Bussian 
revolution : “ The ultimate source of the 

whole train of evils lies in the Bolshevik 
outlook on life, in its dogmatism of 
hatred and its belief that human nature 


ancient four-fold order of Aryan society 
out to be or can be restored. I only 
pointed out the permanent truth which 
lay at the basis of that great Indian 
system; it is the principle that every 
individual should be given the freedom 
and facilities to find out and develop his 
or her inborn nature and capacity and to 
get a place and work in society according 
to that nature and power. That is the 
Indian ideal as we find it expounded 
in the Gita’s doctrine of Swabhava and 
Swadharma, and I suggested that we 
should take up the Gita as a better guide 
for us than the Das Eapital of Marx. 


can be completely transformed by force." 
From a first-hand knowledge of conditions 
in Russia, be speaks of the Bussian people 
as being " maddened into universal hatred ”. 
Gcmfiicts of interests do not by themselves 
(as my critic says.) create hatred, as social 
institutions are results of an evolutionary 
process and people get accustomed to them, 
and, also, they are often taught to accept 
them as the right order of things. It is 
for this reason that Marxists have taken 
it as their creed to preach class hatred 
and thus prepare and educate the masses 
for violence. My critic speaks of strikes 
and other humane manner of fight in the 
long history of Socialism. That shows 


My critic says that sooiatists do not 
necessarily believe in the Bussian model 
(that shows that he admits the force of 
my indictment of the Bussian model, and 
BO far the purpose of my article has 
^en served) ; but he has not said what 
is actually their model; if there be 
r^lly snoh socialists, my article was not 
directed against them obviously. But there 
are sooialists in India, for example, the 
Bengal politicians to whom I referred and 
alBo_ Pnndit Jawaharlal, who have held 
Soviet Bossia ae the beacon-light to be 
followed by ns. They may not like the 


the depth of his ignorance about the 
Marxists ; they adopt all these methods to 
educate the masses in strife and violence. 
Stalin thus speaks of the strategy tmd 
tactics of the socialist revolutionary; “A 
revolutionist may sponsor a reform because 
he sees in it a means for linking np 
constitutional action with unconstitutional 
action, because he feels be can make use 
of it ae a screen behind which he can 
strengthen his clandestine work, whose 
aim is to educate and prepare the masses 
for the revolutionary overthrow of the 
bonrgeoise.”— Leninism, " The delivetanoe 
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of the oppressed class is impossible, says 
Lenin, ‘*^withoat a forcible revolution. 
My critic himself saj ? in another place: 
" It is not in the nature ' privileged 
classes to respond in any other manner. 
^ he also admits the creed of hatred 
and violence when he is in other mood ! 
But I do not. Violence may be necessary 
under certain conditions, but it is 
not inevitable and can be avoided. The 
privileged classes do respond, as they have 
done in England, Japan, and other countries 
where feudal landlordism has been abolished 
without.a violent revolution. “To make 
the transition with a minimum of bloodshed, 
with a maximum of preservation of what¬ 
ever has value in our existing civilisation ” 
is possible, if our friends, the socialists, 
cease to sing the hymn of hate and to 
take Soviet Russia as their model. Let 
them ponder over what Marx said 
apostrophising the workers : “ You will 

have to go through lifteen. tw'enty, IJfty 
years of civil wars and international wars, 
not only in order to change external 
conditions, but also in order to change 
yourselves and in order to fit yourselves 
for the exercise of political power.” This 
has been quoted with approval by Stalin 
in his famous book on " Leninism ”. Let 
our young men accept Marxism with 
their eyes open and not as ostrich's. • 

The Indians peacefully developed religions 
communes, village communes, trade guilds 
and the joint-family system long before 
Marx was born. Thus communism is in 
the blood of the Indians and it was 
based on a spiritual view of life as 
distinguished from the materialistic. These 
ancient forms of communes have become 
obsolete, but they have rich lessons for 
us which we should not neglect in our 
mad pursuit of alien ideals. A radical 
change in the social and economic organ¬ 
isation of mankind has become imperative, 
and some sort of communism seems to 
be necessary. "Regarded as a splendid 
attempt without which ultimate success 
would have been very improbable, 
Bolidievism deserves the gratitude and 
adnuration of all the progressive part of 
Ihaakisd." But for that “ ultimate success ” 
#0 mlildl proceed with a more integral 
Inowie^ of human nature and human 
aflMre, and build, on a firmer and deeper 


basis; and the spiritasd bentage of India 
can best furnish us with these essentials 
of eventual succeea. > 

I have said in my wtiole that those 
who have wealth ehoujd make A proper 
use of it. The 0 r i t i p regards it as 
nothing but fbolbardinese to indulge in 
such "should” and “ought to be”. That 
at once shows that he has not in the 
least understood my thesis. My contention 
is that in order to bring about a radical 
change and a, real improvement in hujpaa 
life it is necessary to change the inner 
man, his nature and mentality. The 
Marxists, on the other band, do not 
believe that human nature can ever 
change essentially; whatever change in 
the mentality is necessary will follow the 
socialistic organisation of the means of 
production, and they advocate a violent 
revolution as an indispensable means for 
bringing about this socialism. I regard 
all changes in the external political 
and economic institutions as subsidiary; 
the essential thing necessary is to 
change human nature, and this can be 
accomplished only by a great spiritual 
movement ; and India, by her long and 
great spiritual tradition, is best fitted to 
give a lead to the world in thie crowning 
movement. That is a fundamental differ¬ 
ence in the point of view, and the snaiak 
of the Gujarat Vidyapith, deep as he is 
in Western ideas, has not been able to 
appreciate it at all. 

He says that it is a gross misreading 
of the Marxist concept to say that it 
rules out the individual factor. Well, the 
individual in Marxism has the same place 
as the slaves had in ancient society. They 
were fed and clothed and looked after so 
that they might be of service to their 
master. But they could not own property, 
even their wives and children as well as 
their body and soul belonged to their 
master. The only difference is that in 
Marxism the slave-owner is not an md>- 
vidual person but the stete, the society, 
the collectivity. The very term “ socialism ” 
implies that it makes society and the 
collectivity the supreme entity at whose 
altar the individual must immolate itself. 
By their theory, their requirement ol 
equality, they are precluded ttom giviufi 
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liberty iio the indiviaual : for individuals 


aiflar greatly in power and oapaoity, and 
if they are given liberty they tend to 
aggrandise themselves at the expense of 
others who are weaker or less fortunate. 
That is the vioions circle in which 
bninanity is moving, and cannot advance 
a step farther towards the shining goals 
of liberty, equality, fraternity. If yon 
lay stress on individuality, you cannot 
have equality, if yon lay stress on 
oollectivity, as the socialists are doing, 
yoe cai\pot have liberty ; >60 give equal 
value both to the individual and the 
collectivity, and thus to realise equality 
and liberty simultaneously, humanity must 
rise to a higher spiritnal level, must lire 
in the self, in the spirit in which all men 
are identified and not in the narrow ego 
which falsely separates one from another. 
The planets do not come into clash with 
each other as each keeps to its own path 
following a universal law and order; so 
the individual in a spiritualised society 
will follow a divine order in following 


its own natnre, madharrna, and there 
will be no conflict but universal harmony 
The individual will have the fullest liberty 
to follow his own way and to develop 
hie possibilities to the utmost; but as 
be will realise his spiritnal identity with 
others, he will not feel himself perfect 
nnlesa others also reach the same perfection. 
There is one universal Reality o^ which 
all individuals and all sooial aggregates 
are different forms and powers, one Narayan 
is manifesting himself in the vi/atii ss 
well as in the samasft; the true relation 
between the individual and the society 
can be found only in an organisation 
based on this spiritual conception. That 
is a state of things which lias not yet 
been realised anywhere, but that is the 
ultimate spiritual goal towards which 
humanity has been advancing or rather 
groping through all its experiments and 
blunders; and all political, economic and 
sosial movements must be judged by their 
power to take us nearer to that highest 
perfection of human life on the earth. 


GANDHI SUTRAS 

Bt Db. C. KUNHAN raja, M.A., Ph.D. 


I HIS is a little book of abont 160 
* pages,* which is a worthy addition 
to the many valuable handbooks that 
the author has contributed in the field 
of Hindnism, small works dealing with 
the Bbagavad Oita, the Upanisbads and 
Hindnism in general. These books have 
helped the modern Hindus to have a 
clear insight into some of the profound 
doctrines of Hinduism and have also evoked 
a sense of pride in the hearts of the 
modern yonng Hindus about their ancient 
religion. 

His former contributions have been more 
or less of the nature of interpretations 
io the light of modern thonght and to 
satisfy modem needs of ancient works. 
T^ present work is an original one— 
original in matter, original in method and 
original in conception. Based on the 
ancient model o f the Sutras in Vedanta 

flaodhi Suteu by Prof. D. S. Sarma, ku.. 
O. B. .PrsM, Madras. (Q A. Matesaa * Oo. Be. 1-8.) 


• 

and Mimamsa, Prof. Sarma has constmoted 
a new set of Sutras interpreting and 
condensing the doctrine of the great saint 
of modern world, Mahatma Qandbi. The 
saints of ancient India—the great seers 
of ancient India—have presented their 
doctrines in the form of the Brahmanas 
and the Upanisbads belonging to the 
Vedic literature. The Sutras of Mimamsa 
and of Vedanta condense these doctrines. 

Mahatma Gandhi is a saint and seer of the 
modern world. His doctrines are presented 
in the varions articles and the various 
speeches be has eontribnted. Prof. Sarma 
has made a careful study of these articles 
and these speeches, analysed them and 
selected the fundamentals from them. The 
fundamental points dealt with in the 
speeches and writings ave now expressed 
in the form of very short sentenoes, a 
form of expression very common in 
Sanskrit literature and known a« the 
Sutra style. He gives as Bagdkrii 
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traniliiirioQ o£ Jt; and then follows apt 
quotations from the w'itings of Mahatma 
Gandhi, giving the partion'n' doctrine of 
which the Sotra is a condens^. i'in. 


The entire work is divided into three 
sections called chapters and contains 106 
Sntras, a very holy number for the Hindus. 
" The first chapter gives general principles, 
the second deals with Satyagraha, and the 
third with non-co-operation and civil 
disobedience." 

Professor Sarma's commend of the 
Sanskrit language is something of which 
any Sanskrit scholar can be proud, as is 
evidenced by the masterly way in which 
he writes the Sutras. There is no 
pedantry, no attempt at artificial effects 
of style. The language is simple and to 
the point and absolutely flawless. In the 
right ancient style he begins the work : 
aiha navayugadharmam vyakhyaayamah 
(we now proceed to expound the Dharma 
of the new age); dhammsyaiva mnatanasya 
navolUkhah (it is only a new interpreta¬ 
tion of the ancient Dharma). Then he 
proceeds to the subject-matter. I now 
quote some of the Sntras to show the 
general nature of the book. Mananiyah 
khalu krhhivalah (honour the ploughman). 
This is the 4lBt Sutra and belongs to 
the first chapter. Then there are thfee 
quotations where Mahatma Gandhi has 
spoken about the point. They are from 
the Young India of April 17th, 1924, and 
May 21«t, 1926, and from the Harijan of 
April 4th, 1986. The immediately following 
Sutra is avaikaravahaa eha (and also the 
scavengers). This Sotra is followed by a 
small quotation from the Harijan of 
June 8, 1985, and from the Young India 
of April 27th, 1921. Then there is also 
a quotation from the Harijan of November 
28tb, 1986. 

.It is not everybody who will have the 
facility to read through the contributions 
of the great Mahatma and to understand 
hia teachings. The present work is a 
great help to such persons who have a 
genuine desire to understand the essence 

hie teachings. This is for the living 
generation. In the case of posterity, 
the eervioe rendered by Professor Sarma 
is eUnl^iBg whose value oannot be 
ever-estimittedi We idl know that bat 


for the Tedanta Sntraa awl ^ oommen- 
taries on them, we oatMAOt have a real 
grasp of the doctrines contained in the 
Upanisbads. Similarly, unless some such 
attempt is made to select the fundamentals 
from the utterances of the great saint 
and to present those fundamentals in an 
orderly form, the posterity will hot be 
able to have a consistent idea of the real 
doctrine of the great saint. The utterances 
are made on various oooasions on a 
multiplicity of topics. They do not appeyr 
iu print in an orderly sequence arranged 
in subjects. Further certain sfatemenfs 
may have only a value for the time 
being. Other statements may have a 
lasting value. At a later time one is 
likely to confuse between what is of a 
temporary value end what is eternal and 
also to confound the two. In our own 
times people are confounding between the 
principles of the great saint and bis 
policies, between his goal and bis paths, 
between bis end and his means. A great 
teacher's principles, the final end be has 
in view, the goal to which he is looking 
forward are eternal, unshakable, and 
unobangeable according to the changing 
environments. But his policy, the paths 
that he shows, the means that be 
adopts may vary according to varying 
conditions of the times. It is a great 
thing that even during the lifetime of 
the great saint, Prof. Sarma saw the 
wisdom of distinguisbing between the two 
sets and that he has discriminated 
between the two. He has collected his 
great principles and brought them into 
the form of a small book. 

The circumstances that necessitated the 
compilation of the Vedanta Sutras are 
exactly similar to what prompted 
Prof. Sarma to undertake this work, and 
this work bears the same relation to the 
writings and speeches of Mahatma Gandhi 
which the Vedanta Sutras bear to the 
great Upanishads, Now we speak of the 
six Darsanaa of the Hindus. There are 
other Darsanas also and the great 
Madbavacibarya has in one of bis works 
written a brief exposition of sixteen 
Dareanss. I am sore that at some future 
time, a great author will think of including 
this worit among the Darsanas of the 
Hindus . 



congress Presidential ESi^ction and After 


M r. StJBHAS CHANDRA BOSE has 
1)660 re-6leoted President of the 
Indian National Oongreaa by a majority of 
203 votes over his rival Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, the veteran Andhra Leader 
and the ofiSoial historian of the Congress. 

Mr. Bose shares with Pandit lawaharlal 
Nehrn the honour of being President of 
the Congress for two sucoessive years. 

It is difficult to say what was the 
deciding factor that brought ahont 
jVId. Bose’s success. Dr. Pattabhi, ns the 
seven members of the Working Committee 
pointed out in their statement, is one of the 
oldest members of the Working Committee, 
has had a long and unbroken record of 
public service and is quite fitted for the 
post of President of the Congress. 

Bat the main task before the electoratfCB 
was probably befogged by other issues— 
the light against Federation and the 
straggle between the Rightists and Leftists, 
which have no particular relevancy to 
the issue on band. For it must be 
reinembered the whole Congress is committed 
to the Hnripura resolution against the 
Government of India scheme of Federation, 
and there is no going back upon it 
without the sanction of the Congress as 
a whole. Such big issnes are not to 
be decided by party organizations, parti- 
enlarly as the Congress claims to represent 
the whole country and not this section 
or that. 

GANDHIJl’S STATEMENT 
The developments following Mr. Bose's 
election to the Presidentship call 
for serious attention; Mr. Qandhi's des¬ 
cription of Mr. Bose's victory as his own 
defeat is frankly disconcerting. The issue 
was not placed before the electorates in that 
light, and it is profitless to discuss what 
the verdict would have been if only they 
were sufficiently cognisant of the impli¬ 
cations involved as subsequently revealed 
in Condhiji’s statement. 

That apart, the statement itself is 
unexceptionable in its interpretation of 
the principles that should guide the 
future policy of the Congress. In bis 
(Mr. Bose’s) opinion, says the Mahatma, 
Us is the most forward and boldest policy sod 
programme. Tbs minority oan only wish it idl 
•ocoess. If tbqr cannot Insp pace with it, they 

W 


must 9 ^ out tbs Congress. If they emi, 
they will add strength to the majority. The 
minority may not obstruct on any aacount. They 
muat abatain. when they cannot co-operate, 
I must remind Ml Congressmen that those, who 
being Congress-minded remain outside it by 
design, represent it most. Those, therefore, who 
feel uncomfortable in being in the Congress, may 
come out, not in a spirit of ill-will, but with 
tto deliberate purpose of rendering more 
effective service. 


" I am nothing,” says the Mahatma, 

if I do not represent definite principles 
and policy.” Yes; he is more than that; 
and his personality is the one * dynamic 
force that will count amidst the chaos 
of conflicting parties and interests. With 
the instinct of a true democrat, he is 
willing to give a chance to rival 
programmes and policy, only reserving to 
himself the right to continue his own way 
leaving a free hand to those of another 
way of thinking. 

tn this he is uniformly consistent. For 
as early as October last, he enun¬ 
ciated the same principle of tolerance in 
unequivocal terms: 

It is up to thoso who do nob believe in the 
fundamental policy of the Congreas seriously to 
consider whether they would not serve the 
Congress end the country hotter by remaining 
outside the Congress and ooiivertlpg the people 
U their view of conducting the campaign rather 
than by remaining within and obstructing those 
who do not see eye to ©ye with them and yet 
are in the unfortunate position of having the 
majority on their side. It is equally the duty 
of the majority to consider how best to 
with those who will resort to obstructive tactios. 
My opinion based on experience is that if« after 
a friendly discussion with the obstruoUdniste (if 
the use of that word is permissible to desi^bs 
them), it is found that they believe it to be 
their duty to continue obstruction, it would 
conduce to iiie good of the country to hand over 
the reins to the minority and themselves follow 
the existing Congress programme without using 
the Congress name. AH this can succeed beyond 
expectations if it is done without huff, without 
maiioe, without bitterness, and merely to meet a 
situation that is becoming impossible 

It may be questioned whether snoh a 
situation has arisen, whether it is wise 
to cry halt to the good work that the 
Parliamentary Wing of the Congress is 
doing in the country, atrd whether it is 
after all in the beet interests of the 
country to go back to the wilderness from 

which the country has emerged after years 
of painful and patient lahoqr. These g^e 
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large usnes on which no single party 
sbonld be allowed to decide. Now that 
the country is fully aware of all the 
impHoations, it must be left to the full 
Session of the Tripura Congress to make 
its oboioe. We beliere, like the Statestnan, 

tm'ttt. Boss NSiiMs that good ipaay ▼otsn pf 
; which he reeognisM as Jto ^0^,; . 
. the gestan. which -he askedf ' 
''have acue'iK ''#!tb"'Uis him that"' 


’''Sn-wn^thty'have ikae'iK ft^"' 

hsi Uhh >hiW& Nebro, wiU reciptoeate. They do 
' itiitt a tevohuioe in the Oongmi or further 
qXiii in any Steady too dieintegratlng India. 

THE EBBIGNATIONS 

• ' 

It was boi>ed that the meeting of the 
Congress Working Committee at Wardha, 
on Pebrnary 22, would set all matters 
at rest by giving a final decision on 
the much-controverted question of the 
“Right" participating with the “Ijeft” in 
Mr. Suhhas Bose’s new Cabinet. But the 
absence of Mr. Bose, owing to illness and 


Mr. Bose had been making much of 
the d;ifferenoe in idsalOsiM between the 
"Bight” and the “Left” Bis colleagues 
who do not see eye with him 

have taken him at; and rigbtiv 

As we go 

Bose has accepted . tike - '#ei^fnations 
tendered by the thirteen inemhers of the 
Congress Working Committee, including 
Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru. As a eonsequeDce 
of this, the Congress Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee stands dissolved and Mr. 
J. P. Eripalani ceases to be the General 
Secretary of the All-India Congress 
Committee. 


bis request to postpone the meeting ,to 
the Congress week, coupled with the 
Mahatma's advice to leave a free hand 
to the new President, ultimately prevailed. 
The net result of the Wardha discussions 
was that all the members of the Working 
Committee, except the President and 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, numbering 13, 
withdrew from the Congress Executive. 

Mr. Nehru had at first hoped to brinli 
about a compromise between the Right 
Wingers and Mr. Bose. But the disoussioos 
that he had with Oandhiji had convinced 
him that the gait was nnhiidgable. 
Fundamental principles were involved in 
the issue and there conld be no meeting- 
ground between Oandbiji and Mr. Bose. 
Therefore the resignation of the Right 
Wing was inevitable. 

So far as Mr. Nehru personally was 
concerned, the Congress President had not 
accepted his advice to express regret 
publicly aud withdraw tbo uufouoded 
ofaarges that be bad made against bis 


Taking into consideration all the cireum- 
stances leading to the election of Mr. Bose, 
one cannot help thinking that Mr. B'nso 
has broken the time-honoured convention 
when he refused to stand aside even 
thongh requested by almost all bis 
colleagues in his Cabinet and reinforced by 
a personal appeal from Jawabarlal himself. 
Mr. Bose has hardly done justice to himself 
or to bis old colleagues in his Cabinet 
when he has not had the fairness to 
withdraw the implied insinuations in his 
public statement 

tfaat there is a prospect of a ootnpromise on the 
Federal echeme between the Right Wing and the 
British Government during the coming year. 

Mr. Bose, though requested several 
times, is yet to tell his colleagues 
publicly what his owo ideologies are as 
distiogoished from those of his colleagues. 
One would surely have expected that 
after the conference he bad (subsequent to 
bis election) with friends of his way of 
thinking that Mr. Bose would announce a 


ootleagues on the Working Committee on 
the eve of the Presidential election. No 
wonder, therefore, that Pandit Nehru, 
too, has come to the inevitable oonolusion 
that be eould ,not sail with Mr. Bose 
apd qoutinne to assist him by serving 
bn . the Working Committee after the 
l^bt WiiHl members had withdrawn from 
the OoihiBiMiee, 


definite programme. Before hie election be 
was the spokesman of the Leftists, but 
after the eleotiou he tells the poblio 
that he will make no material departure 
from previous tradition and practice. It 
would be idle to conceal the fact that 
there is a feeliag of nervousness about the 
future prospeets of the oonntry under the 
stewMrd^ip of Mr. Bose, 




IN D I A N A F F A 1 R S 

: fit “AN INDIAN jnrmNAT.THI"’ 


The lat* Sh' liftK Rm 

( )NLlr rears'ages is eomiBeoiiisg ps 

tbe Diantttqd Jnbile* Pt' H. B. Sir Sayaji 
Bao.,, 

and -eeMUf OOS 

to ., ■' 

It anty to rePord 

{be deatb' W' ttlg' iUttitfjbdS doyen amcmg 
inoian FrfttdeeV^ Bao Gaekwar 

Khares with the late Qaepn Viotoria the 
distinotipB of long 

reign aocoiniwhied hy a nhiforjh measure 
of prosperity for the people over whom 
they were destined to rule. Under the 
guidance of a suoeession of able Dewans, 
Baroda has bad the benefit of an efflciept 
system of administration, keenly sensitive 
to the wants and aspirations of its people. 
The material and moral progress achieved 
during the three score years of Sir Sayaji’s 
reign makes a record of which any modern 
State might be proud. 

Provincial tvtonomy anil tho Contrs 

Tbe Premier of Madras did well to 
explain to the Assembly the nature 
of the “ uncertainty ” of which he 
had made vague references in his recent 
speeches. The uncertainty, he confessed, 
was with regard to political changes in 
the count I N . 

The nncertninty as to the part which the 
States should play and the fact that the 
Provincial O'ovemments under the Goveriuoent of 
India Act find it liard and must find it hard to 
function with the irresponsible Centre should 
have made my points fairly clear. 

Of course, it is not possible to take 
the public into confidence at every stage 
of the discussion between the Central 
and Provincial Governments. But he 
made it clear that all is not smooth 
sailing and the incompatibility between 
a Provincial Government responsible to 
the electorates and an utterly irresponsible 
overlordship at the centre is becoming 
more and more evident. “ I claim,” said 
the Prime Minister, 

that the Secretary of State is as thoroughly 
irrsspoosible as the Central OovemmeDt so fist m 
we are ooocemed and it is impossible for the 
provincial government, however peeee-loviog it 
may be, to function under these conditions with 
an irresponsibte overlordsbip. 


AN INDIAN JODfiNALIST " 

Itatis anl'immiirtm 


Evebts in Bajkot and Jaipur liro Gumatem- 
ing to deveiap iato «n Ail-Isdfa erifdi, 
m-uwtoi-itr ^ ■ - 



toU' Gbwtaiimp'" 

what Ikit oolU ''orgaoiand {goon__ . _ 

the States and haa appaaiud to tito 
to interoeda. ^ 

It ia eignifipant that tht IKoi^aman, in 

a leading article, advocates tka appointmant 
of a small Committee oonaiating of a 
Political Officer, a representative for the 
Durbars and one for the Praja Mandal 
or other representative of tbe people's 
organisation to review tbe position 
throughout Orissa States and similar 
Coinmittee for Kathiawar. In J^iputana, 
tbe paper suggests, the Rulers themselves 
should take the initiative in organising a 
Constitutional Confederacy. Beferriug to 
the numerous small States which are really 
no more than small estates, our contem¬ 
porary observes that 

there are many Bulem who are a ditgraoe to the 
Pfincoly order, but they contiaue to ^ a diagrii^. 
Nothing is done about it. Like the Fermai^ot 
Settlement, they are supposed to go on for eYw. 
Now if anything is oerUun, it is that nothing 
can last for ever. If the Treaties which protect 
petty tyrants are never to be revised, if the 
Paramount Power is for ever to have an obiigatiott 
of honour to defend the indefensible, then tome 
day au irresistible force will encounter au 
irremovable object and, according to the eiaasic 
answer, to this problem, something will ^ to 
smithereens. We have had in Europe, of late, 
sufficient examples of what happens when treaties 
are not revised. The whole fabric of public law 
will be undermined. Kevolution, disorder, a uoi« 
lateral denunciation, forcing acceptance or war 
are certain in the end. iho Paramount Power 
cannot for ever hold tbe ring between a mpidly 
progressing British India, which may resolve to 
liberate its kinsmen over the border, and a small 
State and its tyrannous ruler. 

Eegarding the Paramoxint Power, the 
paper adds that it is paramount and 
cannot remain an idle ep^tator. 

The essantial thii^ is that some means should at 
once be found of oalUng a halt to tbe growing 
disorder and of providing a seal and not a sham 
remedy with all speed. 



m THE INblAN iffiViaW {ifoEOH iMi) 


Kmyi: “ to iMfaital l«uM ” 

At iMt we have the text of the Order- 
ia-CoDOcil regarding the Kenya Highlands. 
The iMoe has been banging Are for 
months past and it is common knowledge 
that both the Government of India and 
the Kenya Indians have put up a brave, 
persistent ftgbt against iniquitous discri¬ 
mination against Indians. The Communique 
accompanying the Order attempts to 
comfort us with the interpretation that 

tbs danger that what is now an administrative 
prootioe would become a statutory prohibition 
has thus been everted. 

But it is really no comfort, for 

His Majesty's Ooveroment have mode it clear 
that there is no intention of changing the 
administrative practice which has been followed 
for many years with regard to alienation and 
transfer of land in the Highlands. 

That is to say, only Europeans would 
bo entitled to acquire by grant or transfer 
agrioultural land in the Highlands. And 
these Europeans need not even be British 
subjects I Jewish refugees and people of 
foreign nationalities but of European 
descent are to be preferred to loyal 
British Indian subjects, who have helped 
to make the Colony wbat it is! Could 
there be a more palpable instance of 
Imperial scandal ? The Government of 
India record their profound disappoint¬ 
ment at this decision. Not nntil this 
insult to India is rectifled, will public 
opinion in this country be satisfied. 

In lails-indlM Pratsst 

Mr. C. E. Gibbon, President of the 
Anglo-Indian Civil Liberties Union (All- 
India), presiding over a public meeting 
in Caloutta, to discuss the provisions of 
the Bengal Finance Bill (198$)) and the 
Caloutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 
observed; 

Wa members of the Anglo-Indian community 
who recognise the fact that we ere the eons of 
the eoil, will not tolerate euy traitors or moral 
oowards within our ranks. We too stand for the 
independence of our motherland and we too u» 
ready to give bettle when the time comes. It is, 
thersfoie, the duty of ov»y national Anglo- 
lodiaa, Hindu and ,Uutdim citizen of this eity of 
oute to raise his voice in proteet against such a 
oompMaly reactionary Ministry; for there is no 
doubt. about it that they have entered into a 
pamt wllii the Buropeana for the reason that they 
are inoapable of ruling themselvu. 


Tbs Utf Lsrd BrabsanN 

The death of H. B. Lord IMtuuriie, 
Governor of Bengal, after a brief iThteas. 
has cut off in the prime of life « iMlIliant 
career. As Governor of Bomhayi he 
distinguished himself so well bir his 
sympathy and tact that be was rewarded 
with a further tenure of Governorship in 
Bengal in succession to Sir John Anderson. 
Lord Brabourne, it will he remembered, 
acted for the Viceroy during the latter's 
sojourn in England. During all the 
critical years' of office in Bomuay an^ 
Bengal, be proved himself an able and 
trusted servant of the Crown. India, too, 
has lost in him a sympathetio and sincere 
friend. 

Lord Brabourne was, by all accounts, 
one of the most lovable of men and a 
gallant personality. Pathetic interest 
tiUaohes to his last act of devotion to 
duty. It is revealed that when it was 
necessary to perform an operation on Lord 
Brabourne, His Excellency received advice 
from England to fly home. He declined 
to do so, however, owing to the impending. 
Ministerial crisis. The sympathy of the 
whole country goes out to his wife and 
children in their deep bereavement. 

PrsbiUtisa in Bimbny 

While Madras has led the way in 
Prohibition, Bombay has made giant 
strides in the experiment. For the Hon. 
Mr. Latthi’s Budget is essentially a 
Prohibition Budget, and the Finance Member 
has definitely promised to complete the 
Prohibition programme by 1910-41. Beplying 
to a recent deputation of the liquor trade 
in Bombay, the Hon. Mr. Kher, the Prime 
Minister, reiterated the Government's firm 
determination to eradicate the drink evil. 
He would not mind the cost. We would 
prefer "a poorer India than an India of 
night clubs and drunkards ”. The Congress 
made no secret of its aims with regard to 
Prohibition. The Premier added that be 

waa aware of the many dilBoalties in the execution 
of the programme sueh a« bootloggiog and smuggling, 
but novertheleas the aovemment would go 
atieod with its programme. 
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s«grt|*dw 0f Intfan ta toitt AfriM 

Eecent reports from South Africa 
confirm the bpinon in this country that 
the position of Indians over there is 
becoming more and more harardoue. In 
response to persistent anti-Indian agitation, 
the Minister of the Interior in the 
Union Government has undertaken to 
sponsor a Segregation Bill. Far from 
implementing the Feetham recommend¬ 
ations, the Sooth African Government are 
bpnt on introducing " legislation for the 
purpose of restricting the rights of Indians 
tt) aoqtfire immovable property The 
Segregation Bill is, in fact, an ingenious 
attempt to give the local authorities power 
to declare any area “ an European area ” 
if a fixed percentage of residents 
petitioned to the Government requesting 
such a declaration. It is obvious that 
the creation of European areas will make 
effective the segregation of Indians by a 
supposedly European segregation. 

" The proposal is a serious attack on 
Indians, ” says the Secretary of the 
South African Indian Congress, Mr. Abdulla 
Kajee. It would appear that all groups 
and politicians are determined to exploit 
the colour question on every conceivable 
occasion. “ The present circumstance, ” as 
Mr. Eajee declared, “ calls for firm 
opposition from the Government of India 
BO as not to allow her children to be 
driven from pillar to post.” 

India and Burma 

India cannot bo expected to sympathise 
with Dr. Ba Maw and his Cabinet, who 
have been compelled to resign. They 
have proved themselves thoroughly incom¬ 
petent to handle the situation during the 
recent riots. The resignation of the 
Ministry is a sequel to the no-coulidence 
motion passed by both Houses of the 
Ijegislature. 

In this connection, it will be remembered 
that the Indian Liegislative Assembly 
passed without a division Sir'A. H. Ghuznavi’s 
motion for the adjournment of the House 
to discuss 

the recrudeeoenee of anti-Indian rioting in Burma, 
the tooting of Indian shope, the burning of an 
Indian cotton mill at Honywa and the failure of 
the Qovemment of Indie to secure the safety of 
Ufis end property of Indiaus in- Burma. 

The significance of the motion it is 
impossible to exaggerate. 


tkf ttatai' raeplt'a Damanda 

It is hardly possible that the ferment 
in British India should leave the neigh¬ 
bouring Indian States untouched. And for 
some time past there has been a great 
awakening among the States' people, whose 
demand for full responsible government has 
become persistent and well-iiigb irresistible. 
The more ssgauious among the * Princes 
recognise the inevitability of the situation 
and have, of late, attempted to help their 
people to line up with their British Indian 
neighbours. The recent Conference of the 
States' people at Ludhiana, presided over 
by Pandit Jawabarinl Nehru, passed a 
resolution which is couched in persuasive 
terms, but there is in it an unmistakable 
note of warning. The Uesointion runs: 

ThiH Conference feels that the Indian State# 
system is completely out of date, semi feudal and 
an obstruction to t>ho progress and advancement of 
the people. Autocracy as embodied in the syetetn 
has long ceased to exist in every part of the 
woild, and the progress made by the rest of 
India demands the liquidation of the Indian 
States system. The close association of this system 
with British Imperialism involves a danger to all 
people of India, and in the interest of the whole 
of India it is urgently neoeraary to put an end 
to this association and to make vital ohanges in 
the system. Tiiese ciianges must necessu^y be 
in the form of raapoDsible government. Tliia 
Conference * desims to t^int out to all the Eulers 
of the States that the Mtablishment of ro^nsibie 
government in the States is not only in kuteping 
with the spirit of the times and the natural 
aspirations of their peojple, but also provides 
for them a pcKiition of induenoe and dignity 
above contention and strife. It is, therefore, to 
their interest to issue unequivocal decioratlons of 
their decision to establish full responsible govern* 
moni and immediately to bring up the system 
of tlie administration to a level with Utat 
prevailing in the provinces. Attempts to delay 
this inevitable development are likely to lead to 
grave and disastrous consequences, and the 
Conference appeals to the Princes to avoid these 
perils by lining themselves with their people. 

Eirtamiaa af Prshibition In Matfnt 

North AtPot in the Madras Presidency 
is to be included in the Prohibition area 
from October next, and the cost of this 
extension is computed at Bs. ISi lakhs 
during the year. North Arcot would be 
the fourth district going dry in the 
Presidenc]', and the toM loss of Excise 
income sustained by the Provincial 
Government on account of Prohibition in 
all the four districts together would be at 
least Bs. 06 lakhs a year. 
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By‘ CHEONlCIiER" 


Mpt Mm « 

T he death of the Pope, thoogb at 
the great age of H2, has evoked 
anivereal regret. It hag been deeply 
moarned not only by the 400 million 
Catholicg throughout the world, but by 
the roillioog of oon-CatholicB as well ; for 
he was the most outstanding figure in 
public afiairs for more than a decade and 
a half. Bis reign, as has been said, 
coincided with one of the stormiest periods 
of the world's history and was crowded 
with events of momentous importance, 
not only to the Catholic church, but also 
to the entire human race. 

A scholar and a statesman, his brilliant 
encyclicals, touching some of the burning 
questions of the day, gripped tbe attention 
of the world, while the concordats and 
agreements which he concluded with many 
Powers, Catholic and non-Catholic, \ton 
him universal respect and admiration and 
paved the way for a better understanding 
between tbe Church and the Stale in tbe 
countries concerned. 

tsisilts's Nrtign Policy 

President Buosevelt described as " a 
deliberate lie" tbe report that he told 
the Senate Military Committee that " tlie 
American frontier was in France or on 
the Rhine ”. Addressing a Press Conference, 
President Iloosevelt gave a four-point 
summary of Amoricau foreign policy as 
follows':— 

Firstly, tbe United States is against 
entangling alliances; 

Secondly, it favours the maintenance 
of world trade for everybody; 

Thirdly, it is in complete sympathy 
with any aud every effort to rednoe or 
limit armaments; and 
Fourthly, as a nation, the United States 
is in sympathy with (leaceful maintenance 
of the political, economic and social 
independence of all nations in the world. 

Prewdent Roosevelt emphasised that tbe 
forMgn policy sf tbe United States had 
not changed and would not change. It, 
bad been deliberately misrepresented by 
some metirliers of tbe Congress and some 
newspapet'Ownecs. 


Prtmh ItMgHltlM cl PrtsM 

A definite move to reooguua the 
Government of General Franoteoo Franco, 
Spanish Nationalist Leader, is h^g (taken 
* 0 , Prance. M. Edouard Daladier, . Prime 
Minister, has urged tbe Counoil of 
Ministers to decide in favour of recognition. 
Replying to criticisms of big statement, 
M. Daladier said ; 

The security of our third frontier hu been 
mentioned On .all the 600 kilometers of .this 
frontier, France is in contact with tbe Qnverament 
of Qeneral Franco. That is why I consider that 
the French Qovemment sbould have neiAboorly 
relations with the real Qovemment of^Spain, 
which are now that of General Franco. 

In the course of bis speech, M. Daladier 
revealed that British envoys to Spain 
were unable to find sufiicient unanimity 
among tbe members of the Republican 
Government fo negotiate on the question 
of an armistice. 

Till Irak Dsltgatta’ Gut. 

The Arab Higher Committee delegates 
have presented their demands to the 
London Palestine Conference. 

Briefly, their demands are:— 

First, recognition of Palestine’s complete 
independence; 

Secondly, replacement of tbe Mandate 
by a Treaty ; 

Thirdly, the abolition of the Balfour 
Declaration; 

Fourthly, tbe immediate cessation of 
Jewish immigration and land sales. 

The question of a possible confederacy 
has also engaged attention, but it is felt 
this subject could be best broached after 
the signature of a treaty with Britain. 

Ik* SupiMs Csimell •! Cklu 

A National Defence Supreme Council 
has been formed to direct military and 
political affairs. It is noteworthy it includes 
none of the Communist leaders. 

A Standing Committee of eleven, headed 
by Marshal Cbiang Eai'sfaek, inolndea 
Premier Hung and three membra of the 
Executive Committee of tbe Kuomintang. 
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SpliR. 

BepoblieM raMsUuioe to Qeoeral Franco 
has prat^ieally ^ Mllapsed and public 
attention is now directed to negotiations 
(•oDoerning the terms of peace in which 
both Britain and Prance are taking an 
active part. The Republicans are expected 
to surrender if an assnrance is forthcoming 
from Franco that there would be no 
reprisals by Francoites against their 
coemies. Francoites say that those against 
whom evidence of “blood-guilt” has been 
established must be oourtmiCrtialled. 

Scotissd Tsrd Olnlssgras 

Sensational revelations have been made 
following the bomb outrages in two 
Ijondon tube stations. Scotland Yard 
discoveries disclose the existence of a 
well-planned attempt to terrorise the 
British Government. It is stated that onn 
of the documents seized shows that the 
men behind the movement proposed to 
bomb Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. Elaborate police precautions are 
being taken. The outrages are generally 
attributed to the Irish Republican Army. 

Ths Ssviit ud Hssgsry 

M. Litvinov has informed the Hungarian 
Minister that the Soviet Government has 
decided to sever diplomatic relations with 
Hungary owing to the German pressure 
on Hnngarian affairs and Hungary’s 
adhesion to the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
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Tin IM FramtsM EiMUIIm 

“ The ngly trnonlenoe of autocracy ” was 
denounced by President Roosevelt, declaring 
open by wireless San Praocisoo’s 
10 million-pound Golden Gate International 
Exhibition on February 18. 

The nations on the Amerioan Cantinent^by setting 
an example of international solidarity, mutual trust 
and mutual helpfulness might keep faith edive in 
the hearts of the anxious and troubled humanity 
and at the same time lift democracy high above 
the ugly truculence of autocracy. 

Opening immediately afterwardssanother 
exIiibitioD at Tampa, in Florida, President 
Roosevelt outlined the Amerioan foreign 
policy thus: 

We desire by every legitimate means to promote 
freedom of trade, travel and exchange of cultural 
ideas among the nations. We seek no territorial 
expansion; we are not covetous of our neighbours; 
we shall co-operate in every proposal honestly put 
forward to limit armaments. We abhor any appeal 
of force except for repulse of aggression, but we 
say to alt the world that in the Western hemis- 
phere, the institutions of demooraoy anti government 
with the consent of the governed roust and shall 
,be maintained. 

Japanwa (iiuraaca 

Japan has assured the United States, 
through the American Ambassador at 
Tokyo, that she has " no territorial 
ambitions in Chinn,” and that the 
occupation of Hainan Island will not go 
beyond military necessities. 
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THE INDIAN BBVIEW 


LiTMiB Steel. By Upton Sinclair. 

®. Warner Iiaarie Ltd., London. Tab. 6d. 

Old Qay&le is a steel magnate. A firm 
of " indnstrial connsellors ” get at 'him 
and poison bis mind by representing 
that a BUbrersire “ Red ” movement is 
spreading in bis own town and that be 
shonld initiate, as the only alternative to 
revolution, vast measures of amelioration 
and recreation for bis workmen. Qoyale’s 
dangbtef, however, is a socialist, and 
having secretly married a young reporter, 
imbued with similar ideas, she exerts her 
'nfloenoe in favour of the workmen. 
There is a strike, vividly described, giving 
one a cinematographic view of the 
underhand measures adopted by the 
" bosses" to put down the workmen 
and the network of administrative and 
judicial corruption that makes such 
measures possible. Quyale’s daughter, now. 
definitely against her father, goes away 
with her husband to Georgia as a 
socialist worker. Meanwhile a neighbouring 
steel magnate, working through the 
“ indnstrial counsellor ” tries to buy up 
Qoyale's plant and Quyale himself makes 
up his mind to sell his stock. Bis other 
children, brought up in idle luxury, are 
dismayed at the prospect of a diminution 
of their income and make arrangements 
to have him certified as of unsound mind. 
Quyale escapes with the help of a 
boyhood friend. This part of the book 
dealing with the adventures of these two, 
an itinerant mechanic and a disillusioned 
millionaire steel magnate, in a motor van, 
is pleasant reading; for here, unusually 
with Mr. Sinclair, be ceases to bo a 
prophet and becomes a story teller. The 
fliud meeting of the father and daughter 
in iOeorgia is merely touched upon and 
tea'vee one, from the point of view of 
drama, frustrated. 


The Socthbbn Inma DibbotobT 1989. 

Edited by T, Sivagnanaih i^d S^ivas. 

Shivaji Publications, TriohinCpbly. (G. A. 

Natesan & Co. Be. S.) 

The Madeas States and MysoBE 

Dieectoey, 1988. Edited by T. M. Satchit. 

The Pearl Press, Cochin. 

As books of reference for' businessmen, 
each of these is valuable in its own way. 
The first is more than a Directory in 
that it oonttfins a wealth of informsltinn 
relating to the educational, commercial 
and industrial prospects of Southern India, 
with a complete trade list of important 
cities in the whole country. A welcome 
feature is the " 'Who's Who ” of persons 
who count in the public life of the 
Province, with their portraits. 

The fact that the Madras States' Directory 
is issuing its twelfth edition is evidence 
of the public appreciation of its value as 
a book of reference. All the main features 
that have made the publication popular 
are retained, while the sections are enlarged 
and brought op to date with copious 
information. 


Theouqh Congrebs Eyes. By Rastrapati 
Subhas Chandra Bose. Eitabistan, 
Allahabad. Rs. 2.8-0. 

The volume under review is a collection 
of speeches and writings of President 
Subhas (to be had of G. A. Natesan & 
Co., Madras). Most of the essays here, 
with the exception of the Presidential 
address, are reprinted from the Modem 
Review and the Orient of Calcutta, and 
the Contemporary Review at Lahore. 
There is a unity of mind that is all its 
own. The views expressed here are the 
reactions of a mind that has suffered a 
great deal at the hands of the relentless 
British Government. The spirit of the 
essays is the patriotism of a flre-eai^g 
Natiomdist. 
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fBii Wasoxa Soamts or EottOAvioH. By c. 
J. Varkoy. Humphry Mitford, Oxford University 
Press, Bombay and Madias. 

Oini LadT! a Story. By Upton Sinolair. T. Womer 
Laurie Btd., Ixmdon. 

By Tbk* axd Camp Fibs. By “Outspan”. 

Arthur Stookerell A Co., London. 

Dasan’s Atmasobhatam 1st Part. By Guha Das. 
S. V. Nstaraja Iyer, Sengalipuram P. O., 
Tanjore District. 

ChaUiBHOb op tub Bast. By Dorothy Hogg. 
"S. P. C. K., London. 


STO*raa. (1) General Franco, 
(2) DeValera, (3) Neville Chamberlain, (4) Charles 
B. Cochran, (6) Joe Louis, («) Field Marshal 
Cowing, (7) Ex.Piwident Benee, (8) t err Hitler. 
Pallas Publishing C5o., Ltd., London, lah. each. 

Tub Monansr Class Book or Bsoiisu Histoby. 
Book V. Victowa and Modbuc Timbs. By 
B. J. 8. Lay. With a Prefatory. Note by 
Prof. P. J. C. Heamibaw. MaoniUaa Co., 
Ltd., London. 


Luoid Mombnts. By V. B. M. Ohattiar, b.a. 
Arthur H. Stockwell Ltd., Isoudoo. 


Wiiir JKkkt, Baby t A plav lo 3 acts. By 
A. G. Macdoaeil. Maomiflan & Co., Ltd. 
London. 

Tut£ CattIaB Weai/th of India. By £. V. S. Maniam. 

Patt A Company, Cawnpore. 

Kkthinkino Christianity in India: A Symposium. 
Published by A. N. Sudariaanam, 8, Beraoah Road, 
Kilpauk. Available of G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Madras. Rs. 2-8. 

Fob Neobssary Action: Spebcues and Judgments 
OF 8ir Douglas Young. Edited by Shri Ram and 
V. M. Kulkarui, Indian Cases Ld., Lahore. 


Life s Fantasia : A Miscellany of Poems. By 
Ham A^ray Misra. Kitabistao, Allahabad. 

Who is not a Commcnist. By M. R. Raju. 
Elliots Road, Mylapofe. 

Catalogue of the Libraby of India Office. 
(Sanskrit Books.) Vol. II, Part I. By Prana 
Natha m.a., and Jitendra Bimala Cbaxidburi. 
His Majesty's Stationery Office, London. Price 
£1 3sh. 

Plain People : Short Stories. By Kathleen Noirw. 
Jelm Murray, London. 


I'RAUTICAL REJtrVENATION IN MbN AND WoMBN. By 
Dr. K. V. Mathew, Trivandrum. 

With the Swami in America : A Western disciple. 
Adwaita Ashrama, Calcutta. As. 12. 

WuAT British People Ought to Know. By Sir 
6. Radliakrishnan, D.Litt. Reprinted from tho 
Indian World, Bombay. 

Elements of the Indian Constiiution. By 
B. P. Adarker, m.a. (Cantab). Swasttk Publishing 
House. Bombay. 

Whither Woman ? A critical study of the Social 
Life and Thought of the Wratern Woman. By 
Y. M. Rage, m.a., ll.b. The Popular Book De^iot, 
Bombay. 

The Brotherhood of Religions. By Sophia 
Wadia. International Book House, Bombay. 

Gautama Buddha. By Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 
Humphrey Milford, Amen House, London, E.C. 

A Catechism of Enquiry. Being a Translation of 
the ordinal inatruotions of Bhagavan Sri Ramana 
Maharshi Bri Ramanasramam, Tiruvannsraalai. 

A Catbciusm of Instbuotion : Being a Translation of 
the or^in^ Instructions of Bhagavan Sri Ramana 
Maharsht. Sri Ramauasramam, Tiruvannamalai. 


Victory. By Hajondra Somsarayau. Surat City 
Printing Press, Near Ghatita Bridge, Suiat. 

• District Development Scheme. By Sir M. 
Viavovaraya. The Bangalore Press, Bangalore 
City. 

The Struggle for Freedom in Hyderabad State. 
138. Mod<>w8 Street, Fort, Bombay. 

IlWERNATlONAL TrADE AND FoRBION TrADB OF 
India. By K. K. Kathia. Bangaioxa Printing 
Press, Bangaiore. 

Elements of Foreign Exchange. By N. K. Katbia 
Bangalore Printing Press, Bangalore. 

The Garland : A Sonnet Offering. By Susi 
P. David. Basel Mission PrcNM, Mangalore. 

The Golden Jubiuce Book of the Dayabam 
Jethmal Sind College, Karachi. Edited by 
Prof. L. H. Ajwani. Educational Printing Press, 
Karachi. 

National Reconstruction. By Chandra 
Chakravarty. Vijaya Krishna Brothers, 31, 
Vivekananda Road, Calcutta. 


An Ideal Kino. By S. A. A. Tilhari. Pubi>?<hed by 
Maa3rysdul Uloom Association, Madrauatul Waizeen, 
Lucknow. 

Necessity or Educational Museums. Published 
by J. C. Basak. 363 Upper Chitpur B>oad, 
Calcutta. 

A DieooxmsE on Bkaqavau Oita. By Harkishen 
Das, M.A. Publiidied ^by K. C. Malhaotra, 
6 F. Model Town, Lahore. 

Tbb Science of the Self. By Bhagavan Das. 
The Indian Book Shop, Benares. 


SoriAii Ukform Annual 1»3«. Edited by P. 
B. Hakhale, b.a., Advocate, High Court, 

Bombay. 

Grindlay's Passagx Handbook 1039. Grihdlay 
A Co. Ltd. Post Box No. 03, Bombay. 

The Fundamentauty or Baisros. By M. M. 

Hassan, Nindur E. P, Oeyign. 

A Class Book of Klsmbntaby Matsbmatxos for 
High Schools Vols. 1 and II. By B. S. 
Yagnarama Ayyar, X.A., ut Ibe Sohobtf 
Press, Palghat. 
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Jaipur and Rajkot 

GANDHIJI 03?? CONGRBISS TOLICY 

The policy of non-intervention by the 
Congress in the States would be an act 
of cowardice when there was all-round 
awahening in the people of the States, 
declared Gandhiji in an interview to The 
Timee of India at Bardoli. Replying to 
a queatiftn, Mahatma Gandhi said : 

If th© action of the Taipur authorities precipitates 
a drst-oiaHS crisis, it is impossible for the Indian 
National Congr€«s and, therefore, all India, to 
stand by and look on with indifference whilst 
Jamnalalji. for no odmioe whatsoever, is imprisoned 
and members of the Fraja Mandal are dealt with 
likewise. The Congress will be neglecting its duty 
if having power, it shrank from using it and 
allowed the spirit of the people of Jaipur to bo 
crushed for want of support from the Congress. 
This is the sense in which I have said that <he 
example of »Taipur or, say, Rajkot might easily 
lead to an all-India crisis. 

The policy of non-intervention by the Congress 
was, in my opinion, a perfect piece of statesman¬ 
ship when the people of the States were not 
awakened. That policy would be cowardice when 
there is all-round awakening among the people of 
States and a determination to go through a long 
course of suffering for the vindication of their 
i^ust rights. If once this U recognised, the struggle 
for liberty, wherever it takes place, is the struggle 
of all India. Whenever the Congress thinks it 
can usefully intervene, it must intervene. 

PAKDIT NEHRU’S WARNING 
Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru has sounded a 
note of warning that if the struggle is 
prolonged in Rajkot and Jaipur, the British 
Indian people cannot remain idle spectators. 

The whole country was watching anxiously the 
awikeolng in the Indian States and the determination 
of the peo|^e there to shake off the slavery of the 
126 years. India could not achieve independence 
unless the nation had political consoiousness. 

l^e Indian States* rulers exercised absohibe powers, 
hairing control of war and political department* and 
it was the British policy not to allow the growth of 
•Ay popuhkT movement in StaiM, as they wanh^l to 
keep their hold and interest intsot there. When- 
ayer the States* people demanded civil Sberties and 
reefioosible government, the movement waa falsely 
oharae t e ri eed as oommunal so that they could 
mppeMB It eeialy. These raksn wn independent 
in IWBM on^ a^ had to obey the dictatecof the 
FoUtloal OefMrtmeot, and popular movetnenU were 
at prsMAt batng orated by prmed forces. 




A new theory of indepeodeoee in Statei had beea 
advaoced in recent years* and it had baea advanced 
by the very power that held theni In an iron grip 
and kept them in subjection. Nalihar history nor 
ooiutitutional law rave any.justifloatton for .this, and 
if they examined the origin of these States, most of 
their rulers would be reduced to the status of 
feudal barons. 

After tracing the history of tbe State 
movements in Rajkot, Jaipur, Orissa States, 
Hyderabad and Kashmir, and how efforts 
were made thbre to crush fchem,.,^J?alfdit 
Nehru said that 

Gandhiji was like a political thermometer and 
there could not be a better judge to Ond the 
aatioQ*e temperature. Gandhiji had f«peated!y 
warned the British Government and their agents 
in India of the far-reaching consequence of 
this conflict. , 

It was manifestly impossible for the oonilict to 
he confined to particular States, and for the 
Congress at the same time to oarry on provincial 
administrations involving a measure of oo-operation 
with tl)6 British authorities. If there was this 
major conflict, then its effects would spread to 
the remotest corners of India, and the question 
, would no longer be limited to this State or*that, 
but of complete elimination of the British power. 

Mysore 

MYSORE ADMINISTRATION 

A general and all-ronnd improvement 
in the administration of Mysore State 
during the year ended Jane SO, 1938, 
despite the unrest in the political 
atmosphere which characterised this period 
is recorded in the Administration Report 
of the Government of Mysore. 

The expenditure on Edaoation was 
Rs. 62‘7 lakhs. The scheme to vernaciiiarise 
high school education was completed with 
the extension of the Vernaenlar as the 

medium of instruction in Science subjects. 
All nnn-langnage sahjeots are now taught 
in Kannada. A scheme of vocational 
middle schools was sanctioned and experi¬ 
mental work commenced in two centres. 

The strength of the Mysore University 
pupils Was 8,167. ' Of them 262 were 
women students. Inclusive of the Govern¬ 
ment grant of Bs. 10,70.416, tbe income 
~ of the Cniversity was Bs. 18,61.980, 
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Hyderiibad 

SATYAGEAHA SN HYDERABAD 
The opinioii tbe Satyagraha campaign 
in Hyderabad was inopportune, was 
expressed at the States’ Peoples’ Conference, 
which oonolnded at Lndhiaoa on Feb. 17, 
after passing a number of resolutions. 

The resolution on Hyderabad was 
adopted after incorporating Mnnsht Ahmed 
Dill’s ainendment that the Conference was 
of opinion that the Satyagraha movement 
in Hyderabad, started with the object of 
getting religious disabilities removed, was 
inopportune, as it tended to have communal 
repercussions and gave a pretext to the 
State to suppress the movement for 
responsible government under cover of 
communalism. 

EDUCATIONAL COLONY 
An Educational Co-operative Colony has 
been opened under the auspices of the 
Co-operative Department. 

The chief feature of this Colony is that 
it aims, not only at schooling the boys 
in the ordinary sense of the term, but 
in training them for some practical work 
which will ultimately enable them to 
make a living from what they have learnt 
at the Colony. 

Cochin 

COCHIN AND FEDERATION 
Sir B. K. Shanmnkham Chettiar, Dewan 
of Cochin, replying to the toast of 
H. H. the Maharsja of Cochin proposed 
by Sir P. S. Sivaswami Ayyar at the State 
Banquet at Ernakulam on January 80 
observed: 

“The fate of Indian Federation is on 
the lap of the gods. But whether 
Federation comes or not, I might say 
here and now that so far as the Ruler 
of Cochin is concerned, we will always 
be prepared to work in Co-operation with 
the people of British India and other 
Indian States in evolving the political 
destiny of this oountey.” 


Baroda 

BARODA IN MOURNING 
Baroda was plunged in sorrow on 
February 7, when thousands of his late 
Highness' subjects gathered near the railway 
station precincts, when the special train 
from Bombay carrying the body of the 
Gaekwar drew alongside in the morning. 

The body was taken to the Luxmi Vilas 
Palace where it lay in State. Townsmen 
and villagers from the interior llleikpast to 
have a last look at His Late Highness. 

Shrimant Yuvnraj Pratapsingh Gaekwar 
has been proclaimed as the successor. His 
Highness held a durbar in the afternoon. 
Court mourning is being observed for 
three months. 

• NATIONAL PLANNING 
The Government of Baroda have olfered 
^ their co-operulion to the All-India National 
Planning Commission and have expressed 
their willingness to place at its disposal the 
services of any of their officers if needed. 

Benares 

MAHARAJA’S PROCLAMATION 
" I have no intention of unnecessarily 
delaying the fulfilment of the reasonable 
aspirations of my subjects,” says the 
Maharaja of Benares in the course of a 
Proclamation made known recently 
throughout the State through district 
authorities, town committee and mukhias. 
No Durbar could be held due to the 
indifferent health of Mis Highness. 

The Proclamation announces the 
appointment of a Committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Sachobidananda Sinha 
of Patna for exploring the avenues of 
further progress in the State. 

The Committee ie expected to meet in 
the first week of March and will submit 
its report at an early date, after wfaicb 
the New Gonetitotion will ^ annouheed^ 
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Travancore 

NEW HADE FOB LBGISLAT0BB 
Sir 0. P. Bamaswami Ayyar. Dewan of 
Travaocora, opened the new buildings 
intended to house both Houses of the 
Legislature in the State at Trivandrum, 
on February 8. 

The Legislative Sessions were usually 
held in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall- 
Prom the time the Assembly was 
reconstituted at the time of the present 
Maharaja's investiture, it was found very 
difiloult to provide suitable accommodation 
for the increased number of members in 
both Houses of the Legislature. It was, 
therefore, decided to construct a new 
building with sufBcient accommodation and 
on up-to-date lines. 

The new building consists of a Council 
and Assembly Hall 99l ft. long, 54} ft. , 
broad, a main staircase ball 54} ft. x 26}' ft. 
a dais for the President, the Dowan's 
retiring rooms and cloak room. ‘ 

The foundation-stone of the building 
was laid by His Excellency Lord 
Willingdon, the then Viceroy of India, 
on December 12, 1986. 

THE MAHABAJA'S STATUE 
The pleasant function of laying the 
foundation-stone of the pedestal for a 
statue of H. H. the Maharaja of 

Travancore in commemoration of the 
historic temple-entry proclamation, issued 
by His Highness in 183G, was performed 
at the grounds of the Iron Villa in the 
Fort area by H. H. the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, on January 26. 

The function was attended by nearly 
6,000 invitees, donors. Government officials, 
Judges of the High Court, Members of 
the Bar, prominent businessmen and 
many lending Namhudirie. 


Kashmir 

KASHMIR REFORMS 
A measure of ooDstitutlUnUl; reform is 
announced by His Highn^ the Maharaja 
of Kashmir in a Proolamatioh iesued on 
February 11. 

The elective seats in the Praja Sabba 
(the State Legislative Assembly) are 
increased from 88 to 40 seats and the 
non-elective seAts are reduced from AS to«8S, 
Provision is made for a Deputy 
President to be elected by the Members. 

While the Council of Ministers will 
continue to be responsible for the 
administration of the State, it is proposed 
to have Praja Sabha Under-Secretaries 
attached to the Ministers so that the 
administration may be run with the 
co-operation of representative public opinion 
as expressed by the Praja Sabha. 

In future, proposals of the Counoillor 
for appropriation of revenues and monies 
for expenditure on votable items will be 
submitted in the form of demands which 
may be assented to or refused by the 
Sabha. 



BHOPAL REFORMS 

On the occasion of H. H. the Nawab's 
birthday in January last, the following 
reforms were announced by the Durbar. 

Firstly, two more elected seats have 
been added to the Legislative Coonoil 
from the Bhopal City and Sehore 
Cantonment. 

Secondly, the strength of tho Municipal 
Board of Bhopal bos been increased by 
live more elected seats. 

Thirdly, under the Municipal Act of 
the Government of Bhopal, a Municipal 
Board for local administration, consisting 
of Sve nominated and five elected members, 
has been created. The Chairman will be 
nominated by the Ooveroment from 
members of the Board. 
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South Africa 

TEANSVAAL INDIANS 

A plea for jastice and fair treatment 
to the Indian Gommunity is made in a 
leader in the Johannesburg Star, a leading 
daily of Transvaal. The paper says: 

“ To-day Olose on 70 per cent, of the 
Indians in this province are Transvaal- 
4 )ofn.«i»No others can enter here from 
ootside. Tet there remains an insatiable 
determination on the part of a section 
of the European community to harass and 
repress this minority. 

The Congress Memorandum not only 
furnishes refutation of the charges which 
led to the Commission being appointed. 

It asks—as it is entitled to ask—^that the 
Commission will recommend the repeal 
of such legislation as discriminates , 

against the use, occupation or ownership 
of land by Indians, and it invites the 
Commission to report that there has been 
no penetration or intrusion by Indians 
into European areas. This plea should 
not go unheard. The fundamental question 
is not whether the Indian trader comes 
into occasional commercial conflict with 
the European. It is a deeper issue than 
that. We have closed the door on any 
Indian immigration into the Transvaal. 
We have withheld from a minority of 
people—far too few ever to be a political 
or social challenge to our order—any 
part whatsoever in the making of the 
laws they have to obey. We hove 
segregated them from any residential 
contact with onr own people. Is this 
not security enough against any peril 
they might once have constituted? Or 
are they now to be penalised in advance 
for evasions of the law they ora not yet 
committing but which our unnatural 
restraint on their legitimate enterprises 
might very well provoke?" 


Fiji 

INDUNS IN FIJI 

On his way back from Australia, Pandit 
Eunzru visited several places in the Far 
East including Fiji and tho Straits 
Settlements, studying various problems 
affecting Indian residents there. 

In an interview with a representative 
of the Statesman, Mr. Knnzru ^aid that 
Indians in Fiji, who formed 48 per cent, 
of the population, were at present 
concerned with renewal of leases of 
agricultural lands held by them from 
the Government or from Fijian Chiefs, 
which were about to expire. The education 
of their children was in a more backward 
condition than that of the Fijian children, 
and the community felt its political 
inferiority in more ways than one. 

The organization of labour, which has 
a vital bearing on the future of Indians 
in Fiji, Mr. Kunzru observed, 

virtually impossible at present, as both the 
labourer under contract who absents himself from 
work, and the man who induces him to do so, 
can be punished with fins and imprisonment. 

The Indian community keenly desires that an 
agent of the Government of India should be 
appointed in Fiji, and strongly feels ‘that the 
aoMnce of such an officer is a handicap 'to lie 
effort to nuse its position both socially and 

K litioally. The (juestion has ali^tdy been pIacM»d 
fore the Governor of Fiji. It is a matter of 
cardinal importance' which should receive the 
immediate attention of the Government of India. 
Owing to the distance of Fiji from India, an 
Agent of the Government of Iiidia is even more 
pressing there tluui in Ceylon or the Malaya 
States. 

Considering the class of Indians have 

emigrated to Fiji, the progress they have made 
there is a tribute to their self-rehanoe and 
enterprise and reflects great credit on their 
motherlaod. But they have arrived at a stage 
when questions relating to their future require 
very Mrious consideiatioa. ^Rie status of Indians 
hi Fiji would virtuaUy determine the status of 
Indians in the Pacific. 
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Malaya 

MAIi&TA INDIANS' MEMORANDUM 

No emigration of Indian labour to 
Malaya without a guarantee of citizenship 
rights to them, and rights both of entry 
and citizenship to Indians of non-labouring 
classes, js the gist of the demands 
made by Mcssis. 8. M. Sharma and 
Ii. R Chandran. the representatives of the 
Central Indian Association, Malava. The 
process of sending shiploads of labourers 
to Malaya when the rubber industry is 
in need of labour, and shipping them 
back to India when there is no further 
need, has done immense harm to the 
country, they declare. 

INDO MATjATAN negotiations 

Members of the Standing Rmigrnt;on 
Committee «ore informed at a meeting 
held on Pebruaiy 8, at New Delhi, that 
the Government of India had come to • 
the conclusion that negotiations with the 
Malayan Delegation could not uaofiilly be 
continued any longer. The Committee is 
reported to have approved the action bf 
the Government of India. 

Zanzibar 

ZANZIBAR INDIAN ASSOCIATION 
The news of Sardar Patel’s visit to East 
Africa along with H. H. the Aga Khan has 
been reoeived n ith jubilation abroad. The 
Zanzibar Indian Association has cabled to 
the Aatoeiated Press of India as follows 
“ Along with the whole of East Africa and 
Zanzibar, we Indians are greatly enthused 
over the news of Sardar Vallabbbhai Patel's 
forthcoming visit, which we heartily 
welcome. We earnestly hope that Zanzibar 
will be included in the itinerary in order 
to take the opportunity to review the 
working of the Clove Agreement, with 
partionlar reference to the recent Govern¬ 
ment preference to two European and 
Java firms.*' 


INDIANS IN JAUJaCA 

Disappointment with the Indians' working 
and living conditions in Jamaica wag 
expressed by Mr. J. D. Tyson. 

Mr. Tyson is investigating the economic 
conditions of Indians in the British 
West Indies. 

The Bast Indian National Union presented 
him with an address asking for ^oe 
homeward passages for all dcstitote and 
disabled Indians, grant of lands to 
immigrants who fulfilled indenture obliga¬ 
tions and who continued their residence 
without claiming a proportion of the passage 
money to which they were entitled in respect 
of their return to India, and a money grant 
in lion of land grant. 

The address also requested the appoint 
ment of nn officer with powers of the defonct 
office of the Protector of Immigrants. 

Mr. Tyson, replying to the address, hoped 
to prepare the way for something being done 
He whole heartedly sympathized with the 
request for a Protector. 

As regards repatriation, he said that those 
who wore poor would find great hardship if 
they returned to India. It was better if 
they could make a living in Jamaica. 

Tanganyika 

Mb. PATEL’S VISIT TO TANGANYIKA 

In a speoial cable to The Daily Herald, 
Gandhiji says that Sardar Patel may 
accompany H. H. the Aga Khan on his 
visit to Tanganyika. The object of the 
visit is purely to study the condition of 
the Indian community there. He does not 
confirm the earlier Press reports that 
Mr. Patel will organise the Indians to 
agitate against the return of former 
German colonies to the Beioh. 




INDU8TBIAL PLANNING IN INDIA 


To exploit folly a country's resources 
nod thus secure the maximum national 
definite co-ordinated scheme of 
economic activities is necessary which 
‘.hould be controlled by a central authority. 
K such a scheme, or in technical terms a 
' national plan possible in India at 
present on the lines adopted by Russia, 
Germany, Italy, and America? Mr. S. P. 
S.iksena considers this important pro¬ 
blem in the January issue of the 
Twentieth Century. 

The four important national plans-—the 
Soviet plan, the Nazi plan, the Italian 
plan, and the Roosevelt plan are all 
essentially different in their outlook, 
method, and objective, though their common 
aim is attaining the best for their 
country. Sajs Mr. Prasad Saksena; 

"The Soviet plan was based on tho idea of a total 
roeonstruotion or revolution of the entire economic 
urganism—the methods of production end distri¬ 
bution—in Russia with a view to increase the 
total material wealth in the country and to insure 
general prosperity for all citizens to a more or 
less equal degree. It was a plan of an all-round 
economic development under peace-time conditions 
directed towards the welfare and the happiness 
of the toiling masses. The Nazi plan was a 
scheme of production guided by the theory of 
economic self-suffloienoy and promoted by the 
ideal of economic nationalism of a military state. 
The whole plan was based on war-time economy 
—the production of tho weapons of destruction 
and defence, and the security of war supplies, eg., 
cloth, food, ohemieals and tho raw materials. The 
Italian plan was modelled on similar lines with 
minor alterations according to the eiigonoiee 
ti 


of the situation. The American plan was to 
regulate the distribution of oatlootl dividend 
between the various factors of production. The 
industrial codes of Roosevelt lead to the fuifilment 
of the desire to limit the profit motive in 
industries, to effect a more equitable adjustment 
of national income and in general to subordinate 
individual interests to the needs of the vast 
majority of the people.” 

Any such plan prcsupposcB three thiege: 

1. A complete knowledge of the 
resources, demands, servioos, possibilities 
and extent of Slate help and the present 
stitge of production and industrial 
organisation. 

2. A complete control of the planning 
authority over all factors of prodnotion. 

8 . An absolute control of the fiscal 
policy of the State. 

Mr. Saksena feels that to talk of any 
effective planning at this juncture is 
premature, ns none of the above-mentioned 
conditions is present in India. He finds 
necessary a general plan for the country 
as a whole, and a second plan—a partial 
plan—for the provinces which would 
provide a base for the All-India plan. 
Considering the existing conditions, the 
Oandbian plan, be says, holds out the 
best prospects and possibilities of success. 
The merits of the Gandhian cottage and 
village industries scheme are: 

(1) It can be put into operation immediately 
under the provincial governments. (2) It would 
enrich the large maae of pdbr oultivatore aud 
thus inoreeee the purobaring power. (3) It can 
be the baeie of any future plan, including even 
the Soviet plan.” 
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rbsponsibijE govt, in states 


Writing on the above snbji* in the 
February number of the New lleview, 
Mr, A. Appadorai points out' the relative 
position of the States and the Paramount 
Power in respect of the State-people's 
demand for responsible Government. In 
States like Mysore where there is a clause 
in the treaty requiring the consent of the 
Paramount Power for any change in 
the administration, 

** it in obvious that the consultation of that Power 
is ot^igatory. But even elsewhere, legal obligation 
apart, prudence dictate that it is best for the 
Ruler to consult the Paramount Power, at least 
to forestall difficulties which might subsequently 
arise. There is another advantage: the Piu'amount 
PowM* is in a position to advise from fhe 
vantage-ground of a wider experience in other 
States as well. 

Seootuily, the Ruler cannot consistently with 
his obligation to the Paramount Power concede 
by a unilateral act full responsible government. 
He must reserve to hin^lf certain special 
respoiudbilitios somewhat analogous to the special 
respoosibilities of the Qovornor and the Governor. 
General. The removal of this limitation can only 
be by a joint act of the Ruler and the Paramount 
Power.” 

Tbred coosiderations are likely to weigh 
with the Paramount Power in tendering 
advice with reference to full or partial 
responsible government: 

** The most important is that the Paramount 
power must have adequate guarantees from the 
new wsthoiitiM for the fuifilmeot of the 
obligations due to it. l%e criterion of adequacy 
must necessarily depend upon the oiroumstanoee 
of each State. Another oons{dwath>n. is that 
owing to its duty of mointainiag the rights of 
RidiiWy Um PMomoant Power cannot oountenanoe 
any attempt at eliminating him. And the tldrd 
is thht the Pamnfount Power is admittedly 
hetukd to prevent miorole ssid disorder in the 
BtOtss, in ^ interests both of the States and of 
all Xndim** 


It may be argued that in tbe long run 
the best preventive of miwale and the 
most effective guarantee of adequate 
government is the adoption of responsible 
government. 

Whether the States can act against the 
advice of the Paramount Power is at 
best an academic question. In practice, 
the writer points out, it can hardly be 
doubted that the States will have no 
option but to accept the advice. ' 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION 

If religion means dogma, creed or 
communalism, then surely science is 
antagonistic to them. All sorts of 
superstitions and supernaturalism are 
denied by aoienoe. But as Huxley has 
said; “ True religion and true science 

are but twin sisters." Einstein believes 
that it is the study of science alone 
* which makes one truly religions, says 
Mr. A. Gangnli in Calcutta Review. 

The religion which science teaches is 
cosmological and not communal. The 
marvels of the microsoopio world vjrithin 
an atom or a spermatoza amazes the 
student of science. 

Again, the study of the great cosmos 
with billions of stars of magnitude equal 
to or greater than that of the sun, this 
earth of ours being a mere speck in the 
Universe, teaches ns humility. 

The love of truth which science infuses 
is the highest form of ethics. It is this 
cosmic religion which will bring about a 
better understanding between man and 
man and bend the senseless squabblee of 
oommunaiism and class war. As Bertrand 
Russel has said, the two things which 
oan bring salvation are love and know¬ 
ledge, and Boientiflo knowledge will eurely 
play an important role in the evolution 
of a better world. 
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• ” THE MABTIAL CLASS 


Writing on the Government of India’s 
classification as martial and non-martial 
class for recrnitment to the Indian Army, 
the Modern Review editorially comments 
as follows:— 

**ln the Indian section of the army in India, 
Sipabis belonging to the Punjab and N. W. F 
Province and the Gurkhas have been the predomi* 
• uanM^ment for many decades past. Owing to the 
British policy, an impression has been allowed to 
grow up that they are the only martifl people 
in India and that they alone can fight. 

But the greater portion of the British empire 
in India was acquired with the help ofSipahis of 
other provinces and those parts of India which at 
present are wrougly considered to be the only 
nurseries of soUders were conquered by Indian 
moQ belonging to those other parte of India 
which are at present wrongly considered to be 
inhabited by non>maftial people.” 

• 

The real truth is that all parts of 
India can produce both privates and 
officers. In the course of his inquiries in 
France, Dr. B. S. Moonje found that 
many French military officers were sons 
of grocers, bank clerks, etc., and that 
the parentage of some is unknown, they 
having been brought up in orphanages. 

'‘Changes have taken place in the Government 
of the several Provinces. Similar changes are 
rapidly taking place in the Indian States. When 
the Federation will be established, quite radical 
changes will take place in the Constitution of the 
Government of India. Under the circumstances, 
the Indian Army cannot remain in its composition 
what it is to-day, that is, practically a monopoly 
of the Punjab and tbe N. W. F. Province. 

The autonomous Provinces will have to be 
represented in the army according to the 
proportion of their popuJAtion. Recruitment for 
the army will have to be thrown open to the 
IndiMi States aim. This cannot be done unless 
the artificial distinotion of martied aod aoa- 
martial class k done away 
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THE ECONOMICS OP PEACE 

Mr. Richard Bi Gregg, disoussiDg the 
economic basis for world peace, observes 
in the course of an article in the 

Aryan Path : 

" To end unemployment and to build 
up social satisfaction in woeb, I see 
no reform so hopeful ns the revival 

of handicraft work of all kinds carried 
on mainly in small groups among tbe 
uocmployed and the intelleo^ially or 
spiritually alienated. 

Of special importance are band-spinning 
and band-weaving, because the product 
is a necessity, the spinning tools can 
easily be transported and brought to 
group meetings, the work is easily 
learned, can be done by all ages and 
kinds of people at all seasons and at 

almost any time of the day." This is, 

of course, Mahatma Gandhi’s proposal. 

Continuing, he writes: 

" To ‘those who protest that to take to 
faandicrafts means the abandonment of 
that immensely fruitful industrial principle 
of division of labour, I would answer 
that the invention of antnraatio machinery 
has already caused the discard of that 
principle over wido industrial areas and that 
discard is steadily and rapidly proceeding, 
nor does this proposal mean for society 
tbe abandonment of machinery. But to 
those whom machine industrialism under 
financial control has robbed of self-respect, 
work, satisfaction in work and a happy 
and stable social life, tbe exercise of 
handicrafts in groups will restore that 
which was taken away, will provide 
endurable standard of ^ living, will give 
poise and significance to life. It will 
build democracy and help to heal the 
existing dangerous ill-feelings in society.” 
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BEST LINGUA FBAx^GA 

How Hindustani helps to a great extent 
as Ungua franca for the Indians abroad 
is described by Bev. 0. P. Andrews in 
the Harijan. 

In addition to the familiar language 
which may be spoken at home, he says, 
there is only one lingua franca which, in 
different forms and many corruptions, holds 
its place with English as a common 
medium. This may rightly be called 
Hindustani, if that name may be used 
for a speech which no one would recognise 
as pure Hindi or pure Urdu, though both 
languages have gone to compose it. The 
corruption has chiefly been caused by the 
introduction of pidgin English (a mixture 
of corrupt English and foreign words as 
to serve as a sort of lingua franca). 
Such was the state of things when 
I flrst visited Fiji. Owing a great deal 
to the efforts of the Arya Samaj, the 
Hindustani that is now learnt is* simple 
and grammatical. , 

In British Ouiana and Trinidad, the 
basie language has been Hindi; for, the 
vast proportion of settlers have oome 
from the U. P. and are Hindus. There 
are very few from South India; therefore 
the question of finding a common language 
hardly arises. In the schools of Trinidad, 
the Hindi language has been far better 
taught than in British Guiana where the 
mother-tongue of the children has been 
twribly neglected. It has often seemed 
to me, from my own practical experience 
is the different colonies, that the one 
where new teachers sent from India were 
most nteded was British Guiana. I would 
■peoii^ nr^ that some Indian women 
taaohen eboald find their way out. 
whose iaothtH^toogue was Hindi. 


PHILANTHBOPW WfRES ’ 
Writing under the oaption ‘AgKcnlture 
and Indnstry', Indwetnof India observes: 

It seems very plain from Iflie economic, 
political and social view-point that 
industry moat co-operate with agriculture. 

Busineesmen, landlords and industrial 
magnates must be sympathetic to the 
legislative needs of the agriculturists and 
they must not. oppose every programme 
put forth by Congress leaders and Ministers.* 
Secondly, industry must co-operate in 
the decentralisation of manufacturing a 
process that wilt greatly aid the advancement 
of agriculture. It will be beneficial both 
to industry and agriculture. 

Thirdly, industry must be of some 
assistance in the decentralisation of 
philanthropy. The great cities of the 
, country are filled with museums, institutions 
of learning and hospitals—almost all of 
them are gifts of public-spirited men. It 
may be wiser and better for the country 
if more of such gifts are applied to 
betterment in the rural and small town 
areas of the country. 

A great Congress leader has expressed 
an opinion that it might be wiser to 
halt the endowments of universities 
located in some of the great cities and 
spend a large portion of this money in 
locating educative institutions in rural 
parts and small towns. 

Fourthly, there must be co-operation 
between agriculture and science. If 
through science, agrioaltnre can broaden 
its market and place progressing industries 
side by side with agriculture, a very 
great step forward will have been 
accomplished. 



MABC H lOTij-' yiotic s 

-If 


Kvery one has a oonoc^tion of Ghriet 
and His Mission on earth, even those 
who do not propose Christianity. Suppose 
Ho came on earth, what reception would 
be accorded to Him by the millions who 
call themselves Christians, asks Swami 
Paramananda in the Message of the East, 
\^'bat ^spnld be His reactiod to a world 
feverishly engaged in preparation for 
war—and what a war! Bursting bcpnbs. 
poison gas and wholesale destruction of 
defenceless men, women and children t 
If He came to-day and found these 
existing conditions, would He give up His 
I dream of peace-making as an impractical 
visionary idea and surrender to the 
inevitable ? 

*'At the time Chrut came on earth, He was 
cotisidered by many as a revolutionary ami a 
radical—one who was unwilling to accept any 
compromise or to adopt any half way measures. 
His aim was to establish a kingdom of love and 
peace on earth. He was not interested in starting 
organizations or establishing churches. His mission 
was rather that of giving expression to great 
truths and inspiring men to put them into 
practice by the force of His own radiant 
example. Perhaps we would s^ain hear Him say: 

“ I am come not to destroy but to fulBll.” 
It is far from likely that He would rise up 
against the advancement of science; that he would 
eondeenn invmtive genius or that He would 
abolish the oomforta and conveniences which the 
Bitientists and iuveators have provided for common 
^age. . He might even use them for the 
furthersnoe and the fulfilment of His mission. 
Someone onoe asked me: "If Christ were on 
earth, wonld He ride in an automobile ?** Of course 
He would—if He saw it would help Him save 
time and enable Him to cover greatw distances 
in carrying out His mission of k>ve and 
compassion. All master-spirits have practical miada. 
Christ and other great spirits might evM use 
the airplane If it helped them to speed their 
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Md Mtviw. A ObUI would h«w 
no qoMnl with tho outer thing, of life but 
rather wIHi the motivee of men who tneke ill use 
of greet ioventioat for purposes of revenge or 
for Mlfish gretifioetion of greed for gain. A Christ 
would be willing to aooept progress but He 
would aln try to inspire men with the idea thnt 
the force of love and tolerenoe is greater than 
all other forces.” 

The most outstandiog cnntribulioD of 
Christ to the time in which He lived 
was that He became a vivid ^sample 
of the great spiritual truths, which the 
people were able to quote but which they 
had not demonstrated in their times. 

" Christ was the embodiment of the Truth Ho 
taught. He not only talked about the Light, He 
was the Light; and to be a light an.1 an example 
to men is the greatest contribution possible. 
This it is which diderentiates Christ and Christiiku 
beings from the rank and iile of humanity.” 
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FONDiMaNTAIiS OF AETA-N CULTUBB 

la the course of a paper published in 
the Indian World for February, the 
Hoo. Mr. K. M. Munshi explaius the 
essentials of Aryan culture as distinguished 
from other cultures. The first essential 
feature, of Aryan culture is 
“family life dominated by strong patriarchal 
traditions and, as its corollary, imposing strict 
regard for fominine virtue which would preserve 
in name tho purity of the race, but in substance 
the purity of culture. 

To thi* normal institution created by social 
evolution, Aryan culture has contributed special 
significance. It lays dovru: 

(a) that the father’s supremacy has to be 
xnaintained not only by respect but by emotional 
worship <»f all male forefathers traced right up 
to a Vedic or Puranic semi-divino person, and by 
an identify of interest between three consecutive 
generations of male descendants ; and 

{h) that tlio mother's (t.e., the wife’s) idbntity 
with the father (t.e., the husband) has to be 
absolute and inalienable. 

In many ancient countries, Romo and Greece, 
for instance, the first idea was accepted. But in 
India, both these ideas have been worked into 
rituals, ceremonies, beliefs and law^.” 

The next essential feature is a concep¬ 
tion of society as made up of an inali¬ 
enable interdependence of classes of men 
divided according to their functions, that is, 
** (a) the creative, iiie iutelloctua! and the idealistic 
olassQs ; (&) the organisational and protective classes ; 

(c) the classes produoii^f and distributing wealth ; 

(d) the classes which render essential services to 
society. This organisation of society was conceived 
irrespective of territorial limits. Every man was 
held to have been born with Svadharma, a word 
eonnoting both aptitude and function. 

This was the idea of Varnaarama, but it was 
more than this. The four oastos were interdepen* 
dent ooropon^ts of one harmonious whole. 
Sooiety was conceived as an awaooiation of four 
castes for the xnaintonance of social order as 
inspired and controlled by Dharma.” 

The third ecseotial of this culture was 
ait ttniiraTeriDg faith in Aryavarta, the 
holy litDd of the Aryans, leavened by an 
abiding veneration for those who lived 
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And died 80 tfi*t may ii„ 

ooe, indivisible and eternal. 

“A keen leiue of hiriorio oo»(iaui(y hu bw 
praierved tbrou^ a bolief . in tho Yedaa u th 
ultimate Kuroe of ail inspirati^ gi'ri&g to ,] 
race, of every origin and period a eonioioug unit' 
of life and history. 

This value is aohieved by aasooiatiug Aryavwti 
with Bamskrita which, according to Aryan value; 
is not merely a language perfect in structure an, 
classic in expression with a rich, varied am 
beautiful litera'ry achievement. It is divipi 
embodiment, of the cultural ideals of the race 
an Aryavarta in verse and prose of irndyisj 
beauty woven into the mind and life of even 
cultured home.** 

THE JEWISH PROBLEM 

" Palestine belongs to the Arabs it 
the same sense as England belongs h 
the English. It is wrong and inhnmar 
to impose the Jews on the Arabs,' 
declares Mahatma Gandhi, writing in th( 
The Church of England Newspaper 

Referring to the cry for a “ National 
Homo ” for Jews, he asks : “ Why should 
they not, like other peoples on earth, make 
that country their home where they are 
born and earn a livelihood?*’ 

Referring to the perseention in Germany, 
Gandhi says : 

** The tyrants of old never went so mod aa 
Herr Hitler seems to have gone.** 

Regarding the Jews in Germany, he 
writes ; 

" I am convinced that if someone with oonrage and 
vision can arise among tbnn to lead them in 
non-viokmt action, the winter of their despair can 
in the twinkling of an e^e bo turned into a 
summer of hope. And what hae today become 
a degrading man-hunt can be turned into a calm 
and determined atand offered by unarmed men 
and women, posseasing the strength of suffering 
given to them by Jehovah. It wiU then be a 
truly rrtigious reeistanee offered against tha godless 
fury of a dehumanised mnn.*’ 
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the FOUR PATHS OF YOGA 

“In indi*. Mpiraots wAo take to 
epiritnal life aeriously are expected to 
follow oae or the other of the Yogas,” 
writes Vedanta Ketari on Sri Ramakrishna’s 
teachings. 

The original meaning of the word ‘ Yoga' 
is nnion. In application to spiritual life 
it means nnion with Qod, and the several 
Yogas may be described as the ways of 
iiBidhjsrkh the Divine. They are generally 
described as four in number: Jnana Yoga 
or the way of knowledge; Raja Yogh or 
the way of psychic control; Rhakti Yoga 
or the way of love; and Karma Yoga 
or the way of work. 

While all the four of these have their 
own distinctiveness and can be described 
as separate paths, the general tendency 
is to reduce them to two : the way of 
knowledge and the way of love. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. For, 
Raja Yoga deals mainly with the technique 
of concentration, and concentration being 
essential for every path. Raja Yoga can 
be easily incorporated with any of them. 

Kama Yoga too can be interpreted as 
the ethical discipline of the different paths. 

In the master's teachings also this 
tendency is in evidence. For example, one 
of the important and, perhaps, the unique 
feature of Raja Yoga is the control 
of breath with a view to suspend it 
completely as an aid to concentration. 

According to the Master, this state 
of suspension, technically known as 
Kumbheka, comes naturally when the 
clamourings of the mind are hushed. It 
is also attained through Bhakti Yoga; 
for, when the mind is filled with intense 
love of Qod, the breath gets snspended. 

As for oonoentration and meditation, 
these the Master reoommends to Ml who 
take serionsly to spiritual life. 


THE JDDIOIARY 


The separation of Judiciary from the 
Executive is not advisable, argues a writer 
in Triveni. 

The High Courts, he points out, are 
not in any way amenable to executive 
influence. If the executive should abandon 
its control of the subordinate judiciary,, 
which is all it can now control, ij would 
be relegating them to the complete control 
of a body judicial no doubt but which 
is not constituted by the people, the 
members of which are not necessarily 
appointed by a Cabinet subject to popular 
control, nor even in theory removable by 
the Legislature, and the jurisdiction, of 
which cannot altogether be altered by 
popular vote. Even the procedure it has 
,to follow, or the laws it has to administer, 
are not completely subject to provincial 
control. 

In the absence of a check over the 
Judiciary, why should a popular Executive 
and through it the people themselves 
give up their limited control over the 
subordinate judiciary ? Even as it is, the 
High Court has, under the Act, extensive 
powers of superintendence and control 
over the subordinate courts. The people 
would then be surrendering something 
valuable which the new Act has given them. 

In theory, and if the Electorate is 
sensible in practice, we need have ho 
dread of the Executive any longer. There 
is no scope for the application of pore 
and strictly theoretical constitutional 
principles to the relations inter le oi a 
judiciary and an executive such as we 
now have. 
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THE PRESS IN INDIA 

The history of the press since its 
birth in the early eighties of the eighteenth 
oentory to the outbreak of ibe Mutiny 
for nearly 80 years has been one of 
chequered existence. Mr. Bam Nihore 
ChaturTOdi in tlie December issue of 
the Journal of Indian History makes an 
analysis of the period under review. 

1780-1SL8. The press was subject to preventive 
rather than punitive measures and rigorous 
Oovernm^t su^rvision and control were exercised 
over it. 

1818'1A23. The censorship was abolished, 
Oovernraent control relaxed and prohibitory 
regulations issued throwing much more respon¬ 
sibility upon the editors and printers. 

1623-1828. The stringent regulations were 
restored and the press was stifled. 

1828-183.'>. The road towards the freedom of 
(he press. 

1835-1857. Complete freedom of the proas «.and 
the hoyclay of its prosperity. 

During the early days the papers 
generally " teemed with the scurrility of. 
the worst kind and there was little real 
vitality in them ”. Lord WelleBley subjected 
the press to rigorous supervision to 
suppress libellous and politically offensive 
matters. Thus the condition of the 
press thronghout the reign of Minto 
remained miserable. Lord Hastings, a man 
of ■ some liberal views with an idea of 
effecting reforms removed the restrictions 
from the press, which -act was received 
with appreciation by the public. This 
freedom was short-lived, and Sir Thomas 
Munro, in 1828, concluded that the Native 
press was dangerous in the highest degree 
to the existence of the British in India. 
The Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
Mr, Buckingham, availed himself of the 
partiality shown to the British Press 
and commented freely on the public 
mewnres with a great boldness. So bold 
wat Ihhi comment on an appointment to 
a weli'iMid ; office that he received an 


order to leave India for ever ‘‘ in consider- 
ation of his disreepeotfnl expression ’’ 
Thns once again the atrtngent r^ulations 
were restored and the press was stifled. 

The freedom of the press was timidly 
foreshadowed in' spite of the existent 
stringent regulations during the regime of 
Lord Amherst. Lord Bentinck, later on, 
thought there was " no subject that the 
press might _ not freely discuss ” and 
regarded it as an “ aoxiltary t0» godB 
government ”. Thns with a few reservations, 
the ^resB onoe again enjoyed practical 
though not legal freedom. Lord Bentinck 
bad to depart from his policy of non¬ 
interference on the occasion of the First 
Burmese 'War, when his ‘ Halt-Bhatta 
Order ’ met with a great hue and cry in 
the papers, and he found it was necessary 
for the public safety that the press in 
India should be kept under the most rigid 
control. Sir Charles Metcalfe, at that tine 
a Member of the Supreme Council, after a 
fierce, bitter struggle, brought out a 
measure which gave the press its 
freedom in 1886 and thns the press was 
found to be rather the handmaid than 
the antagonist of Government. 

The period 1886-1867 is of importance, 
because the press enjoyed complete 
freedom, and a number of papers started 
during the period are still rnnning, notable 
among them being Tlte Calcutta Review 
and The Times of India. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Wouxk and ths VilXiAOX. By Dune Edith 
Brown, d.b.x., k.a., x.d., x.o.o.o. [The Asietio 
Review, Juiaary 1938.] 

Whnw Madbas was AxcAozap. By Rcot 0. S. 
Srinivoenohari. [The Sew Review, Frfiruary 
1939. ] 

My Visit to India. By Dr. A. H. 

BuUw, Djse.. LLj>., Tjt.s. [Pnbaddfaa Bbunte, 
February 1939.] 

Thb Royal AsiAno Soointy or Bsniial. By 
a Member of tbo R. A. 8. [ T3io Modem Reidew, 
February 19S8.] 


MULTUM IN PAR VO 

^ departmental f NOTES 

Questions of Importance 


CrANDHIJI ON Mb, BOSE’S ELECTION 


Mahatma Gandhi has issued the foilowing 
statement on the election of Mr. Sobhas 
Bose as Congress Vresideat : — 

Mr. Snbhas Bose h&a achieved a decisive victory 
over hU opponent Dr. B. Paitsbhi Sithara|nayya. 
1 must confess that from the very beginning I 
A\as decidedly against his re>electiun for rdosons 
into which I need not go. 

1 do not subscribe to his facts or the argument 
ill his manifestoes. 1 think that his references to 
hiK colleagues were unjustified and unworthy. 

Nevertheless, I am glad of his victory. 

And since I was instrumental in inducing Dr. 
Fattabhi not to withdraw his name as a candidate 
when Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad Sahib withdrew, 
the defeat is more mine than his. I am notliing 
if 1 do not represent definite principles and policy. 
Therefore,, it is plain to me that the delegates do 
uot approve of the principles and policy for which 
T stand. 1 rejoice in this defeat. 

It gives me an opportunity of putting into 
practice what 1 pmtohed in roy article on the 
walk out of the minority at the last A.-I. C. C. 
meeting in Delhi. 

Subhas Babu, instead of being President on 
the sufferance of those whom he calls Rightists, 
is now President elected in a contested election. 

This enables him to choose a homogeneous 
cabinet and enforce bis programme without let or 
hindrance. 

There is ono thing common between the majority 
and the minority, namely, insistence on the internal 
purity of the Congress organisation. 

My writing in Harijan have shown that the 
Congren is fast becoming a corrupt organisation 
in the sense that its registers contain a very largo 
number of bogus members. 

1 have Ixien suggesting for the past many 
months the overhauling of these registers. 

I have no doubt that many of the delegates who 
have been elected on the strength of these bogus 
voters would be unseated on scrutiny. 

But I suggest no such drastic step. It will be 
enough if the registers are puiged of all bogus 
voters uid are made foolproof for the future. 

The mioority has no cause for being disheartened. 
If they believe in the current programme of the 
Congress, they will find that it can be worked, 
wbetbw they are in a mioority or a tmijorUy 
end even whether i^ey are in the Congross or 
outside It. 

The only ^ling that may possibly be afTeoted 
by the changes is the parliamentary programme. 

The Ministees have been chosen and ^ the mo- 
i?ramme sfaiq)^ by ^ erstwhile majori^. But 
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Parliamentary work is .but a minor item of the 
CongroRB programme. 

Congress Ministers have after all to live from 
day to day. It matters little to them whether 
they arc recalled on an issue in which they are 
in agreement with the Congress policy or whether 
they resign, because they are in disagreoMient with 
the Congress. 

After all, Subhns Babu is not an onemy of 
his country. He has suffered for it. In his opinion 
his is the most forward and boldest policy and 
programme. 

Tho minority can only wish It all success. 

If they cannot keep pace with it, they must 
come out of tho Congress. If they can, they will 
add strength to tho majority. Tho minority may 
not obstruct on any account . They must abs'ain, 
when they cannot co-operato. 

I*must remind all Congrossmen that tIuMie who, 
being CoiigresH-mindod, remain outside it by design, 
represent it most. 

Those, therefore, who feel uncomfortable in 
• l>eing in the Congress, may come out, not in a 
spirit of ill-will, but with the deliberate purpose 
of rendering more effoetive service. 

Mr. Subhas Cltnndia the Congress 

President* reacted thus to Mahatma 
Oiindhi’s Ktatemont in an exclusive interview 
with a repreaentativo of AnRociated Press : 

It will always be my aim and objeot to try 
and win tils confidence for the simple reason 
that it will be a tragic step for me if I succeed 
in winning the confidence of other people but fail 
to wtn the confidence of India’s greatest man. 

Mr. Bo8p expressed the opinion that there 
was neither reason nor justification for a 
split within tho Congress ranks over 
this issue. 


CONGRESS AND STATES 
Discussing tlie relationship between the 
Congress and the States over the questioil, 
of reform, the Manchester Quardian 
advocates “discreet and tactful intervention** 
by Britain in the matter. 

Characterising the Government's present 
attitude as one of benevolent neutrality, 
the Guardian says that if the Paramount 
Power wished to exert pressure on 
this occaeioo, there would be <10 iftck 
of precedents, 
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Utterances 


PANDIT NBHBU ON THE STATES 
Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, in the course 
of bis Presidential Address to the 
AU-India States’ Peoples Conference at 
Ludhiana on February 15, observed: 

The peopJe of the States are rapidly coming 
into iin© with the rest of India; they are no 
longer a burden and a dead weight keopnv ^ 
ba£. They are setting the pace for India 
tO'day and our national politics are dominated 
by their struggle. The time has come, 
therefore, for the integration of thnge various 
struggles in the StaiM tn/er te and with th^ 
major struggle against British Imperialism. There 
are no longer many differont struggles going 
on for ihdependenoe; there is only one mighty 
struggle for India's freedom, though its aspects 
may vary and though its battle-grounds may be 
many. As Ctondhiji has said, the struggle for 
liberty, whenevw it takes place, is a struggle for 
all-India. It is in the fitness of things ^at at 
this nmment of vital crisis for the States, India’s 
leader, ever thinking of her freedom and jealous 
of her honour, should step out. and in his ringing 
voioe of old, that we remember so well, give 
faith and courage to our people. Gandhiji's lead 
has finally settled all the old arguments ^hat 
obscured the issue, and that issue stands out now, 

clear and definite. 

The oondiot in the States is only incidentally 
with the Hulers; in effect it is with British 
Imperialism. That is the issue, clear and simple; * 
that Is why the interference of the British Power 
in the States against the people has a special 
significance We see this on an increasing soalo, 
not only by the Political Department of the 
Government of India and ite many Agents and 
R(«ideat% but through ite armed forces as in Orissa. 

ThUi interference, in. order to crush tne popular 
movement, is no longer going to be tolerated by 
\u. The National <k)ngres8 will certainly intervene 
with full vigour if the Government of India 
intervenes to crush the people. 


Mbs, NAIDU’S ADVICE 

Addressing the Rotary Club at Delhi, 
Mrs. Sarojioi Naidu said: 

My dream of to-tnorrow is of a world in whioh 
the ioul of man is unfettered, not only by the 
tyranny of man, but also by social, economic or 
polities prejudioes—a world in whioh humanity 
Uvea for the oonunon purpose of making life 
beautiful. ... 

I confidently believe that yonth wiU tdumpfa 
and to-morrow will see the eetabliahm«it of the 
right type of ideal under whioh the ^rit will 
find wider eoupe for expression and for work, 
not for self out for the common good and 
common service. 1 am confident that youth will 
aalce its great oontribution to humanity by 
aboiSdiliig monopolies of power, selfish, narrow- 
Bcdftdsd natitm^lsm* and economic exploitation. 
The spirit of to-morrow stands for service above 
self, fi» aa international conception of humanity, 
for uniW of purpose and for liberty of thom^t 
and actum. 


of the Day 


C. R. ON CONGRESS GOVERNMENT 
Sjt. C. RajagopalaohftnM, Premier of 
Madras, proposing the the 

Motherland os the chief gneeit of the 
Y. M. C. A. Annual Dinner at Madras, said: 

There is an analogy, whioh is false, which 
I want you to give up in your association of 
ideas in this connexion. What I refer to is the 
party system of Government. 

Because we have read histories of party govern- 
ment in other countries, wu have bad analogy 
that to-day also .the Congmui is running a party 
government, I emphatically say ThS 

Congress objeotive, the Congress ideal, the Congress 
philosophy and the Congress practice are entirely 
different fiom this notion. 

It is not a party government. You oan have 
a party government if you have two fairly well- 
balanced parties tugging at the rope; sometimes 
the one winning and sometimes the other, and 
you can have a tug-of-war notion of party 
government or system. But the Cuogress did not 
start in that way, does not believe in that way 
and, I maintain, does not practise that way. 

There is no Party whioh we consider aa our 
Opposition which is likely to bo capable of and 
willing to take up the Government from the 
CongrMs. 

We claim it, follows from the nature of the 
things because the Congress claims to represent 
the people as a whole. The Cuogress was not 
start^ to take over party govemm^t. It was 
formed, it was nurtured, it has been constituted 
to take over the Government from a foreign 
power, not the Government from any other 
party in the country. 

The Congress is an army; it is not a party. 
You have an army to fight for tl^ country and 
you have asked and allowed the Congress to fight. 
You did not imagine that it was a party. It 
could not suddenly become a party yesterday if 
it did not start as a party, if it did not believe 
itself as a party and it would be wrong very 
suddenly to call it a party and look upon it as 
a party whether for good or evil. If, therefore, 
any prople beiongit^ to the Congress commit the 
mistake of imagining that they are a party, 
think and act in that sense, you should not take 
it as correct. It is an abwration or mistake 
which has to be corrected. 

I think you will not misunderstand me if I 
say. therefore, that we are simply governing and 
we are not governing as a party. 

We govern well or ill according to our capacity. 
If we go wrong it is because we are not to 
that extent capable of governing. It is not on 
account of the fact that we * belong to a party'« 
Everyone, therefore, should look upon the 
Congress as re|»wsentiag everybody. To tne extent 
that they do not* it is your duty to ask them* 
to repreMnt to them, to tning them into limb 
discuss and aigue with them but. do not look 
upon them m a difierent party or aa strangers, , 
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WORKING COMMITTEE’S RESIGNATION 

Thirteen members of the Congress 
Working OomiBittee; Sardsr Vallabhai 
Patei, Manlana Abol Kalam Azad, Baba 
Rajendra Prasad, Mrs. Naida, Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Mr. 
Sankerrao Deo, Mr. H. E. Mehtab, Aobarya 
Kripalani, Khan Abdnl Gaffar Khan, 
Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, Mr. Jamnalal 
Bi^aj and Pandit Jawaharlal J^ebra resigned 
from*'the Committee on Pebrjiary 22. 

Pandit Jawaharlal sent his resignation 
separately and issued a long statement 
explaining bis reasons and indicating that 
he will not be prepared to co-operate with 
the new Committee. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and eleven 
others telegraphed to Mr. Bose informing 
him of their resignations. The following 
is the text of the telegram:— 

We regret that your illnees hew prevented our 
meeting. Hence no opportunity for personal 
disoussiun on the present situation. In the 
l iroumstances wo regretfully decide to resign from 
the Working CJommittoe. The letter of resignation 
follows and we ore also giving it to the Press 
to avoid public misunderstanding and unfounded 
rumours. 


GANUHUrS ADVICE TO BOSE 
What I.nudhiji is reported to have 
told Subhas Chandra Bose during the 
latter's recent visit to Wardha appears 
in Hindusthan Times. The report rons; 

I personally appealed to you to withdraw from 
the presidential oontest, warning you that, if you 
persisted, you would lose the sympathy and 
support of the Right Wing in addition to 
weakening the solidarity of the Congress, Yet, 
you fought and wou. The majority of delegates 
are with you. Why don’t you carry on and 
why do you seek coalition with the Right Wing, 
who, in your opinion, had reduced you to a 
mere iigure-head ? After making serious charges 
against them of oompromising with our enemies 
how can you expeot them to support you! Nor 
is it in tiM interests of the Coogress that there 
should be divided counsels in the High Command. 
Therefore it is best, in the ciroumstances, that 
you should ewry the Presidential eieotiou to its 
logical conclusion and take charge of the Congrees 
machinery and run it with those men in vmom 
you have oonfldence and who will aooord 
whoJe-haarted support to your ideology. 


THE LATE Me. KESAVA PILLAI 
Glowing tribnliM to the memory of the 
late Dewan Bahadnr P. Keeava PU)ai 



Mb. P. KESAVA PILLAI 


wore paid by several speakers on the 
occasion of the unveiling of his portrait 
at the Madras Legislative Council Chamber, 
Port St. George, on February 16. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar unveiled the 
portrait. The Hon. Mr. B. Sambamurti, 
S'peaker of the Madras Assembly, presided. 

The portrait, which has been drawn 
by Mr. M. S. Nagappa, is a gift to the 
Chamber by the Kesava Pillai Memorial 
Committee. 


B. P. C.'S ULTIMATUM 
“ With a view to making India's demand 
for self-determination irresistible, a period 
of six months should be fixed within 
which the British Government would be 
expected to give a categorical reply to 
India's national demand,” says a resolntion 
passed at Jalpagiri on Febrnary 5, by the 
Bengal Provincial Conferehoe on Federation. 


Educational 
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THE WAEDHA SCHCMB 
The Central Advisory Board of Education 
has generally approved the principle of 
the Wardha Soheine which is one of 



8iB GIKJA SIIANKAH HAIFA! 


education through activity, stated Sir G. S. 
Bajpai in the Central Assembly. He sai<f: 

“In accordance with the lecommenda- 
tion made by the Central .Advisory Board 
of Education, the Government of India 
Iiroposed to forward a copy of the 

report of the Board’s Sub-Committee on 
the Wardha Sohetue, together with a 
eummary of tho discussion of the 
subjeot at the Board's meeting held on 
8rd December 1988, to the Provincial 
Governments and Local Administrations for 
consideration and such action as they 
might oCnsider necessary. It will be for 
the Local Administrations in the centrally 
administered areas to consider in the Orst 
inatanoe what action, if any, should be 
takisa in the matter within the areas 
ItndM their control. Any proposals on 
the sahjeot which may be made by the 
Local Administrations will be considered 
by tbeGovecamnnt of India indue coarse.” 


THE MODERN SCHOOLS 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena, Prwiderit of the 
D. P. Congress Committee, said at the 
Hindu High School, Laddiow: 

, "Modern schools lay stress on brain 
work and the dignity of hjanual labour is 
thoroughly neglected. The idea behind 
such an education is to produce ‘ Babas' 
and clerks, but these days are fast 
fading away.” * p 

• _ ■ 1 

GANOHUrS TBLEGBAM TO 8ASTRI 
The following telegram has been received 
by the Ut. Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri 
from Mahatma Gandhi :— 

“Never knew anything was serious in 
your University. Pull letter received 
yesterday gave me shook. My heart 
went out to you. I pity students who 
have been so unworthy of your great 
stewardship.” 


SALARY FOR VICE-CHANCELLOR 
As a measure of economy, it is understood, 
the United Provinces Finance Sub¬ 
committee has recommended to Government 
that the Vice-Ch.anoellors of tho Lucknow 
and Allahabad Universities should draw a 
monthly salary of Rs. 600 each. Farther 
retrenchment in the general cost of Pro¬ 
vincial Administration is being ooneidered. 

EDUCATION IN ASSAM 
The Assam Cabinet is providing Rs. 60,000 
for college and secondary education and 
Rs. 26,000 for primary education amongst 
the Tribal, Scheduled, and other minority 
communities in. addition to the nsnal grant 
for education in the next budget. 

De. A. SANKARA AIYAB 
Dr. A. Sankara Aiyor, Assistant Professor 
of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras, 
has been appointed to act os Superinten¬ 
dent of Sanskrit Schools. 







JOSTICB sm S. VABADAOHARIAB 
One of tiro most distiogaished jorists of 
South India, Mr. Justice VaradachariBr of 
the High Court of Judicature at Madras, 



Sm S. VARADACHAKIAR 
i.s appointed Puisne Judge of the Federal 
Court of India in succession to the Ilou. 
Ml. Justice Jajakar, who has been appointed 
a member ot the Judicial Committee ot 
the Privy Council. The appointment has 
given general satisfaction as Mr. Varada- 
ihariar is held in high esteem alike for 
Ins learning and character. Simple in his 
habits and deeply religions in private life, 
Mr. Varadaehariar has been distinguished 
alike for bis gieat culture and stern sense 
of doty. As the Advocate-Generul Iruh 
leinarked, the appointment is a fitting 
lecognition of Mr. Var.idachariar’s learning 
and ability and of bis great distinction as 
lawyer and as a Judge. 

As we go to Press, comes tlie welcome 
imnoiinoement that the King has been 
graciously pleased to approve that the 
honour of Knighthood he conferred on 
Mr. Varadaehariar. 


AGBICUIiUOBISTS’ BELIEF ACT 
!l%e Chief Justice of the Madras 
High Court, in delivering judgment on 
behalf of a Full Bench of the High 
Court on three references on the question 
whether those provisions of the Madras 
Agriculturists' Belief Act uhiob relate to 
the scaling down ot debt and interest 
were ultra vires of the powers of the 
Provincial Legislature on the giound that 
they were repugnant to the provisions of 
the Government of India Act, 19116, 
regarding the distiibnlioii of subjects for 
legislation by the Fedeial Lcgislatuie and 
the Pioviiieial Legislatures, observed; 

“ When examined, the Madras Agricul¬ 
turists’ Belief Act is in subslance within the 
expVess powers of the Madras Legislature 
and the fact Unit in particular cases it 
^ limy opcrati' to reduce liability on coiitraots 
evidenced by negotiable instruments cannot 
affect its validity. 

Even if the matters dealt with in the 
Mpdriis Agiicultorists' Belief Act do not 
come witbin the exclusive powers of the 
Provincial Lcgiblature, the Act can be 
supported on the ground that it relatca 
to contracts falling within the concurrent 
Legislative List." 

The Bench consisted of the Ctiief 
Justice, Mr. Justice Wadsworth and 
Mr. Justice Kiishimswami Ayyangar. 

PBISON REFORMS IN ENGLAND 
Drastic prison reforms planned by 
Government are described in the 
Criminal Jnstice Bill published in England. 

These includb the abolition of corporal 
punishmout except for serious prison 
offences, the abolition of'penal servitude, 
bard labour, and the ticket of leave 
system, snd the abolition of the use of 
the word ‘ convict 
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FEMALE LIFE INSDBANCE POSTAL INSOBAKCB BOBUS 


Indian Insurance Compai:'. ’ find it a 
knotty problem to asRess the risks on 
female Jives. This is due to the absence 
of reliable and adequate data on which 
assessmqnt of risks could be made. Some 
Insurance Companies are very cautious in 
entertaining proposals for female lives and 
most Companies do not entertain the 
proposals at all. Dr. (Mrs.) Snborna 
Mitra, fn the January number of Insurance 
World, considers the handicaps that are 
felt regarding female life insurance. 

In the course of her long experience 
in regard to medical examination of female 
lives, she says, she found that ordinary 
female lives are generally as good as males 
except for the important factor, of ‘the 
child-bearing risk and also for a few other 
factors indirectly influencing female lives, 
in India, and they are as follows;— 

1. Unhygienic conditions of living; 

2. Absence of outdoor work and 
physical exercise; 

8 . In comparatively poor familes 
inadequate nutritions food for the female 
members; 

4. During the period of maternity, 
lack of adequate attention to health 
which leads to some women being 
permaneutly maimed and this being followed 
by gradual deterioration of health, and, 

5. Owing to unsatisfactory general 
health, the susceptibility of Indian women 
to tuberculosis and other fatal diseases. 

She suggests that Indian female lives 
belonging to educated families living 
in important towns oould be accepted 
without much hesitation. She concludes 
that ohild-beariog is a great risk for 
fem^e lives particularly in India, and as 
tilia risk may qot be sufficiently' covered 
by the small extra fees imposed by the 
Inautano^ Compaoies, they should do well 
to inoisdt in their contract that in case 
of death 'during the first child-birth only 
a rednoed soffi will be payable. 


In announcing a seooni boniis to holders 

of Post Office insurance piolioies, . a resolu- 

tion of the Oovernment of India states: 

“A farther valuation of the fund as at 
Slat March IfiS?, has again shown a 
substantial surplus, of which a considerable 
portion can be distributed without affectiuK 
the financial stability of the fund. The 
Oovernor-Oeneral-in-Counoil is aocosdiSgly 
pleased to grant to the holders of policies 
in fbrce on Slst March 1987, a simple 
reversionary bonus as an addition to and 
payable with the sum assured at the 
rate of one per thousand thereon, both 
in the case of whole-life assurances 
secured by premia payable throughout 
life, or for a limited period, or for which 
as further premia are payable, and in 
the case of endowment asauranoes, for 
each full month daring which the 
respective policies were in force between 
Ist April 1982, and Slst March 1987.” 


INSURANCE FIRMS & DEPOSITS 
Reciprocal arrangements between the 
Government of India and Indian States 
with regard to deposits to be made by 
insurance companies were urged by the 
Committee of the Punjab Chamber of 
Commerce at a meeting held in Delhi. 

The Committee’s suggestion was that 
an insurer who had made deposits with 
the Government of India should be exempt 
from the requirement to make deposits 
with the Government of Indian States. 

The question arose out of the Mysore 
Insurance Bill, now in its third reading 
stage, requiring every insurance company 
operating in the Mysore State to make 
deposits similar to those required by the 
British India Insurance Act. 



Trade and ^fiance i» 


INDIA AND WORLD TRADE 

Trade conditions in the United Eingdoni, 
Fiance, Germany, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland, United States 
of America, Argentina, Brazil, Japan and 
India are snrveyed in relation to Indian 
trade and commerce in the report on the 
work of the Indian Trade Commissioner in 
London during 1987-88, pnblisbed recently. 

“ India being predominant!)' an agricultural 
con^fi', the prosperity of hey trade is 
dependent on world commodity prices," 
says the Deputy High Commissioner for 
India in London, commenting on the 
report. “ In 198C-87 India derived the 
full benefit of the progressive rise in 
commodity prices. To some extent this 
boom was due to an element of speculation 
and a fail in prices was inevitable. But 
the decline in the early months of 1938 
was so steep that her exports fell oft 
considerably both in quantity and value.” 

In particular, the position in regard 
to wheat was most unsatisfactory, the 
price having dropped to so low a level 
as to preclude the possibility of further 
export on a large scale. 

Similarly, India’s exports of linseed 
and castor seed have dwindled considerably 
in the early months of 1988. India has 
lost ground to other exporting countries. 

In raw cotton and cotton waste, there 
was a slight improvement in 1937, but 
this was followed by a serious decline 
in the first quarter of 1938, which was 
due to American competition, reduced 
demand from Japan owing to the 
Sino-Japanese war, and the difficulties 
experienced by the Lancashire cotton 
industry. Similarly, the export of wool, 
which showed an encouraging expansion 
in 1987, registered a heavy decline daring 
the first quarter of 1986, 


LANCASHIRE AND INDIAN COTTON 

The hope that the Government of India 
and the varions Provincial Governments 
of the country will not hesitate to stand 
by the Indian cotton grower in the event 
of Lancashire manufacturers boycotting 
Indian cotton, is expressed by Mr. Krishnaraj 
Madbowji Tbakersey, President of the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, in a 
statement commenting on Mr. Platt's 
(Lancashire Cotton Corporation Managing 
Director) article in the Oldham Chronicle 
about the Indian textile industry. 

Mr. Krishnaraj categorically denies 
"India having retained high tariffs and 
bolstered up great profits secured by 
terribly low wages.” He asserts that 
Indian tariffs are by no means high and 
that, in judging the case for protection, 
one must take into consideration that 
India has a duty on raw materials, such 
as cotton, stores, dyes; a duty on 
machinery.and spare parts; and a duty on 
chemicals, etc., whereas no such duties 
are* payable on these items in the 
United Kingdom. 

The statement adds that Lancashire is 
not purchasing Indian cotton due to any 
philanthropic intentions, but solely owing 
to the fact that Indian cotton can be 
had at favourable rates compared with 
American or any other cotton. 


THE CAIiTEX OIL TANKER. 

M. S. China, one of the world's largest 
oil tankers, is owned by the Caltex 
Company. Tbe transportation at one time 
and in one hull, of six million and fifty 
thousand gallons of oil, is a storage and 
freightage achievement possible to very 
few single deep-sea vessels in the world— 
and one of them is tbe new 10,781 ton 
oil tanker, M. <5. China, 
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WOMEN IN POLITICS 

“ Tbe place of women in polities ” was, 
the subject of an interesting lecture by 
Mrs. Mods Heosman at a meeting of tbe 
Students of tbe Pacbaiyappa’s College, 
Madras. ^ 

Mrs. Hensman referred to the long 
struggle of women in England to obtain 
suffrage, whereas in this country it was 
fairly easy because women were welcomed 
into politics in 1919. Now, however, 
women outside India had a greater 
influence and power in politics than the 
women of India. 

Continuing. Mrs. Hensman said women 
in politics had first to look after social 
welfare and social legislation and ,the 
harmony that should exist among its workers. 

They were learning in this country 
that union was strength. Women in' 
politics and outside it felt alike in the 
matter of disarmament. There was a 
great future for women in politics, if they 
could influence the policy underlying 
disarmament. What was wanted was an 
active form of peace. 

Mrs. Hensman pointed out with regard 
to franchise that Indian women bad not 
only tbe literary franchise as in the 
case of men, but also franchise based on 
other qualifications such as ownership sf 
property, eto. If woman was to take her 
rightful place in politics alongside men, 
high ideals of eleotioneering should he 
kept up. 

And women in politics had to deal with 
the progress of tbe nation as a whole, 
apt oonflning tbemselves to the women's 
protdems, for. example, women's edneation. 
Tbhy . had not only to deal with tbe 
present generation, hut as mothers, had 
to consider a generation ahead. 


SEX EDUCATION FOB QIBLS 

Nowadays women are takini^ the mosi 
important roles in all tbe aotiyities oi 
our conn try, inoludiog pidibe. Parenti 
are adapting to new innovations auc 
giving their danghters adequate ednoatiot 
80 that they may Serve their duties 
creditably and efficiently. Bombay 

Sentinel publishes an informing article 
by a shrewd • sociologist who says thgj; it 
is as true* as anything that apart from 
other duties, the most real duty a girl 
has to know is sex knowledge during 
her edneation. Pleading this cause, the 
writer says; 

" A nation is built upon its sons and 
danghters and it is always tbe mother 
who is to rear them from childhood. 
But very few understand tbe profound 
responsibility of beeoraing a mother or a 
father. Most of the mothers think litllo 
on the subjects which every one ought 
to think very seriously, namely, that on 
what particular condition they are to 
procreate and when to control tbe birth 
of the children.” 

ME8. CHAMBEELAIN 

Mrs. Neville Chamberlain deserves the 
first place among the wives, whose help and 
unfailing encouragement have directed 
their basbands' careers to the happiest 
consummation. In a recent speech tbe 
Prime Minister paid this tribute to 
his wife; 

“ No politician owes more to his helpmate 
than I do. My wife rejoioes in my 
snooesaeB, encourages me when 1 dm 
disappointed, guides me with her counsel, 
warns me of dangers, and never allows 
me to forget the hnmanity onderlyiiig 
all prditioS. She has been privy to all 
my eecrets and she has nearer divulged one t” 
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the hate mb. W. B. YEATS 

Tha news of the death of W. B. Yeats, 

I he celebrated Irish poet, playwright and 
[ihilosopber, has beeo received with the 
'reatest regret by all lovers of English 
literature and with particnlar poignancy 
ill India, where he has been well known 
for bis sincere admiration and love for 
Hindu culture and institutions. He was 
one of the supreme literary artists of the 
day and was fittingly awarded the Nobel 
J’lage for Literature in 1928. 

In a tribute to Yeats. T)r. J. H. 
Cousins, who collaborated with .Yeats 
for some time, says that for 50 years 
Yeats gave the world the most 
distinguished verse in the English 
language, and some of the choicest of 
its prose. He led the dramatic revival 
in Ireland, gave it a scries of idealistic 
plays that will survive the nuctiiations 
of theatrical fashion, and encouraged a 
realistic drama that healthily influenced 
the European and American stage. His 
art was exercised fdr the sake of his 
vision of an Ireland freed from external 
imposition to rise to the height of the 
" eternal beauty ” that he saw as her 
spiritual birthright. Dr. Cousins adds: 

Behind the varied enthusiaems of a complex 
personality, I always felt Yeats to be an essontial 
mystic, who saw the external world as a 
perpetually changing improvisation on eternal 
verities and the purpose of life as the bringing 
of tho outer personality into harmony with its 
inner being. Dr. CSousins says that the influence 
of Indian mythology is seen to Yeats’ earliest 
poems. 

MB. EDWIN HAWABD 

Mr. Edwin Haward has been appointed 
the British Member of the Information 
Section of the League of Nations Secretariat, 
with his permanent residence in London. 

Mr. Haward, who recently retired from 
the Editorship of the North China Daily 
News, has had a distinguished career in 
Indian journalism. He oame to India to 
join the staff of the Civil and Military 
Gazette, Lahore, and was for some time 
the Delbi-Siinla correspondent of The Timee. 
Later, he was the Editor of the Pwneer, 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 

A eommuniqw annonnoea that the Ring 
has approved the following appointments 
consequent on the expiry on Deoember 6, 
1989, of Sir Harry Haig’s term of 
office as Governor of the United Provinces 

Sir Maurice Hallett, at present Governor 
of Bihar, to be Governor of the United 
Provinces. 

Sir T. A. Stewart, at present a Member 
of the Governor-General's Council, to be 
Governor of Bibar. • 

Mr. A. G. Clow to bo a Member of 
the Governor-General's Connoil in succession 
to Sir T. A. Stewart. 

Sir Maurice Hallett is resigning bis 
post as Governor of Bihar on August 6, 1989, 
and will proceed on leave until he 
assumes ofllee from Sir Harry Haig. 
Sir Thomas Stewart is resigning his office 
on'April 1, 1989, and proceeding on leave 
pending assumption of office from Sir 
Maurice Hallett on August 6, 1989. 

THE DATE MB. PATWARDHAN 

It is with profound regret that we 
record thh death of Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, 
founder-member of the Servants of India 
Society, aged 66. Mr. Patwardhan was a 
well-known worker in the cause of the 
States' people, and edited for 18 years 
till his death a weekly Marathi Journal 
to promote that cause. 

In him the country has lost an 
unostentatious worker, and the loss to 
the Society to which he gave his all, 
is well-nigh irreparable. 

de. e. eaghavendea bad 

The Marquess of Zetland, Secretary of 
State for India, has appointed as his adviser 
under Section 278 of the Government of 
India Act, 1986, Dr. B. Ragbavendra Bao 
in succession to Diwan Bahadur Sir A. 
Eamaswaml Mudalior, who is returning 
to India at the end of April to take up 
the appointment of Commerce Member to 
the Government of India' 

Mr. B. Eaghavendra Rao was twice 
Minister in the OentriH Provinces and 
acted as Governor of C, P. in 198». 
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A PRIVATE eANCEB HOSPITAIi 
The Hon. ^r. C. Eaja^opalachariflr, 
Premier of Madrae, declared open the 
new baildinge of the wc'l equipped Madrae 
Radioloelua) Institute and I’rivi*’'' Cancer 



Da. P. KAMA KAU 


Hospital run by Dr. P. Rama Ran, the well 
koowo Radiologist, on the Poonatnalleo 
High Road, Madras, on 2nd February, ^n 
the presence of a large gathering consisting 
of many distinguished members of the 
Medical professioo. The Hon. Dr. T. S. 8. 
Rajan, Minister for Public Health, who 
laid the foundation-stone of the buildings 
last year, was also present. 

The Premier, at the outset, paid a 
tribute to the energy and enterprise of 
Dr. Rama Ran. The Government in this 
country oould not start as many hospitals 
as the sick population needed and as 
many schools as the illiterate people 
required. It was not a bad arrangement 
by which it was proposed to have some 
free wards for the poor people to be 
maintained by the money given by the 
paying patients in other wards. They 
•hould not on that account rnp away with 
the,notion, "oh, people have to pay and 
where is the charity in it? ’’ " People who 
(»n pay should pity, so that those who 
oaaa^ ^y, may get healed and not be left 
in thMir huts,” deoiated the Premier. 


BUMmi 


MOETAI/ITY FIGCBBS FOB KSmSH INDIA 

A study of the mortality figures for 
British India shows that about 49 per 
cent, of the total mortality if* m year is 
among those people who are 10'years 
of age, whilst the corresponding figure for 
England is only 12 per cent. Daring tho 
first year of life India’s proportional 
mortality is abont Bi times that of 
England, At the next period, between 
1 and 5 years, it is five times greater, 
and between 5 and 10 years, it is ^bres 
times as high. About 26 per cent, of 
the total deaths were among Infants 
undei* one year, the English figure being 
abont 7 per cent. Another significant 
fact is that whilst in England women 
have lower nioitality rates than men at 
all ages, in India the female death rate 
exceeds that of the male during the 
reprodnction years 15—40. 

ON CHEWING pan 

The Indian habit of chewing pan 
(betel leaves), says the Indian Medical 
Journal, appears to be an adjunct to 
correct nutrition. Betel leaves are rich 
in carotene and calcium. The carotene 
content is nearly a quarter of the carotene 
content of red palm oil and the calciiini 
content is nearly the double that of milk. 
The practice of chewing pan along with 
lime is, perhaps, an additional factor 
towards the better assimilation of calcium 
as the lime precipitates all oxalic acid 
of pan before ingestion. 

BELIEF FOB EYE-STRAIN 

Regular adequate rest periods are 
advocated as a remedy to relieve the 
eye-strain, says the Life and Health. 

Modern civilization has placed on 
abnormal burden npon the eyes. Eye-strain 
is brought abont by excessive use of the 
eyes, inadequate rest periods, improper 
lighting conditions. 

OOL. COTTER 

Colonel Cotter, I.M.S., Deputy Public 
Health Commisdoner, suooeeds Colonel 
Sir A, J. Busaell as Pubiio Health 
Oommicsioner, Government of Indm. 
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bAILWATS ^ 


SIB JAMBS TATIjOB OH SOHEDtriiED BANKS 

Sir James TayJoiv Gorernor of the 
Reserve Bank of India, addressing the annaal 
tneeting of Shnrehoiders at Madras, said: 

"The past year has seen important 
developments with regard to the establish¬ 
ment of closer connections wjth schednled 
banks. The closing of the doors of a 



Sib JAMES TAYLOR 

scheduled bank with many branches in 
this part of the country brought to the 
forefront the iiiiesticm of the relations of 
the Reserve Rank tnn-a-viii schednled banks 
in distress. 

In view of the experiences gained 
during the crisis, we addressed a letter 
to the scheduled banks asking for more 
detailed information regarding their bills, 
advance and investments. We also offered 
to depute an offleer of the Bank to 
establisb informal contacts with them. 

In accordance with this policy, closer 
contacts with some of the South Indian 
banks were established during I he. year. 
The advantage of such connections are 
obvious. In the first place, the ariange. 
ment is entirely voluntary on both sides 
and affords an opportunity for frank and 
confidential discussions between the offloerg 
of the Reserve Bank and those of the 
schednled banks. Secondly, it keeps the 
Reserve Bank more fully informed of the 
financial position of the member banks 
and enables the latter in certain cases to 
ward oft trouble by the receipt of timely 
advice or guidance from the Reserve Bank. 


THE BAILWAY BUDGET 

Sir Thomas Stewart, the Railway Member, 
presented the Railway Bndget for 1989-40 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly on 
February 18, while Sir Guthrie Russell 
presented it in the Coonoil of State. 

The estimates show that as against a 
realised surplus of Rs. 2'7(1 orores in 1987-88. 
the revised estimates for the current year 
show that the surplus in the current year is 
expected to be Rs. 2'06 orores and in the 
coming year Rs. 2’18 orores. 

The following Table gives the essential 
figures:— 

[In orores of 
Rupees] 





,Gr 08 s Trallic 
Reoeipts (State 
linos) fl.'iO] 

Working Expenses 
(including 


depreciation) 

62*94 

Net Receipts 

32*07 

Net Miscellanoous 


Receipts 

-•05 

Net Ruvenuo 

32*02 

Inroreat enlarges 

29*26 


Surplus 1!’76 



9465 94-76 

63-69 64-26 
31-10 30-60 

•23 -59 

31-33 31-09 
20-28 28-96 

2-05, 2-13 


Tlie surplus of 2 orores goes to the 
central revenues. The gross total works 
programme is 15 crores. 


On the ijuostion of railway rates. 
Sir Thomas Stewart said: 


To meet road competition which, liaving none of 
the general obligations laid upon the railways, has 
oonoentrstod on the cream of the traffic, the railway 
administrations have not been alow to <|uote special 
rates in particular areas, but it is obviously not a 
proposition which can be justified on any grounds, 
practical or theoretical, that road competition can 
be met by a uaiversol reduction in ratee. Railway 
rates in India are low, the average rate per ton being 
amongst the lowest in tbs world. It can hardly be 
urged that we have been making excessive profits 
at the expense of the genera] public. 

We have our financial obligations which we must 
meet and if over and above thair obligation we make 
a profit, it goes not to the individual capitalist but 
into central revenues to the relief of the general tax¬ 
payer or, as at present arranged, to tbs aseistanoe of 
pFoviBcial adismistratioxi wboae fioascial neoeMitiat 
are onl^ too well kooiirn to aU of ua. 
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A yiiBA FOB STATE THEATRES 

•‘Menaka” (Mrs. Leila Sokhcy) broadcast 
a talk from the Madras Air Station on 
“The dilemma of a dancer”. Inter aUa 
she said ; 

“ Every province in India should have 
a local centre of Academy for the 
preservation of its particular type of 
dancins* There should also be a theatre 
in which the most talented and trained 
artistes should be employed permanently 
and be able to get systematic work 
without •l)eing worried about their livelihood. 
These theatres should be a national 
organisation supported by the State just 
as in all European countries where art is 
still alive and flourishing. 

Our present-day autonomous provinces 
should extend their support and sympathy 
and give their aid as the Indian States 
are doing and the ancient royal patrons 
and Princes were doing for all our 
national arts. Modern India can never 
hope to take her place as a first class 
nation until her arts flourish and take , 
a pre-eminent place in the life of the 
community." 

HIR EDWIN LUTYEN8 . 

The election of Sir Edwin Lutyens, as 
this year's President of the lio.Mil Academy 
in England has n)ore than a passing 
interest for India. The lesthelicaliy much 
criticised but imposing buildings of the 
Indian capital at New Delhi were planned 
by this great architect. Amongst his 
other works may he mentioned the 
Whitehall Cenotaph, the British Pavilion 
at Paris and the new British Embassy 
at Washington. 

KING GEORGE'S STATUE 
H. E. the Governor of Madras, unveiling 
the statue of the late King George V, 
the Memorial erected by the people of 
Madras near the Victory Memorial, observed: 

" Many have been the tributes paid to 
him (the late King George V) since the 
day of his passing, and there could be 
no more fitting .subject for eloquence or 
fflorft splendid example wherefrom to 
iltnatrate the highest virtues—virtues in 
which, though he shared them with many, 
be was rivalled by none,” 



MB. J. CHIHNA DDBAl 

Mr. J. Ohinna Durai of Middle Temple, 
London, has been elected foreign secretary 
of the All-India Lawn Tennis Association, 
of which the patron-in-chief is the Viceroy 
of India. 

Mr. Durai is well known in Sonth India 
having oaptained the Salem College 
Football XI in 1918-14, playing at centre- 
forward. During the same period jie held 
the record for the 100 yards and' hurdle 
events in the .Inter-Collegiate Sports. 

In 1926, in England, he met F. J. P^ry 
in the Pincliley County Club Tournament 
and book a set off him. In 1997, he was 
elected to act as umpire in a tennis 
match in which His Majesty King George VI 
(then Duke of York) played. Last summer 
he won Ibe singles championship of the 
Lindfleld Hard Courts Club, Surrey. 

He plays table tennis for the Cater 
Club, Beckenham, in the Surrey League 
matches. He is also a member of the 
Elmers End Sports Club. 

GERMAN MOTORrST’S PEAT 

Rudolf Carracciola, the German motoring- 
ace, driving a Mercedez Benz car, broke 
the International Class ‘ D' record for 
cars between 2,001 and 8,000 c.c. by 
covering a kilometre, standing start, at 
177'62 kilometres an hour, beating bis 
own previous record of 176’097 kilometro-s 
an hour. 

DON BRADMAN 

Don Bradman, by scoring 186 runs for 
Sooth Australia against New South Wales 
in the Sheffield Shield match, equalled 
the world record established in 1901 by 
C. B. Pry, of scoring six suocoseive 
centuries. 

JOE LOUIS 

The New York Daily Mirror says that 
Joe Louis, tlie heavy-weight champion of 
the world, will defend hjs title against 
Tony Galento at New York on June 29. 

PRESIDENT, FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION . 

The Earl of Athlone has been unanimonsly 
elected President of the Football Association 
in succession to the late Mr. William 
Fiokford. 





CtlEMitoX AS AHipai.ATOB OP OIVaiSATION 
The ability of adyanoes in oheraUtry 
pitber to overthrow oivUisatioii, or to 
confer hitherto Ontolcl benefits upon 
mankind, was stressed by a Nobel Prize 
winner at the meeting at Ottawa of the 
American Association for the advancement 
of Science. Professor Harold C. Urey, 
who won the Nobel Prize in 1984, sounded 
this warning note: “Chemistry can and, 
perhaps, will destroj our European 
civilisation,” he said. “ I do not believe 
it is too much to say thi^t a complete 
dcstrection of our civilisation may result.” 

INDIAH TEIiEPHONES 
An “ Indian Telephone ” incorporating 
improvements of both a technical and 
mechanical nature, with particular regard 
to Indian conditions, may be produced in 
the near future. The necessary experiments 
are in progress at the Government 
Telegraph Workshops in Calcutta, where a 
drive for manufacturing telephones in India 
has been launched. 



Da. W. C. BONTGEN 
Discoverer of X-rays (1846-1S23) 
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BABtJ IH “BDBMESE 8ILVEB" 

Alexander Korda announces that he has 
engaged Sir Bobert Yansittart, a famous 
British diplomat, to write the screen-play 
for “ Burmese Silver ”, Edward Thompson's 
best-seller which Korda has purchased 
for fllmiug during the next season. 
Mr. Thompson will ooilaborale with Sir 
Bobert Yansittart on the film version of 
his novel, which will be photographed 
entirely in technicolor. Sabu, the Indian 
child star, and Conrad Yeidt will play 
the leading roles. 

Production of ” Burmese Silver" will 
follow Mr. Korda’s production of ” The 
Thief of Bagdad ", in which Sabu will 
play a thrilling adventurous role of the 
thief. The picture, we are told, will be 
in technicolor. 

MB. A. NABAVAN 

The death of Mr. Narajan removes 
from South India a notable film personality 
wbe was fully aware of the ne^s of this 
industiy, having been the pioneer producer 
of both silent and talking films in South 
India. To him the industry owes a 
’ great deal. 

Mr. A. Narayan had ti-nvclled widely in 
Europe and America and had his training 
fur a fairly long period under Carl 
Ijiiemmllu Sr. in Hollywood. 

Besides liis fualure productions, lie made 
several news reels and short films on 
educational and healtli suhjccts. 

BHIKLEY TEMPEK’S POl'UEAKITV 

For the fourtti eoiisecutive year, Shirley 
Temple, the child film star, has been 
elected the Box Olflne Queen of Movies 
in the poll of the American theatre owners. 
The complete I'Oll is ns rollons:— 
Shirley Temple, Clark Gable, Sonjn Henie, 
Mickey Booney, Spencer Tracey, Bobert 
Taylor, Myrnn Loy, Jane Withers, Alice 
Faye and Tyrone Power. 

"THE KBUM " 

After re-examination of the British film 
” The Drum ” (starring Sabu of ” Elephant 
Boy ” fame) the Government of Bombay 
have ordered the deletion of snob portions 
as appeared objeotiou^te and have 
instructed the Bombay Board of Film 
Censors to certify the film, whenever 
requested to do so, in the approved form. 









MOTOB MAMDfeii'j’tJBE IN INDIA 

Mr. D. B. Qouoh, the Inu.. represen- 
ifttire in Bombay of the Society of Motor 
Maontaotorers and Traders, Limited, of 
London, baa issoed a statement, dated 
January 1989, in which be invites 
attention to a report of the Anstratian 
Tariff Board, which expressed itself as 
opposed at present to the manufacture 
of complete motor cars in that Common¬ 
wealth. In the same circular, Mr. Gouoh 
invites attention to the scheme for the 
manufoeture of automobiles in India and 
states that most of the conditions which 
induced the Australian Tariff Board to 
form its opinion are equally applicable to 
India, and concludes with the view that 
in India, too, it is "better to buy than 
to build ”. 

Commenting on this statement. Sir 
M. Visveswarayya, Member of the National 
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Planning Committee, has made the following 
observation to the Amociuted Press -.— 

Mr. Qoiigb does not appear to be aware of 
the reo^tioa given to the Tariff Board report 
by the Ooventment and the public of Auetralia. 
In telding the Tariff Board's report in the 
AuitraliaB House of Representatives, the Minister 
of Customs, Hr. White, eaid in October, 1938: 
"The Oovemment edberee to the policy of 
•aeraregisg the establiehmBnt of an industry for 
MA omnufacture of engines and chassis in 
Ailstraha. The Government invites prospective 
xnauvihetorem of engines and chassis, or- parts 
thsgaof, to sishmit their proposals with details 
of tits losMUtnm required, not loter then 
Mwrah SI, ISIS. Contideration will be given to 
say proposgl tat CosiFlete manufacture.” 


OIVlIi AVIATHHT Iff imA ' 

Addressiog the Rotary Clab of Jamshedpur 
on “ Civil Aviation in India", Rotarian 
3. R. D. Tata, Ohairm«*i of Totas, said 
that India bad a mixture of favourable 
and unfavourable factors infloeaoing the 
growth of Civil Aviation la the country. 
The favourable factors vtefe': 

(1) The territorial rat^oitode of the country; 

(2) the comparative slowness and insufficiency 

of surface means of eommaaieations; 

(3) exoellenoe of climate finm the flying 

point of view for - the greater part of 
the year; and . 

(4) the snr-mindeness of the people in general. 

Th^ unfavourable factors were the 

general poverty of the country aud the 
illiteracy of its people. 

The former was responsible for a restricted 
volume of trade, both internal and external, and, 
therefore, of business correepondenee and passenger 
traffic and also for the limited funds at the 
disposal of Government for the enoonrogement of 
such objects as the development of air transprt. 
Illiteracy resulted in almost a negligible volume 
of private internal mail. 

In the absence of adequate intwaal mail and 
I passenger traffic and in view of the Government 
of India's ‘ No-subsidy policyIndian air transport 
bad to look elsewhere for means of subsistence. 
Fortunately foreign mail traffic was both abundant 
and concentrated, and almost the whole of it 
passed tbrougii Karachi on its way into or out 
of lodia. Thus it was that the air transport 
system of India was largely based on the 
carriage of foreign mails, the principal internal 
air linos acting as feeders to the main air route 
between Europe and India. 

AN AIRPLANE CRASH 

“ Aerodo Aifcrafl ” Np. Da Her, a new 
German monoplane, which arrived at the 
Madras Aerodrome for demonstration 
purposes, crashed as a result of the left 
wing having snapped while the plane 
was in air at Minambakkam recently. The 
occupants. Fit. Lt. Hurst, Pulkowski the 
German pilot, and a student of the Madras 
Law College, died as a result of the 
accident. Since its incej^ioa, this is the 
first fatal accident that has token place in 
the Minambakkam aerodrome. 

The ill-fated plane was a two seater 
and was in charge of Flight Lt. Hurst- 
Pulkowski and Second Lt. Rudolph 
Jaonet. The plane, it might be recalled, 
established a world record for snob planes 
in a non-stop fight of 4,000 raiies from 
Tripoli to Gaya early in January. 


. nnsuseAt 


OBiorar ntDUBTBY 

Presidiflg ilM Aaowl Qeoerat Meeting 
j[ tbe AsBoeiated Oement Companies Ltd. at 
lotnbay. Sir B. F. Mody, the Cbairman, said 
hat the resoits ebowed a oonsiderable 
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improvement over those of the previous 
year. Commenting on the uneconomic 
competition with which the Company had to 
contend, he said : 

“To put it quite bluntly, the economics of 
tbe cement trade are being completely 
ignored by this amazing and indiscriminate 
onslaught on tbe available markets in tbe 
country. We have never been, and do not 
desire to be, a monopolistic concern. Our 
objective all along' has been to serve tbe 
needs of the consuming public by production 
regulated according to demand, and from 
time to time to effect a balance between the 
interests of the investor and those of the 
consumer by a steady well-directed policy of 
price redactions voluntarily undertaken 
without any pressure from any interests, 
competing or otherwise.” 

TATA CHEMICALS LIMITED 

Oooe again tbe Boose of Tatas are 
launching out into what is a comparatively 
new but an essential key industry for 
India. The Tata Chemicals Ltd. will 
rnaoufacture heavy obemioale such as 
Soda Ash and Caustic Soda, and fertilizers 
such as Ammoninm Salts and Potash. 
Daring the last 20 years imports of 
these heavy ohemioals have Overdoubled 
and the flgure now stands at about 
74,000 tone. The Tata Chemical Company 
will be the first Indian Company to 
tnanufaoture suoh cbeinicals. 
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BBTDBIir OP POBFEITED LAKD8 

The tittle village of Varad in the 
Bardoli Taloq in Surat District witnessed 
an impressive ceremony on January 29, 
in connexion with the return of the 
forfeited lands to their original owners. 
Both Mahatma Oandhi and Sardsr Vallahhai 
Patel attended the function. 

Tbe Bod. Mr. Morarji Desai, Bevenue 
Minister, Government of Bombay, announced 
that all tbe forfeited lands in the Surat, 
district bad now been returned to their 
original owners. > 

Mahatma Gandhi said that although 
the occasion was undoubtedly a very 
auspicious one, he desired to make his 
audience bear in mind that they should 
know bow to be prepared once again 
should the occasion arise to lose their 
now restored lands. 

Sardar Patel paid a tribute to the 
valcnir of the Gujarat peasants. 

THE BENT CLAIM 

Speaking on tbe Estates Land Act 
'Committee's report in tbe Madras Legislative 
Council, the Hon. Mr. C. Rajagopalaobariar, 
Prime Minister, said the Government 
would not reject the appeal for justice to 
tbe zemindars, whatever tbe oonsequenoes 
or 'cost might be. But the same consi¬ 
deration should be extended to tbe ryot 
and the cultivator. Unqualified pity for 
tbe poor was resiionsibio for tbe Com¬ 
mittee's proposals. 

He maintained that the patladar and 
not tbe zemindar was the owner of the 
land and that tbe zemindar was only 
tbe holder of an office created for tbe 
collection of revenue. 

There was no question of confiscation 
or expropriation. On the contrary, to 
give the zemindar tbe right to the land 
and the right to take half tbe gross 
produce as rent, according to a hard¬ 
hearted assessment of current prices, 
would mean the expropriation of tbe 
entire land of the ryot. 

OBANT TO CATTLE BHOW 80CIETIBS 

A non-recurring grant of Bs. 2,60,000 
has been made by tbe Government of 
India to the All-India Cattle Show 
Society, whiob has now been registenA 
and placed on a footing of permanence. 
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INDIAN LABtrE IN MALAYA 

lo a memorandani 8obmii.i>d to the 
Government o( India, the Central Indian 
Association of Malaya make the following 
snggestioDB 

“Labour In Malaya ia South Indian, and on 
this question Madraa is more vitally interested 
than any other Province. We ouggeat that the 
task of working out the policy of the Government 
of India as regards emigration to Malaya might 
well be handed over to the Madras Government. 
What we have in mind is. a Department of 
Malayan Emigration under the immediate control 
of the Madras Government, who will be in charge 
of the selection, recruitment and despatch of 
labourers requisitioned by Malaya according to 
her needs.” 

The memorandum states that while the Indian 
community in Malaya is highly gratified at the 
temporary suspension of emigration to Malaya 
and the stand taken by the Government of India 
to check the methods by which Malayan employers 
managed to procure “voluntary” emigrants in 
large numbers, they feel at the same time that 
the whole question has to be examined an^ an 
arrangement based on full recognition of the 
principles that should guide Malayan emigration 
hereafter should l>e entered into l>otweeo tho 
Government of India and the Malayan authorities 

PLANTATION LABOUR 

The Ministers in charge of Industries 
and Labour, Agricnltural ahd Bural 
Development and Public Health have Ijad 
occasion reoently to investigate on the 
spot the conditions of labour obtaining 
in the Plantations in the Anamallais. 
Mr. D. N. Stratbie, I.C.S., whom the 
Government snbseqnently deputed to examine 
these conditions in greater detail has. 
after oonsnltation with the interests 
concerned, submitted an interesting 
report. In the light of the material before 
them, the Government now proceed to 
make the following recommendation : — 

“ The Oommissioner of Labour considers 
that as in the case of the higher paid 
employees on the estates, the cats imposed 
On the basio rates of wages daring the 
period of depression should now be removed. 
The Government agree with the Com¬ 
missioner of Labour and consider that 
this recommendation ehonld be given effect 
to at least from May 1, 1988. The tea 
iadnatry to-day ia prosperous enough to 
be able to afford to pay better wages to 
the workers. The basic rates of wages 
should accordingly be revised,” 
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A NATIONAL FLAG WSffl EOBMA 

In recognition of the ^sitioa of Burma 
as a unit of the Enjpire, His ’ Majesty 
has approved of a national Sag for Burma 
which hitherto bad no distinotive flag. 

The flag approved is a Blue Ensign, 
bearing in the Ply emblem, an emblem 
of a peacock in natural colours on a 
circular gold background. The peacock is 
generally regarded as a national emblem 
of Burma. • 

'GLADSTONE AND TEA 

Mr. Gladstone used to boast that he 
consumed more tea between the hours 
of midnight and 4 a.ra. than any other 
man in the House of Commons. When 
he was not in the House but in his own bed, 
he used to fill his hot-water bottle with 
boiling tea in order that it might fulfil 
the twofold purpose of warming his feet 
and quenching his thirst. 

Y. M. C. A. IN GERMANY 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
at Dresden, Leipzig, Chemnitz, Plaun, 
Zwickau and Burgstead has been dissolved. 
Its property will be liquidated. 
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INOO-BRITISH TRADE AGR 

By Me. GAGANVIHARI L. MB5TA 
(President, fndian Chamber of Commerce, Caleutia) 




T he oonolasion of the protracted 

negotiations for an Indo-British Trade 
Agreement to replace the Ottawa Fact 
brings into relief the vital importance of 
the British textile indnstry in Indo-British 
trade relationship. From the early days 
of the Bast India Company, Lancashire 
lias thrived on political influence exerted 
through Parliament and the India OfSoe 
and has enjoyed a privileged position in 
the Indian market. It is now apparent 
that although bilateral trade beneflts and 
reciprocity between members of the British 
Commonwealth have been urged as grounds 
for preferential treatment to Imperial 
goods, the main purpose of the trade 
negotiations has been to assist Lancashire 
to recapture some portion of its lost 
market in India. The economic position 
3f the British cotton industry has been 
worsening rapidly of late and the indnstry 
las, therefore, been demanding that special 
ittention should be paid to the claims 
>f the cotton trade in negotiating oom- 
neroial treaties -and agretemente. This 
lemand, of course, ignores the theory 
mderlying trusteeship and mandates, 
woause .^s long as Britain professes to 
;ovem Colonial possssaions and Dependencies 
n the interests of its inhabitants, it has 
so right to impose lianoashire goods on 


them either by excluding cheaper products 
which they can afford to buy from other 
countries or by preventing the growth of 
indigenous industries in such territories. 
Hor are the possibilities of helping 
Lancashire by means of trade agreements 
very great in practice. It is noteworthy, 
however, that during the whole of the 
• Indo-British trade negotiations, the pivotal 
point has been the question of preference 
to imports of British piece-goods:' Instead 
of the interests of the consumers being 
tlK plea, as hitherto, for not preventing 
British imports, the interests of the Indian 
agriculturist is the ground on wbieh 
Lancashire demands preference. Cotton 
was being produced all these years in 
India, but it was not considered worthy 
of purchase by Lancashire. The hearts of 
the Lancashire manufacturers have been 
filled with Imperial emotion only when 
they could not market their goods in 
India, . and after Japan entered into 
bilateral arrangement with India based on 
purchase of > cotton against export of 
cotton piece-goods. Moreover, the 
increase in the purchase of Indian 
cotton by the United Sqigdom has been 
hardly adequate and ' when it reached 
its peak in 1986-87, it was due to the 
price parity being in favoqr of lodiiin 
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cotton M compared to American or 
Egyptian cotton. 

The new Agreement r'-inly hinges 
npon the elaborate proposals to link np 
the imports of United Kingdom cotton 
piece-goods with exports of Indian cotton 
to the'United Kingdom. It is mentioned 
in the text of the Agreement that 
the object of the new Agreement was to devise 
a Boheme which would meet ■ the demand for a 
loweriog of the duty on United Kingdom cotton 
piooo-gooda without injuring Indian interests and 
at the Vame time securing an expanding market 
for Indian cotton in Britain. 

In other words, the object of the 
whole Agreement is to preserve the 
Indian market for Lancashire piece- 
goods even if it is at the cost of 
the interests not only of Indian con¬ 
sumers bnt of the national textile 
industry itself. The plain fact must be 
faced that the Indian taxpayer and 
consumer have to pay for the inability 
of the British manufacturer to compete 
with his foreign rival as well as bis 
Indian competitor in the Indian market 
on equal terms. Textile interests hnd 
experts will no doubt examine all the 
details of the sliding scale provided in 
the Agreement along with its system of 
rewards and punishments. But certain 
brood facts are evident even to a layman. 
The minimnm limit for the import of 
Lancashire piece-goods into India, which 
is 860 million yards, has been placed at 
a much higher level than was recommended 
by the unofficial Advisers in their report 
in September 1988 and also exceeds the 
last year's total import of 960 million 
yards and this year’s estimate of about 
900 million yarda It is necessary to 
point out in .this connection that the 
IHTOteotive duty of 26 per oent. to the 
Indiao textile indnstry against imports of 
British j^eoc'goods was already redooed to 


20 per cent, in Jane 1089' and will no« 
be brought down to 18 cent, by thf 
new Agreement. Moreover, ae the imports 
will not come up to the stipulated 
minimum, there will be a farther reduction 
of 2J per cent, in the import doty 
according to the ternts of the new 
Agreement, thereby making, it a duty 
of 12i per oent, Thus the duty on 
imports of . British piece-goods wilt be 
halved in the course of three years. 
On the other hand, the cost of manufacture 
of 'finer piece-goods, which particularly 
compete against Lancashire imports, has 
been enhanced through the recent increase 
in the import duty on raw cotton. 
Nor is that all. Preference, if it has 
any necessity or meaning, shonld involve 
differentiation in import duties between 
the different countries sending their goods 
to India. But in this instance, preference 
to British piece-goods means an artificial 
restriction on the development and growth 
of the Indian textile industry. The 
very fact that the minimum import 
of piece-goods laid down in the Agreement 
is nearly 160 to 226 million yards 
more than the present imports involves 
a corresponding redaction in the production 
of Indian textile mills. This is objectionable 
in principle and detrimental to national 
economic interests in practice. It may 
be that in the absence of a planned 
economy for India, and in view of the 
doctrine of autarchy and national self- 
sufficiency in seveial Enropean countries, 
India may bare to make some special 
arrangements for the disposal of its 
surplus cotton. For this purpose, the 
Indian textile industry might have to be 
oalted npon to undergo some sacrifice in 
the wider interests of the country and, 
partioularly, of the ooltivator*. But the 
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jacriftoe • demand®® ia the new Agreement 
is far in exoeei of whafc ie equitable and 
what would ba¥e been oonoeded if India 
had been negotiating with Britain on a 
basis of equality. and nntramelled by 
constitutional limitidiions or political 
subordination. Imperial preference in one 
form or another has become an integral 
part of our fiscal policy and a sine qua 
non of protection to elndian industries. 
It is one thing to arrive at bilateral 
agreements or pacts on a free and equal 
basis for reciprocal benefits. It is quite 
another thing to compel India to give 
lirefer&nces to British goods ag a price 
of protection to indigenous industries, 
which question should be judged one its 
own merits. It is no secret that some 
sort of preference for steel and textile 
industries of Britain has been made a 
condition for the grant of protection to 
Indian industries, whatever the form in 
which this condition might be disguised. 
Tliero is no genuine reciprocity or 
preferential teatment in such arrangements, 
which are the outcome of political 
relationship between Britain and India. 

Nor do the terms about the off-take of 
Indian cotton by the United Kingdom 
provide a quid pro quo for the restrictions 
and burdens which are to be imposed on 
tlio textild^ industry. The note submitted 
bv tlio unofficial Advisers to the Government 
of India in September last, and the 
eslimates by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, indicate that it is possible for 
Ijancashire to consume upto 1 million bales 
of Indian cotton. The minimum stipulation 
in the new Agreement, however, is only of 
100.000 bales which is even below the 

offtake by Lancashire daring the last 

three financial years by abont 100,000 
hales. Apart from the fact that the 

quantity laid down in the Agreement 

falls below the minimum demand, there 
is no stipulation regarding the quality to 
be taken by the United Kingdom which, 
according to the suggestion of the 
unofficial Advisers, shoold have included 
at least 65 per cent, of Bengal, Oomras, 
Berar and other abort and fair staple 
varieties. 

The other provisions of the Agreement, 
although important in themselves, have 
receive and will receive relatively lees 


public attention, as they have been over¬ 
shadowed by the proposals relating to 
cotton textile imports. It might be stated, 
however, that although the unofficial 
Advisers recommended that the preferences 
granted to the United Kingdom in the 
Indian market should not exceed Bs. )t 
orores, the present Agreement proposes 
to grant preference of over . double 
that _ figure, namely. Bs. 768 lakhs. 
This is much more than need be given to 
the United Kingdom, particularly because 
these imports mainly consist of manufac¬ 
tured goods, in some of which at any 
rate Great Britain is and might prove a 
keen competitor of our nascent or growing' 
industries. Besides, such imports might 
also affect, to a lesser or greater degree, 
the development of new indnstries within 
the country. It is essential to add in 
this oonnection that the Ottawa preferences 
do not include steel, which is not a part 
of the Trade Agreement but should be taken 
into •consideration in assessing the value 
of preferences granted to Great Britain in 
the Indian market. As regards preferences 
derived by India in the United Kingdom 
market, the bulk of them is raw materials, 
some of which like jute or mica or 
myrabolaras are monopolies, while others like 
tea are governed by the international 
restriction. scheme. The unofficial Advisers 
have calculated that out of the figure of 
Bs. 88i orores on which India gets preference 
in the United Kingdom market under the 
Ottawa Agreement, there are goods worth 
only about Bs. 6 crores on which 
India enjoys effective preference. Even 
if the insurance value of the preference 
on other goods is taken into account, 
the value of effective preference enjoyed 
by India in the United Kingdom is not 
more than what it would be on a trade 
of Bs. 11 orores. Borne of these 
preferences, such as on jute, coir, undressed 
leather, spices, tobacco, oastorseed, ground¬ 
nuts, cotton yarns and manufactures, eto.,_ 
existed even before the Ottawa Agreement 
and did not constitute any gain' out 
of that Agreement. Nevertheless, the 
total value of these preferences is to be 
reduced under the pretqpt Agreement. 
It should be emphasised that these raw 
materials are in several respects essential 
to Great Britain, particnloriy when Great 
Britain is rearming so fe^erishl} (md 
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when ooQotries like Oermsoy are 
demaadiag the ratnrn of Colonies in 
order to obtain the supply of raw 
materials. 

If a Trade Agreement between India 
and England is to be based on ' any 
principle of guid pro guo. or reciprocity, 
what are called items of “ invisible 
imports'' into India shonld be fnlly taken 
into aooonnt and sbonid receive a 
recognised bargaining statns. The payments 
which India has to make in respect of 
the services snoh has banking, shipping, 
insnranee, etc., should strictly be t^en 
into account in determining the balance 
of payments as between India and Britain. 
It is disappointing to note in this ' 
connection that the opportunity of this 
Trade Agreement was not availed of to 
secure a reasonable share of the Indo- 
British maritime trade for Indian shipping. 
India’s bargaining power based on India’s 
market ^ could and should have been 
utilised in order to secure the expansion 
of _ Indian shipping in this trade. In ' 
Britain’s Trade Agreements with Soviet 
Bnssia and Lithuania, provisions have' 
been made for the utilisation of British 
shipping services in those maritime trades 
and British shipping interests have 
demanded that in Trade Agreements 
concluded by the British Government,' a 
specific share of the carrying trade 
should be reserved for British shipping. 


Indeed, British shipping made this claim 
even in respect of the Indo-Jopanese 
maritime trade which is baked on India’s 
mark^. Indian shipping is entitled to 
demand that it shonld have an ^equate 
participation in such trades as emanate from 
India or are based on India's purchases. 

It cannot be gainsaid that any Trade 
Agreement betweeq Great Britain and 
India in the present political relationship 
between the two countries is bound to 
be of an unequal nature. Trade advantage 
or preference, conceded to Great Britain 
under this Agreement will be stereo^pefi 
into a trade privilege whose continuance 
and .permanence in the Indian fiscal 
policy will be ensured in future. The 
very nature of India’s export trade makes 
it imperative that any Trade Agreement 
with Great Britain shonld not jeopardise 
its foreign trade with other non-Empire 
countries or weaken India’s bargaining 
power vis-a-vis such countries. It is 
essential that India’s export trade should 
be considered in a comprehensive manner 
so as to co-ordinate its internal economic 
development with its export trade on the 
one hand and its external obligations on 
the other. The Indo-British Trade 
Agreement arrived at after nearly two 
and a half years’ negotiations is unfortu¬ 
nately such as cannot satisfy conditions 
ifundamental to the national economy 
'of India. 


INDIA’S FINANCES 

By Db. P. S. LOEANATHAN, m.a., D.Bc. (soon.) (iiond.) 

I . . 


T he flnemoes of India both at the 
Centre and in the Provinces have 
now entered upon a critical phase. The 
Central Government and most of the 
provincial governments found themselves 
on i^e wrong side abd bad to resort to 
varions expedients to balance thhUr budgets 
daring the year that has just elapsed. 
The fall in Customs revenne was so 
setioos that despite oonsiderahle economies 
in Aikll Works and civil administration, 
tee Government of India was compelled 
to reaort Ae a ivdd on Sinking Fund to 
make bi^& ends meet. In the provhioial 


sphere on account of famines, floods and 
other vicissitndas of Natnre, many of the 
provinces had to surrender a considerable 
percentage Of land revenue and had to 
incnr additional expenditure to meet the 
resnltant distrMs. The decline in the 
yield from etamps and registration was 
wide-spread throughout India and the fail 
in revenne seems to be of a permaneot 
natnre. The methods adopted by provincial 
governments to meet the deficit varied from 
province to province. - The Madras Govern¬ 
ment found in the Minor Ports Fund a 
oonvenienl windfall just sntSdent to wipe 
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oat the* deSoit, Some provinoee reeortied 
to freeh tosstidn wbtte others were canteot 
to allow a dimieotion in their revenue 
reserves. It was left to Bengal, however, 
to adopt the nnenviable method of trying 
to meet the onrrent and prospective 
dedoita by resorting to a loan of one orore 
of rupees. 

Again, the financial year 1988-89 is notable 
for another event of great importance. 
Xbe elaborate and finely balanced financial 
structure so carefully built up by the 
Qo^^nment of India Act, 198$, has revealed 
uertm weak and dangerous spots which, 
are likely to undermine it. Bources of 
revenue, definitely,, regarded as fetlling 
within the Central or Federal sphere, 
were subjected to a flank attack by 
provincial governments with results highly 
damaging to the integrity of Federal 
finance. Whatever the legal aspect of 
the matter, taxes like sales taxes and 
employment taxes impinge upon the same 
sphere, have the same incidence and affect 
the same " subjects ” as Excise duties and 
Income-taxes. Where two Governments, 
each exercising its own right, begin to 
tax commodities and income without 
regard to the effects of each other’s 
action, the result would be an intolerable 
increase in the price of the articles 
taxed apd in the burden on the taxpayer. 

The need for a new adjustment of 
finances between the Centre and the 
Provinces cannot long be deferred. But 
the problem is by no means easy of 
solution. The provincial governments are 
firmly convinced that the Centre must 
give up further revenues to the provinces, 
so that the latter may go forward with 
their nation-building activities. Thus the 
Finance Minister of Bombay, in presenting 
the budget for 1989-40, said: 

W« have reached the utmost limits of tax 
poseihilitiee. Further essistaoce must come from 
the Ceatre. 

The same idea was expressed in Madras 
by her Premier Finance Minister in even 
more strong language: 

“The proper solution of the floanoiai imblem 
on which prohibition hangs is finally the rSduotion 
of CMitral expenditure end the tmnefer .of more 
reveause to the ptovinose. The time will arrive 
when the weight of these burdens wiU futnieb 


the justifioation and the atreogth for readjuetmsnt 
betweoi tire Oentie and the Provinces.'' 

But there is grave doubt if the Central 
Government Oonld surrender any fresh 
revenues to provinoes beyond the obligation 
it has undertaken to give up SO per cent, 
of the income-tax in a short period of 
time. The Central Government’s budget 
for 1989-40 round about 62 orores of 
rupees of reveuue and expenditure shows 
how narrow are the margins available for 
further taxation Or retrenchment. The 
Defence expenditure has settled itself round 
about Rs. 45 orores and considering the 
world situation it cannot be regarded as 
excessive, although greater effloienoy may 
be secured by avoiding wastes of every 
kind. Interest rates having considerably 
declined during the last few years, the 
service of internal and external debt has 
reached the lowest practical point. There 
is probably some room for economy in 
civil administration, bat the possibilities 
thereof have been undoubtedly exaggerated. 
In the sphere of taxation there is 
hut littlo scope for any large increase, as 
.Customs duties in general ace as high as 
is consistent with a maximum yield. The 
yield of increased income-tax has to be 
shared with the provinces, while as 
regards internal Excise, the recent decision 
of,the Federal Court actually amounts to 
saying that the Centre has no exclusive 
jurisdiction but that it must shore with 
the provinces a concurrent jurisdiction. 
In the circumstances it would be excessive 
optimism to hold that much can be 
expected from the Centre. Indeed, one 
has to be thankful that the budget of 
the Government of India was balanced 
withont any additional taxation other than 
the doubling of the import duty on raw 
cotton—a measure as iudefensible as it is 
unnecessary. The argument that the tax 
will cause the growth of long staple 
cotton in India neglects both the 
geographical and time factors involved 
in the process and affords no justification 
for placing a handicap on an industry 
by taxing its raw material. 

That the financial position of provinoes 
is in a quandary and mnst be rescued 
from the very difficult plight into which 
it has fallen cannot be doubted. 
Nature and man have both combined 
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bring about this situation. Flood and 
famine have caused serious inroads into 
the finanoiai equiJibrinm of Congress and 
non-Congress provinces alike and the 
Punjab and Bengal no less than Madras, 
United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa have 
suffered therefrom. But it is the social 
policy of Congress Governments both in 
regard to expenditure end in social reform 
, that holds the key to the financial 
condition of the provinces. Every province 
where Congress is in power has definitely 
quickened the pace at which prohibition 
is applied. Bombay by one large bound 
has resolved upon having prohibition in 
one-third of its total area and with that 
end is giving up this year a revenue 
of Bs. ISO lakhs besides the Be. 80 lakhs 
surrendered Inst year. In the United 
Provinces four more districts will be 
brought within the prohibition area in the 
coming year. Central Provinces have an 
ambitions plan of completing prohibition in 
the entire province in three or four further 
instalments. It is only in Madras that 
her conservative Finance Minister is wisely 
proceeding step by step and has brought 
only one more district into the prohibi¬ 
tion belt. The financial effects of prohi¬ 
bition are everywhere now apparent, and 
the difficulties envisaged in the review of 
provincial finance by the present writer 
a year ago’' are now seen to be graVe 
and real. 

It provinces have boldly sacrificed large 
bits of revenue by their policy of prohi¬ 
bition,. they have not desisted from pushing 
on with their plans of economic and 
social amelioration. While the revenue 
has shrunk, expenditure increases and the 
gap widens. Only the Punjab and Bengal 
have been content to have a mere carrying- 
on-budget. It must be said to the credit 
of the financiers in charge of provincial 
finance that they have not allowed 
expenditure on nation-building activities 
to be curtailed. The new direotion given 
to plans of economic improvement and 
rnral welfare oontinues to govern 
Congress policy, and if anything, the 
pace, is quickening. Thus in the 
oomiog year Bombay has planned for 
a new scheme of rural development 
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by whiofa at the yillage end a paid worker 
i« appointed for a oompeot group of 
villages who will be the aAlaried - secretary 
of the panehayaU, oO'OpprMii'TO societies 
and other rural ossoaiutions. An extra 
provision of Bs. Bi lakhs is also i^ovided 
for the additional staff required for the 
rural development department. The United 
Provinces has embarked upon a definite 
road programme to be competed in three 
years costing about Bs. 2 orores. With a 
view to placing rural economic development 
on firm fonndations, a rural development 
bill is shortly to be introduced. TJiq 
Gentral Provinces, Orissa and even NOTth- 
West FronJier Province have sought to 
expaml their expenditure on education, 
medical relief and public health in the 
rural areas. 

Further, the idea of planned expenditure 
to which reference was made in the 
previous review of provincial finance still 
continues to govern the policy of public 
expenditure. The Eoad Fund of the 
United Provinces, the Special Development 
Fond in Bombay, the Village Develop¬ 
ment Fund in Orissa, the Water Supply 
Fund in Madras and the Special 
Development Fund in the Punjab are all 
efforts at planned finance by which 
important schemes of expenditnre are placed 
beyond the hazards of finetuating current 
budgets. lu all the above instances, 
sanctioned expenditnre will run continuously 
without fear of funds lapsing on a 
particular date. Expenditure from these 
ear-marked funds will not he affected by 
the revenue sarplnses or deficits. India’s 
fluanoe ministers are to be congratulated 
on chalking out an independent line of 
budgetary practice which is entirely in 
consonance with the spirit of the times. 

But the problem of finding funds to 
replace the loss of revenne from prohibition 
and to finance new expenditure is becoming 
more and more pressing, and everywhere 
finance ministers have &own a surprising 
degree of ingenuity in embarking upon new 
schemes of taxation with a view to getting 
increased resources at their command. 
They are also determined not to restriot 
expenditnre on welfare aotivities and 
are prepared to take the bull by the 
home and extricate themselves by hold 
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fiction from the dilemiAn of Drink vs. 
Bdiioation presentoa by their opponents. 
It is, however, o^swiry to examine their 
new proposals of taxation to find out 
bow far they are prodnotive and conform 
to sound canons of taxation. Before doing 
so. attention should be drawn to the 
strikingly new i^nt of view stressed by 
the Premier ^ Madras in respect of 
prohibition. Hitherto prohibition was only 
rifgarded by friends and critics alike as 
a powerful engine of social reform. But 
been rightly pointed out that it 
is ^o a method of redistributing taxation 
more equitablyfor liquor Excise tax bore 
very hardly on some of the poorest 
sections of the population and prohibition 
has released them from this intolerable 
burden. It is but right that in any 

review of the new measures of taxation, 
full allowance must be given to the 

favourable distributional aspect of the 
abolition of Excise duties. 

The tax proposals adopted or suggested 
in the provinces fall under two or three 
distinct heads. The most important is the 
group of taxes failing under the category 
of Sales Taxes. Since the Central Provinces 

introduced the sales tax on petrol and 

succeeded in getting the decision of the 
Federal Court in its favour, nearly all 
provinces have embarked upon sales tax 
on petrol and motor spirits, while a few 
have extended it to include other articles 
like electricity, tobacco, etc. Bombay has 
extended the principle to include a tax 
on cloth. But retail sale of motor spirit 
is now subject to a tax in nearly all the 
provinces. Few will be found to question 
the sonndness or the equity of a sales 
tax on petrol. Not that it has no 
injurioni effect on transport or on the 
poor bus passengers. But its adverse 
effeots are negligible. Electricity tax 
cannot also be condemned, although here 
it is doubtful if nearly as much revenue 
cannot be obtained at least in Madras by 
way of profit by the Government’s owner¬ 
ship and management of hydro-eleotrio 
industry. 

Another category of new taxes falls 
within the group of income and property 
taxes. The taxation of agriooltnral inoomes 
proposed in Bombay, Assam, and Bihar, 


the profession tax in Bengal, the property 
tax in Bombay are in principle unobjec¬ 
tionable, though in their detailed application 
may reveal some defects which should be 
rectified. For example, the somewhat 
high property tax proposed to be levied 
In Bombay City for provincial expenditure 
is of doubtful expediency. 

But of all the now tax measures in 
the anvil, two have come up for special 
attention. One is the employment tax iir 
the United Provinces and the other is 
the turnover tax in Madfas., The 
employment tax is a graduated tax, 
levied on all incomes over Bs. 2.C00 
within a minimum tax of Bs. 90 per 
annum rising in amount till it reaches 
Ks. 82,000 per annum on incomes 

exceeding Bs. 8 lakhs per annum. That 
it partakes of the nature of an income- 
tax and, therefore, entrenches upon thji 
Federal sphere and that in effect W 
effects a cut in salaries ail round cannot W 
doubted. If a reduction in salaries is the end 
in view, the United Provinces’ employment 
• tax is a more sensible way of bringing 
it about than the proposed cots in the 
salaries of Government servants alone 
sought to,be introduced in various provinces. 

Of even more controversial kind is the 
general turnover tax proposed in Madras. 
The tax is to be i per cent, on sales 
of goods of all kinds, the only goods that 
are exempt being’ agricultural commodities 
raised by the cultivators and sold by them 
directly. Businesses with annual turnover 
of less than Bs. 10,000 are exempt and 
those having a turnover between Bs. 10,000 
and Bs. 40,000 will be taxed at fixed 
consolidated rates. The general turnover 
tax in Western countries and in America 
was born in crisis and has ever since 
been the subject of acute controversy. 
It is uncertain and uneven in its 
incidence and is entirely regressive. It 
offends against the principle of taxing 
according to ability. It is administratively 
difficult to collect. Bat it has one great 
virtue, produotivity. Even allowing for 
exemptions, it is likely to yield a very 
considerable revenue to the Government. 

But if the tax is not to result in an 
intolerable harden on the poor consumer, 
or in the wiping oat of. the merobant 
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trading on very low margins, the tax 
shoald be levied at a very low rate. The 
proposed rate of 4 pet cent, is excessive 
and should be ' limited to 1/12 
even 1/16 per cent. Otherw/se many 
a trade will be adversely hit and .the 
cumulative effect of taxation at various 
intermediate stages between production 
and filial consumption will raise prices 
seriously. If the revenue be found inade¬ 
quate, it should be possible to select 
certain commodities for special retail sales 
tux; for example, cloth, cement, motor 
tyres, Jsea, etc. 

One thing is clear and that is the 
future of prohibition bangs upon the 
willingness of the public to bear the 
burden of new taxation. The future of 
provincial finance is indeed grave. But 
the fact that the provincial governments 
are facing up to the problem and are 
prepared to embark upon apparently 
unpopular schemes of taxation with a view 
to achieving their end shows both the 
strength of their convictions and their 
courage in execution. , 

A landmark in the history of provincial 
finances is the floatation of Treasury bills 
by Madras and the United .Provinces. 
While the revenue oomes in big bits 
only in certain months of the year, Vhe 
expenditure is continuous and the lag of 
revenue behind expenditure has been met 
by the issue of Treasury bills. Although 
this year the Governments bad to pay 
rather heavily for short-term funds, the 
principle of going to the market for 


short-term funds is of gneat moment 
Treasury bills with a onrrenoy of sjj 
mosths were issued in Madras lui; 
August and since then 8 months bilk 
were issued. The total issiae of Treasurv 
bills for 1089-40 is estimated to be 
Be. 5 crores in Madras. 

In the view of the present writer, the 
ultimate solution of the problem of 
provincial finance lies In inoreasing tbe 
earning power of the masses of the 
population. For this purpose, schemes of 
rural development and welfare, which ^re 
now in contemplation in many pro^noes, 
are nndo^tedly eseentiol. But equally 
important is the preparation of a carefully 
planned scheme of capital expenditure in all 
provinces. Madras, United Provinces and 
the Punjab are ahead of others in this 
respect. But it is unfortunate that the 
pace has considerably slackened during 
this year and further diminntion in 
capital expenditure is likely to occur in 
the next year. With the exception of 
Bihar, where Es. 2i orores is provided 
for rural grid eleotrifloation scheme, the 
other Provinces have budgeted for 
diminished capital expenditure. But the 
development of irrigation, electric, road 
and housing schemes and other works 
of public utility oombined with planned 
industrial and rural development will alone 
secure the necessary basis for the raising 
of large revenues for the growing needs 
of the provinces. The credit of tbe 
provinces stands high and must be 
utilised fully to seonro a vast increase 
in the purchasing power of the people. 
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DO WHAT YOU WILL ” 

Bt Me. ANILBABAN BOY 


M ODEBN rationalistio ciTilisstion seeiiiB 
to be redooing itself to absardity. 
It has not only created more evils than 
wbat it has onred, it is ontting the very 
branch on which it sits. Civilisation 
began when men fonnd the state of the 
cave-man ■ an intolerable one. In that 
men had no rules «or principles 
consmously laid down to regglate their 

lives, they followed their natural impulses 

• 

and lived a beastly life as best as they 
(^ould. But human beings were not 
meant to live eternally in that condition 
though in their upward evolution men had 
to pass through it. They felt the urge 
towards a higher life of peace and beauty 
and love and joy and they fonnd that 
the natural state was not at all conducive 
to the fulfilment of these high aspirations. 
So they evolved rules and laws to 
discipline their crude natural impulses, so 
that men might have sufficient freedom 
and opportunity to develop their potentia¬ 
lities. These rules and laws founded on 
deep insight and age-long experience 
constituted the Shastra of all civilised 
peoples. They found sanction in the 
moral and religions impulses inherent in 
men, and civilisation grew up on that 
basis. But now the whole edifice seems 
to be on the point of collapse. People 
find religion, morality, idealism all to be 
mere social conventions or illusions which 
have done more harm than good. They 
seem to have been instruments of tyranny 
in the hands of onsoropalous exploiters. 
The modern man is for sweeping away all 
these illusions and going back to the 
freedom of the cave-man. As twentieth 
century Science under the lead of Einstein 
W 


and Minkowisky has found that there is 
nothing fixed or stable in this world 
that everything is in a state of 
flux, so civilisation under the lead of 
Science has found that all human s’tondarda 
are mere makeshifts and have no stable 
or eternal values. Even Science itself has 
been overtaken by this nemesis. It is 
now being widely realised that •Science 
cannot give us any certain truths; it is 
also n body of conventions or illusions. 
" Then where are we to stand, Mother 
Tara?" The reply of rationalism seems 
to bo that there is no such resting place; 
you must constantly whirl on the wheels 
of .your blind passions and impulses. 
“ Science itself,” says Aldous Huxley, the 
arch-highbrow of modern times, “ is no 
'truer than common sense or lunacy than 
art or religion. Every human mood has 
a philosophy and morality appropriate to 
it; one is not more authoritative than 
another; do what yon will.” 

This attitude of the modern mind seems 
to have given a charter to the grossest 
passion in men and women, and passions, 
as is well known, never follow the dictates 
of reason. Given a free rein, they are 
bound to produce anarchy everywhere. 
Thus rationalistic civilisation is digging 
its own grave. 

Through thousands of years the crude 
natural impuless in men have been kept 
in some sort of check by social conven¬ 
tions and moral and spiritual ideals. Now 
they are coming up with a vengeance. 
This is seen specially in the matter of 
sex, the most turbulent *of all natural 
impulses. It is not that people did not 
commit excesses before; but that was 
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regarded as an error, as a sin; and the 
good sense of men always Btrires to keep 
it in its proper place. But now it is being 
openly preached that sex has nothing to 
do with ethics or morality. The sex 
impulse, naturally too strong to require 
any eneouragement, is being fanned by 
every possible means. The result is a 
sex-ohsossion which is making men and 
women worse than beasts, worse because 
animal% never commit excesses like 
human beings who have not learned 
to discipline themselves. A shrewd English 
observer thus writes about the condition 
now prevailing in Europe, the centre of 
modern civilisation: " What with Freud 

and the cinema and the enfranchised 
women writers, the susceptible mind has 
to-day become sex-conscious to the point 
of obsession." 

And this is not confined to Europe; it, 
is spreading all over the world, and India 
has not been an exception. We have no 
lack of admirers of Freud; the 'cinema is 
doing havoc; our great novelist Samt- 
chandra has given us the fascinating 
portrait of an arch-highbrow in the 
character of Eamal in Seah Praahna. 
Eamal revels in trampling upon all 
moral and spiritual standards hitherto 
prized in India. Her message is : Disregard 
all external standards, be a law unto 
yourself, do what you will. This life is 
precarious, its joys are fleeting, wring as 
much honey out of it as yon can without 
bothering about any thing. 

But where does it lead, all this 
mad pursuit of sensuous pleasure ? Let 
Mr. Aldous Huxley himself say: " Me 
personally the _ unflagging pleasures of 
oontemporary cities leave most lugubriously 
unamnaed. The prevailing boredom—for 
oh, how desperately bored, in spite of 


their grim determination to have a Good 
Time the majority of pleasure-seekers are 
—the hopeless weariness infects roe. 
Among the lights, the alcohol, the 
hideous jazz noises, and the incessant 
movement I feel myself sinking into 
deeper and ever deeper despondency. By 
comparison with a night club, churches 
are positively gay.” This is a sad 
commentary on his own dictum: ‘ Do what 
you will. It*is not what it seems Jjpabe, 
a counsel* of freedom, so loved hy all 
right-thinking men. A man who gives a free 
rein to his impulses soon becomes a slave 
of his own passions, the worst of all slavery. 
It is for this reason that the spiritual 
discipline of India called them enemies, 
ripu, which must be conquered at the 
very beginning. By rejecting all traditional 
standards, modern civilisation is taking 
away the chief inducements to self-control 
without being able to substitute anything 
for them. Freud has said that death 
is the goal of life, that all life is a 
round-about way to the nirvana of death. 
" After life's fretful fever he sleeps well,” 
that is the only prospect the rationalist 
can hold before mankind. " Do what 
yon will" is not really giving a definite 
rule or standard of human action, but 
rather an admission that human reason 
cannot give any satisfactory solution. 
Whatever you do, you are bound to 
come to grief and at last to death. 
So let men do whatever they like and 
take the conseqnenoes. This is veritably 
a counsel of despair at which all 
rationalism is bound to arrive, sooner 
or later. 

II 

But rationalism is not the last word 
of humanity. This dismal view of human 
destiny rises only from a superfloiai 
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knowledge of the natnre of things. Those 
who have a deeper vision of Eeality and 
of the real nature of man, have seen 
that infinite joy and not " fretful fever 
Immortality and not death is the true 
promise of human life. Control of the. 
senses following external standards or 
shastras is not goal by itself but a 
means, a preparation for the divine 
freedom of the spiritual life. It is said 
dff the authority of modern ifsyoho-analysis 
that the repression of tlie natural 
impulses is responsible for much evil and 
useless suffering. But is this such a new 
truth unknown to the Indians? Must we 
go to Freud to learn this ? The Gita 
clearly lays down that the natural 
powers of men should not be mutilated 
by repression or self-torture. “All 
existences,” says the Gita, " follow their 
own nature and what shall coercion 
avail?” The modern cry is to do 

away with ail external standards and 
follow one’s own law. The Gita emphati¬ 
cally lays down: “ Death in one’s own 

law of being, awadharma, is better, 

perilous is it to follow an alien law.” 
And dharma does not moan religion, it 
means law of being: thus it is the dharma 
of fire to burn, it is the dhartna of 
water to cool. " The right order of 
human life as of the universe is preserved 
according to the ancient Indian idea by 
each individual being following faithfully 
his awadharma, the true law and form 
of his nature and the natnre of his kind 
and by the group being the organic 
collective life, doing likewise. The family, 
clan, caste, class, social, religious, industrial 
or other community, nation, people are 
all organic group beings that evolve their 
own dhartna and to follow it is the 
condition of their preservation, healthy 


continuity, sound action." No higher 
ideal of freedom has been preached or 
so systematically followed anywhere else 
in the world. 

Where then is the difference between 
the Indian ideal of awadharma and the 
modern cry of: “ Do what yon will ” ? 
The difference is in the depth of insight 
into the real nature of man. To the 
rationalist, human natnre consists of the 
ordinary feelings and sensation^ and 
emotions, thoughts and desires and actions. 
To the spiritual seer this is only the 
superficial nature of man full of discord, 
strife and sorrow. There is a higher 
nature in him made up of peace, harmony, 
light, bliss in which he is similar to the 

Divine. Man must discipline and purify 

* 

bis sensations and feelings, his thoughts 
and desires which constitute bis lower 
, nature so that he may be permanently 
established in his true divine nature and 
this is' the true object of all spiritual 
practice ‘or aadhana. The nature of 
sanvama or true self-discipline is made 
clear in the Gita: “ By the self thou 

sbouldst deliver the self, thou sbouldst 
not depress and cast down the self 
(whether by self-indulgence or suppression); 
for the self is the friend of the self 
and the self is the enemy. To the 
man is his self a friend in whom the 
lower self has been conquered by the 
higher seif; the lower self is as if an 
enemy and acts as an enemy.” Self- 
indulgence and suppression are both 
extremes which have to be avoided. 
Society being something like a machine 
is liable to go to one extreme or the 
other. India went to ^tbe extreme of 
suppression ; it became too civilised and has 
paid the penalty; the life-force of the 
people has been crushed by too morDy 
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rales and regalations, vidhi nishedha. The 
modern world is rasbing headlong towards 
the other extreme of ?elf-indalgenoe. Bat 
it is only by following the golden mean 
that we can speedily reach the goal. We 
have to discipline oar lower nature by 
following some shastra, that is, science 
of conduct based on the truths of human 
nature. But the last perfection will be 
reached when we shall go beyond all 
ehaatrA and external rule of conduct and 
shall be established in the freedom of 
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our higher nature. That is the last 
injunction to Arjuna in the Gita: “ Abandon 
all laws of conduct and take refuge in 
Me alone.” This "Me” is the God seated 
in every heart, the higher self of every 
human being. We have to find this 
Higher Self in us in which we are one 
with God and with all humanity. That 
is the spiritual basis on which alone man 
can realise his long-cherished ideals of 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and 
down the kingdom of Heaven on the earth. 


THE AIMS OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 

By Sib T. VIJAYAEAGHAVACHARYA. 


O NE of the most striking passages in 
the historic Montagu-Chelmsford 
report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
is where the authors refer to the, 
pathetic contentment of the dark, dumb 
millions of the Indian peasantry and express 
the hope that the political reforms they 
propose to inaugurate would rouse them 
out of it. It is doubtful if these reforms 
which were introduced in 1920 had the 
effect that was intended. Bat they 
certainly, by the transfer of agriculture 
and other nation-building subjects to the 
control of Ministers responsible to the 
Provinoisd Legislatures, aroused popular 
interest in the usually dry subject of 
agriculture. Ministers were pressed by their 
constituents to devote more attention 
to the development side of the State’s 
activities than their bureaucratic prede¬ 
cessors did. One of the ways in which 
this activity manifested itself was in the 
increased grants made by the Legislatures 
to agricultural departments. A comparison 
of the pro-War budgets with those of 1821 
and later years Mtablishes beyond doubt 


that the transfer was a salutary measure, 
though the extent of the benefit was 
often restricted by harassed Finance 
Members of Council, whose previous official 
training lay rather in the field of Law 
and Order than that of Economic 
development. The organisation of the 
Central Executive Government is still in 
the pre-War stage and the tendency 
to treat development as, comparatively 
speaking, a luxury comes out in those 
periodic fits of economy and retrenchment 
which attack Finance Members. On such 
occasions the scientific departments 
are the first to come under the axe. 
The administrator’s attitude towards these 
branches of State activity is reminiscent 
of the Middle Ages. Only we are more 
civilised in our methods. In those days 
they treated the scientists as professors 
of the black art and burnt them at the 
stake. We now retrench them. 

What the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
failed to accomplish has now been 
effectually done by the measure of 
provincial autonomy introduced about 
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twenty months ago. Xhe pathetic oon- 
teotment of the rural population has 
became a thing of the past. The trouble 
is no longer how to awaken the Indian 
countryside. Our problem is how to use 
this newly horn discontent as a lever to 
uplift the cultivators out of their 
age-long deplorable oondition. 

Returning to India after an absence of 
sn , months abroad, nothing impressed 
itself so much on me as the *new spirit 
that seemed to pervade the Indian 
countryside. It was a spirit of feverish 
restlessness, a feeling that they, the 
cultivators, had till now been treated 
as of no weight in the counsels of 
Government, and a slowly-forming deter¬ 
mination to assert themselves. I wondered 
what all this pointed to. Does it all 
mean that the peasantry is drifting away 
from its old moorings, that the discipline 
and self-restraint imposed for ages even 
more by religion than by the State are 
being lost, and that the old bases of 
life are being cut under? India is 
passing through omens, some of them 
formidable, into a new world. Wisdom and 
courage, perhaps even more of the latter 
quality than of the former, are required 
to guide the transition from the old 
world to the new. That the passage will 
be attended with a good deal of friction, 
that there will be many risks, pitfalls on 
the way, I have no doubt. But I am 
confident that tbe resources of Indian 
statesmanship will be found equal to the 
task, that the dangers will be surmounted, 
and that the transition will be accom¬ 
plished peacefully. The passage will take 
many years and, of course, I am assuming 
that India along with its fellows in the 
British Commonwealth will be safe from 
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the grave external dangers that now 
confront the civilised world. 

One of the most gratifying symptoms 
of the new spirit that is passing over 
India is the interest aroused in every 
part of the country in what is generally 
known as rural uplift or rural reconstruction 
It is, of course, no new thing, this work 
of social service in villages. Several 
voluntary organisations have been dealing 
with it for years, long before provincial 
autonomy, long before even tbe Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms. But it is no detraction 
from tbe admirable work of these bodies, 
and of the individuals whom I shall not 
mention specifically but whose names are 
held in honour, to say that their labours 
touched only tbe fringe of the problem. 
The field was so large, the workers were 
so few, and their efforts, dispersed over 
• an enormous area, were on-oo-ordinated. 
It is only in the last two years that Provinces 
have set up organisations that cover the 
whole ground with liSachinery to control 
and direct them from a provincial centre. 

In the course of my travels in India, 
I am often asked what is meant by rural 
uplift or rural reconstruction and what 
are its aims ? Some recent ' speakers at 
rural conferences have said that the 
words mean the infusing of new life into 
the villages and making the villagers 
happier. But while no doubt that should 
be the result of all such endeavours, we 
want some more specific statement of 
their aims. If I may venture to formulate 
them item by item, perhaps the following 
will serve as a rough and ready statement:— 

(l) tbe improvement of the material 
condition of the agriculturist, which will 
include measures for getting him a better 
price for bis products and for relieving 
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him or sasiog him from the burden of 
big indebtednegs; 

(2) the improvement from the sanitary 
point of view of his surroundings and 
the provision of better medical relief, not 
only during epidemics but normally 
throughout the year; 

(8) the improvement of rural education ; 

There are many schemes of educational 
improvement on foot and doubtless they 
will bp dealt with later on in this 
Conference by the distinguished men who 
are exports on the subject and whe have 
very kindly consented to assist us. What 
I have myself in mind is giving the 
cultivator that degree of literacy which 
will enable him to read with comfort a 
daily newspaper published in his own 
mother-tongue. Just enough in fact to 
prevent him from being imposed upon 
by the sharp wits of the urban area and) 
from being preyed upon by the underlings 
of the Government Departments ; 

(i) the provision of amenities in the 
village so as to make living in the village 
tolerable and make the villager’s life a 
little more colourful than it is now. 

A question, often warmly debated, is 
whether thv economic position of the 
agricultural classes in India has improved 
in the last one hundred years. I have 
been present at many discussions in which 
heated arguments have been used on both 
sides and when a vote was finally taken, 
usually the " Noes ” bad it. That is to 
say, the majority decided that the ryot's 
lot had not improved. In fact it was 
rather inclined to the finding that his 
condition had actually deteriorated. My 
feeling on such, occasions was that there 
was a paucity of facts, a large number 
of doubtful or at least unproved assump¬ 
tions, and political views and opinions on 


onrrenoy and high, flnanon' colour^ th 
minds of tho speakers. i propose 
examine some of the assamptions with 
view to ascertain how far they are 
founded on fact. 

The assumption With which most of 
the speakers on the side of the "Noes” 
started was that much of the most 
valuable agricultural land in India had 
been cultivated for centuries, in fact it 
had been under tillage from a /■dale 
beyond men’s memories, the oontinuons 
process should be exhausting its fertility, 
and oonsequently there should be pro¬ 
gressive deterioration. Translated into 
soientifio language, the proposition may 
be stated thus: Year by year the produce 
of the land is being removed from the 
soil, and this is not counterbalanced by 
the additions which nature and the 
practice of the cultivator make to it. 
As a Revenue Officer in Madras, I was 
familiar with the agricultural conditions 
in the Tanjore delta which is, perhaps, 
one of the oldest cultivated tracts in 
India. That the delta in the upper reaches 
of the Cauvery river must have been 
under continuous rice cultivation for at 
least a thousand years is proved b they 
fact that the Grand Anicut was built by 
a great Cbola king a thousand years ago. 
In all likelihood, the culture of rice in 
that tract was centuries anterior to the 
building of that dam. The most fertile 
portion of the delta, which is known 
popularly as the breast of the Chela 
Kingdom, still continues to produce as 
heavy crops as it used to do in old 
days. Unfortunately, there are no records 
of crop out-turn over a long period of 
time, but as far as I could gather from 
local enquiries there was no proof, not 
even an allegation, that there bad been 
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A dimibntioD in the terUlity of (he soii. 
What is th« eipkn^ion f 

The Boj'al OommisSion on Agriculture 
iu India made an elaborstd inquiry into 
the question of general progressire decline 
in fertility. It was a most important 
point, as if true, it would have 
pointed to an alarming state of things. 
Doubtless the remedy is not beyond 
the resources of soienoe, but the poverty 
aim the mass of the ryots precluded 
the application of any expensive fertilisers. 
In fact, in the deltaic tract I referred 
to, the cultivator depends on the silt 
that the Cauvery brings down in its 
annual floods and not on artificial manures. 
The result of the investigations made by 
the Commission led to the oonolnsion 
that where land is cropped year after 
year, when the crop is removed and no 
manure is added, natural gains balanced 
the plant-food materials removed by crops, 
a stabilised condition is reached and a 
low but permanent standard of fertility 
is established. 

To the above conclusion I would add 
the following facts:—Through ages of 
inherited experience, the Indian ryot, who, 
though often illiterate, is certainly not 
deficient in shrewdness, intelligence and 
practical wisdom, appreciates the value 
of a regular rotation of crops and knows 
that the fertility of his soil, except 
where Providence has given him river 
silt, cannot be maintained at the same 
level if the same crop is taken too often 
in consecutive years. He knows too 
which crops are particularly exhausting 
and which exercise an ameliorative 
influence on the soil. In this matter, 
there is nothing which an expert agricul¬ 
tural officer can teach him. As an 
example of the ryot’s skiUi let me mention 


the system, so common, of growing 
mixed crops, nsnally of gram or pulse 
with a oereal. Nothing has upheld the 
fertility of soils more than this. The 
scientist’s explanation is that Indian 
soils are normally deficient in nitrogen 
and that the roots and the leaves which 
fall from the pulse plants, particularly the 
arhar or tuar, are rich in that element. 

It is thus possible to bring in a. 
moderately optimistic verdict on the 
question of soils and orops. But agriculture 
includes not only the raising of eropa 
from soils but also cattle-breeding and 
dairy-farming. This is a fact which is 
too often forgotten in India, and many 
of the troubles of the ryot at the present 
day are traceable to this. The capital 
fact in English farming is the intimate 
union of stock breeding with crop 
^ production. In the early stages of the 
history of English farming, England 
suffered from what has been called the 
“ fundamsnal weakness ” of the farming 
system ; the production of grain for human 
food was separated from the production 
of fooder for animal feed. But this was 
remedied in the eighteenth century when 
the practice common in Flanders was 
copied and a system of rotation introduced. 
First wheat, then turnips, then barley 
and then clover. The turnips and clover 
were fed to the animals, and the wheat 
and barley went to the humans. This 
produced not only much more meat than 
before but also much more farm-yard 
manure and so bigger crops of wheat 
and barley. The result is summed up by 
Sir John Bussell in the saying: " More 
cattle, more manure; more manure, bigger 
crops; bigger crops, more* cattle.” 

Unfortunately in India, except in a few 
special gases, such as that of the Pattakar 
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of Palayi&olitai in the Os' 'batore district 


of Madras, probably the besi 'sttife breeder 
in India, there has been u complete 
divorce between cultivation of land and 
the breeding of cattle. Instead of there 
being an ascending scale of improvement, 
as there has been in England since the 
eighteenth century, there has been a 
progressive deterioration in the condition 
of farm cattle, the cattle population in 
India is the largest in the world, but it 
is probably in general efliciency (always 
subject to the recognition of the fact 
there are many excellent breeds of draught 
and milking cattle) one of the poorest. 
In the last one hundred years, owing to 
the enormous increase in the human 
population of the country, there has been a 
considerable extension of cultivation. Insfead 
of the extension being met at least partly 
by an increase in the effloiency of the, 
working cattle, it has been wholly met 
by an increase in their numbers. Simul¬ 
taneously there has been a ■reduction 
in their quality. The village grazipg 
lands on which animals mainly depend 
for their feed ore inadequate, cultivation 
encroaches on the better pastures whose 
soil is. suitable for conversion into arable 
land, and consequently cattle have less to 
eat, and as the conditions for rearing 
them become worse, their size decreased, 
and more cattle had to be produced to 
do the work. A vicious circle has thus 
been set up, and the task of breaking it 
is a gigantic one. It is obvious that this 
lies at the root of the prosperity of 
Indian agriculture. Fewer cattle and 
better fed ones should be our ideal. 

I have dealt with two questions of 
fundamental importance to the ryot, 
namely, the condition of his soil and 
the condition of his stock. But in a 


tropical country, the thirsty Imd requires 
water. Irrigation is, therefore, a third 
point of fundamental importance ia 
estimating the economic condition of the 
cultivating classes. On this question 
luckily, we are not afflicted with the 
usual lack of economic statietios and have 
something better than guesses, impressions 
inferences, and generalisations to go upon. 
We know that 80 million acres nearly a 
seventh of the whole area under crojis 
in British Jndia are irrigated from about 
800 .works belonging to or constructed 
by the State, this figure excluding the 
very small tanks of which Madras 

alone has over 8S,000. We also know 
that fifty years ago the area under 
State irrigation was 10} million acres. 
The addition of nearly 20 million acres 
to the irrigated area meaus a consider¬ 
able increase in the annual value of 
crops, besides securing so much more 
country against the risk of famines. An 
estimate made of the annual value of 
the produce from the State-irrigated area 
puts it at 100 crores of rupees. 

The mention of famines brings up the 
question of railways and other improvements 
made in the internal oommnnioations of 
the country. There can be no doubt 
that the ryot ia vitally interested in this 
matter. For one thing it is no longer 
inevitable that villagers should die when 
there is a wide-spread failure of crops 
and the local sources of subsistence dry 
up. The railways make it possible to 
transport quickly grain from a tract of 
plenty to a tract of scarcity. Hereafter, 
it is a question of the energy and 
humanity of District Officers and the 
vigilance and the resourcefulness of 
Provincial Oovernments. In normal times 
the great valne to the ryot of railways 
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nnd better lOOdt Mid better traosport 
facilities is the iaoreased price that they 
bring him for bis prodnoe. Unfortosetely, 
much of this benefit hes been intercepted 
by the wholesale dealer and merchant. 

I Better marketing facilities and more 
' village roads are wanted to pass on a 
larger proportion of the benefit to him. 
In a recent visit to my old district in 
Madras, I noticed that the transfer of 
the executive control of .local hoards 
entirely to non-official hands^ while it 
had resulted in a definite loss of certain 
(jiialities, which obtained before, had 
added a large number of village roads 
which would not have been built in the 
old regime. This addition and the 
springing up of motor lorry traffic had 
enlarged the market for agricultural 
products other than the staple crops. In 
the old days, unless there was a town 
within easy reach, it hardly paid the 
villager to raise, for instance, a kitchen 
garden. He was content with growing 
such vegetables as his modest needs 
reejnired. But with altered conditions, 
his market extended to towns as distant 
as 200 miles. 

While much of the economic benefit 
that has resulted to the country from 
the creation of overseas markets for 
commercial crops like cotton, jute and 
ground-nut has gone to the broker, the 
merchant and the shipper, it must in 
fairness be conceded that the economic 
position of the ryot in the tracts which 
produce these crops has improved with 
results visible to the eye. Tiled houses 
have replaced thatched cottages, silver 
jewellery has driven out brass, and townships 
have sprung up in the place of sparsely 
peopled hamlets. The rise of the Indian 
sugar industry in the last few years 
*9 
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aft<»r& w fpnctaonlar example of the way 
in which an industry which, from 
the necessities of the oast is located 
in villages, can help the agriculturist 
by not only giving him better prices 
for his cane, but also by improving 
the conditions of the place in which 
be lives. 

The conolusion that can be drawn is 
that better prices can he secured for the 
agriculturist by improvement of communi¬ 
cations. by improvement of transport 
facilities, by provision of better marketing 
arrangements, by mixed farming and by 
intensification of scientific research. Into 
the burning ground of the currency and 
of the anticipated effects of an alteration 
of the exchange ratio of the rupee, 

I do not venture to tread. That is a 
matter for high financiers and not for 
a rural development conference. Similar 
'considerations forbid a discussion of the 
tenancy laws and of possible economic 
results that may accrue from their 
alteration. Eeduotion of expenditure on 
marriages and on funeral cermonies is 
part of any campaign of rural better¬ 
ments and needs no more than a passing 
reference here. 

There was a time, and that not so 
long ago, when the mechanisation of 
agriculture was considered to be an 
important factor in the improvement 
of agriculture. But there has been a 
marked change in European opinion in 
this matter since the war. The peasant 
farm with its simple implements, its 
diversity in crop prodnetion, and its 
mixture of animal husbandry has in the 
present period of agricultural depression 
proved that it bag its own points as againts 
meobauised farming with a cereal crop 
as the necessary, sole object of prodnetion. 
The inevitable displacement of human 
labour by machinery is. not discussed 
by modem economists vdth the same 
eqnanimity os their learned predecessors of 
an earlier generation, 
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FRANCE VIS-/I-VIS FASCISM 

By Mb, PDLLBLA VBNKAT EAO 


F EANCE 1»9, in recent years, sustained 
a considerable loss of prestige and 
inflnence. 5er diplomacy has met with 
discomfltnre, her aspirations with dis¬ 
appointment. Both the Francophile world 
and the lovers of Freedom and Democracy 
cannot, therefore, view without embarrass¬ 
ment and apprehension Prance getting 
relegated into the background. 

This relegation is not a fata morgana-, 
it is a grim reality. It is unmistakable. 
It goes a long way in the ultimate 
devitalization of the combination of 
Democratic forces. 

Tes; France is dwindling, as is much 
apprehended in many quarters, into a 
second-rate power. Wbat is the cause of 
this national deterioration in the scafe of 
international power and importance ? Is 
France herself responsible for this state 
of affairs, or, has any extraneous force 
or combination of forces worked its way 
to this deplorable accomplishment? 

The answer is clear. The total and 
continued dependence in recent years of 
France on Britain for support and guid¬ 
ance in her international relations and 
activities has deprived her, in course of 
time, of the necessary stimulus for 
spontaneous action. She has become a 
satellite revolving round Britain without 
any political individuality, without any 
consciousness of her inherent strength as 
a national entity. She is the virtual 
shadow, as it were, of Britain projected 
on the Continent across the Channel. 

Her intelligentsia represents different 
schools of political thought. The operation 
in the country of various centrifugal 
poUtioi^ forces' such as Socialism, Com- 
mnnimPi Badicalism and multiple other 
items ha* nndermined her national 


solidarity. No political widhet lasts long- 
no party is confident of a, prolonged 
innings in tranquillity. 

Besides, Germany, though once “shorn 
of her looks" is now reasserting herself- 
and the strenth of Berlin is the weakness 
of Prance. The rapid growth of Pascism 
has successfully accomplished the violation 
of Frontier demarcations. In less than a 
quinquennium the map of the ContinAt 
to the west of Asia has been recast. 

Britain's indifference in the Manchurian 
episode was dangerously copied by France 
in the Abyssinian adventure of Mussolini. 
Britain did not stand in the way of Japanese 
ambition experiencing materialization. Her 
interference would have, argued Britain, 
amounted to an act of indiscretion 
inconsistent with tact and possibility as 
well. 

A strong Japan, reasoned Britain, was 
a condition sine qua non for checkmating 
the possible Bolshevist expansion; and 
Bolshevism is diametrically opposed to the 
Capitalist Democracy of England. The 
remoteness, moreover, of Manchuria to 
Groat Britain made effective intervention 
or armed intercession in behalf of the 
wronged, practically impossible. 

But this expensive indifference is an 
unpardonable piece of accomplished impolicy. 
It out at the root of collective security. 
It gave an impetns to unilateral 
aggression and territorial absorption. It is 
responsible for the rape of Abyssinia, for 
the forced ansohinss, for the Spanish 
tragedy, for the ignominions surrender of 
the Sndetenland and nobody knows, as 
yet, for what more in future. 

Had French policy been backed by 
considered determination and not by 
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timid * vaoillatios ■ while the Italian 
bomherB were still humming over the 
AbyBsinian heights with their diabolical 
load of fatal connotation, oiroumstances, 
one is more than half-tempted to say, 
would possibly have been of a different 
complexion. But she was divided between 
her head and her heart—her head swaying 
towards Bngland, her heart towards Italy. 
The chief that presides at the Quai 
d^rsay neither mounted the ‘Alps down to 
the other side to shake bands with 
Mussolini, nor crossed the Chann^ to 
enjoy a puff, in a tete-a-tete with 
Mr. Baldwin. Downing Street is not 
ardent in amity, but irksome in enmity. 
Support for Rome is inconsistent with 
her avowed principles, but alignment 
against Italy is calculated to be detrimental 
to her (French) legitimate interests. Hence 
the French vacillation and her successful 
persuasion for Astro-Hungarian neutrality. 

Hitler’s Germano-eentric ambition kodaked 
the opportunity. Berlin took advantage 
of Parisian vacillation. Hitler patted his 
cousin down below the Alps. Sireaa was 
torpedoed. 

This German sympathy extended when 
Italy was branded the aggressor, when 
she was isolated and economically cornered 
soon developed into a warm reciproeality 
that later has blossomed into the Rome- 
Berlin Axis; and France, her terror of 

German Danger ” transcending all 
consciousness of her strength has, perforce, 
to fall on Britain, for assistance. The work 
of years of diplomatic French labouron 
the Continent was undone in a short 
time. The diplomacy of M. Barthou had 
only with that gentleman gone. Neither 
M. Laval nor M. Blum nor M. Chantemps 
could throw in a wedge between Berlin 
and Borne, 


The octopus of Fascism has spread far 
and farther its pernicious tentacles. 
After the ansohluss, Mussolini, under the 
imperative stress Of circumstances, is 
dancing to the tune of Hitler. Rome 
cannot, without immediate detriment to 
her legitimate interests, extricate, herself 
from the clutches of the Axis. 

Hitler is the master of the whole of 
Central Europe. The Little Entente is 
no longer with France. German influence 
is immanent. 

The fortification of the Rhineland is 
ominous. Soon after Munich is the 
demand for Colonies. But it is only a 
red herring or a little sardine—a stratagem 
calculated to divert attention necessary 
for the realisation in another quarter of 
a fhajor territorial ambition; for Hitler 
wants to enact, once more, the thrilling 
^drama of “ Bloodless Victory". But the 
scene is not the Sudetenland but Ruthenia. 
The success of the performance will 
possibly be rewarded with tJkrania, wrested 
freyn Warsaw. 

So Mussolini must attack France. His 
demand is for Tunis, Corsica, Nice, 
Djibouti, etc. 

How long will France continue to 
tolerate this Fascist insolence and 
unwarranted provocation ? What, other¬ 
wise is the alternative to bank upon ? 
She has unfortunately got alienated the 
sympathies of the Comintern whioh, in 
spite of unilateral verbal repetition by 
way of contradiction, is nevertheless an 
unsophisticated fact. 

But if England can see eye to eye 
with Russia, and America comes out of 
her isolation, the Fascist menace can 
with success be checkmated' by co-ordination 
and collaboration of England, France, 
America and Russia, 
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If Bnsaia is taboo to Boffland—which 
is indubitable—it is time that Democracy 
knew that she could not go back to the 
days of the first repudiatioc nf inter¬ 
national obligations. 

The policy of appeasement of 
Mr. Chamberlain is consistent with British 
realism and correct understanding and 
appraising of the totality of the 
circumstances; for things are different 
now. 4taIo-Oerman intervention in Spain 
is another step in the direction of Fascist 
encirclement of France. It is, therefore, 
more strategical than even economic. 

The Mediterranean is the Italian sea. 
Ceuta, Salmanca and the Shine land are 


the loaded pistols direofeed towards the 
head of Prance. 

Japan in the Par Blast, te view of the 
military significance of the Ahtl-CominterD 
pact, is a potential danger to the British 
Imperial interests. Unrest in the Bmpires 
of Britain and France constitutes a veritahle 
internal danger, the character and 
magnitude of which cannot, under any 
circumstances, be belittled or underrated. 

The only course, therefore, open ip (le 
case of Bdssian exclusion and continuation 
of American isolation, is appeasement— 
appeasement which comprehends federation 
of Imperial possessions as much as 
provision for collective exploitation of 
colonial wealth. 


HOLIDAYS AT HOME 

By Db. Q. S. KEISHNAYyA, M.A. (Madras); M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia) 
{Vice-Principal, Teachers' College, Kolhapur) 
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flow can we ensure that our young 
* * people will make such use of their 
leisure that it will bring improvement to 
themselves, benefit to others and pleasure 
to all? While the trials and tribulations 
of parents are genuine and great, not 
less are those of the children themselves 
who are tied down to the home in 
boredom, idleness and prohibitions insuffer¬ 
able. This problem is incapable of solution 
without the whole-hearted co-operation 
of school and home. 

The school is under obligation to study 
tihc needs of its clientele and to strive 
tie supply them. That means, so far as 
tihe problem in hand is concerned, that 
tt: ^e olMmas of to-morrow are to live 
full, i^h ud happy lives and know how 


to get the best out of their leisure, they 
must be taken in hand while in school. 
If holidays are to be rescued from being 
dry, drab and dreary, and become the 
active, useful, delightful things they should 
be, a host of ‘ interest pockets ’, or 
interest pegs ’, should be provided in 
children's lives during school days. Innocent 
pastime and wholesome recreation most 
be made sufficiently alluring, and achieve¬ 
ments in art, music, craft and literature 
should be held up as ideals, worthy of 

pursuit. How can this be done better 
than by opening up before the adolescent 
new and attractive vistas and inviting 
him to appropriate some part of the 
glorious heritage which is his birthright? 
And since there is no other social 
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institution willing or oompetent to discharge 
this obligation, the eohooi has to function 
here as elsewhere as the ‘residuary legatee’. 

'The school can smd should set up 
standards and develop tastes, which will 
help to determine the choice of proper 
forms of recreation and also develop 
habits and interests which will continue 
to provide enjoyment during the leisurely 
holidays. To. realize these 
objects, the school should .press into 
service all its activities, curricular and 
extra curricular. In this article, however, 
wo shall concentrate on the home. 

WHAT THE HOME CAN DO 

Many parents take no share at all in 
training their children for the worthy 
use of leisure. But there is much which 
they can do, both before children start 
going to school as well as when the 
master’s watchful eye cannot reach the 
mischievous youngsters. The home should 
reinforce the efforts of the school and 
see that the forms of recreation taught 
at school are followed with satisfaction 
during the holidays. Facilities which 
seme of the activities demand should, 
whenever possible, be made available. 
An active enthusiastic interest on the 
part of the parents in the holiday 
pursuits of their children will go a long 
way to solve the problems of peace, 
orderly progress, and discipline at home. 
What children need is opportunity for 
the use of their energy. Provide 
desirable channels and there should be 
no need to spend the day shouting : 

' Don’t do this ” and " Don’t do that.” 
Surround them with things they may do, 
and with temptation out of- the way, 
they ore delivered from evil. 
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The value of interesting hobbies can 
never be exaggerated. They enable children 
to pass their spare time profitably and 
pleasurably and without injury to 
others. Resourceful parents can get 
their children enthused over hobbies 
associated with several of the school 
subjects. Collecting stamps, coins, picture 
postcards, quaint stones and shells, 
leaves, etc., can prove very instructive. 
Photography, fretwork, gardening, caaientry, 
dairy-farming, poultry-raising and bee-keeping 
represent other useful and absorbing 
pastimes. Social intercourse is regarded 
as an essential part of every child’s 
training for life, and so clubs, socials, 
parties and entertainments should bo 
provided. These are all activities which 
might well occupy some part of any 
one’s leisure and, therefore, practice in 
• actual social organizations and in happy 
association with others should not bo 
withheld from our young folk. 

Another avenue of useful holiday 
activity is social service. In a country 
so obviously full of misery and misfortune, 
sorrow and suffering, he must be made 
of stone who has not heard a soul-stirring 
S.O.S.! Experience in scouting, social 
service leagues, rural uplift, adult education 
and co-operation with hospitals and child 
welfare centres should prove extremely 
valuable. What a contribution onr pupils 
could make along any line of national 
welfare if only they tried seriously enough 
and received a little guidance. As a 
small return for the health and strength 
they enjoy, }onng people should try to 
serve for a while daring the holidays those 
less fortunate than themselves and share 
with them some of their great privileges. 

Too often the older children of large 
families are deprived of a fair obanoe to 
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play, kelp is needed 

homi. ;«Kri* Mffw in this way mow 
ill a tonic which can 
he bad withoat price and without money. 
Though eome work at home may be 
necessary and reasonablei parents should 
see that the natural craving for self- 
forgetful, exhilarating play is not unduly 
suppressed. Outings and picnics, boating, 
swimming, and games, indoor and outdoor, 
should ^ be encouraged and entered into 
whole-heartedly as far as possible by all 
the family. The pathetic children who 
don't know bow to play seem silently to 
reproach the homes from which they 
come. It is cot enough to provide dolls 
and toys and play materials; parents 
must teach the children how to use them 
intelligently and must play with tfiem 
occasionally to show them all the 
possibilities for fun which lie in constructive 
play. They can help the little ones to 
cultivate a taste for reading by early 
exposing them to good literature. If 
parents would read to children every dfiy 
while they are small and later choose 
with care books for them to read 
themselves, there should be no cause for 
anxiety on this score. 

During the holidays children should be 
encouraged to do some of the many 
things they could not do during term- 
time, seeing places, visiting their friends 





.work 

aptl reading portluai ha are sot 

,taboo by any meaaa. Am a 4o*ioe to ensure 
adequate attentioii to interests 

and demands, a time-table has much in 
it to commend itself. It is necessary to 
stress this because most children imagine 
that vacation is another name for ‘vacant 
time ’ and are inclined to refuse to 
countenance * anything that resembles 
serious activity. When this has been 
said,, it must be added that it is a 
grave mistake to bind children down to 
books and private tutors during their 
holidays and make their lives miserable. 
Parents should see that their children 
return to school not weary and worn out 
but rested, refreshed and recreated, ready 
like a strong man to run a race. 

Briefly, the school should recognise the 
importance of teaching through play, and 
of providing for the proper use of leisure 
by developing an appreciation of the best 
in literature, drama, music, art and the 
many forms of wholesome recreation. 
The home may co-operate by encouraging 
play, by providing play materials and 
joining in the play, by taking the children 
to good pictures and concerts and 
seeing that they have a fair share of 
parties, picnics and social opportunities. 
In this connection the call of social 


and relatives, arranging their possessions, 
tidying the house, helping others at home 
and outside, reading, writing and painting, 
pursuing hobbies of all kinds and making 
up of deficiencies in their studies. Adult 
Msutanoe is needed to ensure that 
children convert their liabilities into assets 
by giving extra time and thought to 
their peculiar weak subjects instead of 
negleotiaff ttiem as they are likely to do. 


service must not be ignored. Storing up 
interests against days of leisure is not 
less important than laying up skill and 
information against the academic day of 
judgment. Our children most be prepared 
not merely for days of work and worry 
but for the weeks and months of leisure 
and holiday-making. They mast be taught 
how ‘ to stand and stare' when life is 
not ‘ full of care ’. 
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operations in l&Bore. fo nwy tilis may 
perhaps mean nothing; bat not so to 
those who know their Indian history. 
These royal beasts, they will recall, had 
shaped the destinies of dynasties, invasions 
and historic battles in the storied past 
of this ancient land. To-day elephants 
rsake, mere news, oenturits ago they 
made something far more important—they 
made history. t 

Elephants were India’s King-makers in 
the Yedio period. Like FalstaS’s lion, the 
state elephant was credited with an 
unerring instinct to spot out the scion 
of the royal blood. Did a king die 
rhildless? Was an heir to the throne 
kidnapped or lost during childhood "> Was 
there a sucoession dispute? In all such 
cases it was always the Boyal elephant 
that was summoned to out the Gordian knot. 

Sage ministers asked the state elephant 
to be brought, banded it a garland and 
respectfully followed it with all the 
rojal paraphernalia. The gaily caparisoned 
animal then flung the garland round the 
neck of whomsoever it chose and lifted 
him on to its back. Thus was the new 
King found and the courtiers who followed 
the beast, hastened to do obeisance to 
Iheir “ heaven sent ” monarch. 

The elephant's choice was by no means 
restricted to those living in or near the 
"apital. In Puranas oases have been 
recorded of state elephants tramping for 
lays on end through hills and dales in 
search of the rightful ruler, patiently 
followed by the state army and officials. 
Kany a humble peasant lad had in 
his fashion suddenly found himself 


eo^ke, hi* taiHwed garments for the 
royal purple. 

If elephants made Kings, they, like 
true King-makers, often proved to be the 
undoing of several princes In ' historic 
battles. There was coo fusion among the 
serried ranks of war elephants on the 
banka of the Indus 2,265 years ago and 
India’s gates were flung open to a*foreiga 
invasion for the first time in her history. 
In bis gallant fight against Alexander, the 
Indian king Poros relied chiefly on the 
strength of his two hundred war elephants, 
which formed the front and centre of 
his army. No sooner did the Indian 
ranks break before the onslaught of the 
splendidly disciplined Macedonian cavalry, 
than they all rushed towards their 
'elephants for shelter as to a friendly 
wall. In the words of a historian these 
monsters,. which at first sight struck 
terror in the hearts of Alexander’s intrepid 
hordes, did no less damage to their 
friends than to their foes, trampling them 
under their feet as they wheeled, pusbod 
and lashed in their fury. Poros lost tho 
battle, leaving the Greek triumphant. 

Nearly eleven centuries later, a similar 
tragedy was enacted once again in the 
Indus Valley, which paved the way for 
subsequent Muslim invasions into India. 
The naphtha arrows of the Arab invader, 
Mir Kasim, and bis men found their 
mark unerringly to the consternation 
of King Dahir’s war elephants. The 
maddened beasts, trumpeting wildly, 
retreated like a ship backing water with 
their faces to the enemy,' trampling and 
maiming hundreds of those who brought 
them into the field. The Arabs, no longer 
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afraid of the black leviathans, rammed 
home their advantage and Mir Kasim 
aooompliehed hie brilliant military tour 
de force into Sind and back to Arabia. 

On only one occasion did the elephants 
score and that was when the dreaded 
Mongols, led by Timur, that celebrated 
scourge of Asia, quailed before these 
" invincible beasts ”, The fierce nomads, 
wlio knew not what fear was, refused to 
fight these ‘ devils incarnate Thanks to 
their elephant bogey, India was spared 
the horrors of a prolonged invasion 
by Timur. 

The colourful annals of the Rajputs 
contain many stories of victories turned 
into routs all on account of tbe elephant 
carrying the leader turning muet during 
the critical moments of a battle. An 
Indian army in the olden days was 
nothing more than a mere rabble, once, 
it lost sight of its leader or king, who 
was invariably seated on a huge elephant. 

A Moghul prince learnt this lesson at 
the cost of his life and throne. Bmpelor 
Aurangazeb, tbe last of tbe Great 
Moghuls, would have ended his days in 
obscurity as a fakir or probably might 
have had a bloody end in battle if bis 
brother Dara had not committed the fatal 
mistake of dismounting from his elephant 
in the critical hour of the battle. 

Tbe old Bmperor Shah Jehan (builder 
of the Taj Mahal) died. In those days 
Kingship knew no .kinship and Data’s 
(the eldest son of the Emperor) succession 
to the throne was disputed by his 
brothers, the youngest of whom was 
Aorangazeb. The latter, joining his forces 
with those of his another brother, marched 
against DUa and the loyal troops who 
hacked the otaims of the eldest born, 


The battle raged load and long, 
long last. Data’s men seemed to be 
getting the upper band. Seated on a 
beautiful Ceylon elephant, towering above 
his horsemen, Dara was urging and 
cheering his troops onward; he was within 
an ace of victory. Poor man, be did not 
know that tbe Gods had willed it other¬ 
wise. Leaving his position on the elephant, 
he jumped on a horse and rode to the 
front to join, his men at the front. Jt 
was then .that the inevitable happened; 
The army saw Dara’s elephant standing 
riderless, thought their leader killed, broke 
and fled in panic. Aorangazeb saw his 
chance, charged amidst the confusion and, 
after poisoning his other brother, entered 
the Imperial city in triumph. Dara was 
slain in tbe melee that ensued. 

A curious feature of this battle, which 
changed the course of Moghul history, 
was that elephants were the chief actors 
in the drama, both on the winning ns 
well as tbe losing side. While an elephant 
with an empty imperial howdah caused a 
rout on one side, tbe other side owed its 
triumph to a phalanx of chained elephants. 
The wily Aurangazeb had given orders 
that all tbe elephants on his side should 
be chained to one another so that the 
beasts might not get excited by gun-fire 
and cause a general stampede, that would 
be fatal to tbe discipline of the army. 
He reaped the reward for hfs foresight. 

Indian history did not relegate- elephants 
to battle-fields only. When the animals 
were not fighting the enemy in war, 
they were forced to fight one another 
in single combat and in an organised 
manner. Two elephants, invariably tnskers, 
tried to gore each other with a low wall 
betwmt them, while the respective mahouts, 
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seated' on their backs, assidnonsly egged 
them on with sp^s to greater fnry until 
one was oompletely Tanauished. Witnessing 
each combats was a faronrite pastime with 
the royalty. The practice is indulged even 
to this day in some of the native states. 

For a long time elephants continued to 
bo instruments of torture. A common 
mode of execution in ancient India was 
being trampled upon by elephants. So 
Fnmiine an emperor as Akbar adopted it. 

There was once a king called Menander 
(one of the Qreeoo-Baotrian rulers)* who 
ruled in northern India over two thousand 
years ago. He took a unique delight in 
seeing elephants rolling to their death 
down the steep sides of a hill or mountain. 
With laborious care he had the enormous 
beasts first hauled up to the mountain 
tops to be subsequently hurled from those 
giddy heights. 

Coming to our own day, elephants are 
not denied their share of making one 
sort of history or other. Who does not 
know “ Kala Nag" that has made film 
history? Perhaps there are not as many 
who know that another elephant made 
electioneering history in America as 
recently as August 1986. The Bepublican 
Party in the United States imported an 
elephant from India in that year to give 
life to their traditional emblem in the 
Presidential election campaign of 1986. 
The animal was duly annointed on her 
arrival; a bottle of wine was broken over 
her head and she was christened Susannah. 
Susannah toured the United States holding 
a contribution box with her trunk. If 
that was not electioneering history, what 
else was it anyway ? 

Legend credits Paderewski with having 
invented the following elephant story:— 
30 
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Five men of different nationalities each 
write a book about an elephant. The 
Englishman goes to India, organises a 
hunt and composes a thick illustrated 
travelogue, 'How I Shot My First 
Elephant'. The Frenchman casually visits 
the Zoo and promptly produces 4 yellow- 
book ‘ L ’ Elephant et Sea Amours The 
German plunges into research and emerges 
some years later with a five volume work, 

‘ Introduction to a Monograph of the 
Study of the Elephant'. The Busaian 
gets drunk on vodka, retires to his garret 
and issues a slim philosophic treatise ' The 
Elephant—Does It Exist ?' The Pole sits 
down in the national library and turns 
out a fiery pamphlet ‘The Elephant and 
the Polish Question ?’ 

An Indian, given the same task, after 
delving into historical records and musty 
, parchments, would, in all likelihood, come 
out with a volume entitled * The consequences 
of the Elephant in Indian History ’ 
wherein ‘he would attempt to “prove 
cmiclnsively ’’ that India let the legions 
thunder past, not because she was in any 
way inferior to the invader in the matter 
of martial prowess but because of her 
misplaced confidence in that immobile, 
though formidable looking beast—the 
elephant. 

Perhaps he would . have begun his 
thesis with a statement somewhat on 
these lines; “ If Cleopatra’s nose had 

been shorter, said Pascal, the Frenchman 
who thought a lot, the whole aspect of 
the world would have been altered. With 
more or less equal truth one can say, if 
elephants bad been scarce or absent in 
India, the entire course, of her history 
would have been different." 


ELEPHANTS IN INDIAN HISTORY 
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T he 62nd SaBsion ol the Indian 
National Congress met at Tripnri, 
a village in Mahakoshal, in the second week 
of March. The Session met under 
exceptional circumstances. For the first 
time in' Congress history, the President* 
Mr. Sobhas Chandra Bose, had scored in 
a contested election, and the repercussions 
of that contest had hardly subsided. 
Added. to this, Mr. Subbas himself was 
in indifferent health. Much against the 
advice of his doctors, he had dared to 
travel to Tripuri and fulfil his responsi¬ 
bilities. Indeed, he was so ill that 
the open session of the Congress and 
much of the proceedings of the Subjects 
Committee had to bo conducted without 
him. Above all, the shadow of Eajkot, 
where Mahatma Candhi was engaged in 
a life and death struggle over the" 
State question, was casting a gloom 
over the session—a gloom relieved only 
by the breaking ' of the Mahatma's 
fast ere the actual proceedings of the 
Congress began. It was in every way 
a trying session with grave issues hanging 
in the balance. The Mahatma’s absence 
for the first time in twenty years from 
the Congress was weighing heavily on 
the vast concourse of over two hundred 
thousand people gathered in Tripuri. But 
it was evident his spirit was hovering over 
the scene and the Congress was dominated 
all through by the one desire to be 
guided by his sagacious leadership. His 
chief lieutenants saw to it that the 
resolntions of the Congress were in 
complete aooord with his principles and 
poUof. 

PAMDIT PAMT’8 BBSOLPTION 
For thiwe days the All-India Congress 
Committee had battled with a resolntion 


signed , hy a majority of members, wbioli 
affirmed its faith in the old Workiuj 
Committee members and in the Mabatma’f 
lead. Socialists read in it a enggestion o{ 
want of confidence in the elected President 
The resolution was sponsored hy Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant, Who spoke witli 
admirable restraint in the Subjects 
Committee. Over a dozen amendments 
were moved, and a dozen speakers includinf 
Mr. C. Bajagopalacbari, Mr. S. Satyamurt 
and 'Aoharya Narendra Deo took part it 
the debate. The Premier of Madras ic 
the course of his speech declared that tiu 
statement by Mr. Bose on the eve of Uk 
P residential election clearly indicated n 
change of policy and principles and 
therefore, Mahatma Gandhi had accepted 
“defeat”. The delegates, if they wanted 
the continued leadership and continued 
contact of Mahatma Gandhi, should set 
“ matters right ” by passing this resolution 
expressing confidence in his leadership. 

Mr. Satyamurti, in a fighting speecb, 
declared: 

I ask you delegatoa to place your hauds on 
your hearts and say whether you are not sorry 
for the aspersions. Speaking for myself, I should 
have demanded an apology. • • ' 

1 want Mahatma Gandhi to continue to b3 
the friend, philosopher and guide of the Congress, 
In 1929, when the Civil Disobedienoe movement 
was decided upon, Mahatma Gandhi was made 
the sole dictator of the Congress. Pundit 
Jawabarial Nehru was the President then. Hid 
this mean any reflootion on Pundit Nehru t 

Aobarya Narendra Deo, supporting J'ti 
Prakash Narain's Socialist amendment, 
made an impassioned appeal to the old 
members of the Woricing Committee to 
give in on minor details, because they could 
afford to bo generous whether they were 
on the Working Committee or not, because 
they were the undisputed leaders of tbe 
country. The debate was inoonolasive 
and the Souse adjourned. 
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The open seaeion of .&e . Cong^ met 
on the 10th. Welcoming the delegates, 
Seth Qovind Dae, Chairman of the 
Beoeption Ooininittee, eirnc^ the key-note 
of the Session when he observed; 

Turn wh^revwr we may* we find ounelves faced 
with diffioultLes. At thia juncture what we need 
must is solid patoiotism, political sagacity and 
Kound leadership. What a pity that at this 
vory critical hour in our history signs of 
internal strife should manifest themselves! We 
liftve begun to think of changing horses in 
tlie piid-stream 1 

After referring to the low level of 
international morality in Europe to-day 
and the danger that India is in, the 
Cbairman reaffirmed his faith in the 
methods and policy pursued by Gandhiji. 

To-day we have assembled here under peculiar 
circumstaoce-S. Mr. Gandhi has declared tho 
('liH-tioQ of this year's President as his own 
(]<>roat. It is also stated that the new pmgramine 
ii< to resort to direct action once again, if 
noi'essury, after giving six months' ultimatum 
(<) the British Government. 1 plead ignorance 
of secrets, but as far as I am aware Mr. Gandhi 
or any one of his colleagues has never expressed 
himself in favour of accepting the Federal part 
of the Government of India Act. 

If this position is conceded, and I have no 
r<‘HHoii to suspect otherwise, 1 make bold to say 
that the issue before us is quite simple. A struggle 
against Federation is a foregone conclusion. What 
remains for deoision is the time and the manner 
of initiating the campaign. I hope that the fight 
will bo a non-violent one. Mr. Gandhi is tho 
Acnarya of non>violence and knows best tho 
tcchniijue of non-violent struggle It is, therefore, 
naiiu’ally expected that it should be left to the 
gnod old tMicher to decide when and how the 
next light should be started. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

The President did nob attend the opening 
Hesaion in view of the state of bis health, 
>ind Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, as the 
Keniormost eX'President, took the chair 
in his stead. The English version of 
Mr. Subhas Bose’s Presidential address, 
which created a record in brevity, was 
read oat by his brother, Mr, Sarat 
Chandra Bose, while the Hindnstani 
version was read out by Aoharya 
Narendra Deo. 


to bo very 

The ma^ on was Federation# 

Mr. Bose 8iud ; 

I tnust give clear and unequivocal cxprMsioa to 
what X have been feeling for some time past. 
The time hae come to raise the issue of stewq/ 
and submit our national denuio<U to the firitieh 
Government in the form of an ultimatum. 

The problem to-day was no longer one 
as to when Federation would be forced 
dawn their throats. It was what they 
should do if the Federal scheme 
was conveniently shelved. They, should 
submit their national demands in the form of an 
ultimatum with a time-limit, at the expiry of 
which a reply should be demanded. If the reply 
wis not received within time or was not satis¬ 
factory, tiiey should resort to whatever sanctions 
they had at their disposal. 

There were certain people in the 
Congress, he said, so pessimistio as to 
think that the time was not ripe for 
a major assault on British Imperialism. 
But looking at tho situation in a 
thoroughly realistic manner, he did not 
see the slightest ground for pessimism. 
The President proceeded: 

With the Congress in power in eight provinces, 
the strength and prestige of our national oraaoization 
hewe gone up. The mass movement had made 
considerable heotlway throughout British India. 
Last but not the least w the wide.8prea<i awaken¬ 
ing in the Indian Htates. What more opportune 
momoot could wo find in our national history 
for a final ailvanco in tho direction of twar^j, 
particularly when tho international situation is 
favourable to us¥ If only we sink our differences, 
pool our resources and pull our full weight in 
the national struggle, we can make our attack on 
British Imperialism irr^istible. 

Shall wo have the pijHtical foresight to make 
the most of nur present favourable position or shall 
we miss this opiKirtiinity, which is a rare 
opportunity in the life of a nation? 

A STORMY SCENE 

When the Congress resumed its sitting 
the next morning, it was announced that 
Mr. Bose’s condition had grown serious 
and doctors had advised bis immediate 
removal from Tripuri. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad presided. Mr. M. *S. Aney brought 
in a motion suggesting that Pandit Pant’s 
resolution on the future leadership of Ibo 
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Congress shoald be referred to the 
A. I. C. C. at a later date in view of 
the serioos condition of Mr. Snbbas Bose's 
health. The motion was adopted amidst 
some oonfnsion, bat when Maulana Abal 
Kalam Asad began to announce the resalt, 
there ent^oed a storm of opposition followed 
by noise and shooting of slogans from 
the Bengal block, which practically made 
farther deliberation impossible. It was 
in vain that more than one leader 
tried to restore order oat of the chaos of 
confasing demands from a section of the 
House which appeared to insist on a poll 
being taken. Maulana Azad said that in 
view of the pandemonium, polling was 
not possible then. He held that it should 
be taken at the Bnbjects Committee the 
next day. 

Order was restored after repeated efforts 
and after the announcement that Mr. Aney , 
was going to withdraw bis resolution. 

Accordingly Mr. Aney withdrew the 
resolution. But before he did sd, Pandit 
Nebra made an impassioned speech in 
which he said that during his connection 
with the Congress for the last 25 years, 
be had never witnessed scenes as he 
witnessed that day. 

PANDIT PANT’S KESOLTJTION 

Following the failure of the Bight wing 
leaders to postpone consideration of the 
resolotion seeking Gandhiji’s continued 
leadership, the Congress met at the 
Subjects Committee pandal on the third 
day of the session. Visitors were excluded 
though the Press was allowed to remain 
and comparative calm prevailed. The 
proceedings, however, were marked by 
heated discussion on various amendments 
moved by members of different groups 
in the Congress. All amendments having 
been rejeded by large majorities, the 


Congress passed Pandit Pantos resolutiog 
expressing confidence in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
leadership, bis principles and policy by 
an overwhelming majority by show of 
hands amidst-resounding cries of “ Mahatma 
Gandhi ki jai ”. 

Several members who moved amendments, 
including Sardar Sardul Singh Cavasheer, 
Mr. E. F. Nariman, Mr. Bharodwaj, 
Mr. Sidwa, and Maulana Nuruddin Bebari, 
stressed that* the clause relating^ tb 
‘ aspersions * should be deleted and expressed 
the riew that the resolution virtually 
meant censure on the Congress President, 
Mr. Subbas Bose. 

Pandit Pant, replying to the debate, 
asserted that the resolution was in no 
way a vote of no confidence against the 
President but was only a reafarmation 
of the confidence of the Congress in the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and his 
principles and policy. 

The resolution as finally adopted at the 
plenary session of the Congress on the last 
day of the session reads: 

The Congress declares its firm adherence to the 
fundamental polioies of the Congrees which have 
governed its programme in the past years under the 
guidance of i^hatma Gandhi, and is definitely of 
the opinion that there should be no break in these 
potioiee, and that these ehould continue to govern 
the CJougress progranune in the future. 

The CommittM expresses its coufidenoe in the 
Working Committee, which functioned during last 
year and regrets that any aspersiona should have 
been oast against any of its members. 

In view of a critical situation that may develop 
during the coming year and in view of the fact 
that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress 
and the country to victory during suoh a crisis, 
the Committee regards it aa imperative that the 
executive authority of the Congrees should command 
his implicit oonfidenoe and remueste the Freeident 
to nominate the Working Oramittee for the 
ensuing year in aooorda;^ arith &a wishes 
of Gandhiji. 

Following the decision of the All-India 
Socialist Party to remain neutral in the 
voting on Pandit Pant's resolution, a 
number of members of the Congress 
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Socialist Party from Bengal, the Panjab, 
and the U. P. reeigned their membership 
of the Ciongreee Socialist Party. 

In the absence of the President, 
Manlana Azad, who presided over the 
Snbjeots Committee, suggested that a 
Sub-Committee including Pandit Nehru 
and four others be appointed to frame 
other resolutions as the Working Committee 
was not functioning. Accordingly, Pandit 
Nbbrji presented five resolutions touching 
on important eubjeots like Congress policy 
and programme, Indian States, corruption, 
etc., which the House discussed at length. 

THR NATIONAL DEMAND 

The House thereafter proceeded to 
discuss Pandit Nehru’s resolution on the 
National Demand. The significance of this 
resolution lay in the rejection of the 
Congress President’s plan of an ultimatum 
to the British Government, in order to 
ensure that the Congress demand common 
to both groups was met within a 
prescribed time limit. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose suggested a 
time-limit of six months, but Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru said that they would 
be deceiving themselves if they thought 
that they could win their freedom from 
the British Government by using bombastic 
phrases and words. What was required 
was an enunciation in clear terms of the 
national demand and preparation for 
the struggle through strengthening and 
purifying the Congress organization. 

A number of amendments by Socialists 
"ere put forward and lost, the 
ultimatum tactics and the resignation 
of Provincial Ministers being particularly 
discounted. The mover, however, accepted 
certain suggestions made by Mr. Maberally 
which are incorporated in the last paragraph 
of the resolution. 


Referring to some of the amendments. 
Pandit Nehru said that be was opposed 
to Ministers resigning. In his opinion. 
Ministers ought to fight the Government 
from within. The time for empty threats, 
he said, had passed. To-day British 
Imperialism was not so weak as to be 
frightened by mere wordy ultimatums and 
empty threats. 

In the open session when Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose intervened with an objection. 
Socialists themselves protested against the 
attempt to back out of an agreed resolution 
in the Subjects Committee and the 
original resolution was adopted without 
further ado. The text of the resolution 
as finally adopted is printed on page 2C5. 

BRITISH FORE ION FOLIC V 

Resolutions on British Foreign policy, 
India and Egypt and China’s struggle 
^followed. The Congress condemned the 
British policy as 

one of deliberate betrayal of demoeraoy, repeatoil 
broach of pledges, the ending of the system of 
oolleotive seouirity, and co-operation with Govern- 
ineuts which are avowed enemies of democracy 
ancl freedom. 

It referred to the low level of international 
morality in Central and South-western 
Europe, viewed the Nazi baiting of the 
Jews with profound horror and declared 
that it 

dissociates itself entirely from the British foreign 
policy, which has consistently aided the Fascist 
Powers and helped in the destruction of domooratio 
countries. The Congress, is opposed to Imperialism 
and Fascism alike and is convinced that world 
peace and progress require the ending of both of 
these. 

In the opinion of the Congress, it is urgently 
necessary for India to direct her own foreign 
policy as an indopetuient nation, thereby keeping 
aloof from both Imperialism and Fascism and 
pursuing her path of peace emd freedom. 

INDIAN STATES 

Pandit Nehru then /uoved the 
important resolution on Indian States, 
which after justifying the Haripura 
resolution conceived to enable the States’ 
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people to develop eelf-reliauce and taking 
into aoconnt the great awakening among 
the States' peoples as a result of the 
restraining imposed bj' the Congress, 
reiterates the Congress objective as com¬ 
plete independence for the whole of India 
inolasive of the States, which mast have 
the same measure of political, social and 
economic freedom with the rest of India. 
This was a striking departure from the 
Haripura resolution which declared 
that under the existing oiicumstances the Congress 
is not in a position to work more effectively 
to this etu) within the States, etc., etc. In view 
of the different conditions prevailing in the States 
and the rest of India, the general policy of the 
Congress is often unsuitod to the States and may 
result in preventing or hampering the national 
growth of the freedom movement in the States. 

The Tripura resolution (see page 252), 
on the other hand, contemplates “ removal 
of the restraint which the Congress imp&scd 
on itself, thus resnlling in an ever- 
increasing identifleation of the Congress, 
with the States people". 

Baba Bajendra Prasad, who moved the 
resolution in the open session, declared that 
the success of the Haripura policy tgas 
apparent in the progress made by the 


Sri Prokaaa, as finally adopted, reads 
08 follows;— 

Inssraueh as experience has shown that the 
working of the Congress maohinwy is often rendered 
diffloult by abuse in the method of enrolment of 
members, elections and otherwise, and inannuch as 
it is urgently necessary to remove sH snch defects, 
the Congress authorizes the A.-I.C C, to take all 
steps that may be necessary to attain that end 
inomding changes in the constitution. 

The Congress directs the Working Committee to 
take all necessary steps to investigate and rectify 
existing membership rolls, and to take all furthor 
action with a view to strengthening the organise, 
tion and making it oonform to the Congress 

constitation. * • 

s 

' IKDIAN8 OVERSEAS 

Tl^e resolution on the position of our 
countrymen overseas was moved by 

Mr. Satyamurti in the open session. 
It ran as follows;— 

This Congress notes with grave oonceni and 
anxiety the rapidly deteriorating position of Indians 
overseas, especially in countries within the 

soecalled British Commonwealth of Nations, ami 
extends its sympathy and support to all Indian 
nationals abroad in their jtut struggle for the 
assertion of their legitimate rights, political, civic, 
and economic. 

This Congress notes with particular anxiety the 
dani^r to Indian life and property in Burma, 
hostile attitude towards Indians in Ceylon, the 
miervatioa of Kenya Highlands to Europeans to 
the exoiusion of Indians, and the attempt to 
segregate and pass unjust laws against Inmans 
in South Africa. 


freedom inovemenb m the States Rince then. 

The suocMB of this policy enunciated at 
Haripura was apparent to-day. Nobody doubted 
the wisdom and success of this policy. The 
Congress had always adjusted its policy in 
accordance with circumstances, and this was true 
of its policy with regard to Indian States. No 
policy could be permanent. There was nothing 
in the Haripura resolution which prevented them 
fVotn changing their policy. The Haripura [JoHcy 
of nondaterforeuuo was solfdtnposed and not 
dictated by any outside authority . 

We may have to change this policy, and, if 
and when neoesaity arises, we shall certainly 
change it. 

COURCPTiON 

The subject of corruption in the Congress 
bos engaged Gandhiji’s attention for some 
time past. And_ alike in his articles in 
the Hariian and in his message to the 
Congress President, Qandhiji had laid stress 
upon it. The resolution moved bp 


This Congress expresses its opinion that only a 
free and independent India can effectively help 
its nationals abroad. In the meantime, the CongresH 
calls upon the people of this country to do every¬ 
thing in tlioir iH>wer to help tlie cause of Indians 
ovomoas. 

Mr. Satyamarthi said: 

The treatment of Indians abroad is particularly 
notorious in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
While we are fighting our own independence, wo 
assura our brethren abroad of our full sympathy 
in their diiBculti&s. 

We would remind our people abroad that they 
should learn the lesson that minorities should 
adjust themselves to the conditions of the country 
in which they live. 

The next Congress was invited to be 
held in Behar in December next. President 
Bose is expected to get into touch with 
Qandhiji in selecting the personnel of his 
Working Committee and chalk ont a 
programme for the year. 



ISLAM IN THE WORLD 

By ALLAMA Db. S. N. a. JAFBI, bab.-at-law 


D B. ZkKl All has done good service 
to toe world by issaing toe above 
book.* He has divided toe book 
into two parts. The first part contains 
IX Chapters dealing with the life-sketch of 
the Prophet, the main principles of 
Islam, the trend of Islamic laws, the 
salient featnres of Islamic polity, and the 
sheet of different civilizatiops on Islamic 
institntions. We find in the book a 
vivid portrait of the early Islam, toe 
glory of which rested in peace, toleration, 
encouragement of learning and, above all, 
in centralising the humanity with a view 
to imbibe a sincere spirit for common 
brotherhood. The influences of hetero¬ 
geneous civilizations with which Islam came 
into contact are also given, from which 
it is easy to determine how, far Islam 
has drifted from its early path. Innumer¬ 
able things have crept into the religion, 
which have changed both the ideology 
and the general outlook of Islam. If 
Mohammad (peace be upon him) sees his 
present followers, sorely it will be 
dilBcolt for him to own even one in one 
thousand of them and one is, therefore, 
not surprised when one reads that on 
the Day of Judgment the Muslims will 
be seen in a plight in large numbers 
and when asked as to the reason for 
this, the Prophet will say; ‘ O God ! my 
nation has set aside the Quran.' Islam 
came with the distinct object of removing 
superstitions but they are rife; to stop 
idolatry but it is current among toe 
Muslims themselves, sometimes in the 
worship of graves and sometimes in that 
of Tazias and Tabnts ; to do away with 
distinctions between man and man, but 

'IsLOK iM THS WooLD. By Dv. ZaU AU; 
U. Asbrafj I,alK>re. 


shapes of classes 
exist among other 
nations and oomraunities, mostly find place 
among the Muslims to-day. It preached 
that in endeavours lay the hand of God, 
but the Muslims have succumbed to 
belief in fatalism; no wonder there is 
stagnation among them. It never 
countenanced priesthood, nonetheless not 
only priesthood is eating into ita vitals 
but even the evil of mysticism, which it 
borrowed from different religions, has 
affected its fundameotais and has very 
much closed the door of rational Ibinkiog. 
But for the invaluable work of some of 
these mystics, the existence of that order 
in the social and religions polity of Islam 
must be considered on the whole baneful. 
A perusal of the above chapter of the 
book will give a clear idea of toe situation. 

The author has done well in describing 
the factors that led to toe spread of 
Islam. This should eliminate the false 
neftion that Islam was spread by sword. 
The fact is that the rational principles, and 
the simplicity of Islam, appeal to the 
people more than the complexity of the 
Christian and other religions and naturally 
enough people found in this a mental 
relief. The civilisation of the world is 
immensely indebted to Islam. Lebonon’s 
book on “ Arab Civilisation" has thrown 
good light on it. In a small book like this 
it was impossible to dwell on the various 
aspects of the contribution of Islam to the 
world, but the few pages devoted to it are 
interesting reading. 

The author had, generally speaking, made 
a true survey of the [tositions of many 
institutions in Islam, but in some oases 
his descriptions of them leaves something 
to be desired. In the case of Caliphato, 


all differences in the 
and castes, which 
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for example, be gives two modes of the 
iovestitore, namely, eleotion by the Muslim 
community and nominatioo by the preceding 
Caliph; of this the second one is very 
disputable. Moreover, the full genesis of 
Caliphate is omitted. It is not the place 
to discuss this problem here, but it may 
be mentioned in passing that there has 
been great misunderstanding about this 
institution. The Caliphate, as understood 
commonly, is in effect the temporal and the 
eooiesiastical headship of the Muslim nation. 
The Quran, however, does not mention any 
such institution. According to the Quran, 
the vibegeronoy of man on this earth is 
called the Caliphate. 

The author’s view about the seclusion 
of women is in conformity with the 
precepts and practices of early Islam. To 
say, however, that Islam borrowed purdah 
from the Bysantine Empire alone is not 
to say the whole truth. Many other 
civilizations influenced Islam in this 

connexion. The burga was taken from 
the Persians and the purdah which exists 
among the Muslims in India is entirely 
indigonous and is a relic of the ancient< 
Indian civilization. I have discussed this 
point a little elaborately in ray books 
“ Flashlights on Islam ” and " Philosophy of 
Society in Islam ". 

The second part consists of fbnr 

chapters dealing mainly with such points 
which have influenced the rejuvenation of 
Islam. The coming of Mustafa Kemal 

and Baza Shah Pahlavi on the Armament 
of Islamic elegance has no doubt been 
mainly instrumental in the creation of a 
new spirit in the Islamic world and the 
author has tried to bring to light that 
spirit showing its full effect on the 
present awakening of the Muslims. 

Mustafa Eenial has been a unique figure 
in the world. He found his country in 
a state of degeneration and took upon 
.himself to regenerate it. Beligion as 
preached by Mullas and mystics of his 
time was the main obstacle in his way. 
It was not the religion of Mohammad— 
not the world-wide liberation and light-giving 
religion of the Quran and the Prophet— 
but something the purpose of which was 
to exploit the superstitions of common 
folk with magio and sotnetting which will 
not let the people come out of . the abyss 


of orthodoxy and oonserratkm unkeen in 
early Islam. “Islam, the religion of free 
thpnght. the religion which onoe banished 

priestly superstition and enlevement of 
men’s mind to other men for ever from 
the lands to which it came bad become 
priest-ridden.” Notwithstanding that, the 
influences of Mullas and Derveshis were 
enormous. Undaunted, Mustafa Eemal 
dealt hard blows to them. The path of 
nationalism to which Mustafa guided the 
Turks has been very much misunder¬ 
stood and the writer also seems to be 
under some misconception. That path ns 
not opposed to Islam. It is true* that 
Islam is internationalistio in ontlook and 
preauhes sympathy with the entire humanity, 
but that does not mean that it forbids 
us from showing the same sympathy to 
our countrymen. Indeed, every principle of 
Islam indicates that love of one's own 
country is an essence of religion and the 
feeling expressed by the Prophet while 
leaving his home Mecca refntes all 
contentions to the contrary. He said: 
" 0 Mecca, thou art dearest to me but 
I leave thee, for thy citizens compel me 
to quit.” Those interested in the problems 
of Palestine and other Arab States are 
well advised to read the author’s discourse 
on the subject in the book which, though 
brief, is informative. 

The book contains a statistics of Muslim 
population of the world taken from 
reliable sources. It is the first gennine 
attempt of collecting such a useful figure. 
From this statistics it appears that the 
total Muslim population of the world 
approximates to forty orores. A map 
has also been attached to the beginning 
of the book, which points to the countries 
where Muslims inhabit. 

Though brief, the book contains all that 
portrays a true picture of Islam. The 
method of description is graceful, straight 
and lucid. The style is not that of a 
research soholar, but the book is certainly 
the result of profuse reading and 
indicates deep grasp of principles and 
events of Islam. At the end of the book, 
a very usefnl biMiograpfay has been given, 
which will be helpfnl to the Students of 
Islam and Islamic History. 
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COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

Bt Db. E. ASIRVATHAlf 
{.University of UadratY 


^OIiIiBCTIfl Beonrtty meang the eafety 
ot all by all. It ie the application 
to world politi<» of the homely troth 
"Unity M strength”. 

The machinery of collective seourity in 
niir day has been provided by the Covenant 
of the Leagoe of Nations. Article X of this 
Covenant promises security to every member 
of the League against aggression or threat 
ofc aggression. Articles XVI and XVII lay 
down* penalties known as saqptions by 
means of which the offending State can 
)>(' brought to its knees. These sanctions 
me of various kinds, viz., social, 
economic, financial, diplomatic and military. 
Article XI gives to each member of the 
l.eague the friendly right to bring to the 
attention of the Assembly or of the Council 
any circumstance affecting international 
relations which threatens to disturb peace. 

So far as the machinery for international 
peace is concerned, it would look as 
though, with the inauguration of the 
League of Nations, the Dove of Peace 
had come to take its permanent abode 
on earth. One could well have rejoiced 
nith the eloquent M. Briand when, with 
ihe wave of the hands, he declared in 
one of the sittings of the League Assembly : 

' Away with guns 1 away with cannon,” 
even though one was aware of the fact 
that at the very time when M. Briand 
burst into this ecstasy. Prance was the 
moat heavily-armed power in Europe. 

How different from theory have been 
the facta regarding collective peace and 
s<'(jurity. The hope that the Qreat War 
of 1914-18 was a ” war to end war ” 
has proved to be a delusion. After 
eighteen years during which the League 
has been in operation, instead of peace 
there is chaos, and instead of collective 
security there is collective insecurity. The 
last eight years have witnessed the worst 
reverses possible for the reputation of 
the League of Nations. In 1981, Japan, a 
Member of the League, invaded Manchuria 
and after waging an aggressive and alto¬ 
gether unprovoked war upon China, another 
Member of the League, virtnally annexed 
Manchuria. After considerable delay the 
League appointed a Commission of 
SI 


Enquiry known as the Lytton Commission, 
but before its report could be published 
and any action taken on it, the worst in 
Manchuria had been done. One of tbe 
difficulties of collective security has been 
in promptly naming the aggressor and in 
potting immediate pressure upon him. 

For months before the commencement 
of the Italo-Abyssinian War, Mussolini 
openly prepared for it. Under the pretext 
of tbe Wal Wa! incident, he invaded the 
Abyssinian territory in 1986 and after 
raining poison gas and liquid ire upon 
the poorly-equipped Ethiopians, Mussolini 
annexed their country. Strange as it 
may seem, all through the W'ar both 
Italy and Abyssinia were members of the 
League. Emboldened by their success in 
1981-82, the Japanese have been waging 
a wlentless “ unofficial ” war in China 
for the last twenty-one months, bombing 
open cities, slaughtering civilians, and 
,throwing to tbe winds every vestige of 
international law and international morality. 
In 1987, Germany annexed Austria 
without any serious protest from any 
quarter. 

Events in Central Europe during the 
last six months have shaken to the core 
our faith in solemn international agree¬ 
ments and collective security.. In September- 
Ootober 1988, at the point of the sword. 
Hitler succeeded in annexing the Sudetan 
districts of Czecbo-Slovakia. Although 
France at the time was committed to 
tbe defence of Cxeoho-Slovakia, she had no 
hesitation in repudiating her obligation. 
In spite of his plighted word that be 
bad no further schemes of territorial 
aggrandisement in Europe, Hitler, within the 
last few days, has deliberately gone book 
on his promises, belying tbe simple faith 
of Mr. Neville Chamberlain that at the 
Munich Agreement, he was able to secure 
peace with honour. By means of tbe 
threat of a military swoop. Hitler has 
annexed tbe Czech territory of Bohemia and 
Moravia as well as Memet in Lithuania 
and has forced a trade agreement upon 
Bumania. The policy which be has 
systematically followed is to precipitate a 
crisis before anybody is ready for action 
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and nse the 'mailed fist rather than 
idle recognised methods of negotiation in 
seonring his object. Hitler seems to 
believe that nothing is worth aogoiring 
by peaceful negotiation. I'hreat of force 
and display of military strength are his 
favonrite methods. After his uncondi¬ 
tional ultimatum of forty-eight hours 
to Lithuania, Germany and Lithuania 
have undertaken “never to resort to 
force against each other, nor to support 
the use of force by a third party against 
one of the two parties!” 

« 

What has Colleotive Security meant 
during all these years ? It is said that 
there is honour among thieves, but one 
wonders whether there is honour among 
nations. Instead of the world being made 
safe for Liberty and Democracy, it has 
been made safe for brigands and aggressors. 
What has happened to the international 
guarantee given to truncated Czecho¬ 
slovakia in September-Ootober 1988, 'that 
she would be protected against unprovoked 
aggression ? 

In discussions on international peace, 
it is usual to throw the entire blame 
upon the disgruntled powers of the 
world—Japan, Italy and Germany. But 
the truth is that such satiated powers 
as Great Britain, Prance and 'the 
D. S. A. are equally to blame. An 
impartial study of recent history shows 
that the eo-called peace-loving countries 
of the world have not been passionately 
following the ideal of peace. As Bernard 
Shaw rightly says : People are not pacifists 
in the same burning sense in which they 
are ratepayers. They are pacifists between 
wars, like the little boy who claimed 
that he Borupnlously observed fasting 
between meals. If the besetting sin of 
the disgruntled powers is acquisitiveness, 
that of the satiated powers is selfishness. 
Italy, Japan and Germany, each in turn, 
gambled for territory and have won their 
tricks. Smaller powers and weaker nations 
are now convinced that the greater 
powen will not come to their rescue out 
^ Ml altruistic motive. Unless their own 
interests are touched, the satiated powers 
are likely to yield to the threats of 
Dictators, forgetting that iniquity tolerated 
abroad vfiU (toon reaot npon themselves. 


During the last ten years the principle 
of collective security hu either not bees 
applied or applied so ineffectively os to 
make it a byword. When China was 
invaded by Japan in 1981, the former 

applied to the League, hot nothing material 

came of it. No sanotiOns were applied. 
Daring the Italo-Abyssinian War, the 
implementing of the League prpvieions was 
left to England and Franoe, but neither 
of them was prepared to incur (he wrsth 
of Italy, or to take the risk of losing 
some of tbqir African posseseions. 
long last when sanctions were agplied, 
they wert applied in such, a half-hearted 
and, non-provocative manner as to amount 
to nothing. On the contrary, they infuri¬ 
ated the Italians into making the war 
even more barbarous than it was before 
so as to win a speedy victory. No sanction 
was applied as regards oil, which was 
one of the most important commodities 
required in the war. President Roosevelt 
declared that the American Government 
would not stand in the way of American 
businessmen exporting oil to Italy at 
their own risk. Lastly, the Hoare-Laval 
proposals knocked the bottom out of the 
sanotioDS. 

In the face of all this, collective 
eeonrity eeems to be a mere academic 
dream. If it is to succeed at all, nations 
should cultivate a regard for principles, 
treaties and pledges. The outworn 
doctrine of absolute national sovereignly 
should go and there should be substituted 
for it the willingness to remove injustice 
by coDsuItatioD, deliberation and adjudi¬ 
cation. States should become “ upholders 
of decency and justice”. Conditions 
should be so ohanged that small powers 
will have oonfldenoe in the bigger ones. 

But if collective security is an impossible 
ideal and politically unsound, and a League 
War, if and when it comes, is likely to be as 
ruthless as any other war, shall we try 
the way of Colleo^ve Neutrality with its 
programme of anilatend disarmament, 
unilateral apptioation of sanotions and 
non-intervention? Of the way of absolnte 
pacifism? Or the way of non-violeot 
resistanoe on a nation-wide scale ? Wilt 
these be regarded as colleotive suicide or 
oolleotive salvation ? I leave the reader 
to answer those questions. 
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I Tit T»tt CiBttiiwr 

I ‘ T is a hundred years since Jamshedii 
Tata was born in Naveari and it is 
fitting that the country should celebrate 
the memory of one of the greatest figures 
ia the industrial history of India. Three 
generations of Tatas have with filial 
piety and devotion built upon the founds- 
ti( 2 n so well and truly l^id by the« 
great'Farsi pioneer and philanthropist. 
Tbe result is a network of organisations, 
which in output and eflBciency ’can 
rival tbe enterprise of the most advanced 
countries of tbe West. Tata’s cotton 
ami steel and chemicals have placed 
India definitely on the road to rapid 
industrialisation. And what shall we say 
of tbe spirit of constructive philanthropy 
that has inspired tbe enterprise of tbe 
Tatas? Jamshedji had an abiding faith in 
the aristocracy of intellect. 

It is not so much to prop up its weakest ttud 
must helpless members os to lift up the best and 
the most gifted so as to make them of the 
greatest servioe to the country. 1 prefer this 
1‘enstTuctive philanthropy which seeks to educate 
and develop faculties ox the best of our yoimg men. 

It is in this spirit of constructive 
philanthropy that he created the Tata 
scholarships and founded the Tata Institute 
of Science. And the magnitude of his 
achievements stands out years after bis 
death. . May his tribe increase ! 

Mr. Sms’s rrstidsnUal MdrMs 

Mr. Subhas Bose's address to the 
Tripuri Congress is the briefest in Congress 
record. Mr. Bose was too ill to attempt 
a lengthy address and then circumstancea 
were eo indefinite that he bad to postpone 
the writing to the last boor. But 
eveo in that brief, address, Mr. Bose 
could not refrain from discanting on his 
pet ideologies which had little to do 


with the realities of the situation. 
Mr. Bose believes in burling ultimatums 
and he gave six months' notice to Britain. 
Another of his pet notions is that now 
that England is faced with trouble in 
EnrOIie, this is just the time when we 
should make the best of the bargain. 

The ultimatum taotios, it must be 
confessed, savours too much of tbe Fascist 
mentality and has been rightly repudiated. 
Hard words break no bones and the 
sober elements ' in the Congress have 
shown their preference to actual perform¬ 
ance rather than to promises and threats. 

And what shall one say of a policy 
that would torn Britain’s difficulties into 
India's opportunity ? With what face 
can we condemn the doings of the 
Fascist opportunists of Europe while at 
the same time attempting to ape their 
manners and morals in our dealings with 
Britain ? It is tbe very negation of 
Qandbism.' One feels that apart from 
itsdieing bad morals, it is not even good 
tactics to repeat this formula. 

Tht Trade lirieniMt 

In another page, the President of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
deals exhaustively with the recent trade 
pact with England and comes to tbe 
conclusion that the 

Agreement arrived at after nearly two uid a 
half years’ negotiatioos is unfortunately such as 
cannot satisfy conditions ftiudamentid to the 
national eoonomy of India. 

This view has since been endorsed by 
tbe verdict of the Central Assembly, 
which has rejected the Commerce Member’s 
motion for approval of the Foot. Any 
agreement with Britain, whtdt would 
jeopardise our bargaining power with other 
countries, would be definitely against the 
best interests of this country. 
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Tki ViMray’t Minw to Mimm 

The Viceroy's eddress to the Prinoes' 
Chamber was Dotable for its oat- 
spokenness. Thoogb couched in polite 
and snsve language, it was distinctly 
marked by a definiteness of purpose which 
could hardly be mistaken. His ExoaUenoy 
recognised the right of every ruler to 
determine the form of government, or 
the nature of the reforms best suited to 
his people. But he had no hesitation in 
deolanng that urgent changes were necessary. 
With marked tact and dignity the 
Viceroy commented on the absentee Ruler, 
the Ruler who monopolised State revenue 
for personal expenditure, undue exactions 
of the State or of its officials, the lack 
of touch between the Ruler and his 
officials and subjects, and the failurh to 
publish administration reports. 

Seldom has such an indictment been 
beard from Viceregal lips. And yet it was 
all done with a gentle suggeativeness that 
mast have gone home to the hearts 
of the august listeners. The Viceroy 
made it clear that he would not stand in the 
way of any ruler who wished to give 
effect to constitutional advances. 

He Who would be the father of hiu jieople 
innet aotiefy himeelf that all claseee of his subjects 
are given their fair share in the beneSts of his 
rule, and that an undue proportion of the revenue 
of his State is not reserved for hie own 
expenditure. And the fact that the normal 
sphere of the activitiee of a ruler Uea within the 
four oornere of his State calls for no emphasis 
from ms. An absentee ruler, like an abeentee 
landlord, repreeents a condition of affaire that has 
never easily admitted of jastifioation. 

And what of those small States whose 
resources are so limited as to preclude 
them from providing for the requirements 
of the people in aooordanoe with modern 
standards 7 He asked them to join 
together and have a common administra¬ 
tive maohinery. 


The Itosift Hlghlisd* 

The attempt of the Kenya Hoverament 
to segregate Indians in the Oolony, and 
the failnre of the Government of India 
to force that Government to do the 

right thing by the Indians, were the 
snbjeot of an adjournment motion io 
the Central Assembly. Non-official members 

gave expression to strong feelings of 

^resentment and indignation at the trend 

of events. ' • 

« 

Two cardinal points in the debate are 
clear beyond dispute. Every one felt thul 
so long as India is not free and paramouiU 
in this country, she can hardly have her 
words respected abroad. 

The other point that should sustain us 
with some encouragement in this struggle 
is that BO far as the question of Indians 
abroad is concerned, the Government of 
India are one with the people of the 
country. The debate proved beyond douht 
that officials were no less strong in their 
condemnation of the Kenya Government’s 
policy than non-officials. Sir Jagdish 
Prasad, Member of the Executive Council, 
bolding the portfolio of Emigration, 
bluntly pointed out that 

the feelings of resentment against racial discriiiLi- 
oation and persecution certainly do not strengthen 
the bonds of limpire, and peopls with such 
feelings could not in times of crises join in 
giving help with the same moral force and 
enthusiaam as those who felt they were living 
under a system of government in which their 
privileges and righta were preserved. 

This is certainly as strong an indictment 
as a member of Government could make. 
Sir G. S. Bajpai went a step farther. 
He regretted that ^ 

there were no sanotions upon which the Qovero- 
ment of India could rMy in regard to Kenya opd, 
where the Oovwnmeat had suob aanctiona, he 
told the Aesembly that the Oovenunent of ibdia 
had not bear Mw to aet and inatanoed the 
oaesa of Malaya aed Oq'loB. 
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liidiiii Gkriitiou ■>< MiaiaUim 

Presiding over the last Session of the 
lodian Christian Conference at Madras, 
Dr. H. C. Mookerjee pat in a suggestion to 
his feliow-Christians not to pin their faith 
io separate electorates but to merge 
themselves completely with the general 
body of Indians. Dr. Mookerjee has now 
elaborated and emphasised this new policy 
for the acceptance of his community in a 
recent speech at Looknow.' He is well 
aware that his oomnSunity will thereby 
lose some advantages reserved to imp 9 rtant 
minorities. Bat they will be more than 
offset by the benefits of the new order. 
He pat it admirably in the true Christian 
spirit of service and humility. 

Wo are looking forward to a uSited India. The 
price for tUB mnoh-prized union will have to be paid 
and if we ohoose to pay it, we should nut count 
the cost but act our face steadfastly towards the 
goal and advance towards it, however great the 
difBoulties and however thorny the way. 

And he rightly reminded his audience 
that " the future of India is a very much 
more important thing than the rights of 
any community, large or small”. 

Gandhiji’s Fait 

Thanks to the timely intervention of 
U. B. ths Viceroy, a crisis fraught with 
iticalculable conseQuences has beon averted. 
To the great relief of his countrymen 
and many friends abroad, Gandhiji was 
enabled to end a grim fast unto death, 
which he bad undertaken in protest against 
the Thakore Sabib of Bajkot. Gandhiji held 
that there bad been a breach of faith by the 
Thakore Sabeb who had agreed to the 
appointment of a committee to recommend 
reforms in his State, bat had objected 
to some of the names for the committee 
suggested by Sardar Patel, the negotiator 
for Congress and the State's people. 
When the threat of fast wae carried into 
effect, it caused the greatest anxiety hi 


the ooontry, both on personal and 
political grounds. It is useless to discuss 
the ethics of the fast or the propriety 
of such methods in public life. All that 
the people from one end of the country 
to the other were conoerned with, was 
to find a way out of the impasse and 
save the precions life of the Mahatma. 
Lord Linlithgow promptly intervened 
and made an otter to sabmit the 
dispute to the Chief Justice of India as 
arbitrator, and further agreed to nse bis 
influence to sea that the Thakore Sahub 
carried out his undertakings. This offer 
Gandhiji accepted and ended the fast on 
the fifth day. 

Lord Zotiind on PBrameunicy and tbs Ststos 

Lord Zetland, the Secretary of State 
for India, could hardly have pitched upon 
a more appropriate time for clarifying 
, the position of the Paramount Power 
vis-a-vis the States. There are States 
in India where the level of administration 
is pretty high, but he added 

there were other States where the standard of 
administration was susceptible to considerable 
improvement and in hie view the time had come 
when the Paramount Power ahould intervene a 
little more actively than it had in the past, nut 
with a view to derogating from the sovereiguty 
of tho Princes, but fur giving them advice with 
the object of raising tho standard of toeir 
administration. 

Though we arc under a promiae to protect the 
Prinoee against aggression from without, it is only 
reasonable that we should see that the legitimate 
grievances of Their Uiglinesses' subjects should be 
carefully considered by them, and where possible, 
remedy should be applied. 

Oddly enough, the speech was made at 
a Dinner of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce; but the importance of the 
proDooncement will be realised when we 
remember that it was the very day on 
which Mahatma Gandhi decided to fast 
ante death over the Bajkot issue. It was 
the Viceroy’s happy intervention that 
relieved the situation. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Bt "CHE0NK5E.BB” 


Tkt Eanytap CmMiwii 

NCE again Herr Hitler ias shown 
that he cares little for pacts or 
the plighted word. He has only confirmed 
the old war time complaint that for 
Germany treaties are no more than scraps 
of paper. In twelve months he has 
become master of Central Europe, defying 
the Powers and in total disregard of the 
decencies of public life. The methods of 
the gangster have succceeded beyond 
measure and there seems nothing to stop 
him from further depredations. Austria 
first, then the Sudetanland and now in a 
trice we find Cseoho-Slovakia first 
dismembered and then completely swallowed 
up by the Reich. So swift and ruthless 
is the action that all Europe and 
America stand stunned and amazed at its 
enormity. 

The most disillusioned man in Europe 
is probably the British Prime .Minister, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who had 
expected the Munich pact to give the 
much-needed respite to the distracted 
Continent. In six months the Pact has 
been torn to shreds and dishonoured. 

The partition of Czecho slovakia has 
come quicker than expected; but the 
efficiency and rapidity with which Herr 
Hitter seized Moravia and Bohemia came 
as no surprise. The German formula 
has been identical in each of her three 
foreign successes during the last twelve 
months. First, the ground is thoroughly 
prepared, then when all arrangements 
are complete, German troops have merely 
to take possession of the territory gained 
by disgusting diplonmoy. 

Hitler has apparently dropped the 
pretenoe of fighting for the protection 
of bio Germanic people and cynically 
ignoced his promise that the Sudetanland 
was the JlMt of his territorial ambitions 
ih Baropo. What nekt ? 


Iirmdtr sf Madrid 

With the surrender of Madrid, the 
major portion of Spain has fallen in 
rebel bands. Bepablioon Hpain has with¬ 
stood the onslanght Ppaided for two 
and a half years, while General Franco, 
helped by Italian legionaries and German 
arms, has marched on from victory to 
victory. In 'this tragedy the Leagues 
plan of non-intervention came in ‘very 
hand^. It was this diplomatio triumph 
of the dictators that paved the way 
for Franco’s military triumph. But now 
it is all over, and Bepublioan Spain is 
now at the meroy of the oonquerorn. 
For the latest reports confirm the news 
that other provincial capitals have also 
capitulated. The work of the soldier is 
fiuiBbed. It is time for pacification by 
statesmanship. Will the new Government 
be generons to a brave and chivalrous 
people? Therein lies the hope of a 
resurgent Spain. 

Tht Italian Dsmandt 

In his much-heValded speech on the 
20th Anniversary of the Fascist Parly, 
Sgr. Mussolini has chosen to mark time. 
The Duce has delayed forcing the issues 
with France by merely reiterating Italy’s 
claims for Tonis, Jibuti and the Suer, 
Canal, but not delivering any nltimatnni. 

Regarding the Nazi coup in Central 
Europe, Sgr. Mussolini said it was all 
destined to happen. Attempts to bend 
the Rome-Gerlin axis was puerile. As a 
sort of reply to the British Premier’s 
warning that Britain oannot look on 
while Europe was. being dominated by 
force, the Duce said that sbonld the 
longed-for coalition against authoritarian 
regimes come about, those regimes would 
sorely take tip the ohoUeoge. 
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Germany baa Drofified considerably from 
her oonqnest and absorption of Czeoho- 
Slovakia. Apart from the extent of 
territory and the expansion of her powers 
in South-eastern Enrppe, the economic 
implications of the annexation are far 
reaching. Britain and France bare 
■ foolishly allowed the Fenhrer to reap the 
benefit of a conquest which will go far to 
elreqgthen his hands ag^nst possible 
rivals. 

• 

The amount of gold seized by Germany is known 
to be worth about £26,000.000. In addition there 
are the enormous holdings of foreign exchange 
by the Government and private enterprises. 

Further, the disarmament of the Czech Army 
means that arms, munitions and equipment for a 
standing army of 40 divisions become available to 
Germany with about 1,600 aeroplanes, mainly 
military craft. 

The famous Skoda Armament Works becomes 
German as do the arms factories at Brno. There 
ore also 44 factoriM i.in the country for the manufac* 
turo of guns, oauuon, tanks and armoured vehicles. 


TIm >•# 

The Papal eleoUon and the subsequent 
coronation in the Vatican City were 
accompanied by oolourful and prolonged 
ceremonies according to historic traditions. 
The Italian Cardinal Pacelli, who was 
Papal Secretary of State to the late 
Pope, has in his 88rd year become the 
Chief Pontiff under the title of Pope Pius 
the Twelfth. 

It is very seldom that a Secretary of 
State is elected Pope. It is felt—and 
probably rightly—that each new Pope 
should not be commiUed to the policy 
of his predecessor, that he should feel 
completely tree to review the situation 
with fresh eyes. Nevertheless, Cardinal 
Paoelli was chosen by his fellow-Cardinals 
on account of his exceptionally wide diplo¬ 
matic experience and universal popularity. 

, The new Pope is a statesman and 
scholar who, it is hoped, will shed fresh 
lustre on bis glorious position, and his 
first public utterance indicates that the 
' Papacy at this critical period in Europe 
will exercise a profound influence for good. 


Ths Fit* of Mtmol 

A German note demanding the evacuation 
of Memel territory within five days was 
handed to M. Urbahis, the Lithuanian 
Foreign Minister in an interview with 
Von Bibbentrop in Berlin on March 21. 

A report stated that if Lithuania refused 
the terms, German troops concentrated 
on the frontier would march into Lithuania, 
hut if the note is accepted, Lithuania 
frontiers would be guaranteed and the 
right of the use of the port conceded. 

The Lithuanian Government agreed to 
the unconditional demand, and Memel has 
since passed into German bands, 


The Feaet Front 

Negotiations for a Peace Front have 
been abandoned since Poland is unwilling 
to commit herself, and she does not see 
why she she should sign a declaration which 
merely involves a conference if she is 
attacked. On the other band, she also 
dislikes the Russian proposal of a more 
concrete agreement, that both Britain and 
Russia would go to war in the event 
of German aggression. She wishes to 
preserve her traditional neutrality as 
between Russia and Germany, and she 
does not like the idea of a Russian 
army in Poland. 


4 >■ 


DIARY OF Tlffi MONin 


March 1. PrecidcDt Azana, President of 
the Bepuhlican Spain, resigns. 

March 2. Cardinal Pacelli becomes Pope 
Pins XII. 

March 8. Mahatma Gandhi begins fast in 
connection with the Rajkot crisis. 

March 4. Three of the Congress Ministries 
nrge Viceroy to intervene in Rajkot dispute. 
Marche. Council of National Defence 
headed by General Casado replaces the 
Negtin Government in Madrid. 

—Viceroy returns to Delhi. 

March 6. Pandit Jawabarlal, in the 
absence of Qandhiji, declares open the 
Khadi Exhibition at Tripnri. 

March 7. Settlement reached on Rajkot 
crisis through Viceroy’s intervention. 
—Gandhij breaks fast. 

March 8. Congress Subjects’ Committee ‘ 
discusses Rightists’ resolution reaffirming 
faith in the old Working Committee and 
Gandhiji’s leadership. 

March 9. Lord Halifax defines British 
attitude to the Franco blockade. 

March 10. The B2nd Iqdian National 
Congress meets at Tripnri, Sjt. Snbbas 
Chandra Bose presiding. 

March 11. Czeob-Slovak tension. New 
Slovak Ministers are sworn in at Prague. 
March 12. Pope Pins XII is crowned at 
St. Peters. 

March 18. H.^ E. the Viceroy opens the 
Session of the Princes’ Chamber in 
New Delhi. 

March 14. Slovak independence is declared. 

Hitler annexes Czeoho-Slovakia. 

March IB. Oandhiji meets the Viceroy 
at Delhi. 

March 16. Sir James Grigg, Finance 
Member, is appointed Under-Secretory 
of State to the British War Office. 


March 17. Mr. CbamherUun expresses sur¬ 
prise and disappointment at Hitler's affront. 
March 18, Soviet refuses to recognise 
the new German annexations. 

March 19. British Cabinet decides on 
immediate contact with democratic 
powers. 

March 20. Gandhiji advises snspension of 
Jaipnr satyagraha. • 

March 21. A German note to Lithnania 
demands evacuation of Memel. 
March 22. Memel passes into Gterman 
hands. 

—M. Lebrun, President of France, and 
Madame Lebrun visit London. 

March 28. The German-Rumanian Treaty 
is signed. 

—On Gandhiji’s advice, Travancore civil 
disobedience is suspended. 

March 24. Mahatma Gandhi confers with 
Congress leaders in Allahabad. 

March 26. Capt. the Hon. Arthur Oswald 
Hope is appointed Governor of Madras 
in succession to Lord Erskine. 

—Viceroy certifies the Finance Bill. 

March 26. Anti-German incidents in 
Polish corridor. 

—Sgr. Mussolini, speaking in Rome, 
reiterates Italy’s claims on France. 
March 27. Travancore Civil Disobedience 
prisoners are released. 

March 28. Madrid has surrendered to 
Gen. Franco. 

March 29. Sir Bassan Buhrawardy is 
appointed Adviser to the Secretary of 
State for India in Bnocession to 
Sir Abdul Qadir, from July. 

March 80. Franco's troops enter Valencia. 
All Provitioial Capitals declare for 
Nationalists. 
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Becomtng. Bi Pbank Townmend. 

George Alien and Unwin Ltd. 6s. net. 

This is a short history of evolution, 
both cosmic and individual, told in cryptic 
and fast moving sentences almost poetic 
in quality. The first chapter summarises 
the various stages in the evolution of life 
covering a period of about two thousand 
million years. The jnost important 6;vent 
in this long process is the emergence of 
consoioosness culminating in the production 
of man. With man came all the compli¬ 
cations of civilisation and corporate living. 
Tho second chapter gives a description 
of present conditions, man’s religion and 
philosophy, science and art, socia,l and 
jiulitical institutions, educational and 
economic schemes, bis successes and failures. 
We are struck by the richness and variety 
of life which a general survey thereof 
reveals. There are differences and yet 
underlying these there are greater 
similarities. Everything changes. Nothing 
goes back to exactly what it was before. 
The next chapter analyses the Self 
and its growth, its fears and hopes, the 
various experiences it has gone through. 
In the remaining chapters of the 
book, the laws that govern the universe 
are reduced and the direction of progress 
is indicated. The universe is one and is 
governed by rhythm and informed by 
polarity. It has continuity and its 
evolution is irreversible. There is a 
hierarchy of order in it as also an 
element of freedom. The nniverse evolves 
from within outwards; and it goes along 
a curved path. In this process of universal 
becoming, the age to come is that of 
tt 


urthman. The urthman is one who has 
attained to conscious unity with the 
universe. He began to appear in t}ie world 
three or four thousand years ago in the 
persons of founders of religions, sages, 
philosophers, poets and mystics. This 
shows that the age of the urthman 
dawns upon the world and the age of 
man draws to a close. In the concluding 
passages of this remarkable work, the 
author appeals for co-operation and unstinted 
effort on the part of humanity to usher 
in this era of urtb. 

We have unqualified praise for this 
book, w'bich attempts at reconciling modern 
science with mystic experience and presents 
a synthesis of universal becoming. 


The Wabdha Scheme of Education. By 
Mr. C. 'J. Varkey, M.A. Published by 
the Oxford University Press. Rs. 2. 
(0. A. Natesan & Co., Esplanade, Madras.) 
This book aims at a clear exposition of 
tho Wardha Scheme of Education sponsored 
by Mahatma Gandhi, and explains its main 
features. The first portion deals with the 
genesis of the scheme and its imperative 
need, due to the failure of the existing 
system of education to meet the nation's 
demand. 

An honest attempt is made to answer 
the criticisms levelled against the scheme, 
and the defence would be found in 
some cases convincing only to the faithful. 
The book is an authoritative interpretation 
of the main ideas behind the scheme, and 
as such would be found useful by the 
defenders as well as the critics of the 
scheme. 
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What Next. Baby? or shall l Go to 

Tanganyika? By A. G. Macdonell. 

Macmillan & Co. Ltd. ’ 6d. net. 

The play pnrports to be a iitire—and 
it ia a brilliant one—on the present 
antooratic system that pervades the 
cinema. The play was produced in 
October 1888, at the Player's Theatre Clnb 
in London a few days after the recent 
International crisis. Naturally people 
regarded the play as a political satire and 
confused the two film antocrats: Miss 
Amanda and Miss Bianca of the play with 
two Dictators. The introduction of terms 
like Prime Minister, Foreign Office, 
Colonial Office, etc., must have helped to 
farther the confusion. The author in his 
full and explanatory preface—reminding 
one of Bernard Shaw's prefaces—assures 
the reader that it has no political signifi- 
canoe. ‘ What next. Baby ?' is a powerful 
title suggesting the new problems that are* 
arising in Theatrical and Cinematographic 
affairs. The outstanding feature is the 
Star system in which the leading woman, 
or leading man, the former more often 
than the latter, dominates the film world 
with the high pressure, dynamic Publicity 
Agent and the ultra-effective Business 
Manager. 

The reader will follow the lightning 
changes and chances of the two redoubtable 
Film Stars, Miss Amanda and Miss Bianca, 
in their projected conquest of Tanganyika, 
study the modes and methods of their 
Publicity Agents, Mason and Johnson, in 
their handling of Vanderpauts, Chairman 
of the British Colonial Film Company of 
Tanganyika and Washington, McCormick of 
the Gigantophone Film Corporation of 
Hollywood and the Foreign Office and the 
Empire Marketing Board. The play is an 
arresting treatise on mass psychology. 


West of Suez. By S. Natarajan. Published 
by the Indian Social Reformer Limited 
Bombay. (To be had of Q. A. Natesan 
ds Co., Esplanade, Madras. Bs. 8.) 

There have been books galore on India 
by Europeans: but books on Europe bv 
Indians have been few and far between 
Now, however, more and more Indians 
undertake the travel out and come back- 
with their reminiscences. And Mr. Natarajan, 
the son of a famous father, is one such, 
It is but.natural that these impre'ssions 
should be coloured by the author's own 
personal prejudices and patterns of life, 
Mr. Natarajan has taken with him tn 
Europe some ideas, a little prejudice and 
a lot of eagerness. He has returned with 
many of them back, but fortified by n 
new freedom and a desire for an open 
mind, which is a rare acquisition. 

“ West of Suez ” is a bold book, in that 
it is a new departure in travel-writing. 
The author gives only bis own personal 
reactions in new countries. He has also 
had a thirst for new discoveries, first-hand 
information, and if he did not acquire them 
every time, it is not his fault. His records 
of Nazi Germany and Coronation London 
are master-pieces. Though he has a severe 
matter-of-fact style, he is in places witty 
too, and that quality saves the book from 
being dry. 

Plain People. By Kathleen Norris. 
John Murray. 

The book contains thirteen short stories 
in which the author has merrily treated 
some types of heroines. An attempt has 
been made to create some interest in 
some plain oharacters in very plain 
situations. 
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Odb Ladt. Bt Upton Sinclaib. 

Wkbneb Laubib. 6 »h. 

Upton Sinclair in his latest novel—a 
fantasy—handles a delicate theme—the 
story of Marya, the mother of Jesas 
Christ, one of the most shadowy and yet 
magical characters of history. Marya, an 
innocent peasant woman of Nazareth and 
a sweet mother is in painfnl anxiety for 
the future of her first-born Jeshn, who 
leaver his home for Jordan ia be baptised 
by John. To know the future of her 
son, she could not resist an unholy 
t(!Uiptation of resorting to a sorceress, 
who, by her spell, transports her to the 
future—a civilised world nineteen hundred 
jears ahead. The world with its new 
religion and bewildering changes is an 
entire revelation to her. 

The story with its weird fantastic 
setting is a commentary on Christianity 
and the Church—a parable for the 
moderns. 


ssi 

Recent Bxpbbimentb in Constitution- 
making. By B. M. Bharma, M.A., Ph.D. 
Upper India Publishing House Ltd., 
Literature Palace, Lucknow. 

Mr. Sharma's book has come at a 
time when public attention is of necessity 
focussed on the States of Europe and 
the several systems of Government that 
obtain there. The Great War has left its 
blazing trail on tbe States of Burope, 
with the result they are now goyerned 
with different types of machinery. 
Mr. Sharma has given a study of these 
contemporary systems. The Democratic 
Governments of Ireland and of Czecho¬ 
slovakia are dealt with first. Then he 
takes up the authoritarian or totalitarian 
States of Germany, Italy and Russia. 
Wherever possible comparison to Indian 
conditions is made, which affords quite 
•an interesting reading not only to the 
student of Political Science but also to 
the general reader. 
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Central India States 

CONPEBBNCB OP SMALL STATB8 
The establishment of a High Court, 
with qualified judges for the common 
administration of justice and the unification 
of other departments such as Engineering, 
Public Works and Porest administrations 
are among the proposals put forward by 
Mr. E. S. Fitse, the Resident in the 
Centr^ India States, at the Conference 
of Bnndolkhand and Bagbelkband States, 
which mot at Nowgong on March 20. 
Nearly twenty-five States were represented. 

Mr. Fitase, at the opening of the 
Conference, read out certain recent speeches 
including those delivered by H. B. tbe 
Viceroy in the Chamber of Princes and by 
Lord Zetland, Secretary of Slate for India. 
He also read a short message from H. E.^ 
the Crown Representative, in which the 
Balers were asked to give consideration 
to the Resident's proposals. 

Congress and the States 

THE TRIPURI RESOLUTION 
The following is the text of the 
resolution on Indian States adopted at 
the Tripuri Congress :r— 

The CoRgrusB welcomes the awakoniog of the 
people of Indian Statee in many parte of the 
eountry and considera this as a hopeful prelude to 
a larger freedom oomprisiug the whole of India, 
for which the Coo^ess has laboured. The 
Congreea supports tlie demand for responsible 
government and civil liberty in the States and 
expreasM ito solidarity with these movements for 
fraedom and self-expression, which arr integral 
parts of the larger struggle 
\Vldle appreoiaiiog that some rulers of States 
have recognised this awakening as a healthy 
sign of gtowth and are sMking to adjust 
ttonselves to it in co-operation with these people, 
the Congress regrets that some other rulers have 
sought -to suppress these movements by banning 
peao^td and legi^mate organixations and aU 
political activity and in some oases resorting to cruel 
and inhuman repression. 

The whoh of India was profoundly stirred by 
the' annottiioaiBent of the indeinite Ihat by 


Clandbiji in order to remedy the breach bv ii.. 
Thakore Saheb of Rajkot of the sottiemLt 
arrived at between him and his coimoillors on 
the one hand, and Sardar Patel aa representiae 
the people, on the other. ^ 

The Congress expresses its gratification at the 
recent agreement resulting in the termination of 
tbe fast and trusts that tbe people of Rajkot 
will have their aspirations fulfilled and further 
hopes that the Princes of Kathiawar and other 
parts of India will march with tbe times and 
in co-operation with their people introduce 
responsible government. 

The Congress is of opinion that the 
resolution of the Haripura Session of the CeogreiH 
relating to'States has answered the expectations 
raised by it and has justified itself by encouraging 
the people of the States ^to organize ^emselves 
and conduct their own movements for freedom. 
The Haripura policy was conceived in the be.st 
interests of the people in order to enable them 
to develop self-reliance and strength. This policy 
was dictated by circumstances and by a recognition 
of the limitations inlierent in the oircumstancr.H 
but it was never conceived as an obligation. I'lic 
Oongret^ has always posMiSRed the right as it 
its duty, to guide the people of the States an<l 
lead them with its influence. The great awakiming 
that is taking place among he people of the States 
may lead to the relaxation or to the complelo 
removal of the restraint which the Congress imposed 
upon itself, thus resulting in an over-increasing 
identification of the Congress with the States’ peoples. 

The Congress desires to reiterate that i(s 
objective, complete independence, is for the whole 
of India, inclusive of the States, which are integral 
parts of India which cannot be separated and 
which must have the same me^ure of politietti, 
social, and economic freedom as the rest uf 
India. 

Mysore 

POSTPONEMENT OP PROHIBITION 

The Mysore Government, it is under¬ 
stood, have informed the Madras 
Government that it will not be possible 
for Mysore immediately to offer co-operation 
with Madras for ensuring the success of 
Prohibition in Salem, Cnddapab and 
Chittoor districts and that such co-opera¬ 
tion may bo possible only from July 1, 1989- 
LOANS TO GOPFBB PLANTATIONS 

The Government of Mysore have 
sanotioned the recommendation of tho 
Revenue Commissioner for the continuance 
of tbe scheme of . granting takavi loans 
to coffee planters till tbe end of April 1988- 
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Hj'derabad 

Dr. SAPBU AND HYDERABAD 
In an interview to a Press representative 
at Secunderabad, the Rt. Hon. Dr. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, who delivered the 
Convocation Address to the Osmania 
University, said; 

You are fortunate in having aucb men of 
imagination as the Bt Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari 
aud Nawab Mirza Yar Jung Bahadur at the 
koho of affoirs in your State to steer clear of 
bitterness and trouble. I have every hope of a 
satistactory solution of the problems in the State 
under the able guidance of these statesmen. 

Sir Tej Bahadur deplored the irresponsible 
[tropaganda carried on by a section of 
communalists, creating disharmony and 
strife. As one who had a personal knowledge 
of the State for over two decades, he 
could safely assert that at least 70 per cent, 
of the criticisms were absolutely unfounded. 

Ho had made personal inquiries about 
the educational policy of H. E. H. the 
Nizam's Government and he was convinced 
that the Vernacular medium of instruction 
was accepted by the Government up to the 
liigb school stage. He stressed ibe need for 
healthy criticism based on facts. 

Referring to Hindustani, he expressed 
surprise at certain section of the people 
preferring English to Hindustani, and be 
was confident that Hindustani could easily 
take its rightful place in India. 

HYDERABAD REGULATIONS 
The Government in the Constitutional 
Affairs Department have issued the 
following Communique :— 

Ytw aeverol draft rogulaliohs aud nutilications 
dealiug with the Legislative Coufioil and with 
the expansion or eetabushmeot of different bodies 
in oonoexion with loioal Self-Qovemmeut as well 
as the Press and public meetings ate now 
complete and are under expert icrutiny from the 
point of view of legal draftamaoship. They m 
expected to bo submitted to the Executive 
Council for final oonaideratioo by the middle 
of April. 
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Baroda 

THE QAEKWAR'S PROCLAMATION 

Some of the more enlightened Stales 
are proving that they are not indifferent 
to the wishes of their people for a 
larger share in the processes of Government. 

His Highness Maharaja Pratapsingh 
Gaekwar, Maharaja of Baroda, in a 
Proclamation announced the creation of an 
enlarged Dhara Sabha (Legislative Council). 

The uow oonetitutinii will emphasise ome more 
the complete identity of interest between the Uiilor 
and the ruled and among all sections of the 
iwpiilation, and it is my oarnost hope that it 
will advance the material and moral condition 
of my people, including those on whom nge old 
customs have imposed disi.bilities. 

His Highn(^ next said that he had decided to 
set apart from his private funds the sum of one 
crure of rupees to per|>etuato (he memory of the 
late Maharaja. 

It is my desire that all classes and ooimimnities 
in the State without exception should receive 
the benefit of this Trust, and I am having a 
^ comprehensive scheme prepared, calculated to 
secure this result. 

Thus will generations to come be reminded of 
a Huler who dedicated his life to his people and 
who chose, service as the highest ideal in precept 
and in practice. 

WELLS FOR IRRIGATION 

The Baroda Government have launched 
UH an experimental measure in a few 
selected villages in the Mebsana District 
a scheme which will make it possible 
even for the poorer agriculturist, who 
cannot offer adequate security for takavi 
loans, to have the benefit of irrigation 
from wells. All the Ebatedar has to do 
is to provide the site for the well and 
t)ie necessary manual labour and the 
necessary funds will be provided by 
Government. In return for the money 
invested by the Government, the farmers 
will pay a water cess of Be. 1 per bigba. 
This only so long as the Ebatedar gets 
sufficient money to pay Government the 
cost of building the well. 
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THE INDIAN REVIEW 


Travancore 

THE DEWAN’S WARNING 
‘‘In a resolutiiua pasipd at Tripuri, the 
CoogresB has stated that tlit> Haripura 
idea has served its tnre and that it may 
become necessary for the Congress to 
interfere- actively in the States. At least 
in this State I can say this much, that 
no outside interference of any sort will 
be tolerated. That should be clearly 
understood,” said Sir C. P. Ramuswami Iyer 
at the Police Presentation Parade held in 
Trivandrum. The Dewan added ; 

Tbe Indiaa Na-tional Congrose ia to>day and has 
been recently a battle-ground for control of party 
finances and party power, and it comes to 
Travanooro preaching a policy of independence 
and interference in States and asks us to reform 
ourselves poUtic^ally. 1 would tell the Congress: 

* physioian, heal thyself.’ 

In a spirited rejoinder to Sir C.* P. 
Ramaswami Iyer's challenge to the 
Indian National Congress to interfere in 
the Travanoore State affairs by supporting' 
the movement for Responsible Government 
in the State, Qandhiji says: 

The effort to ignore the Congress and Congress 
workers and to prevent its natural influenoe 
working in the States is like that of a child who, 
by the little palm of his right hand, tries to 
stop an on rushing flood. 

Gandhiji prcceods : 

This' attempt to stifle the legitimate aspirations 
of the people of the Slates surely sows seeds 
of bittemws on the one hand between the people 
of the States and their PrincoK to whom they 
want to be loyal and. on the other, between 
the Princes and the Congress which wants to 
help them if it is allowed to do so. 

Aundh 

REFORMS IN AUNDH 
It was a historic occasion for the small 
State of Aundh in Maharashtra, when its 
progressive Ruler inaugurated the New 
Constitution for tbe State, granting 
Responsible Government to the people. 
Mr. B. G. Khef', Bombay’s Premier and 
other Maharashtra Congress lenders, who 
were present on the occasion, paid a fitting 
tribute to the liberal-minded Ruler. 
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Gwalior 

NEW REVENUE MEMBER 
We welcome the appointment of Raja, 
mantrapraveena 8. P. Rajagopalachariar, 
retired First Member of the Mysore Executive 



Mb, S. P. RAJAGOPALACHABI 

Council, as Revenue Minister of Gwalior 
State for two years. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari entered the Mysore 
service in 1908 as Assistant Commissioner 
and later served in important positions 
in succession. In 1981, he was appointed 
Officiating Second Member of Council and, 
in 1986, he became tbe First Member. 
He also officiated as Dewan. 

He thus brings to his new office rich 
and varied experience of administration 
in a progressive South ludian State, which 
must prove invaluable to Gwalior. 

Kaslimiir 

NEW KASHMIR ASSEMBLY 
In accordance with the Proclamation of 
February 11, granting a further measure 
of constitutional reforms. His Highness has 
promulgated a fresh Regulation whereby tbe 
term of the State Councillors will expire 
on August 16, 1988, and with effect from 
the commencement of tbe next Srinagar 
Session of the State Assembly, there 
would be, in place of the sixteen State 
Councillors, the same number of additional 
members, out of whom nine would be 
nominated by His Highness and seven 
would be elected. 
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South Africa 

SEGEBGATION PLAN 

A new proposal has been made by the 
Minister ol the Interior, granting to 
Europeans the right of preventing Indian 
residents from occupying houses within 
suburban areas, wherever a clear majority 
of European residents demands it. 

« The papers point out that such a 
majority in a suburban areh may be 
obtained by all manner of dopbtful 
means, and yet it is to have all the force 
of Law as far as Indians are concerned. 

No greater injustice could be done to 
Indians than to take away citizen rights 
in this manner. If such an Enabling Bill 
is passed and becomes an Act of Parliament, 
it will introduce the spirit of racialism 
throughout the whole country in its worst 
form. 

It will also in the long run, they 
maintain, create an altogether unjust and 
unnatural separation of the two races, 
excluding them more and more from daily 
human intercourse. It will place upon 
the Indian community the brand of an 
inferior race. 

The Executive of the South African Indian 
Congress regard the matter as one of 
life and death. They have sent Swami 
Bhawani Dayal, President of the Natal 
Indian Congress, to India in order that 
he may have the fullest opportunity of 
explaining the gravity of the situation. 

“ If any such Law is passed,” the 
Executive declares, " then all that has been 
struggled for so continnonely by repeated 
Indian efforts for nearly half a century 
inay be lost at a single stroke.” 

Swami Bhawani Dayal, who has since 
arrived in India, enggests that a deputation 


ERSEAS 

from the Government of India should 
immediately proceed to South Africa without 
waiting for any formal invitation from 
the Union Government, and that a third 
Bound Table Conference should be called 
forthwith to settle the question- of the 



swA^ii bhawani dayal sannyasi 
proposed segregation scheme. In the 
course of a statement, Swami Dayal says 
that the scheme was not only a deep 
affront to the sentiments of an ancient 
and civilized nation, but a clear breach 
of the Capetown Agreement. 

Burma 

INDIANS IN BURMA 
Among the resolutions forwarded by the 
South Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Madras, for the annual meeting of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers is one 
requesting the Central Government to 
send a Commission of Indians to inquire 
into and report on the position of Indians 
in Burma, to appoint a leading non-official 
as the Indian Agent in Burma, and to 
secure adequate compensation for victims 
of the riots. 
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Malaya 

CONTROL OF EMIGRATION 
The root of the troi. observed 

Pandit Kuneru in n recent interview 

with the Press, is the excessive emigration 
to Malaya that took place three or fonr 
years agp. This inevitably weakened the 
position of labour and made the planters 
masters of the situation. 

It is obvious from this that it is absolutely 
neooANAfy in the interest of labour that emigra' 
tion from India should be oarefully controlled. 
This cannot be done so long as officers of another 
Oovemraent are allowed to recruit labour from 
India or stimulate its emigration. It is essential, 
therefore, in my opinion that the Government 
of India should end the prasent system as soon 
as possible and make themselves locally responsi* 
ble for the regulation of emigration. ThU 
observation applies not only to Malaya but also 
to Ceylon. I have no doubt that the Indian 
lalwiurers would be happier and the Government 
of India would be more respected if emigration 
wore controlled by their own officers and nob by 
external agencies. 

Abyssinia 

INDIANS IN ABYSSINIA 

" Indiana arc treated in thia way by tbe 
British in other parts of Africa. Why 
then ahonid they complain ? ” Thia ia 
aaid to be the attitude of Italians towards 
Indians in Abyssinia, foUowinR the example 
set by the British in their African territories. 
Indians cannot live in same hotels or 
ride in tbe same cars, says the corres¬ 
pondent of the National Herald and adds: 

" They are now making them nse certain 
parts of the road only. Soon they will 
not be allowed to own land in the city 
of Addis Ababa.” 

The Indians, he adds, have formed 
shme sort of an organisation which will 
be tolerated only so long as they do 
not prove trooblesorae. They have petitioned 
and the Italian reply is an effective one. 
The Fascists say* that Indians are treated 
in this way by tbe British in other parts 
of Atrioa. Why then sbonld they complain ? 


Ceylon * 

INDIANS IN ai?lpiON 
The charge that Indiana ia C^lon, who 
were nationalists in India, were reactionaries 
in Ceylon was refuted by Mr. R. Rauf 
Pasha presiding over the annual general 
meeting of the Indian Young Men's 
Association held at Kandy. 

Mr. Rauf Pasha declared that Indians 
as a community were never behind any 
other community in demanding dominion 
status for •Ceylon. He recalled that every 
sectign of the Indian community in 
Ceylon responded to the invitation of the 
Liberal League in 1981, when a demand 
for Dominion Status was dnanimonslv 
made at the All-Parties Conferenoe. 

Mr. Rauf Pasha urged the formation 
of a central- organisation for all Indians 
in Ceylon which would work for the 
common welfare of the community. 

America 

INDIANS IN AMERICA 

The Committee of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, met Mr. J. J. Singh, 
President, India Chamber of Commerce, 
America, recently. 

Sir A. R. Dalai presiding, Mr. Singh 
explained the desirability of having an 
Indo-Amerioan trade treaty, in the absence 
of which merchants going to the United 
States of America have to experience 
considerable difficulties, particnIArly in 
regard to their stay. He pointed out 
that in spite of the immigration laws, the 
nationals of Japan, China, and Siam had 
been able to overcome the difficnities as 
a result of trade treaties with America, but 
Indians were still handicapped by those 
difficulties. He urged Indian commercial 
and pnblic opinion to move for tbe 
conclusion of a trade treaty with America 
at an early date. 
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BRITAIN AND REARMAMENT 


W. Ivor JeDoiogs, writing in the 
Politiefll Science Quarterly for December, 
doubts whether the statement that 
democracies act less gniokly than dictator- 
Rbips and are at a disadvantage in a 
time of crisis, is correct in ils applicability 
to the British Constitution, tlhe events 
of 1914 showed that the British Cabinet 
could make a waf as easily and as quickly 
as any dictatorship and could be moulded 
rapidly to meet any changing conditions. 
The fact that the Cabinet has to justify 
itself in Parliament is no limitation on 
the speed of its operations; it is rather 
a limitation of policies being adopted 
that public opinion will not accept. Once 
Government accepted the policy of 
rearmament, and Government and people 
accepted a common policy, the speed of 
action has been strictly commensurate 
with the apparent urgency. Parliament 
has been no check upon it; it baa been 
a spur to greater rapidity; it has forced 
changes in the two Ministries of War and 
Air, and has compelled Government to 
undertake reorganisation in the most 
criticised of the departments—the Air 
Ministry. 

When policy becomes dominated by 
rearmament and the possibility of another 
European War, as was recently the case, 
the Committee of Imperial Defence becomes 
a major instrnment of Government; it is 
the appropriate body for taking decisions 
on carefully prepared proposals prepared 
in collaboration by War Office, the Air 
Ministry, the Admiralty, and the Home 
Office eburged with the function of 
S3 


preparing air raid precautions after 
consultation with the Treasury. The 
general co-ordination of Government supplies 
in peace-time is a problem quite distinct 
from the preparation for the next War. 
The Committee of Imperial Defence is 
not a Committee of the Cabinet,, but is 
technically a Committee appointed by the 
Premier to advise him, and its member¬ 
ship is more or less flexible, and it is 
primarily a Co-ordinating Committee. 
Recent British experience has shown that 
neither War nor preparation for War can 
be^ left in the hands of the technical 
experts. The recent changes in the Air 
Ministry have been in the direction of 
strengthening the civil element in the 
administration. The British Cabinet 
refused to accept the creation of a 
common Ministry of Defence, but appointed 
iastead a Minister for the co-ordination 
of Defence. This Minister has no office, 
but presides over the Committee of 
Imperial Defence in the absence of the 
Prime Minister and also similarly over 
the Committee of the Chiefs of StaSs, 
which is concerned with tactics generally 
and send their recommendations to the 
former Committee. This Minister is not 
expected to take part in the formulation 
of plans, but to see that plane are 
formulated. To assist him and the 
Premier there was created a nnifled 
office under the title " Offices of the 
Cabinet, Committee of Imperial Defence 
Economic Advisory Coui^cil, and Minister 
for the co-ordination of Defence" and ita 
permanent head is styled “ Permanent 
Secretary and Secretary of the Cabinet 
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INDU AND DEMOCRACY 

Diototorship oannot be an ultimate 
political ideal for any people, says 
Prof. N. Srinivaean in the coarse of 
an article in the current issue of the 
Modern Review. He says: 

The o»y for a dictatorship ia dangeroue and 
we muet not iet oarseivee bo deluded by it. 
Whenever things appear to go wrong, mankind 
has always resorted to the strong man, to a 
CiBsar, Cromwell, or Napoleon in tho past or 
to a Hitler or Mussolini at present. But 
dictatorship tus always been a temporary 
phenomenon in history. Whatever may be the 
virtues of dictatorship, as we see it in contemporary 
Europe, it cannot be an ultimate political ideal 
for any people. 

The momentary successes of dictatorships should 
not blind us to its inherent weaknesses, its 
bombast and its quackery, its war-moogeriog and 
its violenoe, its misery and its degradation and 
its ephemeral character. 

Democracy, though a very slow process, 
is the only way that will give a full 
and free life for the victim of ages 
of exploitation of the worker and the, 
peasant. 

A certain homogeneity in the people. 
Prof. Srinivasan points out, is the first 
requisite of a successful democracy. An 
organic unity is essential, which necessarily 
depends upon a common language, a 
spirit of tolerance and a common political 
organisation. For the organisation of the 
masses, education should be free, compul¬ 
sory, and non-denominational. The 
liquidation of the illiteracy of the masses 
is an urgent thing. 

For a political struggle. Prof. Srinivasan 
points out the only method—the method 
bt Gandhiji. 

It hM a bumaaencH about it that recommeuds 
it as the beat meant for ut. It aasuree a 
Mcmaneaca of reaulta. It ia alto the method 
dictated by our oiroumstancea. Finally, it baa a 
fimdamsntM unity with the method of democracy, 
baoanse of ita Jepeodeaoe on reason and 
panaaaiofi. Even if it it more difficult than 
aitamatlva eoureea, non-violenoe mutt be our 
method as it may mean tbe auooeaa or failory 
pt ow demoCTstio •spatimant. 
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EBSHAB dHANDBA SIN ' 


Within three years of the death of 
Bam Mohan Boy, there are born three 
great sons of India—Bamakrishna, Bankim 
and Eeshab who, says Dr. S. K. Maitra 
in tbe Vedanta Kesari, each in bis own 
way supplied the necessary corrective to 
the work of Ram Mohan. 

Baokim revealed tbe soul of India through hk 
wonderful literary oreationsg Keehab and Bama- 
krishna did fb through their gospel of love and 
universal brotherhood of man. There was also 
another link which connected these three groat 
souls. They all stemmed the growing tide or 
irreverence and irreligion which had set in ever 
since Ram Mohan gave his verdict in favour of 
Western oduoatioo. The immediate effect of tho 
introduction of Western education was a tremendous 
growth of the spirit of unbelief and scepticism, 
and it was one of the greatest services which all 
of them rendered to their motherland that they 
cheeked the growth of that spirit. But there was 
still another link that joined these greatest souls. 
Baokim's genius created not only new models of 
literary art but it achieved something which was 
even more remarkable, namely, an ideal of love for 
one’s oountry as em^died in his immortal song 
Vandc Mataram and his novel Ananda Math". 
Keshab's gospel of universal love differed only 
from Bankim’s ideal of love in this» that it was 
not confined to his country but embraced the 
whole of mankind. Bankim saw the vision of bis 
Mother in his country, Keshab saw it in the 
picture of mankind. Here we see the touch of 
Ramakrishna, under whose influence Keshab came 
very much during the last years of his life. It is, 
indeed, remarkable that from the year 1880 
onward, when Keshab used to spend much of 
bis time in the company of Rama^ishna, it was 
this vision of the Mother which symbolised for him 
his idea! of love that was uppermost in bis mind. 

ludeed, if we glance at tbe history 
of the religious movement in India from 
Bam Mohan Boy to the end of the last 
century, we find these three main currents 
running through it. The first current 
gives ns a religion of knowledge as in 
Bam Mohan and Dayanand Saraswati; the 
second the religion of love as in Eeshab 
Chandra Sen; and the third the fnlfllment 
of knowledge and love in service as in 
Sri Rama Ecisbna Paramahamsa. 
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APEiLl989i TOPldS PROil ^EBtODidAtiS 


MINOBITIB8 IN THE LEGISLATURE 

Xhe minority lorms as mnoh part of 
tbe parliamentary machinery as the 
mnjority, for the parliamentary government, 
though a government hy a majority is 
not for a majority only. The protection 
of minorities is, therefore, a kind of 
fundamental law of parliamentary constitu¬ 
tions. Dewan Bahadur R. V. Krishna 
Ayyar’s article on the subject in the 
Uarch number of the New,Review is an 
important survey of the rights and 
protection of minorities in the Legislature. 
He writes: 

Tiie basis of the principle underlying rule by a 
majurity is to be sought in the theory that all 
the parties in a community ‘ have expressly or 
implicitly consented to such rule. If a minority 
lias consented to be ruled by the decisions of a 
majority, it is because it has the satisfaction of 
having had a share in the deliberations resulting 
in those decisiomi. Where a minority denies the 
right of a majority to decide for it, it is obvious 
that there is an end of parliamentary government. 
There can then be only government by force. 
Likewise, where a majority denies the right of a 
minority to express its views and influence the 
decisions of the majority, there is no parliamentary 
government; there can be only rule by force. 

So as to safeguard the rights of minorities, 
all parliamentary constitutions impose 
checks upon arbitrary or hasty action by 
a majority. 

They contain restraints impost upon a majority 
by ail the parties in the States to secure sober 
action and respect for the rights of minorities* 

Unless the rights of the minority are 
protected, the proposals of the party in 
power cannot be subjected to critical 
examination and submitted to the 
electorate for decision ; arbitrary action and 
abuse of power cannot be prevented. 

After dealing with the relevant technical 
rules for conduct of business in the 
legislative chamber, the author continues: 

There is nothing that- a Government dislikes so 
much as exposure and unpopularity, yet the smallest 
opposition can, by placing before the country what 
they considw to be the inequities and short* 
coc^ogs of the Qovefomectg not only educate the 




electorate but also directly affect ministerial pohoy. 
As Ilbert says in his "Parliament**, the aigumontsand 
attitude of minorities and individual members are 
factors of the greatest importance in determining 
the action of the Government. The idving up of 
the bandemataram song in the Madras Assembly 
is a proof of the power mieroised by a minority. 

The acknowledged custodian of the rights o 
minorities in the House is the presiding officer; 

it is in his hands that almost all the powers 

that Kre intended for their protection aro vested. 
It can be asserted that both tradition Mid the 
strength of public opinion make it almost 

inconceivable that any Speaker can misuse his 
powers to the detriment of a minority, which 
means not merely the Opposition but even groups 
and individuals. For while the Oppmiition may 
oppose and even strenuously oppose, it is 

hazardous to give narrower limits to a» smaller 
group or to an individual; for it is precisely in 
cases whore a small ^up or an individual dissents 
and its or his conviction is strong, that the best 
instances of unrelenting opposition can be expected. 

THE FUTUUE OF INDIA 

Recalling the ideal of the future of 
India cheriehed by Swami Vivekananda, 
Dr* Taraknath Da8, writing in the 
Prahuddha Bharata, points out that 
it is impossible for any one to be a follower of 
Swami Vivekananda and not to cherish patriotism 
—a very high type of patriotism which Indian 
politicians should consider deeply for their political 
salvation. Swamiji once spoke of patriotism in 
the following words; 

** I believe in patriotism and I also have my 
O'yn ideal of patriotism. Throe things are neoessary 
for great achievements: First, feel fiom the 
heart. Do you feel '! Do you feel that millkms 
and millions of the descendants of gods and 
sages have become next door neighbours to brutes ? 
Do you feel that millions are starving to-day 
and millions have been starving for ages? tto 
you feel that ignorance has come over the land 
08 a cloud? Does it make you restless?" 

The new awakening—how could it be 
achieved ? 

Are you seized with that one idea of the 
misery of ruin, and have you forgotten all about 
your name, your fame, your wives, your ohiUlren, 
your property, oven your own bodies 7 Have you 
done that? Tliat is the first step to become a 
patriot, the very first step. 

In fine, the writer draws attention to 
the fact that: 

This U the type of patriotism that will bring 
about true awakening of India. This tyjpe of 
patriotism cannot but be rare, as qualities of 
true leaderahip are fooled the spiritual life 
of a leader, who can bec^e selfless for the 
promotion of a cause which will briog tnia 
n^dom for many. 
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PAN-ABABISM 

“ Pan-Arabiam and World Politics To-day ” 
is the subject of an article by Mr. Asit 
Mnkherji, Editor of Biahan and New 
Mercury, in New Asia, a quarterly journal 
hailing from Calcutta, The word ‘ Arab ’ is 
usually used as a rather loose and general 
term, classifying the Egyptians, Iranis, 
Syrians, and Hedjazis all as Arabs. All 
the people in the countries mentioned speak 
the Arab language and feel Arab unity. 
An Egyptian from Cairo will understand 
a Syrian from Alleppo. The way of life, 
the religions traditions and mental 
attitudes of all the Arab peoples are similar. 

Any movement aiming at uniting all the Arabic- 
epeakieg peoplee does not, therefore, iaok ambition. 
And indeed, aome of the Pan-Arab leaders are 
thinking in terms of just such a Greater Arabia 
extending from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. 
The Pan-Arab movement reduced to its essence is 
a nationalist agitation, and it appears to bo gaining 
momeiitiun. One important phase of this movement 
is the armed conflict between Arabs and the 
British in Palestine, and the British are 
inureasiogly aware that it threatens to affect, among 
other things, their primary imperial interest—the 
route to India. The truih of this was recognis^ 
by the British Uoyal Commission on Palestine, 
which admitted that the problem of Palestine is 
the problem of insurgent nationalism. For tUkt 
matter, the Pan-Arab leaders appeal for even wider 
support—that of the 250,000,000 Moslems through¬ 
out the world—less than a fifth of whom speak 
Arabic. Tlds has been one of the most ^ective 
tactics ranployed by the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. 

The writer says that the uprise of a 
powerful Arab State would have serious 
reperouseions on European power-politics. 

For Bngland to allow such a state to come 
under the political sway of another power—say 
Italy or Germany—^would be fatal to her imperial 
oonneotions tmd to those of France. If Nazi 
Germany should succesd in fulfilling the pre-war 
&rlin to Baghdad dream of the Pan-Germane 
or if Fascist Italy should find, in spite of the 
preeent assertions that she is satiated, tliat to 
protect her holdings in Libya and Ethiopia ehe 
must expand them, the question would become 
stUl more involved. 

These important uousiderationa make dear not 
only tha strategio importance Greater Arabia 
would inevitably possess, but the reesoas which 
the Qmd Powers may have for not looking upon 
Arab unity with uomixod joy. 
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SOCIETY AND LITEBATtJEB 

Estelle H. Bies, writiog: oa Society 
And Literature in the Eekioary issue ot 
the Aryan Path, makes a deep study of 
the social responsibility of the writer, tbe 
most important but strangely neglected 
of subjects with which writers are 
concerned. The prostitntion of art causes 
decadent conditions in art and life. 
He says; 

Literature used to be an art. To-day it is as 
industry. People depend upon it for a living. 
That means' they are swayed by the profit 
motive. They must write what will sell. Since 
those cwho can buy their wares are those with 
financial power; these latter are the ones who 
determine the writer’s subject and policy. 

Thus, on the order of tbe promoter, the writer, 
subtly playing upon humau nature by publicity, 
advertising, fiction and other forms of writin':, 
moulds public taste and opinion to any en,i, 
whether desirable or not. That it be soundly 
premised honest, wholesome, true, is no pre¬ 
requisite. Writing is used as effectively to praise 
eomethiug inferior as something good. Appeals 
are made to every human frailty—fear, ambition, 
^ancial aggrandizement, vanity, eex instinct, 
imitativeness, envy—and speoial techniques evolvorl 
for each. 

Writing cannot continue aa merely a 
business, tbe author asserts, but it must 
become truly a profession with the 
implication of service which it carries. 
Considering the potent influence of the 
writer on the reading poblio, he should 
be licensed before being permitted to 
poison the minds of trusting readers. 

Qualifioations for professional writer's licenses 
should include an ethical and conatruetive attitude 
toward human relations, an eduoatioual awareness 
and a social conscience with, of course, knowledge 
of the business of writing from iu technioal form 
or literary skill staadpoiots. Even a hippocntic 
oath eould justify itself. 

Writers are at the head and crux of 
national, mental and emotional health. 
Readers and writers alike should enter 
into a sort of voluntary self-censorship 
and should be proud to produce and 
encourage good literary material that 
builds lives of peace, use, and good taste. 
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. INDIAN PBINCES 

A writer in the Time and Tide examines 
the ferment in the Indian States and 
points oat that there are in fact two 
movements in India in partial oonfiict 
with each other. 

As regards the Prinom, India's political frame* 
work was built in twenty years, 1790 1810, the 
two decades which opened with the storming of 
b<'rmgapatam and the death of Tipu Sultan and 
closed with the dismissal of the Prahwa, the 
noffiiinal head of the Maraths confederacy hardly 
over mOre than a semi-oonfederaoy. Sougress has 
usually left the Princes alone as a problem not yet 
ri|>c for settlement. But the sun of Munich* like 
that of AsterliU is a sun that ripens fast, and 
a whole wilderne^ of questions has been roopened. 
Tlicre is a world-wide oonviotion that now is the 
accepted time to put prepare on a Government 
that has given way all along the line, from 
Slmoghai to Bilbao. Ulster and the Irish Free 
iStuto is one example of a question which the 
people of this island hoped might sleep iudeiinitoly, 
wlik'h is now raised with the reinforcement of 
lorrorisb acts in England. The position and 
ptjwers of the Indian Princes is another. The 
people of the States and the people of British 
huiia have ceased to be tolerant of a political 
status substantially unchanged for 120 years, and 
the Princes are going to hod themselves in a 
flidicult position. If Federation is over to be a 
roolity, the Indian States will imve to contribute 
towards it by a sweeping extension of political 
rights to their subjects. The National CJougross from 
now on is not going to let this question sleep. 

The second thing that is happening 
in India is this. The two outstanding 
personalities in its politics, Gandhi and 
Nehru, are both men, says the writer, 
with whom a genuinely democratic 
country could have formerly and even 
recently made a settlement. 

Gandhi is far from revolutiocuiry, aud bis 
niain interest is in lifting the masses out of a 
bripieagQesg in which tluy can be exploited. 
Nehru’s interest in achieving this is not loss, but 
Nehru is also an intemationaiist m much m he 

a nationalist. He » aware at every minute 
tl^t the cause of the ordinary man and woman 
is one the world and th^ India cannot win 


if freedom is extinguished in 
the Far Bast or ip Europe, Many Indians who 
reaUie this strongly wavered at the time of the 
Beptember crisii. If war had come as a result 
of France and Britain standing by a democratic 
nation in Central Europe, India would have 
remained quiet, at least as q\uet as she was in 
the Great War, whan the cause of Belgium 
deeply stirred opinion there. But now, after tho 
subjugation of C^bO'Slovakia and the capture of 
Catalonia, if war comes over Tunis or Tanganyika 
wo shall bo confronted with an India whore 
opinion is disillusioned in the extreme aud looks 
on our democracy ” as so much facade of 
phrasing put up with intent to deceive, 
particularly at election times or \rh^ we need 
to coax other parts of the Empire to sup{K>rt 
those islands. 

In conBcquence, the extremist and more 
fiercely nationalist elements in Congress are 
coming into their day, especially in Bengal. 

Wo may be at the b^inoing of a roltini to passions 
and violence tliat w’e hoped liad bmui loft boliind. 
Unfortunately, this country’s Government is not 
one to restore faith in our de nocrucy, end to 
persuade Indian opinion thtU the last few years 
have I been mei'oly a phase anti do not really 
represent tho British people and their idea of the 
Empire and its aims and purpose. 
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NON-TIOMNGB ®HE BEST POLICY 

In tile special aozmal number of the 
Hindustan Times isaaed on the occasion of 
the 52nd Seasion of the Indian National 
Congress, Dr. Bajendra Prasad puts forth 
a strong plea for sustained faith in non¬ 
violence as the beat policy for India. 

The British Empire looks like being in the process 
of breaking up. There does not appear to be any 
chance of English statesmen ever realizing that 
a free India oan be their best and roost powerful 
ally. They still have their faith unimpaired in 
keeping India under them by the power of their 
sword. 

With Europe ousting England from her position 
of vantage and supremacy, which she has held for 
more than a century in the politics of the world, 
with Japan hushed with victory in China and almost 
knocking at the north*east frontier of India, how 
oan England defend her Empire in India without 
the help and co*operation of Indians? 

And what help can ludia give ev^ if 
she is willing to do so ? How is India to 
be defended, and by whom, against an 
aggressor ? To-day there is a snug feeling 
that the British Army and Navy will do it. 

They are booomiag lees aad leas effective with the 
lose or undermining of the atraiegio points which 
the British have held. 

Wo have no army or navy of our own, nor is it 
possible to create one ovornicht. it recjuiros 
tmining and exporienoo and, above all, limitloss 
money to build these up. 

We have not yet made a beginning, nor is thei'e 
any chance of our being able to do so, so long os 
British rule is what it is in this country. The 
other question, therefore, arises : Is our independence 
worth a single day’s purchase even if it can be 
achieved T 

There is only one way out of this difficulty end 
muddle. 1 believe it is possible to achieve 
iodependenoe with aon*violenco, and it is equally 
possible to retain it with nun*violenoe. We have 
neon trying experiments in it during the last 
eighteen years, and if one judges from results 
a^eved, one's faith in its efficacy must be 
strengthened. 

And yet ooD'Violeoce is being pooh- 
poohed and held op to ridioule. A 
distiaotion and conlraat is sought to be 
o^ted between the objective of independ- 
6Doe lUid the method of noD*violence and 


" the poser is put wliefiher 5we. shoul 
sacrifloe the former Idr the Jattere" 

It h forgotten, or not resUsed* that even aa a 
proposition in practical politics, it '» not possihi 
in the present conditions of the India of 
to achieve the one without ^ other, ^ 

If non-violence is an effective weapon for m 
it is also the only weapon avidialde to us to-dav’ 
and it must be accepted not <mly because itk 
the host for us but alro because we have no oth^ 

If not a burning faith, a sense of helplessnees 
ought to oonvinne us that non-violence in Indiaa 
politics, like honesty in business, is the best 
policy. Can we continue to undermine its 
foundations an^ still hope to use it with succe^? 

• • 

THE PERFECT MAN 

• 

The idea of the perfect man is the 
hidden source of inspiration for all religions. 
Sri Ramakrishna's recorded sayings throw 
a light on the general considerations 
about the signs of a perfect man in the 
March number of the Vedanta Kesari. 

Unselfishness, purity and righteousness precede 
the advent of the Lord in the human heart 
just as the glow of dawn precedes the rising of 
the sun. The perfect man is free from all 
sectarianism and narrow love of groups and 
communities. He has no fears and worries from 
the thought of what might happen to his body; 
for just as in a dry nut, his inner easenco has 
separated itself from the body and the ego. 
That is why one like Jesus could pray calmly 
for the good of his enemies even when nails were 
being drivoo tlirough his body. He eau never l)o 
affected by lust and greed even if he has 
porohanoe to live in the midst of evil iwsociattons. 

He rises above the relative ideas of good and 
had entertained by men ordinarily. Not that he 
becomes immoral; in fact his work alone beoomoa 
the standard of morality for men and results in 
real good to the world at large. But from the 
transcendent height of holiness he has reached, 
all our wordly values appear trivial to him. 
When we are on the plains we say Imw small 
the grass is and how big the tree. But when 
we look down from the summit of a high peak, 
the grass and treos lose their dissimilarites aud 
become one indistinguishable mass of green verdure. 
So insignificant ate all the worlffiy mstinctione of 
good and bad, of high uid low, of friend and 
foe to the eyes of him who has risen to tho 
dizzy height of God vision. 

In a perfect man there is no ^;o. It has been 
burnt m the fire of God-realisation. What 
remains is only a semblance of it, like the rope 
when it is burnt. He is poised in p«c^t seif- 
surrender, and whatever work is performed through 
his person is a spontaneous outfiow of the Divine 
Will with which his ego is identified. 
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VSOM y mtnmi^T^ 


' SOCIAIiISM IN INDIA 

Socialism, «B W active force, sprung 
up in India on the faiiare ot the second 
Civil Disobedience movement. The essence 
of this school of thought is the establish¬ 
ment of a classless society, oonsequeDt on 
tite abolition of private property in the 
means of production by the proletariat 
after the capture of power. Mr. S. M. Y. 
Sjj-fitri in the current issue^ of Triveni 
nijikea a study of this force in ^India. 

Of the three Socialist groups that are now 
prominent in the fields the most popular and 
tliat which typifl.» the emergence of Socialism 
itself as an active force is the Congress Socialist 
Party. While the Bight wing entered the 
Legislature and travelled the path of constitutiona- 
lirtin, the radical elements m the Congress drifted 
towards socialism. The conviction not merely 
hat a bare transference of power from the 
British to the Indian Bureaucracy would not 
M)!ve India's problems, but that unless the 
Congress adopted extreme democratic and ultimate 
Socialist programme, it would not even bo able 
to fight British Imperialism, was responsible fur 
the radical elements embracing Socialism. The 
Socialist Party that was formed, was intimately 
connected with and grew out of the national 
movement and represented the radical reaction 
to the conservative-political end rwictionary-social 
policy of the dominant Right wing Congress 
group; and the name, the Congress Socialist 
Party, signifies this. 

The Communist Party is the oldest 
Bocialiat group in India. The Communist 
Party in India depended upon and grew 
out of the working class movement. 
Being attached to the international, the 
party’s theoretical approach and line of 
activity were determined by the inter¬ 
national without any particular reference 
to Indian conditions. The Indian working 
class being itself an insigniftoant minority 
of the population did not strengthen the 
oontmunist inovemeat. At present the 
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commnais^ no legal organisation of 
their own. Coming to the third and latest 
of the socialist groups, he says: 

The Boyiata, like OMidhiete, represent more a 
^reonal following than a group Mparated by 
deep Ideological difierenoee Endowed with a 
pera nality poseeeaed by none in the Communist 
and C. S. P. folde, Roy has been able to attract 
a devoted following. Royism repreaeate the viewa 
held by Roy and dicta^ to bia fnllowera. Thia 
peraonal factor explaina the greater cuheaion of 
the Royiata notwithatanding the lack of a 
formal organiaatiun. 

From tlio Ccmmuniata, Roy. at the preacnt 
time, a divided only by hiatorical conaidevation. 
At a time when the Communiat Party waa ardently 
planning for a Proletarian Revolution in India, 
Roy pointed out the abaurdity of it all and 
declared himaelf for a Democratic Revolution. Aa 
a conaequence, Roy waa expelloil from the Oommu. 
iiist Party, and even when CktimnuniatK have 
changed almost all their opininna, for doubting 
which Roy liad been expelled, the bon atill 
remains. Roy to the Communista is a renegade 
and an opportunist. TJio real foot ia Roy is too 
great a personality to ho submerged in the oilicial 
Cornihunist Party; when lie cmdd not load, he 
had to leave. 
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THE INDIAN BIVIEW 


THE' INDIAN PARMEB 

Mr. Mason Vangh, of the Naini 
Agricultnral Institute, contributes an 
article under the above captmt) to the 
March number of the Twentieth Century. 
Mr. Vaogh opposes the efforts to build 
op cottage industries for the farmers 
during the time when they are not busy. 
He says; 

The suggestion has been made that small 
factories be established in which cultivator could 
work duriiiLg the Black seaBonB, the factories 
shutting down or being run at much Ims active 
standard during the eeasone when there was 6eld 
work. The factory working intermittently is at a 
disadvantage, because interest on investment and 
to some extent depreciation as well as maintenance 
must go on whether the factory works or not. . . . 

The problem of the farmer’s spare time can be 
tackled in other and to my mind better 'ways 
It is far bettor to make the farmer a full time 
worker in his own job than to try to arrange 
for him to have two different Jobs. I believe ft 
is possibio to spread the farmer's work over a 
much longer time by the adoption of bettor 
implements. Ploughing in the hot weather relieves 
the rush to sow when the rains do come as w^ll as 
eoouring other bene&ts. The introduction of better 
irrigation facilities will make possible the growing of 
crops during the hot weather as well as during the 
other seasons. Divorsifioatioa of crops and the 
keeping of animals such as really producing dairy 
oows and chickens will give a longer s^iculturd 
year for the farmer in his own job and for more 
profit than any handicraft he can flake up 
as a spare time occupation. Most of these changes 
can be made only as the farmer can get the 
requiidte equipment for the work. 

Cottage industries are deoayiug, says the 
writer, because something more effective 
is oomiug into use. Seasonal manufacturing 
of products for sale is nneoonomical in 
factories and not the best way to utilise 
the time and ability of the farmer. For 
the farmer’s time oan wholly be utilised 
for the laud' by giving him better 
equipment and methods for hie main job, 
that of farming 
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JEWS IN JAMAICA ’ 

Even the Jews, who have a strong hold 
on the island of Jamaica, says a writ«t 
in the Cornhill Magazine, were deliberately 
imported for an interesting reason: 

JamsioS became British largely fay accident, hr 
Admirals Penn and Venablee, sent by Cromwell to 
seise the great island of Hispaniola now knosn 
as Haiti and San Domingo foiled to take this 
and fearing to return empg handed, went on ami 
seised Jamaica instead. They hoped that their 
failure might thereby be oondoned, but Cromnell 
punished them none the less thot^h he kept the 
windfall. < • 

In 1667, ,the then Qavernor of the island wrote 
to Cromwell telling him that shopkeepers woni 
sorely needed, for all English and Scotsmen wlio 
had come out to keep shops had left them and 
gone on to the land which they found more 
profitable. Could Cromwell please do something 
to remedy this state of things? He did. For 
the next letter is from the Lord Protector 
himself, and tells the Qovemor that he has 
spoken with the Chief Babb! of Brussels, and 
that the latter hopes shortly to send out a 
consignment of suitable Jews. A third letter-also 
from Cromwell—informs the Governor that tlio 
Chief Rabbi has failed to get what he wanted in 
Flanders, but is sending out a shipload of 
Portuguese Jews which, it is hoped, will serve 
the purpose required. It did and It still does. 
So it was that Jewry in Jamaica was born and 
still lives as a glance at the names of tho 
prinoipal storee in Kingston will show where the 
hold of the Jews is very strong. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Isoia's Mbs or Dbstihy : Pen Portraits of Mahatma 
Qandlii and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. By 
‘‘Cantab". [India Monthly Magazine, January 
1939.] 

The Role or the Goveesoe-Gesbeal in the 
Indus Fedebation. By B. Satyanarayana. 
[ The Twentieth Century, February 1939. ] 

The BEQiKHnros o» Eobopbak Inplubnce is 
BA iPiPt Abt. ^ Dr. H Goetz. [ Journal of 
Indian Bistor;', December 1938. ] 

CossrmmoNAi. Deveiopment is Tbavanoobb. By 
A. Padmanabha Iyer. [ Federal India, February 
1939.] 

Oahdhibh As I Dndbbstans It. By Monu Bubodar. 

[ The Aryan Path, March 1939.] 

The Messaob op Nahadeva. By 8. V. Puntam- 
bekor, X.A. [ The Vedanta Kesari, March 1939 ] 
Beueps and Poaotioes op the HrantJS. By Swami 
Atulonanda. [ Frabuddha Bharata, Marrih 1939.] 
Disoipline in India. By T. N. Slqueira. The 
New Review, March 1939.] 

Tm Aohibvxiunts and Faildses op ibi 
Habatbas. By O. 8. Sardesi. f The Modern 
Review, Match 1939.] 
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NOTES 


Questions of Importance 


THE NATIONAL DEMAND 
The followiDg is fcbe full text of the 
iinporfcanfc resolution on the National 
IVmaod, which was adopted ^at the ’last 
of the Indian National Congress 
;it Tripuri:— 

The Congress has for more than half-a-contury 
striven for the advahooment of the people of 
Imlia and has represented the urge of the Indian 
p 4 V)j)l() towards freedom and self>exprossion. During 
tiio past 20 yoara it has engaged itself on bohalf 
of tho masses of the country in a struggle against 
Briti'^h Imperialism, and through tho suffering, 
liiHcipline and sacridee of the people it' has 
• iin-iml tho nation a long way to the indepen* 
ilence that is its objeotive. 

With the crowing strength of the people it has 
adapted itself to the changing and developing 
situation ; and, while pursuing various programm<», 
Itas ever worked for the independence of India and tho 
esiaoiishment of a democratic State in the country, 
llojocting the Government of India Act end 
with a full determination to end it, it has decided 
to take advantage of the measure of provinoal 
autonomy that this Act has provided, restricted 
and eiroumsoribed as it was in order to strengthen 
tho national movement and to give such relief to 
the ruasses as was possible under tho circumstances. 
To the federal part of the Act, the Congress has 
riectlared its uncompromising opposition and its 
determination to r^ist its imposition. 

The Congress declares afresh its solemn resolve 
to ai'hieve independence for the nation and to have 
a constitution framed for a free India through 
a constituent assembly elected by the people and 
without any interference by a foreign authority. 
No other constitution or attempted solutions of 
the problem can be accepted by the Indian 
people. The Congress is of the opinion that in 
view of the situation in India, tho organized 
strength of the natiooal movement, the remarkable 
growth of the consciousness of the masses, a new 
Awakening among the people of the Indian States as 
well as the rapid development of the world 
situation, the time has come for the full application 
°f the principle of self'determination to India, 
that the p^ple of India might establish an 
‘Ddep^dent democratic state by moans of a 
iKinstituent assembly. Not only tM inherent right 
And the dignity of the people demand this full 
ir^om, but also the economic and other problems, 
whioh prMS insistently on the masses, cannot find 
A solution nor can India get rid of her poverty 
And keep pace with modem pro g res s unless the 
People nave full of^rtunities of self^deveiopment 
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and growth which independence alone can aivo 
autonomy a&rde no euoh ecopo* for’ 
development and lU capacity for good ^“eC 
rapidly exhausted; tho proposed fedcrati^ 
strangles India still further and will not be 
ac^pted. The CongresN. therefore, is firmlv of 
opinion that the whole of the Govermnent of 
India Act must give place to the consiitution 
of a free India mode by the people theinaalvee. 
An independent and democratic India will face 
t^ solution of our great problems rnpidiv and 
effectively and will line herself with the 

progressive peoples of the world and thus aid 
tho cause of democruey aod freedom. 

With a view to the speeding tho realization of the 
Congress objeotive and in order to face effectively 
the national and international crises that loom 
ahead, this Congress calls upon ail parts of tho 
Congress organization as well an tho Congress 
Provinoiol Governments and tho people generally 
to prepare themselves to this end, to promote 
unity, and in particular to strengthen, purify and 
discipline tho organisation, removing weakness and 
corrupting inBuonees so as to make it an offoctivo 
organ of the people’s will. 


AMENDING THE ACT 
In the House of Lords, on March 2, 
Lord Snell asked whether Government 
contemplated early legislation to amend 
the Government of India and Burma Acts 
and, if so, whether they could give any 
indication of the scope and purpose of tho 
contemplated Bill. Lord Zetland replied ; 

It is the case that His Majesty’s Government 
contemplate introduction at an early date of a 
Bill to amend the Government of India Act and 
hope to secure iu passage before the Parliament 
riseo for the summer recess. 

The object of .he Bill is to remedy certain 
defects which practical experience has disclosed in 
the working of the Act, the remedying of whioh 
is a matter of urgent consequence. It is not 
surprising that an enactment of the length and 
oomplication of the Government of I^a Act 
abould, when put to the practical test of 
administration, bo found capable of improvement 
in a number of respects. But the contents of 
tho proposed Bill have been intentionally oonflned 
to caaes in which the Act, ff unehanged, will 
lead to serious practical inoonvaniences. 

The amendmenta proposed in no case raise any 
new queetion of principle or will alter in any 
material respect what are believed to have bem 
the intentione of Parliament when the Ant woe p- r rr d 
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Utterances 


MB. CHAMB]£BIiAIN on filXLBB 
Speaking at Birmingham, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, the Prime Minister, strongly 
indicted Herr ■ Hitler's actions in the 
annexation of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Slovakia. 

When I came back after my second vWt to 
Qermany, 1 told the House of Commons of the 
conversation I had with Herr Hitler, of which I 
said that, speaking with great earnestness, he 
repeated what he hi^ already said at Berohtesgaden, 
namely/ that this was the last of his territorial 
ambitions in Europe and that he had no wish 
to include in the Reich people of other races 
than Germans. 

Hitler himself confirmed this account of the 
conversation in a speech which he mode at the 
Sports Palast in Berlin, when he said: '*It is 
last territorial claim which 1 have to make 
in Europe.** 

And a little laler in the same speech he said: 
have uMured Mr. Chamberlain, and 1 emphasise 
it DOW, that when this problem is solved, Germany 
has no more territorial problems in Europe.*’ He 
added: **I shall not be int^ested in the Czech 
State any more and 1 can guarantee it. We do^ 
not want any Czechs any more.*’ 

Then, in the Munich Agreement itself, which 
bears Herr Hitler's signature, there is this clause: 
**The final determination of the frontiV»re will be 
carried out by the Inl^mstional Commission ** 
He declared that any other question wlr.cb 
might concern our two countries should be dealt 
wiw by the method of consultation. 

In view of these repeate<l assurances given 
voluntarily to me, 1 considered myself justiftod in 
foundipg the hope upon them, that once the 
Gsaoho-Slovak question was settled as it seemed 
at Munich, it would be possible to carry further 
that policy of appeasement which 1 have 
described. 

What has become of those disclaimers of 
further twritorial ambitions T What hM become 
of the aesuranoe **we do not want Czechs in the 
Reich * ? Wlwt regard has been paid here to 
i^t iffinciple of self-determiiMtion, which Herr 
ffitler argued so vehemently with me at 
Berohteigaaeo when he was asking for the 
severance of Sudetonland jfriim Czaebo-Slovakta 
and its inclusion in the German Reich ? 

X know we are told that tikis seizure of 
teeritory hee been neoeesitated by the disturbanooe 
in Ose^'Slovakia. 

W* are told that the Proclamation of this new 
German Protectorate against the will of the 
inlssbitaBie baa been rendered inevitable by the 
diabtdma libleb threatened the peace and security 
of tbe^ neil^^uT. 

M Itaa vNiM they not fomented 

filom vdtiioat Y Can anybody outalde Qermany 


of the Day 


take Mrioiuly the idea that they Mold be a 
danger to that great oOun^, that thry could 
proWde any juatifloation for aMt' ^a happened! 

Does not the question inetdtabi^' aidse in our 
minds, that if it is so sasy to disoover good 
reasons for igoorin^ the assuraooes eo solemnlv 
and repeatedly given, what reliance can Ik 
placed upon any other assurance by a shocked 
and nefronted pubUo opinion throughout the 
world J 

But the events whioh have taken place in 
their complete disregard of the principles laid by 
the German Government itself, seem to fall into a 
different category and must eause us all to be 
asking ourselves: “Is this time the end of the old 
adventure or is it the beginning of a new one ! Is 
this the last attack,—a step in the direetion of an 
attempt to dominate the world by force ?.” 


C. R.’8 PARABLE OP THE BOATMAN 

“ Mahatma Oandhi promises the minimum 
hut |)erforms the maximum. Pot your 
trost in him and he will safely lead 
you to the goal,” declared the Hon. Mr. 
0. Rajagopalaohariar, Premier of Madras, 
addressing a vast gathering in the Congress 
Exhibition pandal at Tripnri, on March 9. 
He compared Mahatma Gandhi's leadership 
to that of an old boatman. 

^ At present there are two boats Boating on the 
river. One is an old boat but a big boat, 
whioh is piloted by Mahatma Oandhi. There is 
another man who has a new boat—attractively 
painted and boBagged—who oalla to you to get 
into hie boat. 

Mahatma Gandhi is a tried boatman who can 
aafely transport you. If yon get into the now 
boat—whioh I know is leaky—all of us will go 
down and the river Nerbudda is indeed very deep. 

The new boatman says: “If you don't get into 
my boat, then at least tie my boat to yours.” 
This is aJso impossible. We oauiiot tie up a leaky 
boat to a good boat exposing ourselves to the 
peril of going down. 

We have only one leader and that is Mahatma 
Gandhi. We must aUde by him, because what 
he says he means. He the only safe man in 
whose boat we should get. He M a seasoned and 
tried man. To our knowledge for 35 yean now 
we have tried him to our aatiefoction. 

I ask you not to be misled by tail talk and 
get into the leaky boat, or do not think; We 
&all get into the new boat for a while and 
then agun get back into the old boat. 

Too may not aurviye to get back to the old 
boat, for, as I aaid, the new boat 1* leaky- 
Believe in Mahatma Gudhi. We may, perhape, be 
able to ewkn separatety, but if we join together 
w« may alt go down. 
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fHl SAIiES TAX 

In a spirited defence of the Oorernment’s 
taxation policy in the Madras Assembly 
during discnssion on voting of grants, the 
Hoo. Mr. C. Bajagopalaobari, the Premier, 
declared ; “ We must start by sacrificing 

ourselves—I am speaking of people who 
ore better off. It is no use doping the 
poorest and trying to rob them of their 
money. It is no use making the food 
producer pay Rs. 10 out of Es. 100, while 
we refuse to pay even one pie out of 
one rupee.” 

" We are going to tax, ” asserted the 
Premier, “ in spite of terrible opposition. 
We are prepared to become unpopular. 
We. are prepared to be turned out.” 

They must reduce the expenditure on 
(he Services, he explained, if the cultivator 
and the poor drunkard had to be saved; 
but the Government of India Act did not 
allow them to do it. Hence the need 
for taxing ourselves., That was the only 
way in which violent coercion against 
reform could be non-violently met. 

MUSLIMS AND THE CONGRESS 

Amidst shouts of great acclamation, the 
plenary meeting of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i- 
Hind, comprising the members of the 
Subjects Committee and the Delegates, 
passed at Delhi a lengthy amended resolution 
clarifying the Jamiat’s position towards 
the Congress. The resolution, which was 
acclaimed by the progressive section of 
the Jamiat as victory for them, declared 
in unequivocal terms that in the opinion 
of the Jamiat it was essential for 
safeguarding Muslim rights, that the 
Mussaltians in every town and village 
should enrol themselves as regular members 
of the Congress smd participate in the 
activities of all Congress Committees. 


C. V. ACHAEYA ON SWARAJ 
Mr. C. Vijimragbavaohari, a former 
President of the Indian National Congress, 
gave the following statement to the Press 
on the Presidential Address of Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose to the Tripuri Congress:— 

“ My ■ idea of twaroj is not to go out of 
the British Empire but to remain within 
it and equal in status to any Dominion 
comprising the Commonwealth, in accordance 
with the Queen’s Proclamation of 1856, 
by which the Great Queen Victoria had 
promised to treat all her subjects equally 
without distinction of race, colour, or creed. 

I am against any ultimatum which goes 
beyond the goal envisaged above.” 

SIMULTANEOUS DISARMAMENT 
Mahatma Gandhi gave the following 
message to the world when Mr. P. B. 
Bifcbell, of the New Vork Times, inter¬ 
viewed him at Delhi, on March 28. 

“I see from to-day's papers that the 
’ British Prime Minister is conferring with 
democratic powers as to how they should 
meet the latest threatening developments. 
How I tvish he was conferring by propos¬ 
ing to them that all should resort to 
simultaneous disarmament. I am m 
certain as I am sitting here that this 
heroic act would open Herr Hitler's eye 
and would disarm him.” 

THE LEAGUE AND FEDERATION 
The attitude of the Muslim League to 
the Federation was outlined by Nawabsada 
Liaqat Ali Khan in his address to the 
League Conference held at Meerut on 
March 26. He said that the freedom 
afforded to Muslims by Provincial Autonomy 
was not enough and that the proposed 
Federal scheme would not establish the' 
Muslim nation’s—he pointed out they 
were a nation and not a community— 
rights. He pleaded for the division of 
India on a cultural and religious basis. 
Mr. M. A. Jinnab, as usual, attacked the 
Congress and appealed to the MosUme 
for solidarity and sacrifice. 
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TB4INIKG FOR LEADERSHIP 
H. E. Sir Henry Craik, Governor of 
the Punjab, gave wholesomi- eounsel to 
the young men of the Aitohison College, 
Lahore, while presiding over their prize 
distribution function; 

Haay of you have been born to a position of 
oomparative privilege and advantage; but you 
must not imagine that you will be able to enjoy 
this position withput giving a great deal in return. 
For you are living in a world of rapid change, 
in which much of the heritage of the past is 
being challenged and rejected. If you think that 
you can just grow up to spend your incomes, to 
amuse youselvos and your friends with lavish 
entertainments and to live iives of self-indulgence, 
you will wake one day to find with a rude 
shouk that society will no longer tolerate such 
abuse of privilege. 

Coniinuing, His Excellency said : * 

We hear much now-a-days of the difficulty of 
‘ marrying ' British India with the Indian States, 
but it will surely help in the solution of this difficulty! 
if in the future, as in the post, the sons of the leading 
families both of the Punjab and the Punjab States 
are able to share here a common education and to 
look back together iator to common memories of a 
boyhood spent in this CJoUege. 

Those of you who will have lauded States to 
manage must remember tliat your first duty will 
be to promote the welfare of your tonanis and 
dependents. Those of you who take to commerce 
and industry must remember that you will be 
responsible for ‘ the well-being of those whem 
you employ. All of you must remember that 
by virtue of your birth and upbringing you are 
in some sense leaders of the society in which 
you live and must, therefore, try to set the 
example which is expected of leaders. Vou can 
only do that if at the most impressionable stage 
of your lives you learn self-discipline and self- 
reliaooe. Over the desk of the Head Boy of one 
of itfae big Baglish Publio Schools there is inscribed 
a Qreek proverb “Arche Andra Ueixei”, which 
may roughly be paraphrased “leadership will 
prove a man’s woAh". Many of you who are 
educated in Hd* College will, when you leave 
end go out into the world, be subjected to thie 
teet- you not be found wanting. 


THE INTBE-UNiyERSITY BOARD 
The Inter-Universiiy Board at its last 
meeting in Bombay ooheidered the question 
of those students who have been expelled 
from the Osmania University and had 
applied for admission Into the Nagpnr 
University. The Board adopted a resolution 
expressing the opinion that the Kagpur 
University should enter into communication 
with the Osmania University before aqj- 
final decisipn on this subjeot ooaM bo 
taken. 


EDUCATION FOE VILLAGERS 
If the basic education scheme is mainly 
intended for villagers, what is the plan 
for city-dwellers? Gandhiji's answer to 
this question is restated in Harijan: 

Sufficient for the day is the good thereof. 
As it is, we have a big enough morsel 
to bite. If we can solve the educational 
problem of seven lakhs of villages, it will 
be enough for the present. No doubt, 
educationists are thinking of the cities 
too. Bat if we take up the question of 
the cities along with that of the villages, 
we will fritter away our energies. 


ADVICE TO STUDENTS 
Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, C.I.K., 
presiding over the 60 th College Day and 
Prize Distribution of St. Thomas College, 
Triohur, on March 6, gave the following 
advice to the students:— 

“ Concentrate on studies; submit to the 
discipline of teachers until in time 
discipline from within replaces it; form 
correct and useful habits and build up 
character. Discoss and form opinions on 
all matters that you will come across 
later in life, but do not begin experiments 
in action so as to disturb the working 
of the ittStitution to whicdi you belong." 
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hkVf AND LETTERS 

Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar delivered 
an interesdog lecture on “ Law and 
Letters ” under tlie auspices of the 
Association Gblden Jubilee Lectures. 
Mr. Justice Abdur Babman presided. 

According to present theories, lawyers 
with literary credentials, Sir C. P. 
Tlamaswami Aiyar said, were somewhat 

nt a discount. But Law had always 
• • 
been, the handmaid of Literature, when 

one surveyed the history of the growth of 
Ijaw in the world. In their own protince, 
there had been eminent lawyers and 
judges who had combined in themselves 
lirolioienoy both in Literature and Law. 
For example, the judgments of Sir 
T. Muthuswami Aiyar and Sir S. 
Subramania Aiyar, not to speak of others 
in recent times, were noted for expressive 
language, vigorous and lambent. In his 
opinion in recent times, the greatest 
master of legal exposition was Mr. Justice 
Mahmood of Allahabad whose style was 
superb. He was a profound scholar in 
Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic and he 
brought to bear in his judgments bis 
wide knowledge. He was an example of 
tlie art of expressing legal lore in fine 
lauguage. After referring to Telang, 
Ranade, and Sir Asutosh Mukherjee 
whose judgments too, he said, were flue 
specimens of good English, Sir C. P. 
liiiniaswami Aiyar observed that among 
the great jurists of India, Sir Rash 
Behari Ghose, whose grasp of the 
essentials of legal principles was admir¬ 
able, used to express ideas in illuminat- 
iug style. The speaker next referred to 
the judgments of the Privy Council 
wherein legal principles were expressed 
in a thorough and accurate language—an 
exposition which could be compared only 
with the best speoimeas of literary art. 


THE LATE Mr. PATEL'S WILL 

Sardar Vallabhai Patel has made the 
following statement in connection with the 
judgment delivered by Mr. Justice B, 
J. Wadia relating to the construction of 
the will of his late brother Vithalbhai: 

Mr. Ju3tii!e Wadia has held that there is no 
absolute gift of hU residuary estate to Sit. Sublms 
Chan*a Bose, nor is It a valid oharitablo bouuosi 
and has ordered the executors to distribute the 
amount among the heirs of the doceaswi. tt is 
not unknown to friends interested in this m ilter 
that at no time was it the intention* of bis 
heirs to claim the estate for their personal lienelit. 
As soon as the matter is finally deeidod. they 
have resolved to prepare and publish a scliome 
for tlie utilization of the s mount for the polilieal 
uplift of India or any otlier public purpose for 
the honelit of India. I should add in conclusion 
that I am milhorised to make this statement on 
bolialf of tlie other lieirs of tlie diweusisl. 


kR. JUSTICE PATANJALI SASTRI 
His Majesty the King has been pleased 
•to approve of the appoiutraent of Mr. 
Mundakulathur Patanjali Sastri as a 



Judge of the Madras Hi^h Court in the 
vacancy caused by the appointment of 
Mr. Justice S. Varadachari to be a Judge 
of the Federal Court of India. 


Insui^ce 
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INSCBAKOa AND SUICIDE 

.A toahnioal point in lasuranoe is 
considered by Mr. K. V. Diksbit in the 
first mimber of the Poona Law College 
Magazine. Deliberate suicide is regarded 
in English Daw as the most heinons 
description of felonious homicide. And 
on this ground, tbe Court does not enforce 
payment of money, even though the policy 
binds tbe Company to pay under such 
oirouqistanoes. But in India where 

suicide is not an offence, though an 
attempt to commit one is, two questions 
are raised. They are; 

(1) Will the saioide olsuie be against public 
policy, and 

(2) What wilt be the effect where the Insurance 
Company is registered in Dngland but is doing 
Its business in India and the assured commits 
suicide in India. 

Answering (l); ‘ Public policy ’ is a vague 
and elastic term. As a general rule a 
contract may be said to be against 
public policy either from the nature 
of tbe acts to be performed or from 
tbe nature of the consideration. 

In India, suicide does not amount to or involve 
any illegality; neither it is of such a nature as 
would defeat tbe provieionB of any exieting law. 
Thuc it would seem that in India the suicide 
clause will not be considered to be void es being 
agaioet * public policy' and will be enforceil when 
the oeoamon ariecc. 

Begardiug the second question, he says: 

Where the Insurance Company is incorporated 
in Eugland but is doing ite bueiueea in India 
and t& assured commits suicide in India, it 
would appear that the euioide olauee will bo 
unforoeable in India. Because in the case of a 
suit against on insurance company to recover the 
policy money, the death of the assured is a part 
of the cause of aotioo and a auit sgainet the 
oumpany oan be brought where the insured died. 
But if the suit is brought in England tbe contract 
will not be enforced; because idtbough according 
to the International law, whore the taWfulness of 
a contract is to be determiuod then, as a general 
rule, the law to be applied is the law of the 
country where the contract is made, still an 
i^peement conteary to common principles of 
jttstieo or moralii^, cannot in any way bo 
enforced. Recognition cannot be demanded from 
an S>n|fiia.i Court of any light which, though 
valid in (he country of its or^n, is opposed to 
Bullish aotfons of moraUtiy or pabUo polioy. 


ASSIGNMENT OP tOMcy 

A policyholder aesigBod his policy in 
favour of his wife by an endorsement on 
the policy itself, and this wu QO^mnnicated 
to the Company and there registered. 

The Policy was payable in 1962 but 
the assured died in 1988. 

A creditor of the assnred who bad 
obtained a decree against him wanted to 
proceed against this insurance money. 
The questiod was whether it forme^ paH 
of the assured’s estate by reason of the 
assigoment or not. 

Their Lordships Justice Varadaohariar and 
Justice Abdul Bahman, Madras, held by 
reason of the above assigument, the policy 
amount belonged to the assignee and did not 
form part of the estate of the assured. On 
the language of the assignment it cannot 
he said that the endorsement amounted 
to a m.ere power of attorney and the 
transfer was one in future. 

The endorsement operated as a present 
transfer in favour of the assignee and 
the fact of a reverter clause would not 
prevent the assignee from receiving the 
polioy amount. 

IN8UBED SAVINGS 

A man can set himself a goal of 
saving so much within ten, fifteen 
or twenty years. Let' ns say Bs. 10,000 
in twenty years. If a bank and an 
insurance company work together, this 
man can deposit a requisite amount in 
the bank each month on bis pay day. 
If he lives for twenty years he can get 
his Bs. 10,000 plus some interest. If 
something happens to him ' nnfortunately, 
his family would be protected to tbe 
extent of Bs. 10,000. 

Such a scheme has worked very well 
in America, especially sunong people who 
are squeamish about the word “ insaranoe ”■ 
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tirade and finance 


SALES TAX IN OTHEB COUNTRIES 

In view of the controversy over the 
gales Tftx in Madras, the following 

details of the levy of National Sales Tax 
in twelve countries will be read with 
interest. The figures give the rates that 
obtained on January 1, 1985. Austria 

and Germany appear, of course, as 
separate countries. The figure within 

bfackets give the year in which the tax 
commenced to be levied in each country. 

France (1920).—On total turnpver 

2 per cent, on ordinary articles; special rates 
for special industries; and 3 to 16 per cent, 
on luxuries; payable monthly by larger 
and annually by smaller taxpayers. 

Germany (1919).—On total turnover; 
2 per cent, payable annually. 

Belgium (1921).—On sales of commodities 
except at retail; 2'6 per cent, and special 
rates for certain articles payable monthly. 

Italy (1919).—On sales of commodities 
except at retail; 2-1/2 per cent, payable 
monthly. 

Austria (1923).—On • total turnover; 
generally 2 to 8 per cent, but varies with 
classes of commodities; payable annually. 

Hungary (1921).—On total turnover; 
2 per cent, on ordinary articles, 10 to 
25 per cent, on luxuries; various rates for 
special industries; payable annually. 

Poland (1925).—On total turnover 
i to 6 per cent.; special rates for special 
articles and for luxuries ; payable monthly by 
larger and quarterly by smaller taxpayers. 

Russia (U.B.S.R.) (1921).—On total 

turnover; rate varies according to 
classification; payable in five instalments 
during the year. 

Canada (1920).—On sales of producers, 
manufacturers and importers only; 
6 per cent, (raised to 6 per cent, from 1986); 
payable monthly. 


Australia (1980\—On sales of producers 
and importers only; 5 per cent; payable 
monthly. 

New Zealand (1988).—On sales of 
wbolesal'era and manufacturing retailers; 
6 per cent.; payable monthly, 

Philippine Islands (1904).—On sales of 
merchants, manufacturers, receipts of 
printers, publishers, contractors, public 
utilities, etc.; 1 to 1-1/2 per cent, payable 
quarterly. 


THE TRADE AGREEMENT 

The Indo-Britisb Trade Agreement, which 
has been in the process of incubation for 
the last so many months, has at last 
seed the light of day. 

Under it, India struck a bargain with the 
^United Kingdom by linking her cotton 
piece-goods import from U. K. with the 
latter's off-take of raw cotton from India. 
The duty on cotton piece-goods has been 
furjiher lowered and a new rate known 
as the “ basic rate ” at 17'6 per cent. 
ad valorem on printed variety and 
15 per cent, on others with variations accord¬ 
ing to an inverse ratio to the increase or 
decrease of the U. K.’s purchase of Indian 
cotton has been introduced. 

Another feature is that U. E.'s preferences 
of Indian goods have been raised to 
82 per cent, of her exports to U. K. and 
Indian preference to U. K. goods has been 
reduced from 106 items to 20. The latter 
is confined to manufactured articles which 
are not in competition with Indian products. 

India is under no obligation to keep the 
duties at the present level; she has merely 
guaranteed a margin of preference. 

The agreement also secures that Colonial 
products shall not enjoy any tariff advantage 
over Indian ground-nut. 
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Women's Page 


THE MODERN GIRL 

Writing in the Harijan, Mahatma Gandhi 
adrUee girls as to hoi^ they should 
guard themselves against the rudeness 
of boys:—■ 

lo the case of rude remarke addressed to girls, 
there need be no perturbation but there should 
be DO indifforenee. AU such cases should be 
published in the papers. Names of the offenders 
should be published when they are traced. There 
should *be no false modesty about exposing the 
evil. There is nothing like public opinion for 
castigating public misconduct. Crime and vice 
generally require darkness for prowling. They 
disappear when light plays upon them. 

The Modem Oirl loves to be Juliet to half 
a dosen Romeos. She loves adventure. She dresses 
not to protect herself from wind, rain and sun, 
but to attract attention. She improves upon 

Nature by paintmg herself and looking extraordinary. 
The non>violent way ii not for such girls. 

Commenting on this, Mrs. Sarala Duggal 
emphatically denies < 

that the average Pumabi girl is a Juliet to 

half dozen Romeos. This is the very negation 
of traditional Indian culture; the ^story and 
culture of Indio develops an instinct in on Indian 
girl to be Juiiet to one Romeo only. Mahatmaji 
is too harsh in generalising his observations on 
the dress of the modern girl. His allegations 

may be true in the case of those uneducated 
girls who want to pass off as moderns by 

painting and powdering themselves. The girl of 
tO'day knows and baa come to realize that her 
real woh.h lies in her aooompUshments and not 
in wtificiality. To-day the entire nation thanks 
Mahatmaji and in particular the modern girl for 
the Non-Co-o^ation and Civil Disobedience 
Movements, which brought her out of the secluded 
four walls of the house. At pr^ent she is 
slowly but steadily becoming more like a man 
and fsoes the world boldly and squarely. She 
undenitands that her rightful place is by the 
siite of a man and not be a dost to him. She 
has surpassed a man in raannon and decency 
and is becoming bis equal wtelleotually. 

Aa regards the presoripbiotk of Mahatmaji 
to dgbt the misbebavtour of the boys and so- 
(mlled gentlemen with non-violenoe, the 
wti^ draws attention to the fact 

that the realities of life in the Punjab are quite 
diffweat Ironi those in oth^ parts of the country. 
If a young hearing the most 

filthy rrattrkS made by these respectable and 
modem young maiig they—at least the majority 


of them—would take her either tov be a flirt or 
prepared to submit to the^ vu^ioua da^pu. if, 
on tifte other hand, on the very uttexsooe of 
filthy mnarks, a slap or shoe is ahoim, it would 
deter these respectable vagaboftAi hW such 
behaviour afterwords. In such matters It is not tlie 
physical strength but the moral courage which 
ultimately saves girls. Non-violence blended with 
self-defence philosophy of <Hta should be ibe guide of 
us girls in this land of five rivers. It is not only 
the college girls who are exparienciog this utterly 
unmanly conduct of male students and men, but 
also young married wives and innocent school- 
going girls am the worst victims in this respect. 
It is my profoimd conviction that if a girl wants 
to be respeotedf she must have sufficient cours^ 
to face Buchtmen who are utterly devoid df any 
chivalry or sense of decency. 


Mbs. NAIDD’S 80m BIRTHDAY 

At; the invitation of Mrs. Asaf AU and 
Mrs. R. E. Nehru, a large gathering of 
distinguished men and women met at 
Dinner at the Western Coart, Delhi, to 
celebrate the Sixtieth Birthday of 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, on February 27. The 
Dinner was attended by Sir Maurice Gwyer’ 
Rani of Jasdan, Members of the Viceroy’s 
Council and their wives, and many 
European and Indian guests. 

Mr. Bbulabhai Desai, in proposing Mrs. 
Naidu’s health, said they were both in 
jail together and bad come ont almost at 
the same time. Mrs. Naidu occupied her 
proper place, not only in public life of 
India but also in hearts of millions of 
her oonntrymen. Age bad not dimmed 
her ardour, her energy and patriotic 
fervour. Many more days were still left 
to her to serve her Motherland. 

Mrs. Naidu tbeuked her two young 
hostesses and all those who were present 
to wish her happiness and long life. She 
hoped that ebe would be spared to serve 
her fellow-oonntrymen. Inspite of many 
vioissitodes, which she bad witnessed in 
the onward march of the nation, her 
hope had never dimmed for the ultimate 
realisation of India’s destiny. 
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INWAH NEWSPAPER SOCIETY 
A Booiety known as the Indian and 
Eftslpro Newspaper Sooiety has been 
inaugurated at a meeting held in New 
Delhi last month. The Society will act 
as a central organisation and will promote 
t'o oi>eration in all matters affecting the 
ronimon bnsinesB interests of certain 
rlasBCs of journals. The newspapers taking 
most of which were represented at 
the meeting, are the following: The 

" Bombay Chronicle ”, the “ Times of India ”, 
t he " Ilangoon Gazette ”, the “ Amrita 
Biizoaa Patrika ”, the “ Hindustati Times ”, 
Hie “ Hindustan Standard ”, the “ Advance ”, 
tlic “ Pioneer ”, the “ Tribune ”, the 
'■ Leader ”, the “ Civil and Military Gazette ”, 
I he " Hindu ”, the “ Madras Mail ”, and 
t he '■ Statesman ”, 

The following officers were elected;— 
President: Mr. W. A. Moore (the 
'■ Statesman ”). 

Deputy President: Mr. Devadas Gandhi 
the (“Hindustan Times”). 

Vice-President: Mr. Desmond Young 

(Ilie “Pioneer"). 

Hooy. Secretary and Treasurer; Mr. B. 
.1. Kirchner. 

Committee: Mr. B. G. Pearson (the 

Times of India”), Mr. K. Srinivasan 
I'lie "Hindu"), Mr. B. N. Sen (the 
' llindnstan Standard”), Mr. V. Prasad 
' tie “ Leader ”), and Mr. F. W. Bustin 
the “Civil and Military Gazette"). 

A VETERAN TAMIL SCHOLAR 
(ilowing tributes to the services rendered 
to Tamil Literature by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. V. Swaminatha Aiyar were paid at a 
reception arranged in honour of his 
s-ith birthday by the members of the 
Tamil Students' Association and lovers of 
Tamil. The function was held in the 
hellett Hall, Triplicane, on March 6. The 
ilmi. Mr. Justice K. 8. Krishnaswami 
•jengar presided on the occasion. 

PT. RAM SHANEER 8HCKLA 
The Allahabad University’s Faculty of 
Arts has recommended the award of the 
Doctor of Literature degree to Pandit 
Ram Shanker Sbnkla “ Basal ” of the 
Hindi department of the University, 
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BRITISH TBIBCTE TO GANDHIJI 

In a leader entitled “ Beyond the 
Sword,” the News Chronicle of Iiondon 
says that Mahatma Gandhi's success in 
Bajkot was not merely " a great personal 
triumph but a remarkable victory for the 
method of passive resistance." 

The Viceroy, it adds, could never have 
intervened in so conciliatory a manner if 
Mahatma Gandhi bad led an armed 
attack against Bajkot. It is not a method 
which con be applied at the moment to 
Western Europe, but we cannot forget 
that in the long run it is the Iiifman 
spirit which triumphs, not the sword. 

5 KIB .TAMES GRIGO 

Sir James Grigg, the retiring Finance 
Member. Government of India, lias been 
appointed Permanent Under-Secretory of 
State to the War Office. He will take op 
his new duties in October. 

Sir*.Tames Grigg came to Indio in 1984. 
He was appointed to the Treasury in 1913 
and was Principal Private Secretary to 
s^jccessive Clmncellors of the Exchequer 
from 1921 to 1980. In the latter year bo 
became Chairman of the Board of Customs 
•and Excise. He was Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue in 19,S0-84. 



THE THAKORE SAHBB OF RAIKOT 

who disagreed with Oandhiji on 
the question of reforms. 
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THE MEDICAL PBOFESSION IN INDIA 

The Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, has jast broanht out a publication. 
"Indian Medical Review” giving hie 
comments on the medical profession in 
India. Tbe book also gives useful 
information bearing upon the science and 
practice of medicine in India. 

It is estimated that there are 86,000 
to 40,000 qualified doctors now practising 
in India, and although a proportion of 
one doctor to roughly 10,000 of the 
population would appear to be verj- 
inadequate, it is a fact that unemploy¬ 
ment has become a serious problem 
among the younger members of the 
profession. Careful enquiries, however, 
show that in many towns the proportion 
is as high as or higher than one to 
1,000 and that it is the disinclination of 
members of an educational profession to 
settle in rural areas, which is responsible 
for this apparent overcrowding, . . . 

This disinclination of the private 
practitioner to settle in rural areas is 
not peculiar to India, but is common to 
all agricultural countries. 

Provincial Governments are doing their 
best to lessen ns much as they can the 
sufferings of the millions living in villages. 
Medical men are being enoonragefi to 
settle in rural areas. They are being 
given subsidies for the purpose and are 
allowed private practice. Rural medical 
relief is at present afforded through 
the agency of fixed and touring dispensaries, 
subsidized medical practitioners, unqualified 
village school-masters, practitioners of 
indigenons systems of medicine and 
missionary doctors. 

MADBA8 NDE8ING SERVICE 

The Madras Government have modified 
their order issued in October last on the 
reorganisation of the nursing service in 
regard to tbe selection of women candidates 
for truning and the stipends and 
allowances granted to nurse pupils. 

In particular. Government have sanc¬ 
tioned a ration allowance of Bs. 20 each 
per mensem to nurse pupils, nurses and 
ward sisters, the original order did not 
grant this. 


HBALtS 


SIR ALEXANDER BUSSELL 

Sir Alexander Russell, Publio Bealtl 
Commissioner, Government of India, whi 
has proceeded to Bngland preparatory h 
retirement, will represent India at tbi 



Sir ALEXANDER EUSSELL 


next meeting of the International Conferemi 
of Publio Health in Paris this monll 
for the revision of tbe Sanitary Convention 
Sir Alexander will also attend the Leagm 
of Nations’ Health Committee at Genovi 
oil behalf of the Government of India. 

HEALTH AND FOOD 

The simpler, the plainer, the mor 
frugal, the more natural the food of man 
the more vigorous and the more pertoi’ 
will be his bodily strength and his ineiitn 
fiMuilties, says Mr. Wilfrid Hill, and adds 
In his native condition tbe man, ns th 
Hill Tribes of India, is healthy and fra 
from disease. It is only by reverting t 
simplicity in diet that the greatest healt 
and fitness can be achieved. 

Nature produces perfect foods and tli 
man was intended to subsist on these foodi 
Bnt when man, with a desire t 
improve on the handiwork of his Create 
began to interfere with this food b 
removing the onter-coating of grain, tl 
skins of fruit and vegetables, tbe reflnin 
of sugar, tbe boiling of the essentii 
mineral salts from vegetables, and tb 
cooking of food generally that food valu< 
were in a large measure destroyed an 
dangerous deflptpncies occurred in bis die 
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■ THE BESEBVE BANK 

Thfl Annnal Beport and the acooants of 
the Reserve Bank of India for the year 
ended December 81, 1988, have been 

gazetted. 

After payment of expenses of adminis- 
tnuioD and provision for sundry liabilities 
and oontingeneies, the net profit amounts 
to Bs. 88,46,187-8 df which amount the 
Mim of Rs. 17,50,000 will be utilized for 
payment to shareholders of a dividend at 
(he rate of 8j per cent, per annum 
lK*ng tbe cumulative rate fixed by the 
(jT.lral Government, leaving a turplus of 
Ks. 20,95,187-8 tor payment to the Central 
(iovernment. * 

T. N. AND Q. BANK 

On March 3, His Lordship Justice 
\ I'likatni'araana Riio passed orders on the 
application filed by Mr. S. Partliasarathi 
<in behalf of Mr. Sourirajan, a creditor of 
the Travancore National and Qnilon Bank, 
Lid. (now in liquidation), praying for a 
direction to the Official Liquidator to pay 
iui interim dividend of not less than four 
iinrms in the rupee to the creditors in 
Rritish India. His Lordship directed the 
liquidators to declare and pay a dividend 
of three annas in the rupee to the British 
Indian creditors in the first instance. 

BECOKD OUTPUT OF GOLD 

The world gold production for 1088 has 
increased by 6’6 per cent, compared with 
that for 1987, which in itself was a record, 
showing 7-1/2 per cent, increase over 1986, 
according to the Union Corporation, 
which puts 1988 production at the new 
ricord of 86,700,000 fine troy ounces 
i'ompared with revised estimate of 
Rs. 34,788,000 for 1987. 

Both estimates include an assumed 
Soviet production of five million ounces. 

INTBBE8T ON LOANS 

The Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Bank Executive have resolved to reduce 
the interest on their loans to Central 
Banks from 4 per cent, to 8 per cent, to 
nnable the primary societies to lend to 
the ultimate borrower at Ci per cent. 
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OVEBCBOWDINO IN TRAIN 

The following pertinent observations were 
made by a Small Cause Court Judge In 
Bombay in a suit filed by the plaintiff, 
Popatlal Baichand Shah, to recover 
damages caused to him by physical 
discomfort and inconvenience caused by the 
defendant the Q. I. P. Railway Company 
permitting overcrowding in the train. 

‘‘ A railway company cannot escape its 
liability for negligence in the performance 
of any duty in the exercise of any powers 
conferred on it by Statute for the benefit 
of the passengers if such negligence causes 
any injury to any person. The contract 
of the railway company with a passenger 
is to carry him safely and with reasonable 
care having regard to tbe ordinary incidents 
of railway travelling. In order to enable 
the railway company to carry out that 
contract, the by-laws empower them to 
prevent overcrowding so that it may not 
interfere with the comfort and safety of 
tbe passenger. The ordinary incidents of 
railway travelling is that the passenger 
has a seat to himself and it is tbe duty 
of the railway company to secure that 
condition of safety and comfort.” 

THE E. I. BY. TEIBUNAL 

The Government of India seriously 
conberned at the frequency of accidents on 
tbe E. I. R., have decided to set up a 
tribunal which will inquire into the causes 
of and circumstances leading up to, these 
incidents and which, after examination 
of all the relevant evidence, will report 
thereon. Tbe personnel of the tribunal is 
also announced in a recent communique. 
Mr. Justice R. S. Broomfield, Judge of the 
Bombay High Court, will be the President 
of the tribunal, and tbe other members 
will be: Dewan Bahadur M. V. Veliodi, 
Collector, South Eanara, and Khan Bahadur 
Shaikh Din Mahomed, Sessions Judge, Punjab. 

FANS IN THIRD CLASS CAEBUGE8 

A scheme for providing fans in all third 
class carriages of the Mysore State Railway 
has been approved by Government. Tbe 
work will be spread over a number of 
years. Government have 'also sanctioned 
Be. 80,000 for other improvements on 
the railway. 



ART AND DRAMA 


UDAt BHANKAB’S DAHOE PABTNEB 

" It is A thing worth working for, worth 
living for,” obaerved Mile. Simkie, 
Dday Shankar’s dance partner, when 
asked ae to what had attracted her to 
Indian dancing. 

In her earlier years in Paris, she was 
being trained for a mnsioal career. Bnt 
when she saw Uday Shankar’s performance, 
she felt an urge to devote her life to 
Indian dancing, which fascinated her by 
its beauty and emotional appeal. 

Indian dance has a big spiritual back- 
gronod which is largely lacking in the 
Western dance, she said. It expresses 
the wonderful beauty and colour that one 
Hods in Nature and in the simple homely 
life of the people. 

’’To-day, the people of India have closed 
their eyes on this precious heritage of 
theirs and they are waiting for some one 
to come forward to guide them in this 
sacred mission. And that is what,Mr. 
Uday Shankar is trying to do through 
bis Art Centre. It is the biggest fight 
in the world to provide the spiritual 
solvent for the disruptive forces that ard 
threatening the very existence of civilization.” 

MISS BINA ADBY 

Miss Bina Addy, who has left for 
Bnrope, interviewed at Bombay before 
her departure, said : She was very much 
interested in promoting International 
Fellowship through her music tours. She 
could sing songs in ail the different 
languages. 

Her last tour of New Zealand and 
Australia, she said, was very successful, 
and she had been accorded public welcomes 
and addresses. 

During the European crisis, she broad¬ 
cast from the Delhi Station a special 
Peace Chant, the chant being translated 
and set to a European tune from the 
original Sanskrit text said to be 6,000 
years old. Her voice was found very 
adaptable for radio broadcasting and her 
friends had particularly advis^ her to 
give the Peace Chant to Western audiences. 

Miss Addy bad recently been to Shan- 
tioiketan to add a few more Bengali 
songs to her reportoire, she herself being 
a ^ng^v 



, IHDIA’8 OBKJEAI BIiBVEN 

The Hon. Dr. Pi Subbarayan, writinv 
of the leading ^shnalities in Indian 
cricket, sums up bie Opinion by giving” 



Hon. Da. P. SDBBARAYAN 

list for an Indian team. He feels that nn 
All-1 tidia XI well worthy of maintaininu 
India’s reputation can be selected from 
the following, if only a spirit of team¬ 
work could be instilled in our players; 
Major C. K. Nayiidu Nissar, Muslil.ui 
Ali, Amar Nath, Amar Singh, Vinou 
Miinkad, Abbas Khan, Ssed Ahmed, Wnzir 
Ali, Naoomal, H. H. the Maharaja of 
Patiala, Merchant, Hindlekar, C. S. Nayiidti, 
Cbatterji, Jabbar, Bbattacbarji, Ram Singh. 
G. Partbasaratby, and Amir Elabi. 

SIMPLE GROUP GAMES FOR INDIA 

Dewan Bahadur R. Subbayya Nayudii, 
Commissioner, Madras Corporation, presiding 
over the 812tb birthday celebrations of 
Shivaji at the Sbivaji Mandai, observed 

“ Probably in the field of games or 
sports we have yet to evolve something 
which would stand modern requirements, 
and 1 think it is the duly of Oovern- 
ment to set up a Committee to go into 
the question of evolving a scheme of 
national spoxts.” 



DB. «. 8. XBisaitAH 

Dr, ’ K. S. Erisiniwi, Pfof«8BOr of the 
Indian Aeeomatioa for tite Cnltivation 
of Science, Calcutta, has been invited 
ll^ the International Institute of Intellectual 



D®. K. S. KRISHNAN 

Co operation, to lead a paper on " Some 
' Aspects of Magnetism ” at a studj 
meeting organised by the Institute to be 
nold at Strasburg. Dr. Krishnan will also 
take this opportunity of Msitmg (Jermany, 
tor he has been iniited to the Confeieuce 
cl the Bunsen Socictj of Geimany to 
be held at Danzig next month. 

NEW OIL PBOSPLCTS IN .fAPAN 
One of the prospective oil wells of the 
Nakano Mining Company at Igo in 
Niigata Prefecture, wheie boring operation 
has been carried on since last year, has 
leoently begnn to gush out a large 
'j'lantity of oil to the daily amount of 
IbO koku, the depth of the well reached 
bting 1,428 metres. The oil from this 
"ell is of better quality than any ever 
produced in Japan. 

SUBSTITUTE FOB BVDIUM 
Scientists are experimenting with 
■iitifieial radium and hopes are entertained 
that it will prove an effective substitute 
for real radium. One great advantage is 
)bat it can be taken as a capsule through 
Die month, because it is dispersed in 
"bout 48 honts. It is also cheap. 
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INDIAN FILMS 

It is understood that a large financial 
banking corporation with a eapital of 
Rs. 1,00,00,000 has been formed by a 
group of Atm and industrial magnates 
with a view to undertaking tlie financing 
of the Indian film industry on a 
large scale. 

The persons behind the venture, it is 
gathered, include Sir Richard Temple, 
a prominent figure in the film oiroles 
of Bombay and a Director of the Bombay 
Talkies, Limited, Sir Kailas Rnksar, 
Prime Minister of Bikaner, and'Mr. Thomas, 
a barrister of London, who is intimately 
assoeialed with the Knglish and American 
film indiistiy. 

The Coipcratinn, which will be located 
in Bombay, is ahead} stated to ha\o met 
with a good I espouse in Indian financial 
circles. It IS expected to start fiiuctioning 
from January next. 

THIl ML3I INIlUhTnV 

, "I want the Indian lilm indiistr) to 
bo hundred per cent. Indian in its 
eoncpplion, in development, in finance and 
in production," declined Mr. Satyamuithi, 
M.L.A. (Ccntinl), speaking at a luncheon 
payty given in his lionniir by Mr. Babu 
Rao Paid ot the “Film India” in Bombay, 

Mi. Satyamuithi is the President- 
designate of the Indian Motion Picture 
Congress and of the Silver Jubiieo 
celebrations of the Indian Film Industry, 
which IS to bo held during the 
coming Easter. 

lie rcfeired to his deep interest in the 
film industry and added : “ I have 
no use for compromises or quotas. The 
moment we get anything like pow'er, we 
are going to bung the lilm industry to 
its highest level, and towards this end 
1 hope the inteilectnals, tbo producers 
and actors will endeavour." 

FILM AWABD FOE 0. B. 8HAW 

Mr. George Bernard Sbaw has received 
the annual award ot the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts aud Sciences for the 
best written screen play, the adaptation 
of his “Pygmalion”. 
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■ UOTOB TBANSPOBT 

“ It may take some ceDturiea before 
we can hope a very large majority of 
the agricultaral population ever to bear 
the whistle of the steam engine. Hence 
it is necessary to rapidly develop and 
encourage motor transport, and side by 
side with it increase the speed of the 
village road ooostruotion, and that should 
be the first item in any industrial 
planning,” declared Mr. K. P. Nariman, 
M.L.A., Bombay, in the course of his 
presidehtial address at the last Session of 
the All-India Motor Transport Federation 
Congress at Agra. Ha added; “Particularly 
in a vast country like India with lakhs of 
villages scattered about in remote corners, 
motor transport is more important aud vital 
than the railways. Whilst railways can 
serve only a small proportion of the vast 
population mostly inhabiting large cities 
and commercial centres, motor trans[vort 
alone can penetrate into the remotest 
corners and be the only connecting link 
between a large majority of agriculturists 
and the few commercial and industrial 
centres. The development of proper motor 
transport alone oan ultimately lead to 
the successful working of railways and 
still the short-sighted and suicidal policy 
of killing motor transport to sustain the 
existing railways is adopted and pursued. 
The legislators are still pursuing a disastrous 
policy of ruining the motor transport 
with a view to maintaining and sustaining 
the existing meagre and inefficient railway 
service.” 

1989 CHBVBOLET—DE-LTJXE 

The 1989 Chevrolet—De-Luxe -a General 
Motors Product, features amongst others 
an important improvement destined to 
mark an epoch in motor car engineering. 

By a flick of the finger and without 
taking the hand from the wheel are 
now performed all the operations hitherto 
carried out with the conventional gear 
shift lever. With the latter now replaced, 
there is a clear ^floor and ample space for 
three people in *the driving compartment. 
New and onrrent motorists will find in 
this model smooth riding, positive and 
easy control and effortless steering. 
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BBITISH AIB EBUMATES 

Introducing the Air Betimates totalling 
£206,000,000 in the Hohse of: Coipmons, 
Sir Charles Kingsley Wood, SeOretary of 
State for Air, graphically illustrated the 
growth of the Air Force, etatihg that the 
present figure was 12 times greater than 
in any year from 1929 to 1984, and 
roughly double the aggregate expenditure 
over the three defence servicea in 1982-8,S. 

This year’s increase of £74,000,000 in 
the Air Estimates equals the total 
defence estintates in 1918. The biggest 
single iteiis is £98,000,000 for airtraft 
and balloons. 

TbiVty-live R. A. F. Companies and an 
Auxiliary Territorial Service for women 
were being formed. The expanded Air 
Force programme necessitated a further 
20,000 personnel this year. 

CIVIL AVIATION IN U. P. 

The U. P. has shown commendable 
readiness to welcome civil aviation. Its 
equipment goes ahead steadily, one of its 
universities has included the study of 
aviation in its curriculum, and now it is 
announced that the Government will 
establish a number of scholarships with 
whose help selected candidates will be 
enabled to pay for instruction in flying. 
All this might well stimnlate other 
Universities and Governments. 

FORKIGN AIB COMPANIES 

The concession granted to the K. L. M. 
and Air France to carry passengers 
within India as well as between Burma 
and India, which expired last month, has 
been extended by the Government. 

It may be mentioned that the Govern 
ment afforded this facility to the above 
companies as the Imperial Airways had 
to restrict their hooking of passenger^ 
during Christmas owing to the heavy 
rush of mails. 

AIB FOBCES IN INDIA 

The Royal Air Force in India will 
henceforth be known as “ Air Forces in 
India ”. It is explained that- there are in 
India units of the R. A. F. and also 
the India Air Force. The new name i>> 
intended to cover both. 
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• THK tACT MB. PATANWALA 

We regret to record the death in 
Bombay of Mr. E. 8. Patanwala, the 



Late Mb. PATANWALA 

well-known head of the firm of perfume 
raanufactorers of that name. He was 
years old. 

In 1910, when he was 26 years of age 
he started production of soaps and toilet 
preparations. He toured Europe in 1984, 
visiting large and small perfumery concerns 
in England and the Continent. The 
products of his firm are still commanding 
an All-India market. 

MANUPACTTJBE OP CYCLES IN INDIA 

It is understood that an industrial 
venture has been organised by industrialists 
in Bihar in co-operation with others in 
Beugal, the United Provinces, Delhi and 
Bombay, for the manufacture of bic)'clea. 
It is proposed by the sponsors of the 
scheme that the factory for the manufacture 
should be located at Jamshedpur, 

The necessary machinery, it is stated, 
has been already ordered from • the 
Continent, and arrangements are in progress 
for the engagement of European technical 
staff, 
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AOBIOULTUBE AND FOOD-PLANNING 

“ Agriculture in India must be approached 
from a new angle in the future so as to 
ensure the moat economical use of the 
land; it most attract the most gifted 
brains: it must include a new population 
policy and systematic food and crops and 
labour planning, ’’ says the Jouriuil of 
the Royal Society of Arts. 

There is no hope of India being able 
to import food from foreign countries in 
exchange for her manafactures; Japan, 
and to some extent, Chinn are already 
ahead of her in this respect and their 
population pressure is likely to’become 
even heavier than that of India. Even 
in these countries the food production, 
though high per acre, is low per human 
hour of production. Hence wages are 
small in industry and manufacturing costs 
low in comparison with Europe. 

W’hat is the solution ? In the words 
of the author: “The future population 
adjustment thus seems to lie more in the 
directions of judicious combination of food 
and industrial cropping than in subsistenee 
farming, more in agricultural than in general 
industrialisation and, above all, more in 
the restriction of numbers than in the 
diversification of employment.” 

ACililClTLTOKE IN THK flANOKR VALLEY 
* “Agriculture and Population in the 
Ganges Valley" is a study in agricultural 
economics by Dr. Birendranath Ganguli. 
In this work the author studies the 
problem of adjustment of the population 
to the ogriculturni economic environment 
in a regional and geographical setting. 
The region surveyed is the Ganges Valley, 
a predominantly agricultural region and 
one of the ancient and historic centres of 
dense population in the world. 

KELIF.P TO AGBICIJLTOKI8T8 

The Government of Baroda have sanctioned 
the Tractor Cultivation scheme and a scheme 
for improvement of well supplies in the 
Amreli district of the State costing Rs. 60,000 
and Bs. 10,216 respectively with an additional 
annual expense of Rs. 13,000. The relief 
granted to the agricultorists of Baroda State 
in the months of December 1088 and January 
1989 has evoked resolutions of grateful 
appreciation and thanks from a number of 
village panehayata throughout the State, 
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i^AGE IND08TKIES EXHISmOH 

I. I. O. OONFBBENC^SS5;^Hj|H^g^ Jawaharlal Nehro, who in the 
In the normal ocrorse the 25tb Session noavoidable absenoe of M^ahma Gandhi, 

of the International Laboar Gonferenoe declared open the All-India Ehadi and 

will be held at Geneva in June 1989. 

The followini; six qnestions will come np . 

before tbe Conference for final decision;— 


1. Technical and vocational education 
and apprenticeship. 

2. Recruiting, placing and conditions 
of Laboar; equality of treatment of 
migrant workers. 

8. ^ Regulation of contracts of employ¬ 
ment of indigenous workers. 

4. Regulation of hours of work and 
rest periods of professional drivers and 
their assistants, of vehicles engaged in 
road transport. 


6. Reduction of hours of work in 

Industry, Commerce, and Offlees. 

6. Reduction of hours of work in 

Coal Mines. 

The -delegates representing each Member 
State at tbe Conference include two 
Government Delegates, one Employers' 
Delegate and one Workers’ Delegate. 
Advisers can be appointed for each group 
according to necessity and circumstances. 
The duty of nominating the personnel of 
tbe entire Indian Delegation rests wit^i 
tbe Government of India. 


PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Village Industries Exhibition at Tripuri on 
the 6th March, stressed the importance of 
Khadi and Village Industries in the 
national economic life of India. “These 
exhibitions ate not places of amusement." 
said the Pandit. 

On the other hand they are meant to illuatrate 
how village products can be made to have their 
place in the life of the nation and how village 
economy and village industries can be revived. As 
long as you do not think in terms of improving the 
lot of villagers, so long you will not be thinking 
in terms of Indian freedom. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 

The Royal Commission on Labour drew 
attention to tbe serious abuses prevalent 
in many establishments not subject to 
the Factories Act. In particular, mention 
is made of the employment of children, 
often at a very early age in various 
offensive and in some cases dangerons 
OcoupatioDS. 

A Bill introduced recently in the 
Central Assembly by the Hon. Sir Zafmllah 
Khan seeks to prohibit the employment 
of ofaildren under 12 in the following 
occupations :—bidi-making, carpet-weaving, 
eement manufacture including the bagging 
of Oement. cloth printing, dyeing and 
weaving, manufacture of matches, explosives 
and fireworks, mioa cutting and splitting, 
shsUao ntannfaotnre, tanning and wool 
clsaaiog. 


He added that starting a few big mills 
would not solve the problem of hunger of the 
masses all over India. He appealed to tbe 
people to wear Khadi and patronise the 
village industries products and referred to 
the Wnrdha scheme of education and tbe 
adult education drive undertaken by the 
Congress Ministries and hoped that it 
augured well for the future. 

TEA IN JAIL8 

That the use of tea should he encouraged 
inside jails is the view expressed by 
Mr. Sri Prakasa, M.L.A. Addressing the 
U. P. Temperance Conference at Mainpnri, 
Mr. Sri Prakasa said: “ If Congress 

Governments see no objection to tea 
ontaide, I may, perhaps, suggest that it 
may -be permitted in jails also. I cannot 
help feeling that if tea is encouraged, it 
is possible that tbe evils of alcoholic drinks 
and drugs will be greatly minimised.’’ 
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IF WAR COMES 

Bt Dr. Sir P. 8. SIVASWAMT AIYAB 


F ew poblio men in India have bestowed 
* any serious study upon the problem 
of defence of this country against fq^eign 
invasion. Strange ns it may seem, the 
fact is easily explicable. The peace and 
freedom from external aggression that the 
country has enjoyed for over a century 
under British rule have lulled the people 
into a sense of security which has been 
disturbed only for a brief while by the 
raid of the Emden during the last war. 
The military policy of the Government of 
India has succeeded in emasculating the 
people and rendered them almost incapable 
of taking any interest in the problems of 
defence. The nationalist movement which 
has spread far and wide has tended to 
concentrate the attention of the people 
on the political problem of winning Swaraj, 
whether in the shape of Dominion Status 
or Independence and severance of the 
British connection, to the exclusion of 
the problems of defence and industriali¬ 
sation of the country. Above all, the 
success which has so far attended the 
efforts of Mahatma Gandhi in awakening 
mass consciousness and in securing the 
beginnings of Swaraj has created a belief 
in the efficacy of his gospel of non-violent 
Satyagraha. It is not realised that such 
success as may he ascribed to this 
policy is dne to the fact that he had to 
deal with the British Government which, 


of all European nations, is the most 
sensitive to the public opinion of the 
civilised world and to the nobler instincts 
of humanity. It is strange that the 
advocates of severance of the British 
connection should pay so little attention 
to the concrete problems of defence and 
its political and economic implications. 
It ‘is imagined that the moment the 
country cuts adrift from the British 
.Commonwealth, it will be able to maintain 
its independence and able to resist the 
aggression of foreign invaders. It is 
also belihved that India will have no 
external enemies coveting her resources. 
Military training, leadership and armament 
cannot be acquired in the twinkling of 
an eye and must necessarily take a very 
considerable amount of time. It may be 
urged, and not without force, that Britain 
is not likely to train India for self- 
defence, or arm and equip her for the 
purpose, for fear that snob training and 
equipment may induce the people of 
India to sever the ties which now bind 
her to the Commonwealth. The policy of 
distrust which has so long guided the 
British Government in its treatment of 
India is bound to be as dieastrons to the 
British Empire as to the people of India. 
When .the advocates cl the complete 
independence of India are confronted with 
the question of the qptinteqaqce of iqol) 
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indet>Andc»ee, w« are often told that The desire for the indostriatiaf^i^ of the 


though they agitate tor independence, 
they do not believe that it will be won 
within a period of fifteen or twenty 
years at least and that the British 
Qorernment is not likely to give np the 
control of India within that period. 
Should Providence, however, be ready to 
grant the boon of immediate independence 
and a foreign power attack India, India will 
fali an easy prey to the enemy. The 
policy, of Satyagraha cannot possibly save 
her from foreign invaders. The conquest 
of Abyssinia and the invasion of China 
most open the eyes of all patriots to the 
realities of the situation and the dangers 
to which India will be exposed. There is 
an utter lack of a sense of realism 
among the politicians. While it is easy 
to understand it in the case of the 
credulous and unintelligent masses, it is 
difficult to understand the acceptance by 
the political leaders of the Oandhian 
philosophy of non-violence and victory 
through suffering. According to Mr. Oandhi, 
there is only one true exponent of the 
technique and creed of perfect non-violent 
Satyagraha, and that is himself. It is 
possible that when these leaders profess 
allegiance to the Gandhian creed, they 
talk with their tongues in their cheeks. 
In so far as our politicians wish to take 
advantage of the world situation and 
wring the oonoession of Dominion Status 
from the British Government, there need 
be no objection to this course. But to 
. out loose from the British Empire in 
the present situation when international 
relations are governed by the law of 
force wonld be a fatal policy. 

There are some signs of the recovery 
of sonie of the leaders at least from the 
hypnosis of libthatina Gandhi's philosophy. 


country, which has found eixpression in 
Congress oiroies, is one such idgn. The 
country must be sbslcen out of its 
pathetic belief in the snffloienoy td cottage 
industries, the suitability of the economic 
ideals of a primitive age and the creed 
of pure soul-force. 

Professor B. P. Adarkar’s Book “ If War 
Comes" (Indian Press Ltd., Allafaabad)* is 
bound to awaken our people to the realities 
of the situation. He is an exceed¬ 
ingly well-informed and capable writer 
and 'has made an extensive and careful 
study of military literature and world 
politics. His knowledge of current 
affairs and the world situation is 
fully op to date. It is, of course, 
exceedingly difficult, at this time of 
international tension and crises and swiftly 
moving events, for any book to continue 
to be up to date for any length of time 
after its publication. But it it fails to 
do so, it is not the fault of the author. 
His conclusions have not been affected by 
the events which have happened since it 
was published in January last. The 
author modestly calls his book " An Essay 
on India's Military Problems”, and he does 
not claim any specialist knowledge of the 
technique of warfare or of the delicate 
nuances of' the international political 
landscape. The main purpose of the book 
is to give the Indian reader a broad 
idea of the international situation, the 
possibilities of war, the chief alignments 
of groups among the probable participants 
and the tremendons change in the balance 
of international politics wrought by the 
fast progressing technique of warfare. 
He has discnssed many topics bearing 
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npon tbe posilaon of Isdia in the event 
a world wAr. 

Xbe first pArt of his work is devoted 
to the changes in the methods of warfare, 
the predominwit part that will be played 
by the air forces, the command of the 
eea rontes, the mechanisation of the 
armies, the new instruments of war and 
the warring camps of the world. He has 
also devoted a chapter to the moral to 
be drawn from the Sino-J^panese war. 
The second part of the book deals with 
the planning of Indian defence, ^the 
position of India in the coming world 
war, the accoutrements of war, the 
financing of defence and the wheels of 
industry. Prof. Adarkar has undertaken 
the task as a labour of love and hopes 
that the book will serve the purpose of 
developing a school of thought, which 
wpnld take cognisance of the realities of 
the international situation, the dangers 
of isolation and the urgency of our 
military needs. The book is admirably 
adapted to fulfil this purpose. It is 
written in an incisive and elegant style 
and is delightful reading. It is one of 
absorbing interest and should be studied 
by every student, citizen and politician. 

Not the least interesting part of the 
book is the foreword of Prof. Meghnad 
Saha, which is an eloquent plea for the 
industrialisation of India and the creation 
of a defensive mentality among the people. 
He has done well to point out that the 
true doctrine of Hinduism is not the 
doctrine of passive resistance or pacifism, 
but, as pointed out in the Gita, the duty 
of a righteous war for just causes. 

It would not be amiss to refer to 
some of the author’s views put forward in 
this interesting book. As pointed out by 
Prof. Saba, the decline of British power 


in world politics is not a matter for 
congratulation, but of grave concern to India 
and almost a matter of life and death. 
Mr. Adarkar points out that the wiser course 
for India is to make common cause with 
Britain, not to save Britain, for it does 
not lie within our power to save it, but 
to save ourselves. He pleads for a new deal 
between India and Britain by which what 
Mahatma Gandhi calls the substance of 
independence and what constitutionalists 
call Dominion Status will immediately be 
conferred on India, and in return the 
latter should enter into a binding 
alliance with Britain. 

In discussing the technique of war, 
while the author rightly attaches impor¬ 
tance to the instruments of aerial warfare, 
he .is disposed greatly to depreciate the 
role of the navy in future wars. I doubt 
whether he is justified in this depreciation 
k>f the navy. Transport across the seas 
of armies and supplies is essential to 
the conduct of any long campaign 
and cannot possibly be secured without 
a powerful navy, at least for the purpose 
of convoy and defence. The fact that 
Germany, Italy, and Japan have all been 
constructing powerful battleships is proof 
of their value in war. With the 

exception of the author's remarks about 
the comparative inutility of the navy, 
I am inclined to agree almost entirely 
with his views in the first part of his 
book. I am, however; very sceptical of 
the soundness of his views in bis chapter 
on the financing of defence. 

Prof. Adarkar has laid the country 
under an obligation by his most nsefnl and 
timely work. I hope it will open the 
eyes of the public to the urgency and 
importance of the problem of defence and 
its many implioations both political and 
economic. His book is the book of the 
hour and will, I hope, be widely read 
throughout the country. 



Ara§s in world politics 

B; Mb. MAQBOOL AZIZ 


T he Arabs have become a very vital 
factor in world politics. They ace 
playing a very important role in the 
rivalry ' among empires. This is dne to 
their steadily growing national feeling, to 
their geographical position, and to their 
numbers, which equal the population of 
all the Balkan States. 

The Arab world is very much larger 
than most people imagine. Comprising 
the •whole of North Africa and of 
South-West Asia, it is far greater in 
extent than the Continent of Europe. 
Nearly half of the coast line of the 
Mediterranean Sea runs along Arabian 
lands. Arabia Proper, that is the Arabian 
Peninsula, is six times as large as 
Germany, which means that it w.ould 
more than cover the United States east 
of the Missisippi. 

Most Arab lands, however, are not 
verdant. And they are of vital interest, 
not primarily on account of their 
historical associations, but because of their 
geographical location. They lie in the 
way of empires. The control of them is 
absolutely essential for world powers. 

The chief highway of the greatest empire. 
Great Britain, passes directly through the 
Arab world. Whether one comes by air, 
by land, or by water from London to 
India, he crosses Arab territory. The 
chief commercial air lines of Great Britain 
to South Africa and Australia also have 
stations in Arabian* States. 

BtTEZ OSNAL 

The Suez Canal is an Arabian ditch. 
Neither Great Britain nor Italy could keep 
in close touch with the most vitsd points 
Of thedr empires without the voluntary or 
forced permission of the Arabs. Two 
among the longest and most important 


French and British pipe lines rise in and 
from beginning to end, pass through Arabian 
countries. If the Arabs were in complete 
control of tbeir territory and mid ‘No’ to 
Mussolini, not a single Italian boat could 
connect up Ethopia. Arabs stand between 
France and most of its colonies too. 

Arab territory is divided into many 
states or colonies, some of which are the 
followingPalestine, Egypt, Sinai, Trans¬ 
jordan, ^yria, Lebanon, Latakia, . Iraq, 
Yemen, Hejaz, Nejd, Aden, Oman, Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco. Of these lands, France 
holds in the form of protectorates, 
mandates, and colonies 1,168,762 square 
miles, and Italy 640,000. Great Britain 
holds as mandates Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan with 26,820 square miles, 
exercises a control over Egypt with 888,000 
square miles, exerts a dominant influence 
in Iraq, and keeps Arabia Proper very 
strictly with its sphere of influence. 

CUSTOMS AND ENVIEONMENT 

The word ' Arab ’ is usually used as a 
rather loose and general term, classifying 
Egyptians, Iraqis, Syrians, and Hejazis 
all as Arabs. 

All the people in the countries mentioned 
speak the Arab language and feel Arab 
unity. An Egyptian from Cairo understands 
a Syrian from Aleppo. The ways of life, 
the clothes, the religion, the traditions, 
and the attitudes of all these Arab 
people are similar. 

Arabs are predominantly peasants and 
shepherds. A third or more of them are 
still Bedouins. Probably a half live in 
small, unattractive, wretdied villages and 
work the land for rich masters. The 
vast majority are Moslems. 

Let ue now examine the ontlook of the 
major Arab oonntriM. 
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One of tbe fleroaat atrogglea in all 
bnnian hiatory ia being repeated; both 
parties are intensely in earnest and both 
have some rights on their side. As to 
the Arabs’ case, they thought that when 
the British oonqnered Palestine in 1918, 
taking it not from the Arabs, but from 
their masters, the Tnrks, the Allies were 
bringing them freedom. And when they 
learned they were to be a colony, they 
comipitted acta of violence in protest. The 
Arabs here are not very aggressive, bat 
British rale brought'the Jews to Palettine. 
Half a century ago there were barely 
80,000 here. At the beginning of the 
World War 60,000. Now 400,000. The 
Jews have come to be nearly half as 
many as the Arabs and are increasing. 

The Jews, say the Arabs, plan to 
dominate Palestine, so the Arabs are 
lighting for their homes. When they 
entered 1,800 years ago they didn’t 
take Palestine from the Jews. When the 
Arabs took it, they destroyed Roman 
armies and not Jewish. 

Daring the succeeding centaries, Palestine 
was ruled from Damascas, Bagdad, Cairo 
and Constantinople, but its population 
was Arab. 

Daring this long period, the Jews never 
made any attempt to reconquer Palestine. 
The Christians tried it a score of times 
but without permanent success. The 
Arabs, in spite of temporary defeats, 
held Palestine against all attacks of the 
Christian world. 

8TBIA 

Damascus, capital of Syria, is said to 
be the oldest city existing. Other human 
settlements were founded earlier, such os 
Babylonia, Thebes, and Memphis, but 
they have disappeared. 
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It was here that the Arabian renaissance 
began somewhat more than 50 years ago. 
These awakenings were subjected to severe 
persecution at the bands of their Turkish 
masters and had to flee to Cairo, which 
is one of the reasohs why Egypt has 
become the leader of the Arabs. 

The Syrians are closer to Europe than 
any other important group of Arabs. 
They have extensive contacts with Western 
capitals, send their sons in large numbers 
to Western schools and have • very 
progressive colonies of emigrants in America. 

France took over Syria as a mandate 
driving out an Arab King, Peisal. They 
divided it into five completely different 
administrative areas. They include the 
Syrian Republic, the Lebanon Republic, 
Latakia, the Sanjak of Antioch, and the 
territory of the Djebel Druse—a wild 
mountainiouB area east of the Sea of 
•Galilee inhabited by 60,000 Arab shepherds. 
The divisions have since been reduced to 
two, the one Syria, the other Lebanon 
which is being merged with the remaining 
thfee. According to an agreement in 1936, 
the mandate will end next year. 

IBAQ 

Iraq, or Mesopotamia, obtained its 
freedom from the British mandate in 1888. 
It is a striking example of a wise inter¬ 
national agreement admirably fulfllled. 
The independence, security, and fairly 
good administration which Iraq enjoys are 
among the most credible achievements of 
the League of Nations. Iraq is Geneva’s 
child—still rather immature, but promising. 

Iraq is much larger than Italy, yet 
contains only 8,000,000 inhabitants. It 
could easily maintain three times os many. 

In the northern part of .the country are 
rich oil deposits. Great Britain and 
France exploit this oil and send it across 
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But at last Arabia, too, ii being ,drawD 


tbe desert in two pipe lines, each 900 miles 
long, wbiob terminate at the harbour of 
Tripoli and Baife. 

Iraq controls its own army, its own air 
foroe, its own finances, its own foreign 
afbirs, and its own schools. 

Britain, however, considers Iraq a vital 
link in its system of oommnnications and 
defence and still exercises much influence 
in Bagdad. The other Arabs are clamour¬ 
ing to be given the status of Iraq, 
end she is trying to show that Arabs 
know how to use such a status. 

EGYPT 

The strongest Arab group are the 
Egyptians. They are the most numerous, 
richest, best organised, and of the most 
political importance. Fourteen million in 
number, they occupy a country oontainlng 
847,840 square miles, but 96 per cent, of 
them live upon two long and very narrow, 
ribbons of verdure skirting the Nile. 

The Persians, the Greeks, and the 
Bomans captured Egypt and -ruled it 
altogether for 10 centuries, yet nope 
planted their culture here. The Arabs 
left their language, civilization and religion; 
they made Egypt Arabian. 

In 1882, Great Britain occupied Egypt, 
but later daring the Great War converted 
it into a protectorate. This was abolished 
in 1922. Her one supreme issue is its 
relation with Great Britain, which 
was settled in the treaty signed 
on December 28, 1986. 

In this struggle upwards, Egypt has 
acquired first place among the Arabs. 

ABiBU 

Arabia is a land bigger than the whole 
of Europe outsic^e of Bussis, yet containing 
only 6,000,000 izihabitants. The Arabs let 
10 ostttarieB of histoty sweep by nnnotioed. 


into history’s stream, Ahttnaohiles hare 
begun to race soross Antbian wastes. 
Airplanes fly over the deseitts. Electricity 
glows in the mosques at Heoos. And 
practically all the inhabitants of the 
Arabian Peninsula, all these wandering 
tribes, are again united ander a single 
master. His name is Saltan Ibn-Saud. 
He is the greatest figure in the Arab 
world, statesman, soldier, the strongest 
character afoong the 240,000,000 Moslems. 

, TBAH8-JOBDAN 

A straight line of 600 miles from 
Bagdad west across the desert to the 
port of Jaffa or to Haifa on the 
Mediterranean Sea passes through the 
little State of Trans-Jordan that forms 
the indispensable middle link in this vital 
international highway. 

Even if the Suez Canal were closed, 
Great Britain might keep in direct and 
rapid contact with India along the route— 
London, Gibraltar, Bagdad, Persian Gulf, 
and India. Over this corridor passes the 
Imperial Airway, and through it runs the 
pipe line from Mosnl to the Mediterranean 
Sea. It is probable that throngh it will 
eventually be constructed a railroad direct 
from Haifa to Bagdad. 

The capital, Aman, with 20,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, is a very new and very old city 
lying at the foot of high hills. On the 
finest elevation is the palace of the rnler, 
Emir Abdallah, brother of late FeisaL 

Trans-Jordan oontuns i^nt 16,220 square 
miles, whi(d> means it is almost as big 
as any European oity. The inhabitants 
are all Arabs. Most of them live in tents 
and cultivate the soil or tend flocks. 



MONROE DOCTRINE 

THE BED-ROCK OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
- By Db. P. QOPALA KRISHNAYYA 
(Columbia Umversitff, New York, U. S. A.) 


T EB overtarea of dioliator-natioDS like 
Eazi Germany to the Bepablios of 
South America have more than ever 
brought the Monroe Doctrine to the 
forefront. Briefly, the Monroe Doctrine 
advises the European and other Powers 
(]iat “ we should consider an^r attempt on 
tbeir'part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety”. The American 
statesman and author of the nineties, 
John Hay, is said to have once remarked: 
"The Monroe Doctrine and the Golden 
Rule—these are sufficient basis for 
America’s foreign policy,” Unquestionably 
vast numbers of Americans would follow 
him in thus giving primacy to the 
Doctrine. After all, it is a peculiarly 
American principle, while the Golden Rule 
is or ought to be the property of all 
civilized peoples. 

The situation when the Monroe Doctrine 
was first promulgated to the world in 
the message which President Monroe sent 
to the American Congress on December 2, 
1H23, had certain evident resemblances to 
the situation of to-day. Europe was 
struggling in the wake of an exhausting 
war, or rather series of wars. Most of 
the Continent was held firmly in the 
grip of political reaction. The principles 
high in favour were those of the Bourbons, 
Metterniob, and Czar Alexander I. As two 
dictators to-day have* formed the Berlin- 
Borne axis, so then the leaders of the 
Continent formed the Holy Alliance and 
adapted it to purposes of repression. Inter¬ 
vention to suppress a popular revolution in 
Spain seemed to foreshadow a more 


ambitions movement to restore Spanish 
sovereignty in Latin America, where the 
United States had already recognized the 
independence of the former oolonies. 

In the century and more since then, the 
feeling of people of the United States of 
kinship with Latin America has grown 
stronger. They oherish more vigdrously 
than ever the ideal of the right of free 
peoples to govern themselves according to 
their own free will. But the impulse of 
self-protection remains the chief support of 
the Doctrine. With the Panama Canal to 
defend, with the fear of a combination 
between Germany and Italy on their east 
and Japan on their west before them, 
they are inclined to give it as much 
’weight as ever. They talk nowadays of joint 
programs of protection, of bi-oontinentai 
plana of 4efence; but self^efenoe is their 
main object, and correctly so. 

the general tendency of American 
statesmanship in recent years has been 
to convert the unilateral Monroe Doctrine 
into a bi-continental assertion of principle. 
That tendency received its first effective 
impulse in the then American Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, Elibn Boot's famous 
speech to the Third Pan-American 
Conference at Rio de Janeiro in July, 
1906. Speaking of the Doctrine, be said 
in words singularly pertinent to the 
situation to-day : 

]>t us pledge omselvee to aid eooh other in 
the full p^ormoDce of the doty to humanity 
which that ocoepted deoloration (of Monroe's) 
implies; so that in time toe weelmt and most 
onfortnoate of our repubHoi may eomo to msrto 
with equal step the side of the stronger and 
more tortuoato. Let us help each otoer to show 
that tot all the raoM of men the liberty for 
which we have fought and laboured is the twiq 
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«tater of juitioo Mid peace. let o» unite in 
oreating and maintaining and making effective an 
ali'Ametican public opinion, whose power ahafl 
influence international conduct and prevent 

international wrong, and narrow the couaea of 

war, and bring ua evw nearer the perfection 

of ordei^ liberty. 

No seDsible American has ever thought 
that the Latin American republics ought 
to have just the same political ideas and 
institutions as the English-speaking republic. 
Americans have always taken the frequent 
dictatorships to the south of them as 
natur^rl. But the spirit of these dictator¬ 
ships has never remotely approached the 
philosophy underlying the totalitarian 
systems. Dictatorships in Latin America, 
while they have represented the intolerance 
of one party toward ail rival parties, 

have not been destructive of personal 
liberty; they have never set up a 

regimented slave-State. The Latin-American 
peoples, at bottom, have continued to 
hold ideas of freedom which are not« 
essentially different from those of the 
people of n. S. A. Left to themselves, as 
Monroe demanded they be, they will go 
on cherishing these ideas. And it • is 
certainly part of the policy of the United 
States Government to see that they are 
left politically to themselves. 

The Monroe Doctrine to-day is as valid 
as ever and as warmly cherished by 
American opinion. In recent years it has 
simply been divested of some accretions. 
The present Administration has done its 
utmost to assure Latin-American nations 
that it will not use its power in the old 
imperialistic ways. It will not use that 
power for selfish ends at all. 

“Our new polioy of the good n^ghboar,” sefd' 
Sumner Welles, tbs TTuder-Ssoretuy of State for 
Foreign Affeirt. in IftSS, “hM been predicated 
upon the belief of this government that tbm 
enonld exist an iiitw-American poiiticsl relation¬ 
ship bassd on a rscognitum of actual and not 
theoretiea} equality bstwsen the American repnbUca; 
on a oenplcta fbrfaearanoe flmn intartbranse by 
any one rspablio in the domesUo ooqcens of any 


Otiberj on economic co-operation: nod ftiaUy on 
the common realization that in the world at 
large all of the American repoblUis boi^Kmt the 
aame intwoational problems and ^t in their 
relations with non-American powers the welfare 
and security of any one of them cannot bo a 
matter of indifference to the othois.^ 

So far as the relabions of the New 
World with the Old are concerned, Uie 
Monroe Doctrine remains what it was. 
It is a great defensive principle that 
cannot and will not be dropped. If any 
European power tries " in any form ’’ to 
extend its 'system or control to, any 
American State; if it forgets Monroe's 
injnuction “ to leave the parties to 
themselves”, then the Doctrine will be 
re-invoked firmly. The burden of its 
armed support must fall upon D. S. A. 
But the United States, now rapidly 
rearming, is equal to the task, and 
already it has assurances of support from 
its Southern neighbours. 

The Eighth Pan-American Oonferenoe held 
in Lima, in the South American Bepublic 
of Peru during Christmas week of 1938, 
crowned its labours with the nnanimous 
announcement that the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere intend to make 
common cause in the face of a threat 
to the peace, security or territorial 
integrity of any one of them, whatever may 
be the nature of the acts deemed 
tbreatening. 

This document, known ae the Declara- 
tion of Lima, will stand, if the hopes of 
the sponsors are realized, as a warning 
to totalitarian or other non-Americas 
States that the western republics wil! 
close ranks if menaoed by military 
economic, political or. ooltural agression. 

Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, tool 
the floor eft the ooncinsion of the 
Conference to hail the declaration ae 
evidence of an nnprecedented feeling o: 
solidarity and as recognition that Americas 
institutions and the absolnte sovereignt) 
of each American nation were neceasar} 
for every repnblio in this hemisphexe. 



Provincial Governments and Conventions 

By Me. N. N. GHOSH, M.A. 

(Head of the Department of Hietory and Civioa, Ewing Chrietian College, Allahabad) 


'TRE Government of India Act 19S5 
i seeks to establish autonomous 
Governments in the Provinces with a 
Federal Centre, composed of British Indian 
Provinces and Indian States as federating 
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units. The latter part of the Constitution 
Act has not yet been enforced and we 
are concerned at present, as the title of 
the paper suggests, with the provincial 
part of the Constitution Act, which has 
been in operation for a little more than 
a year and a half. The results of its 
working daring that period enable us to 
draw certain conclusions and offer sugges¬ 
tions based thereon. 

As part of the discussion of the subject 
of constitutional development in the 
provinces through conventions, the following 
questions arise:— 

1. Are the provinces fully autonomous ? 

2. Is there any provision in the 
Constitution Act for its autonomous 
development into full responsible govern¬ 
ments in tbe provinces? 

8. And whether in the absence of 
adequate constituent powers provided in 
87 


the Act, there is possibility of such 
development. 

Tbe Constitution Act gives specific 
legislative power to the provinces leaving 
the residuary power to tbe Federal Centro 
on the Canadian model. Within tbe limited 
scope of these specific legislative powers, a 
Provincial licgislature is fully competent 
to act to carry on the provincial 
administration through a Cabinet fully 
responsible to it. The Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions to the Governor clearly enjoins on 
him to appoint the Ministers chosen .by 
the leader of the party commanding a 
majority in the Legislature, and tbe 
Governor is to act ordinarily according to 
tbe advice of tbe Council of Ministers so 
chosen and to foster joint responsibility. 
The Provincial Government, thus, is to 
be run perfectly on tbe British model 
within the limited sphere of its administra¬ 
tion. There are, indeed, the safeguards in 
the shape of Special Responsibilities of 
the Governor. But these safeguards need 
not be necessarily used any more than 
the King of England uses bis unlimited 
legal powers to interfere with the 
administration of bis Cabinet Ministers. 
These safeguards were incorporated because 
of a feeling of doubt as to the success 
of the big experiment of parliamentsriry 
democracy that is being tried for tbe 
first time in India. I do not bold these 
opinions with a defeatist mentality, but 
with a sense of reality of the 
situation. There is tbe minority question, 
there are the Indian States, the Polioe 
department handed to an Indian Minister 
to cope with revolutionary violence: there 
is tbe large British vested interests. With 
all these tbe Provincial Government wUi 
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be oonoetned. There Is again a danger fairplay inspiring thslr ^^ainistration 

of the break-down of the Constitution if mental equipment, chnrooter and* self! 

an elected majority party of the Legiala- sacrifice of the Congress Ministers have 

tore refuse to form the Government and convinced the Governors and their 

make parliamentary government impossible. masters at home of the capacity of the 

To see that all these matters are properly Indian Ministers to run the Government 

and fairly dealt with by the new without their constant tutelage. So partly 

authorities under the Constitution Act, by the non-uso of the powers and partly 

the Governor has been given certain by precedents of the Governor’s yielding 

legal powers. But for all these special in cases of conflict with Ministers -the 

powers, the Governor is supposed to be a field for constitutional development of 

Constitutional Head of the Provincial responsible government is being ijailj' 

Government. The King of England has widened, donstitutional right is created 

in theory unlimited legal powers of by this method and takes precedence on 

interference in the day to day administra- legal authority. In the strict letter the 

tion of the country. But this theory of “constitutional authority” has aJwnjs 

the English Constitution has never been abrogated “ legal authority ”. 

put into practice for the last 250 years. Now the question arises; Are tlieie 
The working of the Constitution at least any constituent powers in the Legislatni'es 

in the Congress Provinces has for the set up by the Constitution Act whuli 

last twenty months amply demonstrated may bo used for amendments in the 

the foot that the Governor does not , constitution? In other words, is theie 
wish, and has not seen it necessary, to any effective machinery provided in the 

interfere in the work of Ministers, and Act for changes in the Constitution 

his special powers have rarely been used. loading to automatic development ? M\ 

These special powers are eipeotod to losi reading of the Act leaves me in despaii 

their importance and efficacy by non-use. for not finding any explicit anil 

In the few instances of conflict between adequate provision for the amendment 

the Ministers and the Governors that of the Act by the Indian Legislatures 

arose in the U. P., Bibar and Orissa, it whether Federal or Provincial except 

is the Governor and not the Ministers Section 808 which, on account of its 

who have yielded. These instances have limited scope and difficulty of operation, 

created precedents of great importance is hopelessly inadequate for the purpose, 

for future guidance of Ministers and If the framers of this Constitution bad 

Governor and their mutual relation in in mind the Australian analogy in this 

the field of routine administration. What respect, much of the opposition to the 

is needed is the right kind of men who present Constitution would have lost its 

would form the Ministry with the force and the demand of the Congress 

hooking of a disciplined majority in the for a Constituent Assembly to frame a 

Legislature that has derived power from new Constitution, perhaps, would not have 

the electorates. The sense of power arisen. Commonwealth of Australia Consti- 

derived from the people whom they are tution Act of 1900 clearly provides in 

to eerve, spirit of justice, equity and Section 128 that the Federal Parliament 
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inn.v pass bh Acti (or Alteration of the 
Constitation antt the Aot so pass^ shliH 
be snbniittfed in e^ State to be Toted 
; upon by the Olebtors qualified to vote for 
tbfi election Ot the members Of the House 
of Rept'esentatites. ihe Constituent powers 
provided in Section 808 of Government of 
India Act 1985 are halting, based on 
suiipicion and limited in scope. Bub- 
tectiion 1 lays down a round about 
dilatory procedure and renders the 
powers therein of no practical value; 
and Sub-section 2 [clauses (a) (b) (c) 

and (d)] limits the scope of amendment. 
Sub-section 1 provides that a resolution 
for amendment of the provisions of the 
Constitution passed by an Indian Legisla¬ 
ture (Federal or Provincial) shall in the 
first instance be submitted to the 
Governor-General or the Governor as the 
ease may be, to be communicated by him 
to the Secretary of State who will then 
within six months of the receipt of this 
communication make a statement in 
I’Mi-iiament of the action he proposes to 
tube on the said resolution. Sub-section 
2 I clauses {a) and (t)] lays down that 
ibcse amendments must be limited to the 
•size, composition of the Legislatures, the 
method of choosing or the qualifioation 
of members, provided that the said 
amendments in no way vary the propor¬ 
tion of seats between the two Houses of 
• be Legislature or the proportion between 
the seats allotted to British Indian Provinces 
and to Indian States. Sub-section 2 
'clauses (c) and (d)] relates to the 
amendments of minor nature. However 
limited the scope is. Sub-section 2 [clauses 
(«) and (6)] allows room for automatic 
development of the Constitution on the 
light lines, and more attention should be 
paid to it and insistent use made of it 


Sod replace it by the system bf Joint 
Hleotbrate. tChere will be no denying 
that the present method of election by 
communal electorates is a great hindrance 
to nationalism and to the creation of 
real Parliamentary parties based on 
secular interests divorced from religion 
and communal feelings. IFhe present 
method is based on meditoval conception 
of polity which does not fit in the 
modern conception of Parliamentary 
democracy. The fact that the Aot contains 
this section proves that the framers of 
the Constitution were alive to a sense of 
wrong they were making to the cause of 
Indian nationalism by the separate elec¬ 
torate system and left it to the future 
Legislatures to undo it if they so desired. 

Apart from the provision for automatic 
•growth of the Constitution provided in 
Section 808 disonssed above, a firm stand 
on the constitutional rights by the 
Ministers vis-a-vis the Governor’s powers 
within the framework of the Constitution 
will itself load to the establishment of 
certain conventions as a basis of future 
growth of the Constitution in the 
provioecB on the right lines. To illustrate 
my theme, I shall refer first to Sections 
56 to 59 which gave the Governor somo 
extraordinary powers of control of the 
Police over the head of the Minister 
in charge of Law and Order. These 
sections arc in addition to the list of 
Special Besponsibilities embodied in Section 
62 (l) (a). This shows that the Governor 
is not only to deal with emergencies 
arising out of crimes of violence or 
an outbreak of terrqrist movement 
but to interfere with the normal 
administration of the Police force, U he 
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80 desires. The operation of this section 
may bo nnilifled' by a strong Minister 
responsible for Law and Order and at 
the same time disobargiug his duties with 
ability and efficacy. Then ihcre are 
Sections 240 and 241 which place the 
Indian Civil Services virtually beyond the 
control of the Minister under whom he 
is to serve. A strong opposition was led 
against this provision by Indians in the 
Joint Parliamentry Committees and was 
later ^bitterly criticised by the Indian 
Press. But even here a strong and able 
Minister may compel loyalty and obedience 
where they are lacking. There are a hundred 
and one means by which a Minister may 
discipline a recalcitrant member of the 
I. C. S. and 1. P. if be is so foolish as to 
defy an order of the Minister or act 
contrary to his instructions. Then there 
is the Governor who is empowered to 
abolish a post occupied by him on payment, 
of due compensation for various reasons 
[Section 240 Sub-section (4)]. It is also 
within the oompetanoe of a Provincial 
Legislature to pass resolutions abolishing 
posts of the rank and pay of All-India 
Services for reasons of economy, and the 
Governor may be advised by the Minister to 
take the necessary steps to give effect to 
it. For instance, out of the four posts of 
Divisional Commissioners in Assam, two 
have been abolished in this manner. The 
U. P. Legislature has passed resolutions 
provincialising the Indian Civil, Indian 
Police and Indian Medical Services and 
the resolution has been forwarded to the 
Government of India for their con¬ 
sideration. 

Lastly, 1 shall refer to another section 
of the Act whose operation may be 
deadened in order to create a convention. 
Section 60 sub-Section (2) of the Act 
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empowers the Governor to preside at the 
meetings of the Council of Ijinisters. 
But the section is a permissive and not au 
imperative one. The Governor in his 
discretion may preside at the meetings ol 
the Cabinet. The Governor, if he ehooees 
to remain a strictly Constitutional Head, 
should cease to preside at the Cabinet 
meetings of his Ministers. If he does not 
follow this constitutional practice obtainiog 
in England and the Dominions and wants 
to take an effective part in forming the 
Cabinet pofioy for normal administration, 
the Cabinet Ministers may evolve certain 
means within the framework of the 
Constitution Act by which the Governor 
may be discouraged to attend the Cabinet 
Meetings. The Premier may rely more 
on informal meetings of the Cabinet than 
calling formal ones, and in the formal 
Cabinet meetings if the Ministers begin 
the practice of using . Vernaculars iii 
their discussion, the Governor will find 
these meetings too doll for him to attend. 
In this way a healthy convention will 
•develop by which the Governor will ceaso 
to have any effective control over the 
Cabinet policy and remain in dignified 
aloofness desirable in a Constitutional 
Head of a Government, the Premier 
providing the liaison between him and 
the Cabinet in all matters of governmental 
policy—a convention which developed 
in England since the days of George I 
and is found in practice in all the 
self-governing countries and in all other 
countries where parliamentary government 
exists. 

Thus it is clear by the discussion of 
the above sections of the Act, which 
I have taken as illustrations that there 
is plenty of room to create precedents and 
conventions leading to the development of 
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llie Constiitation in the ProTinoe towards 
fall respoQBihle government within the limits 
prescribed by the Act. Traly speaking, 
the Government of India Act, indeed, pro¬ 
vides a rigid Constitntion. Power of 
amendment of the Act and even parts of 
it except provisions nnder Section 308 
already disonssed is not inherent in the 
Act, but is in the hands of a foreign 
Parliament which has neither the will 
nor the leisure to move quickly in the 
mhttor as necessity arises. • Therefore 
changes in the Constitution Act: through 
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parliamentary action is difflcult. But it 
must not be lost sight of that the entire 
constitution has been framed on the ideal 
of British Parliamentary Government and 
the object is to establish full responsible 
government in the country. The experiment 
is being tried in the Provinces. With a 
determined will of the people and with the 
right kind of men in the Legislatures, it 
is possible, as I have pointed out, to 
make for conditions of gradual evolution 
of the Constitution within the framework 
of the Constitution Act itself. 
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CONJEEVARAM 


C ONJEBVARAM (Chingleput District, 
Madras Presidency, situated 46 miles 
west-south-west of Madras on the 
Chingleput-Arkonam line, S. I. R.) is one 
of' the most ancient and celebrated 
towns of South India. It is also one of 
the seven sacred places of India, the 
others being Ayodhya, Muttra, Maya 
(Haridwar), Kasi (Benares), Avantika, and 
Dwaraka. It consists of two divisions: 
Saiva or Big Conjeevaram, and Vishnu 
or Little Conjeevaram. Tradition tells us 
of the existence in former days of a 
third town, the Jina Kanohi peopled by 
the Jainas who still live in some number 
in the neighbouring village of Tirupparutti- 
knnnam. A brief history of the town 
will throw light on its religious and 
historic importance and how it came to 
be studded with numerous temples 
dedicated to Siva and Vishnu, and to 
acquire the character of an All-India 
sacred city. 

THE CAPITAL OP THE PALLAVAS 
It was originally the capital of the 
I’allavas who ruled over South India 


between 4th and 8th centuries A.W. Even 
earlier it had come to be a fertile 
cultivated district, situated at the northern 
fringe of the Choia kingdom, known as 
fPondaimandalam. The Pallavas were 
great patrons of learning and art, and 
upholders of Hindu religion.. Under their 
rule, the* city became a literary and 
religious centre. Sanskrit scholars like 
Dignaga the Buddhist logician and others 
lived in the city. It is to this period 
that those glowing descriptions of the city 
in the ancient classical works like Tamil 
‘ Manimokalni ’ refer. We read that the 
city was strongly fortified, was resplendent 
with towering palaces, was surrounded by 
a moat and bad big streets fit for oars to 
run in. Another poet (Appar) sings of it 
as a city “ of boundless learning ”. Hiuen 
Tsiang, who visited it in the 7th centnry, 
says that the city was 6 miles in circum¬ 
ference and that its people were superior 
in bravery and piety as well in their 
love of justice and veneration for learning 
to many others whom Le met with in 
bis travels. The Kailasanathar temple 
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and Vaikontiaperninal temple date back 
to the age of the Pallavas and are full 
of interest to the student of South 
Indian antiquities and architecture. The 
town passed into the hands of the 
Cholas in the 11th century A.D., and 
Conjeevaram became the capital of the 
province of Tondairaandalam and continued 
in their hands till their power decayed 
in the l.'lth century. When the Vijayanagar 
kings spread their dominion into the 
Tamil country they conquered the 
town. After their decline,. it passed into 
Mussulman and Maratha bands, remaining 
with tho former till 1762, when Clive 
took it from them in the wars with 
the French. 

Beginning with Saiva temples, tho most 
important one is the Kamaksbi Amman 
temple. Here the goddess is worshipped 
in the form of an Yantra. Unlike in 
other temples, the Chakra (the sacred 
mantra-bearing disc) here is placed not 
below, but in front of, the .idol. An 
image of Sankaraoharya is worshipped in 
the temple. The legend associated with 
it is as follows:—Kamaksbi Amman, in 
the form of Kali, was said to be doing 
bavoo in the city at nights. Sankara 
came and appeased her and extracted a 
promise from her that she would not 
stir out of the temple without his 
permission. Hence came the imago of the 
groat Yedantist in the temple, before 
which they halt the deity—whenever it is 
taken out in procession to the city—as 
a token of applying for permission in 
pursuance of the promise. 

Sri Bkambaranatba temple is another 
important shrine of Siva. The shrine has 
a mango tree, to which great sanctity is 
attached, under which Siva is said to 
have appeared to Goddess Parvati when 


she prayed to him oil the VegavatTriT' 
(Kambai which flows west of ConjeevaramT 
It served as a fortress in the isth 
century wars. 

An ancient and equally important 8aiv4 
shrine is the Sri Kailasanathar temple 



Sbi ekambaranatha temple 
It was built by the Pallava king 
Bajasimha, about A.D. 667 and was called 
originally after his own name as Rajasimha- 
Pallavesvara. The temple is famous for 
the beauty of its sculptures. It is in 
characteristic Fallava style with the 
vimana over the garbagriba rising high 
and dominating the entire temple as in 
the Tanjore Bribadisvara shrine. 
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i fbe o.tber tem^t^s io SftiTai ConjMTaram 
gre Kaohchapeswarft temple where Biva 
appears as being worshipped by Vishna in 
(,lie form of Snrma Merrali in the weaver’s 
quarters, Onakahtesvar, Anegathangavadam, 
Airavafcesvara, Tirakaraikadu and Cbitra- 
giipta. The last is the only one of its 
kind known to Sonth India dedicated to 
the lieutenant of the God of Death, who 
records the good and bad acts of men. 
There is a famous temple dedicated to 
Suhralkmanya, known as Knmarn| Kottani. 


patronised by Vijayanagar kings well known 
for their 'Vaishnava leanings entrusted to 
their gurus, the Lakshrai K u m a r a 
Tataoharyas. Aohyuta Raya visited the 
temple and gave the deity numerous 
clothes, ornaments and jewels set with 
stones and gifted the revenues of 17 
villages to the temple. 
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DEVAHA.TASWAMI TEMPLE 



DEVABAJA8WAMI TEMPLE—A«o(A«r VUv> 
An equally important Vaishnava temple 
is the Vaikuntaperumal temple, built by 
the great Pallava king, Paramesvara- 


Of the Vishnu temples, the most varman II. and originally named 
important one is that of Varadaraja with after him as Paramesvara-yinnagaram. It 
the sanctnm built on a hillock. It was contains varions fine scnlptnres of Vishnu 
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and is also famous for a series of sculptures 
dealing with a famous episode of Pallava 
bistorp. 

Tbe other important VidI- n shrines 
are those of Pandavadudar, V^ilakkoli- 
peromal, Ashtabhiija and Ulagalanda- 
perumal. These are on the western part 
of the town. Some of these were built 
by tbe great Vijayanagar Emperor, Krishna 
Dera Raya, and many of the smaller 
shrines and rest-houses owe their origin to 
the piety of the members of the same dynasty. 

There is a Jain sacred place about 
2 miles to the south of Conjeevaram 
known as Tirupparnttikunram, with florid 
architecture, notable sonlptnres and paintings. 

We have already referred to the con¬ 
nection of Sankaracbarya with the 
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Kamakshi Amman temple, HereTaT^ 
eiose, we may refer to tbe more important 
part Conjeevaram played in the propa. 
gation of the Vedantio Philosophy which 
Sankara set himself to preach. 
established here an Episcopal seat (Aoharya- 
pita)—one of the foor he established 
all over India—and it was known as 
Kamaksbipita and it continued jg 
Conjeevaram till 1688 A.D. (originally at 
Vishnu Kanchi, then removed to Sjva 
Kanchi). p f*ratapa Simha, the Raja of 
Tanjore, invited tbe then Swami to 
Tabjore where a temple was constructed 
to Goddess Kamakshi (which now exists). 
As Eumbakonam appeared better suited, 
king Sarfoji of Tanjore constructed the 
present mutt there in a.d. 1748. 


THE HISTORY OF A SOUL 

Bvr Pbof. a. R. WADIA, b.a. (Cantab), bab.-at-law 


IT is said that every man has material 
• enough for at least one good book. 
If be has the ability to write, be jnay 
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be trusted to produce a very entertaining 
book. The Rev. Francis Poster has 
succeeded in writing an autobiography 


under a quaint title,* which has richly 
deserved the publishers' encomium ; “ A 

deeply fascinating book." The author is 
still a y'onng mah. Journalism came easy 
to him even os a schoolboy, and as be 
was settling down to it, there broke out 
the war and he was a soldier when be 
was barely growing out of his teens. A 
successful soldier both in France and Egypt, 
destiny drove him to India and he came 
into contact with a fortune-teller and n 
philosopher to boot. Successful predictions 
not given for money, made Ananda a 
mysterious magnet. Months later the 
author looked out for him and met him 
under oiroumstanoes which can only be 
described as occult, though the irreverenl 
may call it just a ooinoidenoe. Thie 
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meeting bro^lEt iltoagau wMcdi made a 

philosophe? of oar anthor «od made him 
a seeker after tratb. Anaada was palpably 
an Advaitin, though the anthor does not 
ebow any trace of familiarity with the 
different brands of Tedanta that are 
cnrrent in India. From Advaita to 
Christianity is a far ory and yet oddly 
enough this was the development of the 
author, odd as he himself admits, and 
yet, be tries to justify it as not illogical. 

* It is clear that the author did not 
start life with any preAleotion for 
Christianity, and even as a Christian 
priest, he is by no means blind to defects 
in official Christianity. Protestantism 
means nothing to him; for it is jnst 
“ a religion of protesting against one 
another". The end of the war left him 
with a conviction that “ Christianity was 
a spent force ”. " Christ had redeemed ns, 
said the Chnrch. Prom what? Prom sin, 
of course. But whence was Sin ? From 
the Devil. God and Devil warred continually, 
and the battle-ground was unfortunate 
man, who had to bear the consequences, 
if God failed in the fight. What a 
senseless unjust arrangement 1" For an 
Kngllshman who has been in India, he ‘is 
frightfully unconventional: " I had ten 

thousand times rather be damned for all 
eternity with the noble-minded Sander 
Singh and the 'splendid Amar Nath, who 
had rescued his officer from death at 
the risk of losing his own life than 
go to Heaven with mealy-mouthed English 
shopkeepers, who did no productive work 
of any kind and who bad never bad 
a noble thought, much less performed 
a noble deed in their lives." Nor does 
he hesitate to write after bis experience 
of some bad specimens of Indian 
Christians: “ I don't think there is any 
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doubt ttkiMi ti>^e Indian Christian is infwior 
to his Hindu or Moslem brother ”—an 
opinion which is corroborated by a Father 
Albert and raises tbe question why 
convert Indians at all—a diffloult question 
which is taken as solved, because 
Christ commanded that his message be 
spread all over the world. Why then 
does he himself seek refuge in Christianity? 
The answer is beautifully frank even 
though not logical. "I bad imbibed 
Christianity with my mother’s milk and. 

.habits of thought can never be 

entirely eradicated." 

And yet the Christianity that be finally 
came to accept is not the Christianity 
of the Churches. Protestantism is identified 
by him with materialistic commeroialism 
and aggressive nationalism. He feels that 
Roman Catholicism will give him truth 
and eager to learn, he becomes a Catbolio. 
For six years be struggles to suppress 
bis own individuality so that he can find 
truth, but his thirst for truth is not 
satisfiedf He finds in Roman Catholicism 
Superstitions galore, and like an honest 
man be is driven to give it up. He is 
now a Nestorian priest—an order which 
be connects with Moses through Christ 
and with the old Egyptian priests through 
Moses. He has made it a point not to 
charge for any religious duty performed 
by him, and we can imagine how much 
he must be loved by his flock for this 
self-denial. But be must live and he lives 
by his pen. To his youthful journalism, 
later life has disclosed the gilt of a 
novelist and then comes this fascinating 
autobiography. 

Tbe main interest of the book centres 
round tbe fact that, thanks to Ananda; 
he has shed. some- of the most oharaote- 
ristio dogmas of official Christianity, la 
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fact, he has re-interpreted Christianity for 
himself. Christ is not the son of God. 
Buddha, Confueins, Lao Tze—they too 
" may be truly called Christ. And not 
only they, but we are all Christs. Man 
is human, but “ the aim of humanity must 
be so faithfully to reflect God that we, 
man and son of man, are ultimately one 
with God". So we come round to the 
Upanishadio Tat Tvam Asi, a phrase not 
guot^ by the author but its spirit has 
coloured his thought. And bow is this 
unity with God to be achieved ? By 
realising tbe Eingdom of Heaven on earth, 
and this can be achieved only by the 
establishment of Love, Beauty and Truth. 
Does Christian Europe show any traces of 
Christian Love and Christian Ethic ? 
Impossible, says our author: “ It wOuld 
not survive as a nation if it attempted to 
be Christian. But that does not make 
Christian teaching wrong. Tbe inference 
is that nationhood is wrong.” And the 
organised Church must be in the wrong, 
and he slyly points to the fact that “ until 
only a few years ago the funds of the 
Church of England were invested in 
armament firms ”. 

I ba,ve focussed my attention on tbe 
religious aspect of the book, but let me 
hasten to add that this is only tbe most 
serious aspect of the book. It covers a 
good deal that is mundane. There is the 
episode to show how war bestialises human 
nature, English and Australian as much 
as German; how the intoxication of war 
brought about a wave of feminine 
infidelity till it oame to be said; "It's a 
wise man nowdays who's sure of his own 
wife." " In August 1920,1 saw more women 
drnidc than men^yonng women, too, of 
the middle and upper classes. Emancipa¬ 
tion had 9«m« to women’s iheads. They 


smoked far more Intionsiir than men 
They used language which One did not 
oommonly hear even among the rank and 
file of a regiment.” And so that was— 
and perhaps is—the legacy of war! 

Now that the world is on the brink of 
another war, before which the Great War 
might pale into insignifloance, it is inter¬ 
esting to note the talk that the author 
bad with a private soldier, whose name 
is not even recorded, and yet the Private 
in his own idtuitive way seems to echo' 
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the doctrines of Hind Swariy without 
ever having set his eyes on it. Gandbiji 
would be pleased to find an unoonscioua 
follower of hie. Discussing the war in 
the sands of Egypt, he opined that the 
real enemies of England were not the 
Germans and Turks, but industrialism, and 
so he looked forward only to agriculture 
and pitched his hopes on Stanley Baldwin, 
then an unknown man. Baldwin rose to 
be Premier as this naive soldier had 
prophesied, but he did not function as 
the prophet of agriculture. And then ho 

went on to say; “.the Colonies 

aren't a scrap of good to England. 
..... Neither Australia nor Canada, 
although each is big as Europe, 
bas a population bigger than that of 
London. It's a farce to oling to whole 
Continents which we can't use.” Can 
Hitler have said this more clinohingly ? 

And so it goes on. Truly a faaoinating 
book, as interesting as any novel and far 
more instrnotive. And yet one wonders 
whether the book does not appear a little 
too early. Bev. Foster is still after truth. 
After six years he had to give op Boman 
Catholicism. Can we be sure that he 
will be long content to be a Nestorian 
priest? No reader of tbe bo<flc can but 
wonder I 





BHISHMA’S WAR PHILOSOPHY 

By Mb. R4JA ASOKA 


T EB conferWoes wbt{<^ bave met from 
time to tiote is the West daring 
more then fifty years to disooss the laws 
of peace and war are the development 
of the principles sanctioned in the 
seventeenth Century of this era by the 
famous Dutchman Grotins, whose de jure 
belli ac pads is generally regarded as 
the foundation of the Western science 
tof international law. , 

But the history and literature of India 
show that the ancient Indians anticipated 
Grotins by about thirty centuries, that 
they forestalled the conferences of Geneva, 
St. Petersburg, Brussels and the Hague, 
and that they had rules of warfare laid 
down about fifteen centuries before the 
Christian era and very similar to many 
important regulations of modern inter- 
■ national law. 

The ancient Indians believed war to 
be a necessity, though they did not 
allow overmastering desire for conquest to 
over-rule their love of peace. They held 
that peace was the normal state of 
human society and was its abnormal 
condition. Their rules for establishing and 
maintaining peace were as precise as 
their rules for waging war. 

Mahabharata, the great Indian epic, 
shows that both the morality and the 
expediency of war were discussed at 
length by the ancient Indians. Sometimes 
they debated whether war was a profitable 
investment for a country as the big men 
of the West have lately been doing. 

"The king should gain victories without 
battles. The clash of battle is undesirable 
as long as one can avoid it,” said 
Bhishma, the mighty commander of the 
Kauravas and the greatest philosophic 
warrior-statesman. 


"Men have five different kinds of 
strength," declared Vidura. another great 
statesman of the Mahabharata, "strength 
of arms, good counsellors, wealth, birth, 
and strength of intellect. Strength of 
arms is inferior to all these others. Shun 
the waging of war for the acquisition of 
territory. Territory should be gained by 
conciliation, by gifts, and by exciting 
disunion among other kingdoms." 

This last means of enlarging a nation’s 
boundaries recalls the famous Boman 
motto of later centuries : divide et impera. 
which Western Dictators still regard as a 
highly useful maxim, as we see in the 
modern international conflicts. 

" The energy necessary for putting 
down a hostile kingdom would be better 
expended in care of one’s own kingdom,” 
is one of the ancient Indian arguments 
against acquisition of territory by force 
and which is worth consideration, espooialiy 
by people like Mussolini and Hitler 
af the present day. 

Treaties and alliances held prominent 
place among various methods resembling 
those of modern times, which the ancient 
Indians adopted for avoiding war and for 
strengthening themselves to resist attack. 
They distinguished roughly three kinds 
of treaties: 

1. Those made through fear. 

2 Those made through good offices. 

8. Those made through gifts of 
wealth, t.e., through a subsidy. 

In those ancient days, alliances were 
regarded as invaluable aids to peace and 
supports in war. "There is nothing that 
cannot be achieved by alliances," asserted 
Yidura. “The tiger outside the finest," 
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aold Eriibna, "Mis an easy prey; the 
iamb wherein no tiger dwells is easily 
cot ; down j hence the tiger guards 
the forest, and the forest guards the 
tiger.” “A man,” said Bbisbma, "orooses 
a de^ broad river by a log. The 
man conv^s the log to the other side, 
and the log also conveys the man. 

To those ancient Indian statesmen, 
snocessfol alliances were as necessary 
a part of policy as war. " When a 
common danger threatens, make peace,” 
they advised, " with one who is strong. 
When the danger is over, consider well the 
advisability of making a compact with the 
enemy. Having achieved the object in 
view, trust not the foe again.” 

Bhishma’s description of the friends of 
a monarch aptly snramarised the factors 
that go to make modern international 
friendships, and his counsel, applied to 
nations, was evidently taken as a guiding 
principle by the ancient Indians in making 
peace and war. According to him, the 
different kinds of a ruler were: one who 
pursues the same object; one who it 
exceedingly attached to him; one who is 
related to him; one whose goodwill has 
been gained by presents and kindness; and 
an upright man who will range himself 
on one side and not on both. 

*' Of these kinds of friendship," said 
Bhishma, " look with mistrust upon the 
first and fourth; at the same time do not 
trust any overmuch. Trust and mistrust 
all men. Mistrust him as an enemy who 
would profit by your own destruction, but 
trust him entirely whose fall would be the 
oonseqnenoe of your own fall." 

, Ahraady in Bhishma's time the intimate 
oonneotioa between war and politics was 
realised, smd Indian statesmen were divided 
as to whether' war is an outgrowth of 


. politics or politics an outgrowth of. war. 
Before resorting to force, the peoples of 
ancient India, who were involved in disputes, 
dispatched diplomatic agents or envoys to 
each other to try what could he effected 
by peaceful persuasion. The ablest brains 
of the nation were pressed into this 
service. “ They should,” said Bhishma, 
“possess these great gualitieB; noble birth, 
elognenoe, ability, pleasant address, relia¬ 
bility in delivering the message entrusted 
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to them, an^ a good memory.” • 

Ancient India bad a great secret service 
systeof with approved rules. Spies were 
as eyes to the kings of ancient India and 
as roots to their kingdoms. Inattention 
to spies is mentioned by Vidura as one of 
the causes of the dWnfall of a king. 

Several centuries before the birth of 
Greece and Borne, students of war 

philosophy in India bad gone deep into. 
' the gnestion of neutrals and had divided 
them into four main heads : Neutrals who, 
whether active or passive, could not but 
be affected by the progress and result of 
the war; neutrals who would be practically 
unaffected by the war and therefore felt 
hardly any concern in the progress of the 
strugfle; neutrals who would be affected by 
the progress and result of the war and who 
could, if they chose, alter the courae of 
the war without becoming belligerents by 
manipulating economic forces, etc., and 
neutrals who, though affected by the war, 
bad not the power to alter the course 
of the war. 

Indisoriminate slaughter was regarded 
by anoient Indian warrior-stateemen as 
both inhuman and inexpedient. A retreating 
enemy, they gaid, was not to be pursued 
too olosely lest . be should suddenly turn 
and rend his pnrsnere and also because 
brave men do not care to mow down 



those wio flee before febem, “ A king,” 
g»id Bhishnna, “shonid never slay a large 
proportion of the forces of the foe, though 
],e should do eoffloient to render his 
victory sure. He should never inflict such 
iojnry as would leave a lasting memory 
of humiliation in the enemy’s heart. 

The ancient Indians maintained that it 
was better to go down before the foe 
than to conquer by wrongful methods. 

victory sullied by' unrighteousness,” 
they said, "is insecure and nev^r brings 
one to heaven.” In certain particulars 
the ancient Indian’s sense of fair play Ifar 
exceeded that which now prevails in modern 
warfare of the West and of the Far 
East. Bhishma’s rule was “ mailed soldier 
acainst mailed soldier, cavalry against 
cavalry”. Manu, the ancient Indian law¬ 
giver. maintained that battles were to be 
contested fairly. 

Other definite rules for the conduct of 
warfare are clearly anticipations of the 
principles set forth by the modern 
European conventions and conferences. 
'Neither poisoned nor barbed arrows 
should be used,” said Bhishma, over 
thirty centuries before the Hague Conference 
lorbade beligerents “ to employ poison 
w poisoned arms ”. “ A feeble or wounded 
opponent should not be slain,” said 
Bhishma, “ or he whose weapon has been 
broken. One should fight one’s adversary 
and leave him when be is disabled. A 
warrior whose armour has fallen off, or 
who begs for quarter, or who has cast 
aside bis Weapon, may be taken prisoner, 
but never slain.” 

The ancient Indians guarded against 
maltreatment of war prisoners by dividing 
them into two classes; the well-to-do, 
who were kept as hostages against unfair 
Warfare on the part of their enemies; 
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and the ordinary prisoners, who were 
placed under the supervision of the 
anthoritiea in charge of temples and 
shrines. According to Bhishma, those 
prisoners whose wounds permanently 
disabled them from military service were 
to be sent home; others were to be 
taken to the victor’s oamp and their 
wounds attended to there. These regula¬ 
tions for humane treatment of prisoners 
may be compared to the regulations 
drawn up. at the Geneva Convedtion 
of 1806. 

The war-lords of ancient India advised 
moderation, urging the victor to protect 
a conquered country from useless plunder. 
“ Befrain from profllless deeds of hostility 
and also from insolent speech,” is counsel 
to which Bhishma gives approval. But 
when a people offered obstinate and 
determined resistance to the invader, the 
attacking power was advised to adopt 
sterner tactics, “ slaughtering the population, 
pulling up. the roads, setting fire to and 
knocking down its houses.” 

In ancient India, to slay or imprison 
envoys was a heinous sin. It was 
forbidden to slay one who was asleep, or 
weary, or whose armour and weapons had 
fallen off; a fugitive, one who was 
walking along a road unaware of ^danger, 
the insane, the mortally wounded, one 
who was greatly enfeebled by wounds, 
one who lingered trustfully, one who was 
absorbed in grief, foraging parties, camp- 
followers, servants, old men, children 
and' women. 

To prevent the destruction of infant 
life and to save the children from being 
branded as bastards, the alliances that 
were responsible for ''war babies” 
were raised to the status of marrkg?. 
Three classes of such alliances were 
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recognised: the reciprocal connection of a 
yontfa and a maiden with mutual desire, 
denominated a Gandharva marriage; when 
the lover secretly embraces the maiden, 
dashed with strong liquor, or disordered 
in her intellect, called a Pisacha marriage; 
and the seizure of a maiden by force 
from her home, while she weeps and 
calls for assistance, after her kinsmen 
and friends have been slain in battle or 
wounded, styled a Baksfaasa marriage. 
The* expense of the maintenance of the 
offspring of these alliances was borne 
by the church, the army, and the civil 
ratepayers, the proportion contributed by 
each of these bodies being fixed according 
to certain rules. 

War indemnities were paid by conquered 
kingdoms. There were rules regulating 
the confiscation of the property of the 
vanquished. Scholars and philosophers 
belonging to the conquering party were 
given certain prizes taken from the 
conquered. The conqueror's attitude was 
to be a diplomatic blend of mildness ^and 
severity. " Before striking the blow and 
while striking, speak gracious words; 
having, struck, show pity towards the 
conquered,” was their motto. The people 
were to be protected from pillage, 
slaughter, and pain; but a conquered foe 
was to be kept in submission, as a 
ftrther masters and restrains his son, 
without anger and without destroying him. 
" Put no trnst in a vanquished foe,” was 
another ancient Indian maxim and 
“ when one's enemies have been snbdOed, 
one should not repose in peace.” ” A 
king should bring over a hero to his 
side by showing appreciation of him; a 
eowMrd, by making him afraid ; an avaricious 
man, by bestowing wealth upon him; and 
with an equsd he should wage war.” 


was a virtue, and the high meadt, glory 
and respect earned by the warifior who 
met with death in such a combat made 
him envied by his fellow*. " Life laiij 
down in battle,” it is written. " is for 
heroes the blessed gate to heaven.” But 
"the gods themselves with Indra at 
their head send misfortunes upon them 
who desert their comrades and return 
with limbs^ unwonnded from the, fray.;' 

The fioient Indians admitted that 
warfare could not always be waged in a 
thoroughly straightforward manner. “ Both 
kinds of wisdom, straight and crooked, 
should be at the king’s command," 
declared Bbishma, " yet though he be 
conversant with it, he should not employ 
the crooked wisdom as aggressor. He 
may use it to oppose the dangers that 
come upon him.” 

Ancient Indian armies consisted of four 
main divisions ; regulars, allies, mercenaries, 
and irregulars, each made up of eight 
parts—oars, elephants, horses, officers, 
infantry, camp-followers, spies, and ensigns. 
There were volunteers among these armies, 
and it should be noted that according to 
the Indian idea of chivalry, a volunteer 
is a man who refuses all rewards, even 
decorations, for be is risking bis life only 
for the sake of bis country. Subsidies 
were paid to certain peoples in return 
for military service, if requiredt The 
army bad rules for various formations of 
troops, systems of signaHiog, armour, 
weapons, various badges, generous rewards 
for valour, medical corps with equipment 
in attendance at the camiw, and envoys 
whose mission it was to treat with the foe. 

Unexpected and superior preparation for 
war, and unexpected attack, are in the 
opinion of an ancient Indian warrior 
highly important principled of strategy. 
Indian strategists believed in decisive action. 



the "PRAKRAMA SAMUDRA” scheme 

BT Mr. A. FELIX DBP 


T he state ^qQcH in Cdytea. voted a 
Bum of . B*. 1,877.834 for the first 
itsge of the Prakrama samudra (Sea of 
Prakrama) scheme, the object of which 
s the restoration of an ancient irriga- 
iooal system traditionally attributed to 
cing Prakrama Bahn the Great (1168- 
I1H6 A.D.) in the Tammankaduwa district 
,nd immediately to the south of 
’olonnaruwa. 

^he. scheme, which is ‘ultimately 
spected to cost Rs. 1,740,000 will, when 
ompleted, be the Island’s largest tank 
lilli a capacity of 29,619 gallons and, 
t is claimed, be capable of permanently 
riigating 21,500 acres of paddy, fodder 
nd pasture land. 

The Mahavamsa throws a flood of light 
n the life of this sagacious Sinhalese 
lonarch, Frakrama Bahn the Great, 
■hose reign Tumour characterizes as 
the most martial, enterprising and 
lorious in Sinhalese history", and the 
elossal irrigation schemes and public 
orks he inaugurated for the lasting 
enoflt of his subjects. Some details of 
JG ’■ Sea of Prakrama ” and of his other 
stivities may, therefore, prove of interest, 
at only to the student of ancient 
oylon history, but to all those interested 
1 our Island's agricultural and irrigational 
roblems as well. 

Prakrama Bahn the Great assumed the 
lovernment of the Pihiti Batta with the 
tie of Mahadi Pado (sub-king) in the 
ear. 1168 A..D. Pihiti Batta, which is one 
f the three ancient divisions of Ceylon, 
as bounded on the west, north and 
ast by the sea; on the south by the 
lahawelU Ganga and the Dedm Oya. It 
as also sometimes called Baja Batta as 
te ancient caintals were sitnated in it. 


The other two divisions were known as 
Buhunu Batta and Maya Batta. 

KING'S LOFTY IDEALS 

The 68th Chapter of the Mahavamsa 
gives a detailed account of the very 
successful measures adopted by king 
Prakrama Bahu to promote wide-spread 
paddy cultivation throughout his kingdom ; 
and I cannot do better than quote a few 
extracts from it as translated by the 
late Mudaliyar Louis de Zoysa, wEioh 
give one a good insight into the lofty 
ideals which actuated the king, who was 
at all times intent on the welfare of 
his people. 

This sovereign of lofty aspirations, who 
was well acquainted with foreign countries, 
thus thought within himself: 

In what w«U governed kingdom is the adminis- 
fcratiba of afTairs oonduofeed without obtaining a 
knowledge of its means. 

The object of my sovereignty is the advance' 
meat of the prosperity of Religion and the State, 
having vanqpish^ all enemies. This kingdom 
although very small, being filled with great 
prosperity, 1 shall by the superiority of my 
wisdom soon bring into such a state m that 
it will surpass the greatness of other kingdoms. 

Conferiog appointments on my offioengi wlKkse 
advancement is identical with my own, according 
to their respective merits, rewarding them with 
honours and wealth, causing my own people to 
settle in various parts within my dominions from 
the mountaia Samanta Kuta (Adam’s Peak) m 
f«r as the sea-coast, the cultivation of g^in 
should be carried on in os many ways as 

posMble. 

PADDY FIEliDS IN EVERY PLACE 

Haviug thus reflected, the king thus 
addressed his officers : 

In my kingdom ar, many paddy field, oultivnted 
by mewu of rain water, but few Indeed we 

thoie whieh are cnltivated by meuis of perennial 
etteam, end greet tanks. 

By rocks, by many thick foreeti, and by 
greet mwshea ia the Und covered. 

In •uoh e oouotry let not even e nnell 

quantity of water obtidnad by rein go to tbe lee 

mthout benefiting men. 
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rwUr Adds' dsaq^ bs fonnad in ererjr jpinw. 
Mdndbig tlw>»» oniy tlat produce gem*, gold 
•nd’ Oi&er predeo* thing*. 

It doe* not baeom* person* it; ,itw sitaetion to 
OBf own wtso and unwi^^dful ox Um 
in(ere*to of the people. And ye nil, be yo not 
ditoouni^ whiok a neoensary bat a dimoult 
wod* on hftttd. Regard it not indeed a* n 
work of difflonlty, but following my advioe, 
•ooompUeh It without oppoeii^ my instruction*. 

The highly renowned monarch, then, 
ordered the construction of the great 
embankment celebrated under the name of 
Kotta Baddha, which had long been swept 
nw(B' by the action of the river, leaving 
behind nothing but the name and which 
indeed bad baffled the attempts of former 
kings to keep it in repair. 

MINISTERS' PROTEST 

Whereupon the ministers, one and all, 
represented in various ways the extreme 
difflonlty of the work and the instability 
of it even if it could be aooomplished. 

The king rejecting their counsels, 
remarked: “ What is there that cann6t 
be done in this world by men of 
perseverance ? Is not the tradition still 
current that Bama built a bridge over 
the great ocean itself by means of monkeys ? 

It I am destined by fortune to 
reduce this island under one regal canopy 
and to promote the welfare of the State 
and Beligion, then, indeed, will the 
commencement of the work see the 
accomplishment of it also.” Thus did he 
of great courage inspire his ministers 
with courage. 

ROYAL PALACE IN TANE 
' After detailing some of the great 
embankments and canals constructed on 
the orders of the king, the Mahavamsa 
proceeds to describe " the Sea of 
Prakiama"; 

In an bland sf^uatad in tiw middle of it. on 
aDmmit of a rode tha king buQt a Dhatu 
OlAiMn <0«goba) reaembUng the peak of 
IfeaBt Kajrlaaa. 


In the middle abb of the tank he built 
royal pidaoe three etoiey* high and of, supeibL! 
heautyi a palace indeed for the ooOe^^ 
of. the world. ■ J»y 


ohroniole here goes onto enumetati 
many mined tanks, which the benevolea 
monarch repaired in vanous parts of hii 
dominions and records also the drainini 
of marshes and allotment of paddy lanii 
to the inhabitants through the villsgi 
chiefs. The Chapter oondndes ; 

lu thu manner having augmonted ninefold tb 
revenue* of the State from what they were, tb 
wise king oaueed the country to bo aoproapejoa 
a* never to know the oalamities of faming. 

The Panda Wapi (Panda Tank) of th( 
Mdbavamsa may, I think, readily bi 

recognized in the Fadavi or Padavil Enlau 
of the Wanni district of to-day. The Pal 
WapU and the Tamil word Eulam (incor¬ 
rectly spelt Colom) both mean tank, so tbai 
the Pali expression Panda Wapi is reallj 
the eauivalent of the Tamil Panda oi 
Pandi Kulam, which might very easilj 
have been corrupted into Padavi oi 

Padavil Colom {Kulam). 

As the “ Sea of Prakrama" has beet 
identified from its remains to-day as beioi 
in the Tammankaduwa district in Nort-l 
Central Province, it is most probabli 
that the boundaries of the Eastern Provinci 
at the present day were different froo 
what they were in the time of kiui 

Prakrama Baba the Great and that tbi 
great tank was really in the Easteri 

Province as it then was. 


TEN OUTLETS 

According to Tumonr’s translation c 
the Mahavamsa, there were no less tha; 
10 outlets from the " Sea of Prakrama ’ 
by means of which the aocumnlate 
water at this colossal tank was oonreye 
in different directions. Tnrnonr writes: 

The king Pzakrama formed tha deep oam 
called the Makara Oaaapt, which l^wcd from 
Uakant outlet of the m of Prakrama; from tt 
same Baa the great oaoal Eaima Wattee fiowic 
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otlled ‘ Samamuml, the eenml diftinguished by the 
name of Keele-Wi^wne; flowing m>m the outlet 
called the Keele-Kare Oodyaane, the SalalawaUe 
Csnd; Sowing fiom the outlet celebrated under 
the name of the Waitra-Wattoe 

Great Canal; firom the sonthern outlet, the 
Toongha-badsa Canal; flowing from the Maimala 
outlet, the Mmigala Q^a Canal; flowing &om 
the eaatern outlet, the Champua Canal; flowing 
from the aame eea to the Poomawardhaoa Tank, 
the Saraawattee Canal; flowing weatwacd of that, 
the Waimawattee Canid. 

It will be intereBting to know whether 
any of these outlets can be identified 
;ind how many of them are in existence 
to day. ^ 

GOVERNOR WARD'S TRIBUTE , 

Governor Sir Henry George Ward in 1866 
gives n most interesting account in a 
Minute he wrote after a visit to the 
Eastern Province, which enables one to 
form some idea of the magnitude of 
this gigantic tank. His Excellency wrote: 

It ia the moat wonderful work that I have 
yet visited, whether we look to size, dilfloulties 
of execution, or to the time at which those 
difflonltiea were surmounted. 

North of these again, about 40 miles, is Fadiwel 
Colum, the most gigantic work of all, for the 
bund which is in perfect repair, except at the 
one spot where, in the course of ages, the 
waters have forc^ a passage between it and the 
natural bills which it united, is It milea long, 
liO feet broad at the eummit, 180' feet at the base, 
and 70 feet high. 

Fadiwel Colum, the greater part of which I 
rode or walked over, was formed by the waters 
of the Morray Oya and Moonguna Oya, confined 
to the plain by the enormoos bund which I 
have just described. Ite eortatruetion muet have 
occupied a million o/ people for 10 or IS yeare. 

WHAT TENNBNT BATS 

Sir Emerson Tennent, who also gives 
a very interesting account of this tank 
in his work “ Christianity in Ceylon ”, 
calls it the largest as well as the most 
perfect of these gigantic works in Ceylon. 
Incidentally, Tennent also states that 
on the top of the great embankment itself and 
close by the breach, there ctAnds a tall eculp. 
tured stone, with two engraved oompartmantis, 
that no doubt record its mstory, but the Odsar 
(Cdsyar) informed us that the eharaoters were 
Nsgaia, and tbs language Fali, or some unknown 
tongue, whioh no one can now read. 

W 


AflTBB CENTO BIBB OF NEGtEOT 
IK^at the Ministry of Agrionltrire and 
Lands now aims at doing is practically 
the re-breatibn of this colossal tank, which 
king Prakrama Baho named “Prokrama 
Samudra" or Sea of Prakrama in the 
twelfth oentnry. Technioally, the pro¬ 
posal involves the diverting of water from 
the Abanganga at Angamadella, just above 
its confluence with the Mahaweliganga, by 
means of a 3| mile channel to the great 
storage reservoir now identified hs the 
Prakrama Samudra. The bund of the 
original sea is said to in* a state of 
preservation still except for one big 
breach. Naturally, during the many 
centuries of neglect that have elapsed since 
it was built, the Yodi-ela or the oonveyanoe 
channel has also fallen into utter disrepair 
and no less than 11 miles of the Yodi- 
ela and the connected chancel distributory 
system will have to bo constrnoted afresh. 
The entire work is expected to take two 
years. 

,Some details of its dimensions and 
capacity may not be without interest. 
The bund will measure 8il miles in 
length and in places will be fully 70 
feet high. Its maximum capacity will be 
26,619 million gallons. This is 60 per cent, 
greater than Minneri, 2i times Iranamadu, 
and four times Unichobai or Giant’s 
Tank. It is estimated that when fnll 
this snper-tank (the Island's largest) 
will be capable of submerging an area 
of Oi square miles and • of perennially 
irrigating no less than 18,000 acres of 
paddy, 2,000 acres of fodder and 1,600 acres 
of pasture land. In short, a return to 
the spaoions times of king Prakrahia Bahn, 
the great patron of Irrigatidn and Agrionltnre, 
and the days when Lanka gloried in the 
name of “The Granary of the Bast", 



POSTAGE THE POOREST PEOPLE PAY 

By Me. S. 0. GDHA 


^ BOGEAPHIOAiiLir India U often 
described as an epitome of the 
world, lit many other ways alsS its 
claim as eooh may very well be established. 

It is a land of two extremes in several 
ways. The most striking of them is, 
perhaps, that it is a very rich soil 
inhabited by practically the poorest people 
on earth. And, again, an official in the 
land drawing the heaviest salary the 
world has ever seen is to be found in 
this the poorest oonntry. 

The rate of postage is also one of the 
heaviest in the world. While the United 
States of America, as the richest country in 
the world, pays only one cent for an inland 
postcard, we in India, which is again 
smaller in area, are paying about half 
as much more; and our foreign letter- 
postage is simply prohibitive. Within 
the limits of the British Empire, Kew- 
Zealand, for example, pays a penny* for 
a letter to India; while the latter h\s 
to pay for a reply as much as annas, 
which is certainly no less than times 
a penny. 

In the matter of a book-packet, or 
'printed paper’ post, India has, perhaps, 
shown the moat remarkable attitude of 
equality towards inland and foreign post; the 
inland postage for a book-packet of S tolas 
(about 2 oz.) is nine pies, while the same 
postage (9 pies) would carry a packet of 
similar weight, Soz. (about 6 tolas) to the 
remotest corner of the globe, in fact to any 
part, not only of the British Empire hut also 

*We have abuse some to know thM (he rate 
in Hew Zeetead hea Iftterty InoTeased to mnw, 
wbichv toe Is only ebont luOf we pay for a 
tdmUsr fotate lettw withbi the Britiiw Oommon- 
wealth of ttotfanu. 


to any other of the ‘ Union oonntries 
an international postal lea^oe oompriaing, 
up till now, over 160 countries, alphabetically 
from Abyssinia to Zanzibar. A list of 
those countries will be found in the 
Indian Post <t Telegraph Guide. 

NEWSP08T OOHOE8BION 
The inland newspaper rate of postage 
is, however,, liberal in the case of a 
publication fssued monthly or more frequent¬ 
ly. But the strictness of the rules to be 

s 

observed has made it very difficult even 
for monthly publications to continue to 
get the benefit of the concession. Even 
after a periodical publication has with 
some difficulty passed through the 
Magisterial Court of a district and the 
consequent Police scrutinies as required by 
the Postal and Press laws, the Post Office 
ts not prepared to reckon a monthly as 
technically coming within the category of 
a monthly publication unless it is regularly 
published exactly on an appointed and 
declared date of the month and posted 
the same day at one particular post office 
before the same is closed for the day. 

OONDITIONB IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Conditions are rather liberal in many 
other countries. Take the instance of the 
U. S. A., where publications appearing 10 
times a year are taken as monthlies. A 
number of the so-called monthly pnblioations 
in that country will have no issues during 
the summer months of Afopy and June, 
and it is hardly binding on such a 
monthly publication to post on a declared 
date of the month. 

U. B. A. QUABTERLIS8 GET OONOE8B10N 
Pnblioations issued less frequently than 
monthly are idso granted a oonoention 
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rate. . ThOa qoAYtorly aod even 'bi-annaal 
pablioations are entitled to the oonoession. 
For an examfile, let os cite the case of 
The International Journal of Ethics, a 
quarterly poblication of the University of 
Chicago Press. It is “ entered as second- 
class matter, October 19, 1928, at the 

Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, nnder the 
Act of March 8, 1879 Along with the 
above, the joornal also prints the following:— 
“Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in Section A108, Act of 
October 8,1917, authorized October 11, 1928.” 

Not only quarterlies but half-yearly 
publications also seem to get some sort 
of concession in the U. S. A. The Monist, 
formerly a quarterly publication, receiving 
tlic second class Mail matter concession 
was converted into a bi-annual magazine 
in January, 1988; and we have reason to 
believe that it has continued to get the 
s-ime concession in respect of inland 
postage. 

It is clear that in the U. S. A., monthly or 
li n-times-a-year publications, quarterlies and 
even half-yearly magazines get some sort 
of concession, which is refused by the 
Indian Post Office. In India, a periodical 
published at intervals more than 81 days 
are not eligible for any concessional 
rate of postage granted to registered 
newspapers. 

That other conditions are also more 
liberal in U. S. A. will be evident from the 
fact cited below: Abridged Readers’ 
Guide published monthly except July and 
August by the H. W. Wilson Co. of New 
York was begun in September 198S. It is 
transmitted by post nnder the cover of an 
envelope which can be opened at one end. 
On the envelope at the left side of the type¬ 
written address of the addressee is printed 


in facsimile handwriting of the sender: 
“With cur compliments. First Issue of 
the Abridged Readers' Guide for your 
consideration.” One such cover is in the 
possession of the present writer, who 
had received a copy by post on 
February 22, 1936. 

tJ. 8. A. BOOKPOBTAGE PtJKTHEE REDUCED 

The following Press news published in 
The New York Times, November 1, 1988, 
with the caption “ Postage on Books 
is cut by President to li cents ” will speak 
for itself. 

Washington, October 31—Frosidont Roosevelt, 
through a prooloroation to-day, reduced the 
postage on books to cents a pound for all 
domestic mail. 

The President declared the new rate, offeotivo 
to-morrow until June 30, 19.30, was required in 
the promotion of the cultural gn>wth, education 
and dovelopmont of the Amoricuu peoplu. 

Books had previously been under parcel post rates, 
from 7 cents a pound upward. The National 
Committee to abolish postal discrimination against 
books called attention to the fact that these 
rates made it cost more to send a Bible through the 
mails, for instance, than some pulp magaztoos. 

From 'the above we see thafi in the 
Ut S. A. the postage on books was 7 cents 
a pound, which is now reduced to li cents. 
One pound is about 40 tolas, for which 
the inland book-postage in India is 
ii annas and parcel-postage is 4 annas. 
Begistration when desired is charged 
8 annas extra in either case. Wo have 
already shown that the Indian inland 
book postage is so heavy that it is 
practically e<iual to foreign post. A 
packet of 6 tolas (about 2 oz.) requires 
book postage of 8 pice (9 pies) inland, 
while for the foreign post too the book 
postage on a packet of similar weight, 
2 oz. (about 6 tolas) will be exactly the 
same, viz., 8 pice or 9 pies. 

The U. 6. A. President and bis Govern¬ 
ment ore keen about the promotion of 
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the cultural growth, education and 
development of the American people. 
On this point the November, 1988, 
Indian' hM, perhaps, rigntly remarked: 

Xudiaus are much poorer tbau Americana and 
are far below the standard of literacy and general 
eduoation attai^ by tbeir fellow-oroaturea in I he 
Cidted States. In view of the above facts, 
■bould not the Government of India rather look 
to other aonrces of revenue, or minimise expendi¬ 
ture otherwise than overburdening postage? 

That the examples cited as to the 

condition in the U. S. A. are real, will 
be evident from the following extracts 
from a reply from an American friend, 
to whom the present writer had written. 
The friend is a competent hand and she 
(Johanna Eramm) writes in the capacity 
as the Editorial Oorrespondence Secretary 
of the publishing firm of the H. W. 

Wilson Co. of New York. She writes 
under date March 14, 1988 ; 

We . . . must say that your statement is 
correct. All our weekly and monthly publications, 
including those issued ten times a year, are 

mailed on permit, which does not restrict us to 
any particular day of the month, but to the 

month and the number of issues . . . Printed or 
any meohanioally produced messages ‘may be 
given on any envelope so long as it duos not 
interfere with the addreu and easy handling. ' 

INDIAN POSTAL BATES NOT CHEAPEST 

The . November, 1988, Modern Review, 
p. 681, has the following editorial note:— 

Mr. G.V. Bewoor, Director-General of Postsand 
Telegraphs, is reported to have said in the 
oourse of an informal talk with members of the 
Mysore Chamber of Commerce on tfae 22nd 
October ItSS, that "India has the cheapest 
^tal rate in the world This is not true. 
Jstpam’s rates ore cheaper and there may be 
ohaapet rates elsewhere too. 

The remarks made by the Modern 
Review as to the postal rates in Japan 
is trne according to the Jopaw Year Book, 
dM^bing that the lowest postal stamp 


in that country is vctlsNBd at i.een, which 
is equivalent to } piee , atfcna), ‘ while 
the lowest unit of postage . vve pay in 
India is one pice («•«•• B pi^ | anoa). 
It is not known if the pofital rats in 
Japan has increased latterly during the 
Sino-Japanese War. 

We have shown that the U. S, A. has 
a cheaper rate of postage smd, moreover, 
the postal conditions in that country are 
more favourable to the public than in 
India. We^ 'have also shown that* in* 
New Zealand the rates are cheaper too. 
It mdy not be difficult to prove that not 
only in the United Kingdom but also 
throughout the Dominions inolnding Canada, 
Australia and South Africa, the postal rates 
are more favourable than in India. 

The Indian Post Office will do a public 
service by giving a comparative statement 
of rates at least in the conntries of tbe. 
British Commonwealth of Nations. This 
can be shewn in justifleation in one page 
of the Post and Telegraph Guide. 

CONCLUDING BEMAEK8 

The policy of the Government in the 
matter of fixation of postage rates in India 
is, perhaps, contradictory to its assertions. 
If it is prepared to encourage educational 
and cultural interests, there is no reason 
why in the matter of postage it should 
take a stiller and stiffer attitude when 
other conntries are adopting liberal views. 

• A Teoeat letter to the Preae seat jointly by 
five well known publishing bodies (viz., Messrs. 
Maomillan & Co. Ltd.; Longmans Green A Co. Ltd.; 
Blackie A Sons, India, Ltd.;. Allied Publishers' and 
Stationery Manufacturers; and Oxford Union Press), 
was concluded with tbe following sentence in 
italics. “Jt is cAet^ier tv post a pound of books 
from London to Poona than from Bombay to 
Poona," 



IT happened in shanghai 

Bx MB. E. S. WARREN 


F U CHIN got into ft second class 
computment of the Shanghai 
Express and ftaftk with a sigh of relief 
on the cushioned seat. There were only 
two more passengers in the compartment, 
a middle-aged man in grey European 
costume, and an attractive girl in a 
ehimmering sea-green dress. Americanised 
type, concluded Fn Chin at a glance—the 
father a prosperous businessman and the 
daughter one of those cool ly’^rrietical 
flappers against whom his wife had 
warned him so many times. * 

" Misbaon was right," he said to himself, 
" as she always is. One can’t be too 
careful against these sirens.” 

Fu Chin was on the sunny side of 
forty and exuded opulence and respectability 
from every pore of his healthy ripe-oorn- 
colonred skin. With his merry eyes and 
boyish cheeks, he looked like one who 
found life a very pleasant game and 
wanted others also to do the same. Ills 
face gave you the idea that here was a 
young head on middle-aged shonlders, and 
Fu Chin never took the trouble of 
disproving the impression conveyed by 
ids features. 

A porter came in with his ponderous 
trunk and comfortable bedding ; and 
having arranged them with geometrical 
precision, he coughed for payment. 

" How much is it ?” asked Fa Chin, 
taking out his bulging wallet. 

The porter made a lightning study 
ot him and asked for half-a-doilar. 
fu Chin was on the point of giving it 
when the middle-aged man in European 
eostume stepped forward and asked the 
bine-clad figure whether he called himself 
» railway porter or a Bolshivik bandit. 


And turning to the bewildered Fu Chin, 
he said; 

"Don’t give him more than a quarter. 
That is the scheduled rate, you know." ' 

Fearing that the game was up, the 
porter pocketed the coin that was offered, 
and went away cursing the whole tribe 
of interlopers that infested railway trains. 

“ I thank your honourable self very 
much," began Fu Chin to the middle-aged 
man, " the fact is I am on a train for 
the first time and can’t' understand the 
ways of these people.” 

“ Every one is like that on his first 
journey,” laughed the other, "and, besides, 
these porters are nothing but bandits 
in blue.” 

Fu Chin laughed heartily at this 
description and took instantly to his 
rescuer who gave his name as Chi Sun 
Kaun and added that he was an army 
contractor., He then introduced hie 
daughter Lola to Fu Chin, who tried to 
say how happy he was at making her 
acquaintance and managed to emit a 
confused rattle with great difficulty. 

After these painful formalities were 
over, Fu Chin was invited to join them 
at lunch which had been brought in 
from the railway refreshment rooms. 
And under the infliienoe of the excellent 
food washed down with a glass ot 
whisky-and-soda, he shed most of his 
rustic nervousness and began to talk 
freely about himself to the flatteringly 
attentive audience. 

He was a landlord and had lived in the 
country ever sinoe be was bom. Bis 
fields were good, his workers were good, 
and the rains too were often good wiUr 
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the resoU he had managed to feather hie 
nest, pretty well. And there was his 
wife who looked after him as well as he 
looked after the fields. 

" Xhere is the storj of my life in a 
nutshell," conoluded Pu Chin with a 
complai^nt chuckle. 

"Then you are going to Shanghai for 
the first time ? ” asked Lola with an 
envious smile. “ You will find everything 
so wonderful up there. And if yon don’t 
have* the time of your life in the city, 
you will have only yourself to blame.” 

" I thank you for the advice," replied 
Pu Chin, "but I will have little chance 
of merry-making in the city during my 
short stay. The fact is I am making 
this trip to collect a rather considerable 
amount a friend of mine borrowed from 
ms last year. Debtors before dancing-girls, 
as Confucius would say.” ^ 

Lola whispered something in her father’s 
ear and the latter invited Pu Chin tor 
dinner with them at a small *but select 
night-club on the following evening, at 
eight. Pu Chin tried to excuse himself 
on the ground that he was not accustomed 
to all these new-fangled night-clubs with 
their girls and gaiety, but the two brushed 
aside bis excuses and succeeded in having 
their invitation accepted by him. 

The rest of the journey was spent in 
small talk, snacks and slumber, and at 
the crowded terminus, the pair took leave 
of Pu Chin with an injunction not to 
forget the address of the night-club. 

At a quarter to eight in the evening 
Pu Chin presented himself at the small 
club for the select, looking ratlier 
self-oonscions in his flamboyant dress, 
with the inevitable wallet bulging out of 
hie breast-pocket. He bad scarcely been 


there for ten minutes Wh«ki a-iiij^h;powered 
oar brought Lola to Mie dith. was 

in a oream-colonred kimono with sky-blue 
wrpents criss-crossing .all over «nd wore 

a beautiful necklace with a magnifloent 

pendant. Pu Chin’s gaze rested for a 
while on the necklace and he oonid not 
help admiring how it set off the stately 
beauty of her throat. But he was at a 
loss to understand why she had come 
alone without her father who had 
promised ^o*be at the night-club witboipt fail. 

" Please excuse me for having made you 
wait so long,” said Lola, shaking hands 
with Pu Chin who appeared to be over¬ 
whelmed by her beauty. 

" Yon are too considerate," he replied, 
“ but what has prevented your honoured 
father from accompanying yon ? ” 

“ Poor dad ! ” sighed the girl, “ he is a 
martyr to lumbago and bad a severe 
attack last night. But be did not want 
to break bis word to you and sent me 
to be your hostess tonight, that is, if 
you could be satisfied with such a poor 
substitute.” 

"I am very sorry for him,” said Fu 
Chin, “ and cot at all for myself.” 

" 'What a nice compliment! ” smiled 
Lola, ” if only it is true.” 

She led her guest to a sequestered table 
and ordered a dinner which the latter 
bad always associated with royalty only. 
Lola partook of the repast as one accus¬ 
tomed to it all her life, but the other did 
ample justice to the sumptuous fare 
before him. 

” Do yon often have dinner here ?" 
asked Pu Chin in a tone of subdued 
reverence. 

" Yes, very often,” answered the other, 
shooting a significant glance at her guest. 
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"but 8e{dom.haTe 1 enjoyed myselt so erell 
BS 1 am doing this evening." 

The man was startled , at what he 
considered suoh sedaotive boldness, but 
tried to screen it by wondering what 
any modern girl oonld see in a oonntry 
bumpkin like himself. 

“ Yon are being too modest," bantered the 
girl, for there are some men who are born 
to attract women, and they can't help 
doing so, whether they come^ from the 
oonntiy or the city." \ 

Fa Chin was immensely flattered by jihis 
compliment and could not help showing 
his feelings by moving his chair closer to 
his beautiful and witty hostess. 

Then came the wine which Lola poured 
'' into two glasses; and while her guest was 
removing some crumbs from bis lap, she 
managed to add into one glass a few drops 
from a small phial which would bavo 
easily passed muster as a perfume bottle. 

Having succeeded in removing tbe crumbs, 
Fu Chin was attracted by tbe crimson 
glow of the wine and took both the glasses 
and held them up against the brilliant 
electric light so as to admire their glow 
better. Then with a sigh of pleasure, ho 
laid them down again. 

Instantly, Lola took the 'glass nearer to 
her and offered it to her guest. “ To 
our lasting friendship,” she said, and drank 
the contents of the other. Fu Chin 
repeated tbe toast and emptied tbe glass 
in a minute. 

Ten minntes later, he left the night- 
dab and made straight for tbe railway 
station. 

On the following morning, Fu Chin was 
/ narrating bis adventares in Shanghai to 
an adoring wife and a pair of fascinated 
children: 


“I met them on the train," be said, 
his narrow eyes opening wide with' the 
gasto of the satisfied narrator, "two of 
the slickest Americanised Chinese I have 
ever clapped eyes on. The man inspired 
confidence like a Buddhist monk, and the 
girl was as fine a piece of painted flesh 
as ever set a man's heart throbbing. 
They mast have taken me to be a 
country money-bag to be had for tbe 
picking, and I did my best to fit in 
with the role. They invited me. for 
dinner at a smart night-olnb in Shanghai, 
and when I wont there on the following 
evening, there was no father coming, 
but only the girl, and I must say, with 
all respect to you, she looked really 
stunning. She said something about her 
father having lumbago and sending her 
to bo my hostess. The dinner was grand, 
and she played the role of tbe siren 
very well. Then came the wine which 
she poured into two glasses, and I observed 
her putting one or two drops from a 
phial into one glass that must have 
been intended for me. Bat I managed 
to change the position of the glasses while 
pretending to admire the colour of the 
wine, and she drank the drugged wine 
I was to have taken. Within ten minutes, 
she was completely unconscious and 
I left without attracting any notice.” 

” She was after my bulging wallet- 
bulging with your letters, yon know— 
and even that she could not steal 
from me. By the way, my dear, here 
is a fine necklace with a finer pendant 
for you. I relieved Lola of it while she 
was sleeping tbe sleep of the dragged, 
and I hope it will teach her wbat.iny 
revered father always used to say; 
‘ Ftf, steal your own purse before you 
try to steal another’s.' ” 
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other liriog religion of the world. In 
faot, A Hindo withoat a wife has no 
statoB or place in important religions 
fnnetions. I am not here expreisiog an 
opinion as to the adrisabiiitsr or otherwise 
of the Hindn marriage reform. It may 
appear that it is in the fitness of things 
and is an indication of onr progress in 
civilization that, we believe, we are now 
making, that a new instrnment shonld be 
forged into to nndo marriage ties in Hindu 
'society. There does appecrr, to be no 
insuperable obstacle to this dtep, but it 
has to be conceded that when a Hindn 
divorcee thinks of remarriage, there is no 
sanction in Hindu scriptures for her to 
be married under Hindn rites nor for 
her to be treated as being fit to play 
the roie of a Hindu wife. I do not think 
that the problem whether monogamy is the 
best and why polygamy or polyandry shonld 
'not be recognized as equally good, is • 
germane to the issue before us. It seems 
to be generally assumed in the civilised 
world that monogamy is the best. In speak¬ 
ing about Hindu society, there does not 
seem to be any religious sanction for the 
promiscuous practice of poligamy. In fact 
such sanction, if any, seems to be 
surrounded by a number of almost 
impossible conditions. But at the present 
economic state of the average Hindu, the 
problem is not a vital one and a 
legislative decision in this matter is not 
likely to evoke resistance. 

Take the question of the laws of inherit¬ 
ance. Legislations have interfered even in 
this matter and the laws have been 
changed and fresh heirs introduced. 
Consider the question of religious endow¬ 
ments. Onr religions endowments have 
not only been brought under secular 
control, but new rights are sought to bq 
40 


created in respect of them so as to te 
enjoyed by classes which were expressly 
forbidden from participation in religions 
ceremonies by the older law and tr^itions* 

I am not preptured to say whether these 
changes introduce chaos or whether they > 
introduce order into a system that had 
fallen into a ohaotio condition. Time 
alone will reveal whether we are wise in 
abandoning age-long principles which 
preserved the integrity of the Hindu 
society till many centuries, alone amongst 
the civilizations of the world. But it is 
equally clear that our ooneoptiona with 
regard to social institutions are under¬ 
going a change whether or not an 
acknowledgment of this fact involvee a 
denial in the traditional beliefs connected 
with Hindu social institutions as being 
nucbanging and unchangeable. It is also 
equally clear that onr new humanitarian 
ideals of equality of opportunityir for all 
and the right of every individual to be 
happy are wholly inconsistent with a 
social economy which drew its inspirations 
from the axioms of religion. 

There are several other aspects of the 
change that threaten to affect or have 
affected Hindu society. There is the 
question of caste, the question of joint 
Hindn family, the problem of population in 
Hindu society—not to speak of a factor 
intimately connected with these—the 
increased process of urbanisation that is 
going on. If there is one feature of onr 
social organization more original and 
unique than others irrespective of a 
consideration of its merits, it is the 
caste system and the many things that 
go with it. The principle of oocc^tional 
basis with hereditary duties and rights 
assigned to it is a unique sooiologioal 
principle wbichi perhaps, has imparted the 
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special strength to the Hindu society which 
has enabled it to survive these two or three 
thousand years during which there had 
been several violent attacks on it. One 
sees the institution almost dissolving 
before our eyes. I do not think that 
this dissolution is duo to any deep and 
growing distrust of the hereditary principle, 
but I believe it is far more due to the 
variations in tlio economic life of the 
people and the variety of occupations 
which’ have come in and which cannot 
be brought within the caste classifications 
of Hindu society. The four varnas of 
Hindu society were a simple and satisfying 
division of social functions in ages gone 
by and can no longer fit in with the 
new political and economic divisions in 
society that is coming into, viz., the worker 
and the capitalist. The result has been 
that the lines which demarcated the class 
of Hindu society have become blurred * 
and the economic basis of social relations 
is fast coming to be more iipportant. 
Yet again there is the question of the 
joint Hindu family. The institution has 
practically been broken up and only lingers 
in order to provide effective obstacles to 
the making of uniform legislation in the 
country—not to speak of the opportunities 
for work that it provides to the lawyers 
and to the Law. The social trend towards 
urbanisation has had not a little to do 
with the breaking-np of the joint family 
system, though it has not been the sole 
fact in deciding the issue. There is yet 
another big problem about which Hindu 
society has never had to think till now, 
viz., the question of the growing popnlation 
and its inevitable reaction on society 
in all its aspects : political, economic and 
social. It is a fact that the breaking-np of 
the joint family system, and the violent trend 


towards the urbanisation, are not a little due 
to the increase of popnlation and to the 
fact thfit the economic resources of the 
family would hardly support a growth in 
its number. It is curious that while in 
Western countries the war gods are 
pleading for an increase in the birth-rate, 
offering various baits to householders to 
increase their output of canon fodder, 
the problem is totally different in regard 
to a country like India where the birth; 
rate has ''been alarmingly increasing. 
Things have undoubtedly come to a phase 
that it has become one of the major 
issues to be tackled by the people of 
this country. It is not that I am pleading 
for birth-control, hut the fact that Western 
economists have, it seems, condemned the 
Malthusian concept as pre-eminently one 
suited for an agricultural country is not 
without its lessons for India. 

The result of the emergence of these 
various problems I have outlined before 
has been that the lines which demarcated 
the classes in Indian society have become 
blurred, and some of these problems have 
made the economic basis of social relations 
relatively more important. The period 
that we are passing through is a period 
of transition and social chaos ai'ises 
chiefly during a period of transition from 
one social order to another. The chaos 
is there; the social order we have left 
behind is there. But do we have a clear 
conception of the order that is to emerge 
from this chaos ? I confess that any 
speculation as to what this new social 
order is going to be, however interesting 
as an intellectual exercise, is not exactly 
fruitful for the evolution of society, nor 
does it follow the clear-cut laws of 
reasoning. It can scarcely be argued, 
however, that intuition can fill the gap 
where reasoning fails. I do not think 
there is any social prophet who is 
intelligent enough or any thinker who has 
the equipment necessary to foretell what 
the coming society is going to be like. 
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tin RiJM Impuie 

HOSE who had hoped that the Qwyer 
award had settled the Rajkot dispute 
are completely disillusioned. The chauRe 
of heart expected to result from the 
fast is yet to come. A fresh hitch 
has occurred over the constitution 
of the Reforms Committee, the Thakore 
Sahob maintaining that of the seven 
names submitted by Sardar Patel, only 
one happened to be a subject of the 
State. To add to this, Moslems, Bhayats 
nnd«the Depressed Cla.sse8 have been set 
up to demaud representation on the 
Commiltee. Some of them have even 
gone so far as to accuse the Mafiatina 
himself of breach of promise. Mr. Jinnah 
and Dr. Ambedkar have not been slow 
to take advantage of the situation, 
(iandhiji has had interminable discussions 
with all parties and there seems no end 
to obstructive tactics. Alternative pro¬ 
posals have had no better cbance. And 
so he says in a deeply moving statement 
.i.ssued on the eve of his departure 
to Calcutta : 

I have left empty-handed, with body ehatterod, 
hope cremated. 

It is a depressing confession of failure. 

“ Rajkot to me has been a iiriceless 
laboratory," he adds. 

My patience has been aorely tried by the 
tortuous politics of Kathiawad. 

1 have fold Mr. Veerawalla: *‘I am defeated. 
May you win. Placate the people by giving os 
niucli as possible and wire to mo so as to 
revive tile hope whi(di I seem to have lost for 
the moment.” 

It is true the Viceroy, in asking 
Mr. Oandhi In break tin' fast, gave an 
assurance that be would see to the 
iniplemeuting of tbe award. But (landliiji 
would rather avoid sticli coercion from tlic 
antborities and would prefer conversion 
by a process of goodwill and eo operation. 

As wo go to Press, tlie Thakore Sabeb 
says in a message to Gandhiji: 

My ardent desire is to come to a settlement 
as early as possible. Sincere elTorts are being 
made by people of all shades of opinion to 
compose the differences. 

Let US hope so. 


The Inde-Brltlit Trad# Agriamtut 

With autonomy in the Provinces, it is 
rather odd to find the Central Government 
functioning by oertification. Sir James 
Grigg’s five conseoutiye budgets had to be 
certified in succession. That oven a trade 
agreement between England and India 
should be forced down the throat of an 
unwilling country is a situation that is 
hard to reconcile with reason or common 
sense. For as Mr. Bhulabhai Desai'rightly 
warned the Government; 

You can bring goods into the vouniry under any 
condiliona of favour you like, but to sell them is 
B very different proposition. 

What arc the facts ? The Central 
Assembly rejected th(^ Tai l If Bill embodying 
tbe Indo-nritish Tiade, agreement. The 
Governoi-Oeneral returned the Bill to tho 
Assembly for further consideration in its 
original form. The Asacmbly again rejected 
it by 54 against !17 votes, the Muslim 
League’mcmbeis remaining neutral. But 
the Oovernor-Gcnoral certifies the Bill 
and has it passed through tho Council of 
State with a packed majority. There is 
neither reason nor justice in llouting tho 
clearly exiiressed verdict of the elected 
majority. Tho idea of holding down India 
in this way at a time when war is imminent 
is not prudent, warns the Htnlenman. 

To flout tbo logislatiiro now when provinc-ml self- 
governtnent Iirh boon in operation for two yoare and 
federal solf-govprnincnt at tho centre ia hoped for 
at an early date, in a courKo hard to justify in 
any event. 

The idea of hoMing down India ia quite 
impracticable. India will be with Great Britain . . 
VW iruRt that, in the name of defence, there will 
be no dHt footed folly from Isondon at tbe outaet, 
indicating distrust of provincial governments and 
iegielaturea. 
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MmAn w maMtef 

Tet Motlier ,j#einpt at Oomtitatioo 
oakiog la befmw, m in the form of an 
olaborata adMme to divide tbe oonntry 
Into oommnnal groope. f bis is a draft 
B^amo of m all India oonstitntioa prepared 
by Dr. Syed Abdnl Latif of Hyderabad, 
Dteooan, at tbe regaest of the Snb- 
Committee of the All-India Mnslim 
Leagae. This belated attempt to replace 
tbe federation eobeme embodied in the 
Government of India Act of 1986 is an 
ingeniona devise to shatter tbe hopes of 
national nnity. Dr. Datif's novel scheme is 
vitiated by the unwarranted assumption 
that “ Islam and Hinduism stand poles 
asunder ” and that there could be 
no possibility of economic or political 
nnity in the country except “ through 
a prognmme of hate against foreign 
domination Tbe scheme which evidently 
baa the approval of Mr. Jinnah and the 
Mnslim Leaguers is frankly revolutionary, 
contemplating as it does the creation of 
oommnnal zones and transfers of wholesale 
population on a staggering scale. The 
immediate outline is 

the Muslim block of thirty milUons in the oorth-weet, 
oonrieting of Sind, Baluohisten, the Funjsb, North- 
West Frontier, Kashmir, Khsirpur and Bahewelpur, 
The Hindus and Bikla from this area may 
ooaMntrate in tbe Pnojab States on the boundaries 
of Kadimic and Jammu widi readjustment of tbe 
feentiars. Amritsar would be made a free city 
for SQidis. There wiU be another solid Muslim 
blook of SO milUons in the north-east oomprising 
Bangal tad Astam. There will be a oential block 
•f twdve millions in what is to be called Delbi- 
Iiusknow blook including Bampur State. From 
mis, however, Hindu retigloua centres of Muthra, 
Haidwar, Benacee and Amritsar will be excluded. 
ThsN will be a Deccan Muslim Uook oonsisnng 
of the dominiona of Hyderabad and Deccan with 
the narrow strip maniog aooth to Madras city. 

Thus is the conntry to be paroslled out 
into oommnnal groups, aabh repellant to 
tka otbor, with diveraa interests and 
dMinot affinitiaa., A federation of snob 
UniH vrlU liring about disBolotion sooner 
than over. 


fsiM Mat lagriqi Haysit 

Pnbiio oompIMttt of ^ iMianSatenee 
of tile Burma Police to deal vritii tiu 
riot ia fully oonfimed by tbe Beport of 
the Ingniry Committee, wbioh tevai^ tiie 
extent of that incompetenee. Inexperience 
coupled with ignorance of the law seems 
to have ao completely reduced the 
efSciency of tbe Police in Burma that 
the force wee quite incapable of affording 
proper protection to the reaident citizens.^ 
Tbe report id unambiguone. * 

Ws feel it neceeesry to say tiist on the whole 
the eeiebUefament of tbe PoUoe both in Bsngoon 
and in Bums geuersUy proved in an emergency 
insdsquste u numbers, in training, in equipment, 
in preparedness, and in confidence in themeelvas 
to give to the Indians of Bsngoon and of the 
districts tbst measure of protcctian which as 
British subjects they are entitlsd to receive. 

The Commissioner of Police, we are 
, told, is found to have surrendered bis* 
powers to the Minister. Weakness in 
handling the situation is apparent from 
top to bottom and none escapes criticism. 
Tbe Committee find that 

in many oases sotion was taken too late, that in 
others reeort to firing wee delayed until its 
repreaeive effect was leswoed and that tbe 
hesitation and irresponsibiUty shown in tbe higher 
offices, filtering througfa all grades of the Force, 
was responsible for much unnecessary suffering 
and losa. 

Such findings wonld be useless if they 
carry no lesson for tbg future, and tbe 
Committee recommend 

a complete ezaminatioo by a reidly competent 
Oommisaion of the organisation and praorioe of 
the dvll PoUee in Boma with a view to 
removing oiaMn nf ffiskrust and suspioion and 
eataUiabiag oonfidsnas and trust in tbe Force 
lts«. 


Ukj !|W] 


y^iis Aifdii, 


■mNT Mw IW 

OoogroN Oovarnmeniti la 4ifleocent 
PeotIbmb wr« tw^Iiog ii^ar legiaiatlon in 
diffwea^ tonat bo •• to tsonra for 
wwkman better conditions of life end 
amraitUs. fhe Bombay Qovemment bas 
taken the lead «ith a piece of oonetmo- 
tive legiBiation for a olass of people 
wboee grievances bare seldom been 
championed. In a recent Bill introdnoed 
in the Bombay Legislatore, tbe Prime 
Minister. Mr. Eber, grappled *vith tbe 
scandal of clerks and shop assistabts being 
sweated for indednite boors for tbe 
benefit of tbeir emplojers. Clerks and 
shop assistants are doing an essential 
service to tbe commonity and it is high 
time that tbe conditions of their work 
and wages shoold be regolated. Trade 
nnions for sooh classes are very weak in 
India, and the Bombay Government 
have done well to take the initiative in 
safeguarding the interests of this particolar 
class of overworked labourers. 

Mr. Eher stated that tbe average daily 
hours of work in Bombay Shops and 
Bestaurants were 12'25. Over 60 per 
cent, had to work over 11 hours a day 
and 16 per cent, of tbe workers were 
compelled to put in more than 16 hours. 
Shop-assistants, who were generally 
working irrespective of any count of 
hours, night or day, are now given a 
charter fixing tbeir liability to 10 hours, 
and one complete holiday per week is 
made statutory for them. As for the 
employment of children under twelve 
years, it would be henceforth illegal to 
exact more than eight boors of work 
per day. 

The measure has bad the widesf 
support vfrom all sections of tbe House, 
* and enlightened public opinion in tbe 
country expects o^er Provinces to follow 
the excellent lead given by tbe Western 
Presidency. 


lbs«. 1.1, t. MMum 

The hope of a oompromise between the 
mgbtists and tbe Iiefttsts as a resnlt 
of tbe OaadbMloee«HMirB talks in Calcutta 
having failed, Hr. SaHu Ohandca Bose 
submitted bis resignation to the A. L 0.0. 
which has since eleotid Baba Bajendra 
Prasad in bis stead. 

After explaining the drcumstaacM ander 
which, in spite of the best efforts, no 
settlement could be made as to tits 
formation of the Working Committed 
Mr. Bose said at tbe meeting of tbe 
A. I. 0. 0.: 

I feel tiiat my prenaos M Fnaidtnt at this 
juncture may poiubly be a sort af obstaela or 
handioap in ite Mth. For inetanoe, the A, I. 0. i}i 
may feel incUned to the appointment of a 
Working Committee in which I ihaU be a miefit. 
I feel further that it may poeeibiy' be eeiier for 
the A. I. C. C. to eettle the matter it it oau have 
a new Freeident. After mature delifaeratiou and 
in an entirely helpful tpirit. I em plaelng my 
reeigoation in your faanda. 

• As we write, tbe A. 1. C. C. is discussing 
the situation arising out of the failure of 
the negotiations and tbe resignation of 
Mr. Sob'has Bose. A resolution requesting 
Mr. (Bose to withdraw bis resignation of 
the Congress Presidentship and renominate 
the members of tbe old Working CommittSs 
to his now Working Committee was moved 
by Pandit Jawafaarlal Nehru. Tbe resolution 
satisfied neither tbe one side nor tbe 
other, and Mr. Nehru, therefore, thought 
it best to withdraw it. 

Throughout the disoussions and in his 
correspondence with Gandhiji, Mr. Bose 
made no secret of bis Iiettist tendencies. 
He hex broken with tbe Mahatma, because 
tbe latter could not see his way to agree 
to Mr. Bose’s demand for a partially 
Leftist Working Committee. The Working 
Committee is tbe Bxeoutive of the Congress. 
If its work is to be effeetive, aegees 
Gandbiji, there most be complete sgreement 
among its members on the broad principles 
of policy. ' 

60th April, 1988, * 
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dtdsion to iatrodoea coasoription 
* in Omt Britaio is a momdatoai! step 
that has been taken after prtlpnged and 
protopad deliberation. It cannot be said 
that the deeieion was taken precipitately; 
for Hie Majesty's Goyernment have 
patiently waited for months post for a 
change in the Bnropean situation. Bat 
the •methods of the Dictators have made 
it impossible to wait and watch any 
further; for every day adds to the danger 
of war and it would be folly to be 
unprepared for the worst. British labour, 
while keenly alive to the gravity of the 
situation, is averse to conscription. But 
the consensus of opinion is in favour of 
a determined stand; and conscription is 
at once a symbol of that determination 
and a warning that Britain is now ip 
earnest, prepared to resist aggression at 
any cost and will tolerate no further 
disturbance of Continental security. By 
her assurances to Poland, Greece, (and 
Bumania, British liabilities have enormously 
increased and conscription would appear 
to be an inevitable concomitant to 
the shouldering of such responsibilities 
in Burope. 

The Mi tf Mbtsls 

Yet another State has passed into the 
orbit of the Axis—Albania. Italian troops 
occupied the capital on the 8tb April. 
Albanian resistance collapsed in a few 
hours, the King and Queen flew to Greece, 
and Italy is in full control of the 
country. The Italian Press jsstifles the 
aggression with the same otd arguments. 
Similar to toe ooees of Spain and Abyeeinia, 

It la argnsd that Italy has always bad 
the right to protoet Albania and that 
laMr Ittyatom, took pteee because toe 
Attil>*Atn peopfe bad oi^iplained of mie- 
fovoniisMt by ffing Zog and had invited 
ttra ZhMi to Mt totoge light. 


.• 

lit., mtn vtitiiM' 

"Britain will fully snpWrt ^land in 
toe event of any aotign lilig^ to threaten 
Polish independence,'' Thin wsomnoe wss 
given by the Prime htinisteri . Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, when he spoke On the 
international eitnatiisn in toe House of 
Commons on March 81. He said ; 

I now. have to infom the Bonie toot in- the 
went of nty notion which oleneb thrantened 
Foiieh indemdenne nod which the ftdiih Oovern- 
moot aononlingly considered it vital to nUst with 
their notional forooe, the BtHiefa Government 
woijld feel themoelvee bound at onee to lead the 
Foluh Government all tibe eumnrt in their 
power. They have given the Folhh Government 
an naeutanoe to thie effect. 

Mr. Chamberlain's statement hoe caused 
extreme annoyance in Germany. The 
immediate reaction is Hitler's denun¬ 
ciation of the German-Polish agreement 
of non-aggression. Following Poland’s 
rejection of the German offer " that 
Danzig be returned as a Free State into 
the framework of toe Beioh”, Hitler has 
repudiated toe old treaty. 

IritM Mtggt is (nsss and Isnumit 

In the course of a statement in the 
House of Common on April 18, the Prime 
Minister extended the anti-aggression pledge 
which he gave some days ago to Poland. 

In Vhs event of any notion which clearly 
threnteM the independence of Greece or Rumnnic, 
and which the Greek nod Rumnnien QovemmentH 
reepeotively ooneider vltnl to reeist with their 
nationnl foroee, Hie Majeety'a Government would 
feel tbemeelvee bound at once to lend the Greek 
nod Rumanian Gavernmente all the auppott in 
their power. 

Although they found it difficult to 
reconcile the ItsdiOn landing in Albania 
with toe nudntonanoe of the indepmdence 
«nd integrity of Albania, be did not 
take toe. view that toe Anglo-Italian 
‘Agreement toonld he considwed ddi on 
and, " 

with a neoee of reaponidluiity can it 

Utotiy do navihiug ^kdi tmU lew 
to fateaMsed iutcrBatioiail teosion. 




Dude Aresi3«nt BooMvrit has made 
a daUaat attempt to eave Borope from 
tbe horron of another war. In a spirited 
message addressed to Herr Hitter and 
Signor lIosaoliDi, the President asks 
whether they will give an assuranoe that 
for the next 10 yeue at least they will 
not ti^e arms against certain independent 
nations The President gives a list of 
these ooantries, whose integrity is likely 
to he tiolated, refers to the gei?eral fear 
of war throughout the world and says 
that if the assurances be asked for were 
given, he would transmit them to their 
Powers and secure reciprocal assurances 
from them. The President's initiative has 
met with warm approval in Britain 
and France. 

Hitler's Mlresi ts ths Hsiebsisg 

Herr Hitler, in his address to the 
Reichstag on April 28, replied to the 
President in detail explaining point after 
point categorically and repudiating the 
charge that Germany wanted war. He was 
against the Conference idea as he had no 
belief in solution of international problems 
that way. 

The German Chief expressed bis readi¬ 
ness to give an assurance to each State 
named by the President conditionally 
on absolute reciprocity, provided the State 
concerned requested such an assurance 
from Germany “together with appropriate 
proposals ”. 

A significant development of the crisis 
is his repudiation of the Naval Pact 
with Britain and bis declaration that as 
Poland hod rejected bis proposals, the 
Polish-German treaty was no more 
in force. Tims Gse sitnation is nnrelieved 
and is a* tense as ever before, 


The tine has «hb« when Bnglaad ani 
France, ntaided by Bossia, can give no 
effective help to the Balkan States in the 
event of German aggresrion. But Russia 
has always sospeoted Bngland and France 
of double dealing since the betray^ of 
Abyssinia, and she has good reasons too 
to suspect. For the Ifooioh pact was a 
rude slap to SUdin with the Object of 
placating Hitler and Mussolini. Bvente 
have shown the folly of that misadventure, 
and one wonders If Mr. Ohambsriain as 
yet realises the grave danger of ignoring 
Russia. "If you are going in witbont the 
help of Russia," said Mr, Lloyd George 
daring the debate in Parliament, 
vs are walking Into a tr^i. Russia is ths eoly 
oountry whose arms oaa get there. 


touih tfries isg War 

General Smuts, Minister of Justice, 
outlined the South African Government's 
war policy in a recent speech at Paarl. 
He said 

" But, if thioge go as they appear to be goiag 
to-day, aud if a group of nauoae tries to dondMsr 
tjm World aud uinex other countries to strengthen 
themseivee at the expense of the other nations, 
then the people of South Africa will not have 
much diffloulty in deciding their attitude. 

General Smuts urged South Africa to 
stand by the other members of the British 
Commonwealth in the present hoar of 
world daoger. 

Ths Tragedy of Spain 

The tragedy of Spain is now complete. 
The Republioan resistance has ooltapsed 
and franco is master of the whole country, 

“Obamberlain and Daladier,” says 
Mr. Lloyd George, 


otnnot bonectly wash their hands in the of 
Bilato sod declaro that they have no peeiMiat 
t<m»niiblUty for tbs sawsainatioB of Spamih 
fteedom altbongfa they have aooorded offieial 


fteedom altbongfa they have aooordad ofBoial 
sanction to the ontrege. 

Without theta aeqideiseoos at every stage, the 
friends of liberty in miM never have been 
overoosie. 



t 



Mwroh 81. Ut. OhiHnlKMrlais tumonooeB 
BriUih pie^ to Poland gnarantefflog 
her iudopendenoe. 

April 1. Herr Hitler ridioules Britain’e 
’* oirtoons attitude in old age 

April 8. H. B. Sir Henry Craik opens 
the Emerson Barrage. 

April 8. Sir Maurice Gwyer in his award 
on the Bajkot dispute upholds Sardar 
Patel’s claim. 

April 4. Mahatma Gandhi interviews H. B. 
the Viceroy. 

—King Ghazi of Iraq is killed in a 
motor accident. His three-year old son 
is proclaimed King. 

April 6. The Maharaja of Benares is 
dead. 

—M. Lebrun is re-elected President 
of France. 

April 8. Death is reported of Dr. Har 
Dayal in Philadelphia. , 

April 7. Mr. J. A. Lyons, Australian 
Prime Minister, is dead. 

April 8. Italian troops ooca{^ Parana, 
the capital of Albania. o 

—Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai opens the Federation 
buildings—the gift of Lala Shri Bam 
4n memory of his father—at Delhi. 

April 0. Xhe Pope delivers an Baster 
Message of Peace from the Vatican. 

April 10. Muslims in London condemn 
Italian action in Albania. 

April 11. British Ministers confer and the 
King confers with the Prime Minister. 

Ai^l IB. Sgr. Mussolini gives an assnnmoe 
to Greece that he hae no territorial 
designs on her. 

April 18. Mr. Ohamberlain announces 
Britain's pledge to support Greece and 
Bamania against aggre^on. 

April 14. Mahtma Gandhi submits a list 
nf 7 iMimea for the Bajkot Beforms 
OMSIgtMee. 


AprU Ifi. ^esidmit hftfetsses » 

personal message to Swgr «Sl Ibssolioi. 

*-Vioeroy oertides the 6181. 


April 18. Bajkot Mnslitgl and G W«;a , 
stage a demonstration ^gainst Qandhiji, 
soon after his evening priyIUr's. 


April 17. Mr. dinnah asks MnsHme to 
boycott Bajkot Committee. 


April 18. The Oonnoil of StSits adjouros 
sine die after passing the Certified 
Tariff BUI. 


—Serions*'Bailway accident at JUajdis 
Statiom 


Apsil 19. General Smuts outlines South 
Africa’s War Policy. 

April 90. Addressing an Exhibition Com¬ 
mittee in Borne, Sgr. Mussolini sneers 
at Roosevelt’a suggestion of a Conference 
of Powers. 

April 21. Sir John Woodhead is appointed 
Governor of Bengal. 

April 22. Hitler disousses Boosevelt’s 
message with smaller States, who declare 
that they are not menaced by Germany. 

April 28. Gandbiji announces that nego¬ 
tiations with Mr. Virawala for the 
settlement of Bajkot issue have failed. 

April 24. Conscription is discussed by the 
British Cabinet. 

April 25. Lord Zetland moves the Second 
Beading of the India Amendment Bill 
in the Lords. 

April 26. Britain advises the Fuehrer to 
accept the U. S. offer. 

April 27. Gandhi—Bose—Nehru talks in 
Oaloutta. 

—Mr. Chamberlain’s motion for mmsoription 
is adopted by 876 votes to 145 in the 
Commons. 

April 26. Hen Hitler addresses the 
Briobstag raying to President Boosevelt’s 
message. 

April BB. All-India Congress Committee 
me^ in CMontta. 

—Ur. Btthha< Bose resigns presidentship. 

April K). Babn Bajendra Prasad is 
rieoted j^ealdent in place of 
tir, Sahhga Boee, 


Bov H: turn i^siss. 

MUm POUitbios Oo. tiM., London. 

(0. A. Bi^tesMi A Oo, IS As. each.) 

the flret inatolment of biograpbioB 
of oontemporarr oelebratieB inclodes each 
names aa Chamberlain, Hitler, Goering, 
Dr. Benee, De Valera and Franco—typical 
representatives of the different coontricB 
to which they belong, the* lives are 
written by eminent English and Contii^ntal 
anthors with a wealth of biographical 
details which mast interest the lay 
reader, they are particnlarly valnabie to 
the yonng to whom the words of snch 
ootstanding personalities of onr time, so 
fnlly quoted, most have a special appeal. 
Dealing with dominant political characters, 
the sketches are part history and part 
biography, and what conld be moro 
fascinating for the yonng than to read 
the story of onr time through the lives 
of the great actors who are making 
history. The lives show that the days of 
adventure arc not over, as some of these 
leaders have literally risen from the log 
cabin to the white house. A happy 
feature of these studies is their up-to- 
dateness. The record of events is brought 
down to recent months—to the Munich 
settlement and Dr. Bene’s acceptance of 
an American Professorship. The authors 
have attempted to show how the achieve¬ 
ments of these leaders are made possible 
by their early training and character. 
We have vivid examples of Chamberlain’s 
oantioas optimism. Bitter’s mthlessness, 
and Qoering’s vulguiW* downright 

earnestness ot Ds Valera, and the anuucing 
perseverance of Ftmoo, have made a 
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diSennee in fortonee of 

respective oonatrtea. Becent happenings 
in Centra! Enrope have, to a certain 
extent, npset the ^nPite cart of Ur. Cham¬ 
berlain, whoee oom^aoenoy over the 
Uunioh setttemeat most now be rodely 
shaken by the complete annexation oi 
Cseoho Slovakia. The studies, however, hre 
written with a certain degree of ietadh- 
ment and serve as a looid commentary 
on some of the tremendous politioe} 
transactions of our time. 


From My African Note Book. By Albert 
Schweitzer. George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. Ss. not. 

Here is an interesting and simply written 
account of the peoples among whom the 
famous Dr. Albert Schweitzer has worked 
for BO many years. *It will be an 
interesting fact for many a reader that 
the Hill of Adolinanongo, on which Dr, 
Schweitzer’s hospital stands, is the site 
of the home of Trader Horn, In tbie 
hot and sticky country on the west coast 
of Africa, the doctor has laboursd for 
many years and in this slim Uttte 
volume, he has oolleoted for onr interest 
and entertainment many a story of the 
primitive folk he has done so much to 
help. Their system of magic and taboo, 
their strange marriage and birth onstoms, 
their folklore and superstitions, are all 
related here with suoh a sympathetic aod 
humourous pen that we are enabled to 
see into the workings of their p^saitive 
minds. The hook ie simply enough 
written tor an inte^teiend child to enjoy 
and is illustrated wit)i nwiy photogrepbe. 
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#«B Bibb ASp Piu. ^3|c j | Ai imt fe iia^ 
foQSiinQ. Bf Br. Jk^lm Ift&di JEti^Htia, 
4(nk College, Agra. 


M0W8IB Of tseaxui, 

BamjK Bt Mixe Obsbbvatiok, 

fBSB BBm.'ntD OZKiBO SliOVAElA. 

Beogain Sgeokls.' G. A. Naitoean & Oo. 
7 eefib. 

Thece ure welcome addiUoDs to the 
Pengoin Series pnblished at an astonish- 
ingty cheap price. Xbe three books, as 
their titles show, deal with topics of 
onrreat interest, Phe first gives a graphic 
plotarb of “ an ancient civilisation caught 
in the tnrmoil of a bitter war"; the 
second is the work of two adventnrons 
young men, who deal with some of 
the most immediate and argent aspects 
of contemporary onlture and crisis; while 
the third narrates the tragic story of the 
greatest betrayal of all times. 


TBB Sfakibh Pistoi, and otheb 

Shobt Stobibs. By A. 6. Macdonell. 

Macmillans. Ts." fid. 

To those who have enjoyed Musdonell’s 
long stories and plays, this book Will 
come aa a pleasant surprise; for, one finds 
him equally clever at short stories too. 
Bach story is marked by a distinctive 
flavonr ranging from a delightful foolery 
to a sheer biting satire. He does not 
spare bis victims whom he chooses from 
a varied and extensive field. He attacks 
among others the modem film stars and 
producers, the war mongers and profiteers, 
the proud and wealthy aristocrats fond 
of pomp and show, and some specimens 
Of lovers. The cricket match between 
Bingtey DeU and All Hngijleton is 
gi O g pti eBally amneing, while the modem 
veraMn of All Baba and the forty thieves 
te lioMkiigblp o^iaaL It it qnite aa 
antetMaiMg book, 


Modern opinion is wearing tnsad the 
beli^ that Mnbammad TagUnq of the 
Eanrana dynasty is more sinned Bgainst than 
sinning. By a oaref nl idfting of ths testimony 
of the medieval historian Ziauddin Barani 
and the Moorish traveller Ibn Batata, 
Mr, Hnsain brings oat in detail their 
biassed rendering of the history of the 
reign. Thd^ anther bae been fortanate 
enough in having seonted fragments of the 
autobiography of the Snltan which clarifies 
several hotly disputed issues of the period. 
The two Sanskrit inscriptions of 1827 
and 1828 and the poetioal history of Isami, 
present true accounts of the life and 
policy of the Emperor who was “ an 
enigma to Barani,” "an enemy of Islam 
and friend of Hindnism” to Isami, and 
"a mixture of opposites and a freak of 
Natnre" to other historians. 

In laying down the book, one feels that 
Mr. Hnsain plays the part of the true 
historian, setting out the facts in an 
impartial manner and does not reveal 
himself ss a biassed Muhammadan. 


Hadi’S Pobtbv: a study. By M. Tahir 

Jamil. Taraporewala Sons, Bombay. 

Hall stands aa the leader of a new 
movement in Urdn poetry, diverting it to 
freeh obannela of vigorous nationalism— 
a note altogether novel and inspiring. His 
poetry roused the Muslims from their 
deep slumher. A study of such a poet 
must be ittvidaahle to a generation thAt 
is growing conscious of its national 
inheritance. Those Who cannot appreciate 
Hali in the original, must he thankful to 
the anthor. 
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8fD]»^ at EildirBiTOSS. By 

Bla^ida IfokbeijM. Pobl&ed by 
Aithur H. BtookweU, IM., Iionioti. 

Xfae wthor ii»hM » piaiBavortby 


By Fsiuix itnraAiiOR j!s tmaU. .By uam ' 
by D. Dmniu, B&Uhbed by ttte SerrHita of 
India Oirfuiui, Bombi^. ^ 

;by Wriliten by 0 aMuber ot tb* SoHwiia 


attempt and anooeeds in interpreting of India and dadioated, di la 

tor tbe Bingliak readers the beanty and Quite m^propriada. to Q* B> Qokhidei Bta 


the irideaoant apirit of the poetry of attempte to eorry on ttie good wwk 

C. B. Baa and Eamini Boy. C. B. Das atarted by the late Bokhale, vho waa the 


waa famed as a Lawyer and Politician. *u «*ampion hi WM a sehama ot 

hot bis real ambition waa to be and hve »nd Oompulsory Primary Bdnoation 


as A Poet. A devout Yaishnavite, bia sea- I®' uU the boya and girls oi tihe land. 


aonga (Sagar-Sangita) of fortjbaine verses Daring the three dpoades since Q^khide 
form a unique oolleotion, v#hiob will took up the scheme some progrsM Itlt 


delight the lover of poetry and devotion, been achieved, thongh the resnlte arO a«t 


The author gives his own renderings in 
English of several of the verses which are 


at all oommensarate with the expenfUtsra 
inonrred. Stagnation and wastage are 


in Bengali. Mrs. Eamini Boy, who died at responsible tor the poor rmnlts and tihe 
the age of 69 in 1988, was one of the saggestioDB made by the author for com- 


most famous poets in Bengal and known bating this evil, as well ae for getting 
for her social service in the cause of her additional money that may be requited. 


country and fellow-women. 


ate bold and original. 
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Talks >biTH SwAia Vxvbkananda. Advaita Aflhrama, 
Mayavatis Almora. 


* 

FsarAOB to Faith. By Loiusl Anuuul. Ckwtgs 
Allen A Umrin Ltd, lAmdon. 


Thh QihXi-Bot MTSTsatv m told to W»ao. 

T. Werner Laone Ltd, London. 

OoB Fboblbhs. By Mr. N. Hoy With the 
ooUeboration of V, B. Karntk. Bavendra Library, 
Oaloutta. 


Aoaicitmuaa aho Ahixai. Euibaxdst m Innu, 
1SS0.37. Manager of PabUoatioos, Delhi. 


EAeTKBH Hixioiohs and Wsstesh THonoxc. By 
8. HadhakriBbnan. Oxford DaWstety Ftesi, 
lAindon. 


AHMUAI. STATXHaHT Of TBB SSA-BOBNE TsAOX OT 
BamsH IHDIA for the year ending 31et March 
1938. Manager of Fablicatione, Demi. Bs. 17-4. 
Bauo Aim lae Tbaohino or Enolish nt India. 
By Adolph Myers. The Tunes of India Freaa, 
Bmbay. 

Dbaxtiho and OnioiAL CoBBasroHDHNos. By 
A. M. Khoela, b.a. Vocational Institute, Lahore. 
Ha. S-8. 

SKAU..FOX: An expotdtion of the Indian system of 
treatment. By Nagendra Kunuu' Majumdar. 
Ohnexerverthy, Ohatt«jee A Co. Ltd. Calcutta. 
PsTomoAi. Fobobs and You By Louis 8. Vernon- 
Worsley. L. M. Fowler A Co., London. 
Ecoaomo Pbobuks or Hodbbn India. Edited by 
Prof. Badhakamal Mukerjee Mamnillao A Co, 
Ltd., London. 


A CoHouB Histosv or tnb Indian Paorut. By 
H. a. Hawiinaon. Oxford Dnivsrsity Pnss, 
lAindon. 


Sblx-Rbstsaint vs. Sctr-lNDULOmoa. Fart 11. 

By M K Oandhi. NavaJivaD Press, Atuasdated. 
doBVBr or India: OaNxaAt. Hbvobt roe IMS. 
Fubbsbed by order of Brig. 0. O. Lewis, 0,Bjla 
Burveyor-Oeneral of India, (hdoutta. 

HxroBT or ths OmaATioHS or ims 0mm 
Dbpabtmbnt for tha ysar ending Saptsmbw, 
1838. Manager of Publications, DMhl. 

THE CRISIS BOOKLETS * 

Tbb Cbisis and Wqbui Psaob. By Leyton 
Richards. 

What Dobs A Do Ktxt. By 7. A. Coekin. 

Tbb CoKHOMWBADn or Han, By Ruth Boobs. 
Y. M. C. A. PuWstdng Honte, CMootta, 
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Hyderabad 

THl NIZAM AND THE VICEEOY 
The following , exchange of ,. ^ telegrame 
between H. 1. H. the Nizam And the 
VfoerOy on the oocaeion of the latter’s 
speech to the Chamber of Princes was 
released through the Information Bureau;— 


The Nizam telegraphed; 


I trust Your Bxoellenoy will allow me to 
expreH mjr personal views about the admirable 
Speech wfaiob you delivered the other day on the 
ooeaeioa of the opening session of the Chamber 
of Prinoee. 1 oannot help saying how deeply 
grateful the whole Princely Order should be at 
your strong support to their treaties and rights 
and yet at the same time your wise and friendly 
counsel for those who have not yet put their 
houses In order, to do so without further delay 
in view of the present time of rapid change. I 
am sure that all those present most have deeply 
appredated and taken to heart the lesson which 
%ur Excellency conveyed to them in such eloquTOt 
words. If they do so, it would then be only for 
(heir good and happineia. 


The Viceroy replied: 

I send my warmest thanke to Your Exalted 
Highneae tor your kindest telegram of March <18. 
I nmtly appreoiate It and am touched by the 
intoiwt which Your Exalted Highneee 1^ been 
kind enough to riiow in my speech to the Ohambw 
of Princes and the very important eubjocto which 
it oovoit. 


NIZAM GOVEBNMENT’S DECISION 
A recent communigue following demands 
by a section of the Moslems regarding 
the proposal and the suggestion that the 
reforme be postponed, says; 

“ It is the deeire of the Nizam's 
Qovernment that the pnblic should know 
in this connexion that the Qovernment 
oannot aooept any suggestion for a post¬ 
ponement of the reforms. On the oonkaty, 
it is the settled pOiioy of the Qovernment 
to sqtpediks their •anoonoemmit Md to 
then) «i^ AS tittle deM^ as 

possibW 



BEPEAZi OF PBOT*IO&yjE DOTIES 
The Baroda Govemine^ responded 
to the popular wish ' »|udiug the 
protective duties imposed hy them in the 
interests of the trade of the Okba Port. 
The people of the Mehsana strict felt 
that they were aggrieved by these duties. 
Government eooordingly conmdered the 
position, revised the sohedole of tariff 
duties and simplified the procedure of 
collection so as to give faoiHti^ to local 
merchants. 

THE NEW RESIDENT 
His Excellency the Viceroy has been 
pleased to select Lt.-Col. Q. V. B. Gillan, 
C.I.E., for appointment as Resident for 
the Baroda and Gujarat States vice 
Lt.-Ool. B. J. D. Colvin on leave. 

Rajkot 

THE RAJKOT AWARD 
Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of 
India, to whom the Rajkot dispute was 
referred for adjudication, has upheld 
Sardar Patel's claim that be (the Sardar) 
should have the last say in the nomination 
of seven out of ten members of the 
contemplated Reforms Committee and not 
the Thakore Sahib. 

Accordingly, Mahatma Gandhi has sub¬ 
mitted a list of seven names to the 
T^ore Sahib for inolnsion in the RajW 
Reforms Committee. In a statement, 
Qan&iji explains ^uft hje nominees 
have been sdeoted after folfliling the 
first indispepsaible ooodltion of team work 
so that thw w-oedd aJt make a eoBScien- 
tiotts efhuft to r^^*seht the whele 
interests of the people of Bajkob* It 
Will be the duty ^ the mOmbm of the 
Commtkiie, eUtphaaisee Gandhiji, to 
safegnard and protect the righto of all 
minoritiM in tiie State. 
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irSSOBE BE90BK8 
Sb«t of ftfl Hiveil Mkte for Ilyrore 
ia 1^ federal AaatutHHf, timr sbonld be 
filled by deotioa utd three ahoold be 
fiUed by H. H. the Ifahueja wee the 
fw<reebhing reoommeikdfttioD decided npon 
by the Mysore Befonas Oommittee at its 
recent sittings in Bangalore. 

Xha Oommittee has decided to recommend 
that ot the three seats allotts^ to Mysore 
in the Federal Upper Honse, two should 
be filled by H. H. the Maharaja, and 
the third by election, but whether it 
should be direct election with the whole 
State as a single constituency or indireot 
election through the Mysore Legislative 
Council has not been decided. 

Mysore’s representation in the Lower 
House of the Federal Legislature will be 
even more democratic than British Indian 
representation, as the franchise in Mysore 
will be lower than in British Indian 
Provinces. 

Kashmir 

REFORMS IN KASHMIR 
In pursoanoe of the proclamation of 
February 11, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir has been pleased to 
commend the appointment of Praja Subha 
Under-Secretaries to ensure the co-operation 
of representative and responsible public 
opinion and to establihb close iclations 
between the Council and the Sabha. The 
number of Under-Secretaries is fixed at four. 

Cochin 

COCHIN REPORT FOR 1987-88 
The report on the administration of 
the Cochin Income Tax Department for 
the year ended August, 1988, shows that 
by the introduction of supmr-tax, Govern¬ 
ment were hopeful of securing a net 
annual revenue of about one lakh of rupees. 


fWVJkiSlCOm UNIVBRSITF - 
The fimt meb^ of the Senate ot the' 
Travanowe Uaiverei^ met in April under 
the prestdeottiiip ot Bir C. P. Bamaswaml 
Aiyar, Yice-Ohaocellor ^ tiie University, 
in the Counoil Chamber. All the recommmi* 
dations of the Syndicate were accepted 
by the Senate, and the resolutioae given 
notice ot by the members of the Senate 
were discussed one after another. 

In view ot the fact that ariangementf 
are now in progress for the opening ot 
a College of Engineering in July 1989, 
under the faculty of Technology, Mr. T, 
H. Mathewman, Princiiial of the propose 
Engineering College, moved the recommen¬ 
dation of the Syndicate to the effect 
that the Engineering Degree, wbiob hae 
not been included in the Degrees of the 
Uoiveraity, might be brought under the 
'statutes and tor this purpose the statute 
might be accordingly amended. The 
recommendation which was seconded by 
Dr. K, L. Moudgil was accepted by 
tfa% Senate. 


Benares 

THE MAHARAJA OF BENARES 
The death occurred, on April 4, ot 
Hie Highness Sir Aditya Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, Maharaja of Benares, at Ramnagor 
Fort, Benares State, at the age ot 6S 
after a prolonged illnees. His HighnoM 
had not been in good health for eevond 
moniha, but bis death was unexpected. 

Sir Aditya Narayan Singh Bahadur is to 
be succeeded by the heir-apparent Majiaraj 
Kumar Bibhuti Narayan Singh, bom on 
November 6, 1997, atepted by Hie late 
Highness as hie ten and successor oa 
June 24, 1984, 



THB 


Rajaputana StattM 

' BBFOBMS IN XHB STATES 
la ■ view of the growing agltotion for 
reiponeible Qovemment in the Siatee, the 
recent epeecbes of H. E. the Viceroy at 
SMSpat end Jodhpar and Udaiptir hove 
bees welcomed as a sore indication of 
the policy of tbe Faramoant Power in 
regard to Princes and tbeir States. 
In all tbe three centres, His Ezoellenoy 
welcomed " the steps taken to secure 
the closer association of yonr sobjeots 
with the development of yoor administration. 

It u in thcM days of vitel immriuiM not 
only U»t tbe odminietmtion should be oouduoted 
on sound up-to-date lines but adequate provision 
should exist for ventilation of legiUmate ^evanoes 
sod for briogiag to the notice of the Qovemment 
the 'Tsnta and suggestions of its tubjeots. 

But tbe experimental reforms now 
introdnoed should not be considered the 
last word. In a xtriking passage in his 
Banquet speech at Jaipur, H. E. emphasised 
that progress has to continue to meet 
the trend of modem development, and 
modifloations of tbe reforms have ‘ to be 
provided for through machinery susceptible 
of readjustment as oo<»Bion may arise. 

Kolhapur 

KOLHAPUE RBPOEM8 

Beferenoes to the steps contemplated 
by the Kolhapur State to create a 
Legislative Assembly and to Federation 
wore made by the Viceroy at Kolhapur 
when speaking at a State Banquet given 
by tbe Maharaja in His Excellency's 
honour. Lord Linlithgow said: 

I have hew gceatfo interested to hew that e 
form of local MK-govenunent beaad on • 
fxmekayni eyetem hee been ia fotoo in Kolbepur 
aisM <0 long ego u IfiSS, end that the Ulekbe 
Amoheyet uiouM tmve di eohe r ge d ao nirceefiioUT 
the purpoeM wfaioh it UW creeted to nrve. 1 
need wM ley how swneeUy I trust that the 
refonea Wbhm Youa Blgh n eee tidls me that you 
anw hiM in eentempietien for tbe eetebliifament 
Of a gilgWietlve Aeii«e% in your Btete will be 
a tt en d e d with ao Jest suooeae. 


-Twy-- 

faidore 

THE 

At a special Urndbar fob Indore, on 
Mas-oh S7, His Hit^nggi iLtbaraja 
Holhar annonnoed hig marriage with 
Miee Marguerite Lawler in Busope. 

His Highness added that his health 
now has suffloiently improved not to 
necessitate his going abroad uid, there¬ 
fore, he intended to remain here and 
work amoMst hie people, whose service 
Hie EighqMB considered to be hit first 
dnty. But, for tbe proper performance 
ef bis duties, be required health and 
domestic happiness for securing which 
he had married a lady whom he loved 
from his heart, and now he and the 
Maharani Holkar proposed to devote 
tbemselvee to their people's service. 

Hie Highness annonnoed that this 
marriage will not affect snooeesion to 
the State. 

Patiala 

THE REFORMS COMMITTEE 
A Committee to scrutiniee the existing 
laws and regulations in the State and 
enggeet amendments and modifloations 
suitable to the present requirements of 
tbe State has been appointed by 
His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 

The Committee consists of the Minister 
of Law, Chairman; Foreign and Education 
Minister, the Government Advocate and 
Legal Remembrancer, and the Under¬ 
secretary to the Minister of Law, Secretary. 

Bhopal 

PROHIBITION IN BHOPAL 
In ihe Bhopal Legislative Assembly, 
a resolution by Pandit Cbatar Narain 
Malaviya to introduce total prohibition 
in the State was rejected by an 
overwhelnuitg majority. 
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Soadi Alkiea 

tStOtA AKD Boom jumok 
Bcportw from Sootb Abka show ihaii 
tlM Oovernment of ludia’a loggestion to 
hold o Boond Xabla Oonferonoe over the 
qoestion of Segregation and other proposed 
disabilities of Indians in that Dominion 
hae been aooepted bp the Union Government. 

Interviewed on the snbjeot, lit. G. A. 
Natesan, Bditor of this Bevieiv, welcomed 
the proposal and said; 

Tbs DKpoMd lei^slatioii to preveat Indians in 
South Amos from oooupying houw within the 
sabarban anas to which the majority cif European 
rssidsate laiia objection, is one more attempt to 
brand our countrymen in South Africa with* the 
bar shuster at mferionty. It is scandalous in 
conoeption and wiU prove in the end to be as 
dangerous as the provisions of the Class Areas 
BUI of 1921 and the later ill-fated attempt in 
IMO to virtually segregate Indians. It is 
undoubtedly a clear attempt to deprive Indiana 
of even some of the citizen rights which they 
have at present. 

One is not surprised that the South African 
Indian Congress has regarded the proposed moasuro 
as. a matter of life and death to them. They 
have lockily sent to India a tried mtriot and 
worker in we person of Swami Bavani Dayal, and 
I do hope he wSl be able to rouse Inma to a 
sense of the gravity of the situation in 
South Africa. 

For over half a century our countrymen in 
South Africa have been the victims of persecution 
and iU-treatment in various forms. By their own 
ooursge, tbeir strength, their firmness of purpose 
and their readiness to sacrifice, as in the past, 
they wiW the help of the Qovemment of India 
have been able to prevent attempia so constantly 
mads at their extinction. Fortunately for us in 
the matter of iU-treatment of Indians overseas, 
Qovemment of India and Indian nationals speak 
with one voice. 

The representatives of the Cnion Qovemment 
at such a conference should be from among the 
fimt-rate poUticians who have a broad outlook, 
who will have the courage of their conviction and 
who will be in a position to influence their 
countrymen for We better. 

Ihare has long been a feeling in our country 
that most of the ills of Indiana overseas is due 
to India’s political inability to assert herself, and 
that the British Qoverument at home have not 
bean aufflelaatty strong in demanding fhir and 
equitable treatment for a large seotun of His 
Mwes^'s sultieota. First-rate knowlsdgs of the 
baUng in frusa sod strong repreaentatioas from 
the Qovenmient of India and the Imperial 
Qovenlment wUl, I mm sum, enalde the proposed 
dspntatfan to rsstora paaea and ooofidanoe to tbs 
Indians in South Africa and, need I add, batter 
rulatlonship between India and Bqntit Afriea. 


Sir BmmM AtfiMluithDMt, to » toMwdU 
meamge to Sontb Altiat, nF> thttt ft to 
admitted toto fodtona.to Soath AIrtoa 
baive oooteibnted to aofM eitent to tba 
baildtog up of the oonntry. " I am oonvtooed 
that they will maim even move effeotive 
oontributions to toe general life of tola 
country if they are given a obanoe to do lo.” 

Sir S. ^dbakriebnan reoognieee idiat 
lodiane of Booth Africa are at ofr) id 
regard to their objeotive, though there ate 
gome differeooea due to assertion of 
persooalitiee more than prtooiplee. “!Flto 
strength of honour of the Indian oommunitF 
lies in thoir united and organised eSoi^ to 
improve their present position. I mnel 
emphasise that they must do nothing to 
make themselves disagreeable or noaooept- 
able to thoir neighbours. 


Malftya 

INDIANS IN MALAYA 

• 

ICbe needs of Indians in Malaya, their 
service conditions and questions regarding 
their owning rubber estates in the Idand 
are among the topics dealt with to the 
ennn^ report of the Agent of the 
Government of India in British MMaya 
for the year 1887 pnblished only recently. 

There is a feeling, aaye the Agent, that la 
India there should be a strong, representative 
end InfluentUd overseaa league or asaoclatioa, 
non-sectenen and nop-jpolltical in pharaoter whMr, 
through its membership and organisations, shsadd 
bring about a more personal and in tim ate tondi 
between the mother-country and the two oqd a 
half miflioos of Indians who are Hving in tbs 
ovac s saa oountrias. 

One of the oonstrootive methotU to 
improve the condition of Xndianf abroa4 
is to dev^t^ ooltaval oontaote betwemi 
India and toe IttfBaa ooltmiate. 



• IRDUNB i»D SmHALBSB 

We are prepared to extend oar goodwill 
and oo-(^eration to every oofflimnnity in 
ibie OOantry and we are in eympatby with 
the national aspirations of the people of 
this country. Bnt it mast be clearly 
iindm^tood that we cannot as a very 
important seetion of the popnlation accept 
the position of mere aliens which the 
Sinhalese leaders wish to tbrnst apon us,” 
said Mr, B. Bostomjee presiding at the 
All-Ceylon public meeting of Indians held 
in Colombo Town Hall on April 2. 
Continuing, he said: 

Let not aho Sinhaleae community imagine that 
an uneqalvooai demand mode by as for onr polilioni, 
eobnomie and otvio rights is to be interpreted as 
an indtoation of hoetiiity. We have been witnessing 
the growth of tide unfortunate teodenoy in the 
mlnde of the Sinhaleee leaders in recent timee. 
Time wae when the Sinhaleee themeelvee condemned 
in ttomistakable terms the "White Auftnliao” 
poHoy of the Commonwtalth Qovemmtnt, and the 
poUoy of disoriminaiion against Indians pursued by 
the ^yaramanti of East and South Africa. But 
to-day they are ndsing theory of "Ceylon for the 
ffiidialtee”, unmindful of the political and economic 
odniieqoenoes of such a cry. 

K» iaas a person titan the Uioistsr of Health 
himitif hat wiSned us that in the near futurd if the 
Ibitoa oommiuiity in this country is not prepared 
to toe ^ ttne at the dietatea of tiie SinhaleBe 
Mideia, t^snnseioas snch aa tiiose witnessed in 
Barn* to-Aay at arasolt of the anti-Zndien My 
raiaed the Buddhist Bnnneas will -be 

Mtaeseed in Ceylon. 

' Wf oem^ hot take tMh itiMtaaotc letioudy. 
St ll difSeoit for ue to eoaeeire that Britatn 
.<l|^alh ;hae held the isalM toin hetweeo.the .'raiioue 
enaMfMmitiea in her Baetem amptra, will permit 
part of th| gUhaleaa leadeta each aotion 
to < si W ' not be iustUea even agiinsi eitens who 
pin n nsBSNn -titt’ 'Xiag-Bs^aew. 


iNDiAna t 

This /ntlMm 

cor 

countrymen in Spn^-to make 
common cause with 
against the German ' for the 

reetoration of Tangansi^ 

When the time opiBest tba Hrttlili in Kenya 
will make terms with Oennana and impose on 
them their own anti-Indian peplaiSaaa InoidenteUy, 
the argument that GenniM aiP unfit to 
entrusted with the contiol of tonftoriea oontaining 
native popniationa beeause of ttreir oppression 
oftbeir SeW’is patently dbihgtonpus. Sly Been 
and British in. Africa Me VeCf stoatumpdating to 
Jews, but that dose not miAo ti>ra tender to 
natire Africans or Indians. ISdiane •» opposed 
to the settlement of Jewkih rkA^geet in Kenya, 
while the Buropaans there favour tim importation. 
The dovwnor of Tanganyika has dilhred a large 
area of land for Jewieh eettlement if the inter- 
tMtional Jewish oifM>>sations will finance the 
project. If there h truth in the slle^stion 
sorrwtimea made that the rival of the Indian in 
South Africa is the Jew and that anti-Indian 
measures mainly are to his benefit, tire settlement 
of a large Jewish oolony in Tanganyika or Ouisna 
will certainly afEect the petition of Indians there. 
Wn rriention aU thw oircuroetanees apd 
possibilitee so that Sndian leaders in Africs and 
in this oountry may decide npon their course 
of Mtion in full view of them. 

Kenya 

KENYA INDIANS 

The Hon. Mr. J. B. Pandya, a member of 
the Executive Council and of the Legislative 
ConUoil of Kenya, is now on a visit- to 
India. “ The question is not merely an 
economic and a local one. It is an 
ittsnit to the Indian race,” said Mr. Pandya, 
in an interview, on the Kenya Highlands 
Order in Council. He said that in effect 
the Order debarred Indians from acquiring 
a abare of the fertife highlaBda. 

He emphaeiaed tbsA while. even a. non- 
British • white nmn ^Idl acq^r iti* 
the Kenya .Bighian^ the British Indian 
BUbieot who, it waa claimed hy Uie 
BrUiah! Government, enjoyed equal rights 
in fhe British Bmidve WAS deharM bon) 




AMSBIOA ABO XBB SBMOOBACIES 

■ -^qvt '-of 

vw, iMt ■ttoBgw kad mors effective than 
mars words d bdnffing home to sggressor 
aovsmments the aggregate sentiments o{ 
onr own people," said President Boosevelt 
in his annual message to the American 
Congress. Ammrioa’s foreign Npolioy seeks 
to* oomtiat the totalitarian States with 
sverr means available short of force.* The 
main points in the present American foreign 
programme are listed in The Bound Table 
of March 19S9. They are: 

1. Aa intensive ennunent building program, 
under which American Sgbting foroes for the 
eoming fiscal year will cost about tl,fiOO millian. 

2. Frojection of a naval base at Ouam on 
Japan’s front daor.step over 3,000 omilM west of 
Hawaii. 

3. Extension of trade preferences, meaning 
economic and perhaps politic staldlity to the 
Philippines and perhaps eventual “ dominion 
status ’’ for the isiands. 

4. Substantial financial aid to China. 

5. Diplomatic insistence on American “rights” 
in Asia. 

S. Constant verbal wammgs and thrusts 
directed toward the Nanis. 

T. Direct assislance to France and Great 
Britain through the export of American aircraft 
and other materials. 

8. ProMsed anwndment of the Neutrality Act 
to assure nance and Britain of continued War 
supplies so long aa they can pay for and transport 
thw. 

S. Projected economic, monetary, and tariff 
"saontiona’’against the authoritarian Governments,' 

10. An effort to strengthen economic ties 
between normal trading nations through reciprocal 
pacts. 

11. An effort to forge inter-American continental 
solidarity and beep the toMitarian states out of 
the New Worid. 

U. Every practioable step to aid the Jews, 
partioidarly in mugee wmk. 

The atmarmhiit ptdgMmme, tho JoatNH 
adds, Edit make the AmutoHi aavy RiK^d 
to none oompar^le only to the 

U- . 


It wiU svantnaOp hidaf the . Araetiowi a|f 
fticee Nui absMI 'Huhmm iqt to the Gaimta 
tovol. partioulatly if th««. is a good dsat et 
axnorttog. it will snakn navy's task of 
dreading the wsatenrismdMihai* a wassantsila 
snceesB. Most important. Mshaps, wiB ba tha 
American aircraft lactoriss tf they wih an twiiiiiil 
aeeondaty to«rce of sapnly to Orsat fisttaia sad 
F*aBoo.i;, ■ ' 

Urn mopoaed bate at Guam right on 

the fianfc of the Hwiaaaw add the CbnUsST is a 
direct chsdleilgs to Jl^aa. But i» U thas tjss, 
a diplomatie move, a bine chip vMaaUa in a' 
possible pidnr gams with Tokyo. Ouass 'is sn 
more than 1,800 miles from that capltri. A iStt 
Amerieui naval base there aapalde of tsUMsMlim 
the American fleet with onr uAsacMad sltiswin. 
carriers, taking pbuua perbiM baff tha 
distance to the Japanese matnland, would grwsm 
threaten Jepea’e_praaehe naval eupramaoy la Ass 

own waters. This is aomsthing for Japan. 

to think about as Nie atrugglat with 
Chiniae octopus. 

AMIRICAN VIEW OP INdLAND 
^ “ We lose either way Whether we 

support England or not," writes EUmer 
Davis in the New Bepublio, " and the onlg 
question, is which way we lose mofe 
hpavily.” 

"Before Manioh, I thought it would te‘ 
less costly to stay out; but if the BtiUidi 
buy themselves off by putting their fleet 
at Hitler’s dispotal, Qod only knowi. Ijli 
would be a different story, . We Mght' 
join in the resistance with some .{esdthig: 
that it would be worth its ooit 
anybody but the OhamberfauD'Hoare-Sanoa 
crowd were funning Enghuid. But 
anybody else had been running Bngfauid 
in the past few years, Japan wo^d not be 
half-way across China and fiftoeh miffion 
Ozeoho-Slovaks.tweni^-oddmUHon ^^iinrde 
could still be counted i^iaiost i^. 'i^^^ 
Powers instsad of ibc Iheat. No wond# 
Hitler bes iaiUoiited his^sati^ with 
the present B«i^!^:(iloverB|nent.'‘ 
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“MY sie^Mir-iiaajBss" 

IDii* is tfaa of an artiole 

oon^i^iied ,to the. oorrent anmber of the 
fiiodtm Seviw by Mr. Sobhas Obandra 
BosO) ^reridelEit Ckmgrew. It relates 

in eorae detail tbe cause of iliM illnese 
siooe be liwt met Mahatma Gandhi at 
Wardba aftey his presidential election. 


.^":BATH:TO;: ^ .. 

^ ^e political emisabipat^i^'' ^ Iili^ 

points ont Swami Milcbilananda in the bctest 
usne Of Pv-abtiddha Bharat^ $a4 sot itf 
the i^sd imitetion of Weabntn'ebnainTmism, 
wfaii^ is quite nssnited to tbe e^tnral 
genius of the Indian people. Me says j 


Me points ont when he suggested that 
the meeting of the Working Committee 
be postponed till the Itipnri Congress 
Seseioif, he had not the fMntest idea 
that the majority of the members of the 
Working Committee would resign. He adds 


If oontitianinD ah^ M living propls, nmeoisHy 
the neglected nuueee, feed, MtMBg and other 
unenitiee of Ufe which are iheitS DJr Mrtfaright 
and at Che same time dlow them the ctsin^eteet 
•elf-attfaldment>whioh is thegr . divine beritege, 
then we approve of it. Bui if it promotee *olaaa 
hatred, if it teeorte to violence and oppreaeion in 
order to eilenoe thoee who booeetly differ with 
ite method, if it deetron 0 (^ eieis in order to 
further tbe intereete of another, if it aims at 


Hooh fuel haa baan made by intereated parties 
over the Mwva soggeation and it hae been 
alleged that I did not permit the Working 
Oommittaa to tranaaot even routine bosiness. 
Bach an allagstian is altogether uDfocmded. 

My eonoem was over tbe draft reaolutiona for 
the OoDgrasa, which ue usually framed by the 
Working Committee on tbe eve of the annual 
plenary eeseion. In the eeeond piaoe, in my 
tetogiara to Satdar Paid, after giving my views 
regarding poetponement, I requested him to > 
esaertsin the views of other members and wire 
tbe same to me. The reply to my telegram wee 
Bw resignation of 12 members. 

After describing why he determined to 
go to Tripnri and while at Iripnri bow 
false rnmonrs were set afloat that he 
was not really ill until a medical board 
examined him, Mr. Bose writes: 

Owing to the morally eicksniog atmosphere 
of Tripuri, 1 left that piaoe mth sudi a 
loalUDg and diaguat for poUties as I have never 
fdt before during the last 19 years. As I tossed 
in my had at Jemadoba by day and bpr night, 

1 bMan to adc raysdf again and again 
would become of our publio life when thwe wee 
so mnOh of psttlneas and vindistlveneaa even in 
tbs highem w<dee. My thoughte naturally tamed 
towHrdi what was ^ first love in life—^ttie 
otonial oan of tbs Eumalayas. At thnaa tbe 
osU of the HimelKyas beoame ineittent. I spent 
days end nights of moral doubts and uneertsinty. 

slowly a new vision dawned bn me nod 
I began to reoovor my mentel bshuMie at well as 
ay ialth in man and in my eot mt iymen; 

libh Bote teen reobnute the nature of 
IflS Eltiass end says tbnt amnietB etc- 
wate iraggeated te him but he bad 
ft'/'tnataient. - 


creating a dead uniformity iu society oh tbe 
basie of materialism slone and if it interferes 
with man's legitimate freedom in thought, speech, 
and action, then I submit in ail humUity that 
it will not help us in our struggle to emancipate 
the nation from its present stsi^ of degradation. 
No oiviliutioB or culture oan be created or 
developed on the basis of olaaa prejudice eloue. 

Everywbera in the world, oontinues 
Swamiji, a high degree of cnlture has' 
been achieved only by religion. 

The tail sky-orapors of New York, the concrete 
roads in the Alps over which ramble on high- 
powered motor trucks, the battkehips, the 
air-plMiea or the underground fortresses are not 
the indicators of Suropeao oivilisation. Take 
away from Europe the great monuments of 
religioa and it vw appear bleak and desolate. 
Tbe mattorpieoeB of Ba^^, Da Vinci and 
Michael Angelo have been inspired by religion. 
The Uit-molif behind the creations of Brahm, 
Btothoven. and Wagoer has been religious. Take 
away the seulptural exhibits inspired by religion 
from the pillared museums of Franoe and Italy 
and there will be nothing left to attract tbe 
world's attontion. The cathedrals of Bheims and 
Milan, the fiowering of tbe Gothic architecture, 
testify to toe religioue fervour of the Middle Agee. 
And in point of literary exoellenoe, the Holy 
Bible stUi stands superior to. Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wotdswoftb or Bcovminf. 

Many radical ebangea in onr society 
arb qnite rteeetetoy’, i^rees Swami 
Nikhilananda, bui be warns 
in order teat thsea mfhrass may be eaadaidva to 
out natioom wd&we. they mut Be la ttas ' wilh: 
our ii)hentod .;msBa<mi aM ra<md waditioQe, Asqr 
aebmae of mCbnBt a India white is not a 
kaepiag trite ear eidritaal. ideal most teU Slid 
if It «vt> s uee ad s, it win oertaialy destroy 
«iBr..soeis^. 



GLASS MBSXAXim 

“II. M. 7.*’. trntiaf i» i&« Humata 
tti Ifiotlii 8a9« &s,t Piteis present to 
the woild Ihe afaNuiige pbMomenon of e 
oommanitir ootuposed entirely of the 
middle oiMsee. 

We heve e lamr middle end s higher middle 
grade bi^ no lefaeur olue, menUd or awsot 
Hidioii or edy of the ao-oelled “lower strete” of 
■Oeiety that may w may not be eometbing 
im wMd> we oen pride oentdrei, bat it eeeme to 
me that the entire tragedy of oar oommuoity 
liee la the het that ecene of oa ate either 
by tradition, saeiatly, intelleetoi^ly a)dritually 
arMoorata. A true ariatoorooy naa alwayt been 
the repoaitoty of met, eoltare, of She and gracious 
living, of all those qualities whioh make up that 
woadwfel composite known as "breeding". Oar 
trouble bos been that we have no one to imitate, 
to look up to, or live op to In oar own ranks. 

'When money descends on a Parsi, be 
is not called upon to make any cultural 
or intellectual adjustments, but be 

migrates from his two rooms and a kitchen to 
a large and opulent bungalow ovar.stookod, over- 
fumiahed and over-decorated, subscribea a couple 
of lakhs to aomo senaeleaa charity or another,^ 
decks hia wife and childreu with the maximuin 
of expensive things, trots them Off to Europe to 
see ail the obvious places and do aU the obvious 
things and lives at just the same level of 
unawareneas that he has done before. He has 
not the opportunity to realise that there are 
other values besides economic values aud that 
they are far more importwit than those he has 
been taught to worship, or baa unoonaoioualy learnt 
to worship all hia life. 

The pest of the twentieth century is 
the middle class mentality, the feeble, half 
baked and melancholy compromise between 
the wholesome attitude of the peasant and 
the elegant, suphisticated and brightened 
sensibilities of the aristocrat. 

That kind of sophistication into which the 
individual itowers through experience is a thing 
one cannot in one’s wUdeat dreams imagine as 
heloogiog to one of us. And yet if we are to 
get anywhm, wp have to realiae that it is the 
measure of a man’s sensibiUtiaa which detannine 
the etaga Uf evolution he has reached: that it 
ia not enough to iiye well but tiiat it is 
imrortant to live fully; that a num must be 
wimg to endim hunger Ml thirst, scourgs Ids 
body, undmtake arduous pUgrimages for the sake 
of ^ding (he tiUth. oreati^ beauty and Under, 
stsadmg 1^ «f noMn soolA^ 


: GANBmjretAST 

am sot iiutM 

of McAi^ auH^^ hot the toNP d$ 
of hia ouopatgB of aon<Tk)l«M,’'- 
the Jmlimi aiplainiag tite dfial. 

fioaooe the faai 

Squally, , it ia .fooliab, the jwmitd 
oontinnes, to ragsfd faatiag h the meaaaiof 
aohieving Tiotory ia every pelitiOal iagite. 
The aoti-Hindi agitators, for iaaiaaoe, who 
took to faatiof even at the daorsiteps of 
the Mahatiha, oonld not ai](lfo;itaiid Um 
differenoe hotwaeo Qandhiji'a. f^t. aiKi 
their own. . ' ■ 

"Where was the spirit of hoQ-yMaBM) 
the sanction of a wide-spread iHiptdar 
movement, the restraint that oriea halt 
almost at the moment of trilimpb. 
olear-cot issue, hot to speak of the towetlilg 
personality which alone can qniokeii the 
moral oonsoionoe of a whole people f 
When Oandbiji fasts, he enppliea Eumnd 
nutrition alike to rulers and the ruled*'' 
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PBQHI8ITI0N 

Noyr that the Major Provinces have 
formulated a programme of prohibition, 
Mr, V; a. Bamakrishnan'i examination of 
its finaiunal implications in the pages of 
the New Review for April is et partionlar 
interest. The total revenne of British 
India from restrictive Excise varied from 
SO to 81 orores of rupees. 

The peieeatage of Excise to total revenue in 
the various Pcovinoes (is as foUovs:—^Uadras 39; 
Bihar A Orissa taken togetiiOT 34; Bombay 
19 1 tile IT, F, IS; the Fuajab, 11. It is evident 
ticia this that of ail the Frovinoes, Madias stands 
Siat in the matter of Exoise revenue and that a 
noliey of total prohibition would finaoeially affect 
tiadraa more serloudr tiiaa the other Fitmuecs. 

Mr. Bamatkrishnan reviews the position 
' of the Provinces one after another with 


K 

dito might he 

and loss harrafn! ,i{r«srPr if, P. 

Government have ## 0# % jCfeijwirittee to 
devise ways and meane W iita^nfaotare 
power alcohol from mo)aeees. M has been 


f n* ^ ^ 

a » >.* 4 

- ^ Is .*[ \V 
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estimated that unless powear alcohol is 
about 16 per cent, cheaper idtaa petrol, it 
cannot compete tyith it. 

All eSorte should, therefore, be oonseotiaied on the 
iotrodnotion of power at the obeapeet peseible rate. 
Already four Frovinoee are oonduetfaig experiments 
in thu diieotion—Madras, Bombay, Bihar, aud the 
U, F.—aod we tball awmt wttb iutetast the 
eommeroial pMsibiUtise of tbsee provinoial experi¬ 
ments Md we how Ua they are likely So fill 
the financial gap created ^ pronibitioa progaammes. 


•thb chamber of princes 

Suggesting that the attention of the 
Indian Chamber of Princes mast be 


special reference to the results of prohibi¬ 
tion in limited areas. Writing of a 
typical village in the Madras Presidency, 
where the experiment has been carried 
out, he observes: 

With tha advent of prohibition, there has been ‘ 
a great improvement in the standard of living 
of at Isast 17 families. . . . • 

Mote money is spent on the neoeasanes qf life 
and debt liquidatian too is faoihtated It is 
eosmuted that between October 1937 and June 
1938 the money saved by the people of t^ 
village was about 76 lakhs of rupees. That ia, 
after pTohibition 7 lakhs of addict* have had a 
]Mr eiepUa inciease of income of Ita, 11 for 9 
months. Than has also been a diversion of 
expsiadlturs from unwholesome to firoitful ohannels. 
Mwsy-tandsrs who were supplying loans, report a 
fall in the demand for loane. Cmnee too are on 
43 m ctellae, for the average man is not a wilful 
addiet but only drifts into the habit through 
sheer pressuie of elrcumstaneee. 

What is true of one place it equally true of others. 
But *‘t3is financial implioation of tot^ prohibition 
In lladta will uitlmately be a lots of revenue of 
about 4H oraree pw aauum, for whioh additional 
taxation will have to be introduced In tbs form 
^ death duties, agrieultursl inoome-tax, and 
lobteeotax”. 

It is worth mentioning ia tiiis connection 
tbMt, apart from a eudden and dramatic 
introdootion of prohibition, experiments 
might he made in the industriai use of 
aloobd M that *the reeouroes of the 
oeaahnr aav devoted to the prodnction of 


directed into other useful channels for the 
common welfare of India, Sardar Bao 
Bahadur M. V. Kibe writes in Triveni : 

" The present condition of the League 
of Nations ought to be taken into oonsi-' 
deration. The growth of nationalism has 
been fatal to the full growth of the 
League. Yet. it has been doing a steady 
and useful work in matters of a teobnioal 
and humanitarian nature in whioh the 
states of the world, whioh had held aloof 
from the beginning, are oo-operating. 
There is ample scope for such activities 
on the part of the Chamber. 

Indeed, had it taken these up previonsiy, 
it would not have been reduced to its 
present plight. In these matters even 
the Autonomous Provinces in British India 
will join hands, not to speak of the 
Federsd Government when it comes into 
existence. In fact, the initiative is passing 
into other hands. Wilt the Princes take 
note of this develi^meat ? All their wetl- 
wiriters hope that they will take note at 
any rate before it is not too late by 
reJuvAiatiag the Chamber of Princes. 


xra SdDmv eociAii obdob 

Wluit to Bie mi at Uu ^»Aa Mooring 
to tbo Isffian oonooptioa, Mdu Ifr. V. B. 
BoniMiuMidM I>Qnhit»r io th« Artfon Path. 
It b to oiiannr tiie literty of the dtieen 
ond to *aon» the geoerol moral velfare. 

Hum tita Mato «m not a eeoinliwd daspotinn 
but a banavoleut amnawhj't tbs king waalookod 
upon bf hii tubiMta m a &tbm. Hu proper 
podttoa of tbs nadu stale has hardly been realised 
by modem oities. Every efibrt was made by 
andent kbigi to found a oultund sta^ m several 
eases wtth suooeM; the names of (^ndragupta 
Kaurya, dsoha, Samudragupts, Hareha. and others 
may be meotioned. One way of promoting *tbe 
moral srelfure of society wss to see that all castes 
oondnoted themselves aright in their raspeeUve 
orders. If they swerved firam the ordained path, 
the state had the right to punish them. In this 
way the state, which represented the common will, 
helped the promotion of the common good. 

' The Hioda social division aimed at 
nnity in diversity. It had, nnlike the 
modern social organisation of the West 
elements of permanence, side by side 
with orderly movement. 

Being saturated by ideals of common good 
there was nothing too high, notlung too low, 
m that social organisation. Each individual rose 
to his full mentd vigour m his own sphere and 
made his mark. In the light of a stanza in the 
Mahabharata, the so-called supenonty of caste 
disappears. It says - “He who would serve as the 
shore on the shoreless plaoe and as a boat in 
the boatleae place, is always entitled to respect, 
whether he M a Sudra or any other." Such an 
elaborate organisation made it possible to absorb 
the activity of the individual m different forms of 
social grouping, wh«e the mdividoal, to repeat again, 
merged himself m the general will of the state. 

Hindu social organisation very nearly 
approximt^ to the Platonic doctrine of 
jnstiee, which included a society divided 
into three classes according to fnaotion. 

, Thns the Indian system stands in striking 
contrast to the modem totalitarian state, 
where the worth of the individnal as 
snoh is not regarded. 


tip WAt 

l>tr. SiMwit, ttie Ji«MUMse (BiiietiM 
leader, teoenil^ paid a vfett to IMiataea. 
Gandhi, the foUewhif ft the oenvenattiha 
as recorded ^ the fiUiter of Barin'em }-*• 

' What is the fei^ht at people in Japan 
about the war,' adied Gasdbiil. 

'I am rather a hMetio in Japan, sidd 
Dr. Eagawa. Bather than loprem my 
views, I wonld tike to learn from yon 
what yon wonld do if you were in my 
position.' • 

' It would be presumptuous for ms to 
express my views.' 

‘No, I wonld like very much to know 
what yon would do.' ^ 

'1 would declare my heresies and he 
shot.' 

‘ I wonld put the oo-operatlves and all 
yonr work in one scale and put the 
honour of your nation in the other and if 
you found that the honour was being sold, 

I should ask you to declare your views ■ 
against /apan and in so doing make Japan 
live throu'gb your death. But for this 
inndr uonviotion is necessary. I do not 
know that I sbonld be able to do all 
that 1 have said if I were in your position, 
but I must give you my opinion since 
you have asked for it.’ 

‘The conviction is there. Bat friends 
have been asking me to desist.' 

' Well, don't listen to friends when 
the Friend inside you eays; “Do this." 
And friends, however good, oan sometimes 
easily deceive us. They cannot Mgne 
otherwise. They wonld ask yon to live 
and do yonr work. The same appeal was 
made to me when I took the deolsiOk to 
go to jail. Bat I did not listen to friends 
with the result that I fnnnd the glow of 
freedom when I was confined within the 
fonr solid walls of prison.’ 





. t . 1 . . _ ■. ?■■... 

tillililJf filVllw 



IPAWCibiltiRIA&Y lilFB 
In idl fw^ian ttiare it a lack of mon 
«f Altitf. ^nktrora tbe age* of iO ud 
U.** tnditk Si(' (Starlea Petrie, BUW.« 
in tto Umak Wind$or Magcuine, disoDiahig 
“ B jHitln Prime Minietereof tbe Patnre”. 

^Ehe BMmbanof Om pw t nf Cebinal an for 
tin moat part far bapoud what ia usuallp 
aa«a(>tad aa tbe prims of life, but tiis georaatioa 
wiiitdi aboald be treading on their heels doss not 
axln. It Uaa ia in gtavea in Fianders, in 
CMlipoUi aod fai 2rak. 

There can be so gaisBaping the fact 
that a Parliamentary career is a risky 
basiseee for a yonsg'man withont snfflcient 
money or influence to obtain a safe seat 
^ at lUia beginning. 

Just whan be is suseewfally iaunohed at West- 
minster aod baa been given bis first appointment, 
be may be defeated; then he may quite likely 
have to wait three or four years before be is 
able to get book into the House again. By that 
time his oontamporaries with saier seats, though 
not necessarily with greater abUity, will have 
been promoted over bis head, and he must 
start afresh. 

Finaneially, the M. F. is better, off than he 
was a few years ago, but it is doubtful if more 
than a handful of members, at any rate on the 
Oovemment aide, save a penny of their £800 
a year. An eleetlon may east anything up to 
£1,000, and there has, siuoe the W*ar, on an 
average bean one every three and a half yean; 
mosli ooDStitnenoies expect an annual subsoriptwn 
of not ISaa than £200 and then there are 
inetdental expsoaes, of which postage and 
entertaining ate not tbe least. 

Nor is this sU; for ib is not easy 
for m young mso to make a living while 
• Uembw of Parliament. To-day to be 
M M> P< is praotioally a whole-time job. 

Hm older men may aequire tmaunerative 
dheotocahlpa whieh intwfere Utfiia, if at all. with 
(hair FaHiasoentaiy dutiaa, but aaeii thinga do 
ndt MOW tb* way of youth. 

tb s^wjtMd a^ Weatminatar, and earn a livali- 
huni) fliSStan at ^ aama ttea rneana unremit¬ 
ting lafl. ta thiaa uwcumatanoat whit ie 


Hmadulde ia not tlM Hlow sii^i'|b|r kni 
tatfasr that Hum an so «nso|f fpilsi ttm of 
piontiM in PaclianiaBt. ttis t i|i lg t lWe» .,tl 'ga hito 
Oha (Sty wat never ns gMtt no todkw* • 

Ih hadneni or a gwifiwlsu Ma is> teo, 
rdstfve leourity of uonn. wIiMt lb -awtiHirt; not 
to bo found at WaotmiBator. It' M, |tf oantse, 
true that for theee reaaons many 0 fonog man 
haa oaohewad a politioal etiear who la tha paat 
would have adopted'ons, but fimt (hat thii 
tendanoy has not become univtml bi la itself a 
tribute to tbe pobtto qpirm of tbe mnoh lAuaed 
younger gsoeratioa. 

FVifAWAHAB LAIj NBHBU 
Tbe (remarkable hnmaa being whose 
name is Pandit Jawahar Xml Hehra is, 
next to Mr. Gandbi, tbe most important 
Indian in India, writes John Ganther 
in Asia. " This handsome, enitivated, and 
exceptionally fastidione and sensitive 
Kashmiri Brahman, who is generally 
accepted as the Mahatma’s snocessor in 
the nationalist movement, is not so- 
baffling a creature so Mr. Gandhi, but be 
has complexities enough. The struggle in 
Nehru is triple. He is an Indian, who 
became a Weetemer; an aristocrat who 
became socialist; an individualist, who 
became a great mass leader. More than 
this, be is a man with a modern mind, 
a man of reason, a devout—if this is 
the proper adjective—rationalist. And in 
India—the continent of oaste and holy 
cattle, of religions fanaticism in an 
extreme degree—India, which is a sort of 
oesspool of rival faiths, but in whioh futh, 
any faith, is a paramonut desideratum I 
Ndirn the agnuB^ N^rn the modem man, 
faces the ooloMal mediaevaiism of India. 
He fights ths mm, m ba 
sntremflMd nanvmtioM ef ritnaiism of 
bis own people tott. His struggle ie that 
ef twwsUe^ oentui^ mhid, trying t(> 
make a revolntkm cd material going hack 
beyond ^ Middle Aflee." 




» 


Mi. 
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.^OltOAli VB&AKXA 

Smuni I^nuMveMHUHida, wtitiiit to tbe 
FbAtnto SMaW. anltM ft ooniHitfttiTft fttady 
of tfae teftohtofs of Sri Krisboft ftod Sri 
Bftmftkriibiift PftninahftmBft. Xbe ftotbor 
of toe Gito, be eftye 

npaetadly gotdi n* to oroik. Togo ii doxtarity 
ia •mak, Wa hon to work in ^a worid 
wilbont ottoohmant to temid or pnnithmant, with 
raaatarjr ova* ona’a bo^, aeoaaa, and mind. 

Ori Ramokriahno aJao made Vadonta* jiraottaai in 
all flaUa of Ufa and plaoaa of exiataooa. Bafore 
Ida advwt, Tadanta waa being worked ont only 
by aaayoataa and laoiuaea on the plane of 
apiiitoaUty in oavea and foreata. Ha, on the other 
hand, ritowed that the trutha of religion ean be 
praotiaed by one and all, not only by aonyoatiw 
but alao by atudeota and bouaeholdera in the midat 
of their aonowa and trooblea. 

Sri Krishna attempts to synthesise in 
tbe Gita the different schools of Vedanta 
philosophy, Sanhbya doctrines, Mimamsa 
injnnotions and Bhakti colts prevailing 
at bis time and correct their extravagances. 

That ia why we find in it oonfUotiog viewa 
about tfae means of diaoipUne and end of freedom. 
Yet he harmoniaea them and abowa them the 
exact place and value of each of them. 

The Qita recogoiaee that the Infinite Qod can 
bo approached and worshipped through any of hia 
aapeeta. Through this tolenmt sidrit, Sri Krishna 
made Buduiam a syntbeaia of different kinds of 
worship and apiritoal experimoe, a harmony of aU 
cults, creeds and ayatema of spiritual culture 
baaed on tbe fact that the one Truth has 
many aapeeta. 

Although during hia Ufetime, Sri Erisbna 
attempted to combine the different forcaa as 
there waa no praetioal aaootion behind that umty, 
tiM aeots went on with their eampaign of mutual 
hatred and fight tiU India became bopelaasly 
dividsd and Ml an assy |ney to foreign eoaqaami*. 

In order to remedy this etU, immenefthf 
mftgnified by the pftssage of time Mtd to 


eSeot ft 'wBd «nity ftmong toe dUfennt 
peopleft ti ladift, toe meroifnl Sri ErUbn*. 
me ftre told, ottnM ftgftin to the tom of ■ 
Sri Bamakritbnft.. Be not only hnrmonised 
bat ftlso kepi toft 4acir open tor 
syntoftftidng ftit religtone ideas that might 
crop op to tbe fotare; for, bnmfta mind 
is ever progreesing nod broftdeftimi- 

India to.day is tbe home of alt rtogloaa and 
in otdae to meet the demande of this Sge, 
it looks at if the aame Sri Kritona, ato* 
united the diffbrent aeots and aapeots irithin,lhe 
fold of Hindoiam, oama again aa Sri Raraakrithoa, 
in order to show that the teUgion of the Hlndot 
ia univeraal and has in it tbe moootheltUa yiew 
of the lalamio religioo and the dualtatie 
of the Christitioa religion and eu> easily absoib 
aU the religions in its fold, just ta Sankaia 
made it possible for Buddhism to be abiorbed 
into Hinduiem, 


, tOCCEttniL eOMMEReitL GMini 

are open to enterprisiag young people. 

totUPT Y08MELVEI lY JMWM 
•ATLIBOI’S ACCOUNTANCY 
TRAINING INSTITUTCa 

Traffoid House, Pmscott Rond, 

Port, BOMBAY. 

Recognised As The Most 

Reliable 

Institution for Higher Commerciid Bduoafton. 
(EstabUahed 1924). 
tpfthliMil CttcMsf k| HigUy follttM MH 
TOR BXAHINATIONS CONDUOXEP BY 
The Indian Accountant Board. 

Institution of Certified Fublio Acoountante. 
SSoglish and Indian lasUtnten of Bankets. 

Tbe Chartered Insurance Institute, London, 
toe Oarporatwa of Certified Secreteriea, S^iaod. 
The Institute of Book-keepers, London. 

Ilie London Chambar of Commerce. 

The Ittdiaa Herohente’ Cfoember (Bombey), eto. 

Oral or Postal Tuition. 

TVrite /or Free Pfo^feetm. 
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nn^enttaods 

4te4 M iHrgament—firmness wiih 
etrauitb bebind it, says 
Steed in the Cnntepy?orarv 
ArijMs. * It is trae that the Italian peoj^ie 
a«d the German people do not want war< 
Ifnaeolini knows it; Sitler knows it. 
Bat it is trner that the German and the 
Italian peoples will bovO no say in the 
matter if Sitler and Mnssolin! pash their 
threats to the point of war. Neither the 
ItoliM) nor the German people baa any 
real dislike of' peooefa] ’ oonoeesiona extorted 
^from ns or France by threat of war; and 
every snob oonoession rivets Massolini's and 
Hitler’s bold upon their respective countries. 
Xhe only way to save those countries 
and our own from war is, I am convinced, 
forthwith to show that we will yield 
noUking, nor will we advise France tjp 
yield anything to threat of war; and that 
we take onr stand not on the defence of 
this or that territory or strategic ftosition, 
but on the principle which we have, so 
long trampled nnderfoot—that until lawless 
violence ceases to be the rnle in inter¬ 
national affairs, those who follow this rule 
and spurn both human right and democratic 
freedom, must reckon with onr unflinching 
resistanee. 


With tiie rule of violence we cannot 
nompromiee, nor can we make tear— 
mesaneroding os prudence or appeasement 
—nur oounMllor when we ore bidden to 
'stand smd deliver' oolooies or anything 
liM, Otherwise we shall merit oil the 
civil thsh wffl oome npon ns. Bnt we 
sesd to he tinite olsar in onr minds that 
in srtUmtonding the rate of vhdsnoe and 
orlksd p sdme e , tre dudl he obaUhn^g the 
vssy estsd s B OS of ^e totalitarian systems," 



BBIiIGlGS HI SSSiHdi'. 


tHewf ahoni Bns^ «re id visied 
os ever before. Why ^ l^dstl digoard 
reiigioa, aeks Mr. Boeant Snmis ChaUimiee 
in SMvana Ea^^ataru, OHawers 

oe foilowe;— 


" Bolshevism has attacked reUgion in 
the garb of philanthropy. Hence it is 
that in Bussia olthongh (hurdles are 
destroyed, theatres, biosoopcM and other 
means o^ enjoyment have not been 
prohibited. * 


If it were true that Bueeia has accepted 
philanthropy as the only um of life, 
it would have prevented the large 
expenditure of money on these means of 
enjoyment. As a matter of fact, Bolshevism 
has taken enjoyment of the senses as 
the aim of life and because religion is 
an obstacle to enjoyment, it has declared 
a orneade against religion. It is follow¬ 
ing the path of pleaenre without religion 
and is wading through immorality and 
licentiousness.” 


INDIA IN PEBIODIOALS 


Boovokio PiAKsura K» Irou. By Dr. P. 

S. I.okai»th«i, [The New ReviMr, April 1S39.] 
IiiDux IvnunstoE av Wbsisjih Tbovohi. By 
Dr. Badhinnimud Uoobatji. (Tbs Aryw PsB>, 
April lese.} 

b OoirvKssioR Aunt co im Snm or Hutotrou. 
By Dr, A. S, Altskai, XA. [PnbodcUia Bbante, 
April IM8.1 


CSBISTUK Sduoatiohai. iRsnFBViom nr Iimu. 
By Dr. a. D. Mooltaria XA„ lAj>. [Xbe 
Ibdam Bvvhnr, April Im.l 


Ivnuir Tmomuno*. By Prof. Sri Bau Slianna. 

(The 9Mnti«(li OMtxky. April ItM.] 

ImHA's anMOAXi WsaSms. GMsom sad Ooltaw, 
Maieh 19»»J 

NuMaav SmKKwe m bnxA. tly 0 . S. rasmt. 
[Hamato, aoreh IttS.) 

PannM' fMAxeee. 


Tm lUBuvnwwmr qm _ _ 

IgMgn^Bao Bdiadur K. T. Kiba. 
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Questions of 

WiOt BMBBaBNCT ME4SUBBS 

She Buin itfoiision ia the Bill to 
•mend the eovwnment of India Act 
intarodimed in Ute Souse of Lords on the 
'fith ^April is thus explain^ in a 
New Delhi message: • 

Under Bection 102 of (he Ao(, the Oovernor- 
Oeoeral eoold proohum an emscgenoy and when 
he faaa done (}^ the Omtral Legialatnre would 
have wide and anfettered power to legislate on 
an; eu^eot inoludiog subjeete in the Provinoial 
List. But the teotion leaves unohanged (be 
exeeutive relations between the Central and 
Provinoial Qovemments, The amendment is 
designed to oorrect (his position and to ssoore 
for the Centre essential powers of direotloa and 
control without, however, aiming at any general 
inroad into provinoial powers. 

The amendment proposed consists of 
the addition of a new olanse as Section 
126A to the Act as follows: 

Where a proolamation of emeigency is in 
operation whereby the Governor-General has 
decided that the security of India is threatened 
by war— 

(a) The executive authority of (he Tederation 
shall extend to the giving of directions to a 
ptovinoe as to the manner in which the executive 
authority thereof is to be exercised, and any 
diraotions so given shall, for the purposes of the 
last, preceding section, be deemed to be directions 
given (hereunder, 

^ (6) Aim power of the Federal Legislature to 

make laws mr a ptovinoe with reepeot to any 
matter dtaU include power to make laws as 
rci^ecta a province conferring powers and 
imposiog duties or autborisiiw the conferring 
of powers and the impodtion of duties upon the 
t FedwatioB or offloem and antboritiea of lAa 


Im{K>rtaiice 

THE BAJKOT AWA^ 

Sip Mwirioe Qnttm Chief Jiuttoi of Ioai% 
to whom & the ¥ioerop tefaned i&a 
R*jkot dispute fop Mbltpation. gave bta 
verdict .00. April 

Beferriog to the dooumeiita imder 
dispute. Sir Sfanrioe Dwyer deoUme th«t 
according to them the Thakote Btthffi 
undertook to appoint the penoQli 
commended by Mr. Vrilabhai Patel «td: 
that he did not reserve to himself any 
discretion to reject those of whom lie 
disapproved. 

The Thakore Sahib, says the Ohlsif 
^Justice, was entitled to oritioise the 
recommendations uid to urge their 
reconsiderations but nnless it oonld ho 
shown that any of the pmsons were 
neither servants nor subjects of 
State, Mr. Vallabbai Patel was entitled 
to have the last word. 


.11 “ - “St the sppototaaws of 

ell the merabm of tho committoo is vested ia 
the Thakore Sshib Mono even when (hey SrW 
mcommeirfsd by Mr, PstsL A oommlttee telS 
kind could eosroely obmo into oxietsnee iu anr 
other woy. ^ 


•‘Them is iwthlng inooneieteat betuwtn the 
leeervstion by the nuikora Sahib of tee rkdis 
of appointment and an undwtakiiig by him^ 
appomt a oertain number of pennos who mw 
recommended by snottuvt*' 


With regard to the appointment of the 


Federation as laepects that mattw, notwiGietanding 
that it b one widi reepeot to wldob the 
proviDeial kgialataro also hse power to make laws, 
eto.ato. ■ ; 

At Ule Second Bmtding of the Bitt hi 
the Home of Za^s on April 26, Lord 
Zettsnd tMfoured the Bonee that it waa 
" ehn]^ and eMely a war mcaenre and 
nmhiiig mote".. 


riiairman of the committee, he says that 
the second paragraph of the notification 
of December 26 rMtritm the nqpfoer 
Of membmts (rf the ommuittM to 10 and 
that, therefore, the ohair^aa, whe ie to 
he appointed by Uie ’Siuikatt Sahib, must 
be one of the miil'aot an 
raenthte,'"'' ' 
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tlttaranc^ .Ol! Ae ftay 


♦ -i * 

Dit, UUSaBBIlSBi dN f BOHIBITIOK 
JOr, B. a Uakberiee, ux-a., Head of 
tba Dmwrtsidttt BnglUb, Catentta 

U8iT(»^t}r, Adivered on A|.>>S 8 a pobHo 
teetane nadar (be caption “ Is Pmbibition 
ptaoUoaiUat" In the course of biaspeeob, 
be said; 

We be** come to fceliee the demem done to 
ow; mothertend b; ueing cUmuUate end nerootici 
aed ad ednoeted aad smeduMted, Hindn, Unslnn, 
Sikb. and Ohriwiaa abonld umte to root out 
tide aeO fnm oar tpmUy. ( contend that in 
the fikoe ‘ of the tmlvamef demand «htch exiiU 
for toe iatradootion of proUbition, it a the duty 
of every reqforadbfo Uwlatty to take munediete 
atepe to m a ke thie movement an abeolnte auooem. 
No coaeideration of Um leveoue which may have 
to be eae r lfl ce d ehouid be allowed to loduenoe 
/^ Oovaroment in the deeieioa regarding thn 
vital queetioa. 

Tumiag towuds tbe activities of the 
Oongiese provinoes in favour of prohi¬ 
bition, Dr. Mokberjee observed. 

The sooeeas of the prohibition campaign in the 
different Oongrem provincee ban proved that it ic 
sot at oli neeeaeary to wait and ace if once 
public oidnion can be mobiliced in ite favour. 
How this can be done eucceaafuUy may easily be 
aacertained by reforenoe to the reapective govern- 
ipeats, My experianoe in Madras has oonvfai^ 
me that this can be done. The time hae paaeed 
when prohibition was at the experimeiftal at^. 

Assnring the people who would think 
thsit adoption of prohibition entailed a 
serious lots of revenne, he said; 

This argument of low in revenue ia very 
dangerena on aooount of the temptation it holda 
out to a muabar of paopla who ara led to ovmlook 
the i BimeB ie gains whieh would aeorue to the 
addleta iqr pmUbitioa by. Isgialallon. 

Harsb^ng i^l past experiences of other 
ooontiiM afod their great men, Dr. 


Mnkbetjee went on to say 
Sir Stomp haa ahown that if the money 

apest on dtiok mat diverted to other channels, 
iftMa woSid ha more and batter food for the 


dhASma. addHional dothing and mole . 

S^ an in o r eai a in tba ganaral anvinge of y 
them is en InsouttovarUbla telatiaa between drbk 
aad poverw, ead ofoen between drtnfc, wtacs, and 
UtSMIMli^. 

Ho oeM Smrn tha burden of tovatfam ean 
Sivsr be OMMatod by letaming tbe mos^ lysUm. 
On She oiasr emiS, en in ere ae r la «M tevanue 
fosts OHM g imptoa t Si dti aaso eSn be leohsd for 
eaita wtiin eobswty end jenaaraaM era universal. 
Hba epiteor SseeSb fStWBbsriahi whom an one 
OMteoMi wtMtt of bMiag aa o prddUtlmi taaok 


it wmUi rsoiBadiOriOg, Ha bgl an 

•ncbaater’s waad «M os^ 4iW«f Jk nw dav 
Urn derire for atrong MAi 
what oh^ea we should sdf^ tie S 3 nw see our 
taxaUocTiMuced by mS& MMSTIn rye^ 
we should see our jaifai end yWImsst •Soot 
emptf ; we should see more mo oivecl to twelve 
moaw than are coosumed ia « eetmtay of bitter 
savage war; we should tranafona the whole 
nountry. Let ua not thiidc that i^mt is true of 
Engbuid u not true of our ooontiy. 


Dr. Mukherjee, oolieoting reports on 
Prohibition activities in tbe Oongrsss 
provinces, remarked flnaliy that tbe social 


and moral,effects of prohibition bad been 
remarkable, the position of women and 


children among working olasses in particular 
had substantially improved. 


CHAMBERLAIN ON BRITISH POLICY 


Mr. ChamberlaiD, speaking in the House 
of Commons on April 8, reiterated British 
support to Poland and declared that it was 
“ a tremendous departure from anything that 
this eountry had undertaken and oonsti 


tnted, if not a new epoch, a new point 
in their foreign polioy." 

If Folsod were threatened, I have no doubt 
that the Polish people would resist. lu that case, 
the deidaration means that France and ourselves 
would immediately come to her assistenoe 


Qerman assuiances have now been flung to the 
winds That is the new foot wbioh hae oomple 
toly deetaoyed confidence and forced tbe Bntish 
Qovemment to make a great d^iarture, I am not 
asserting that a German chaileoge has been 
made ciBoiany, but it is no exaggeration to say 
that public opinion throughout the whole world 
has faaea profoundly shocked and alarmed This 
country b nnitod from end to ond m the eonvic- 
tion tiiat we must make our poeition olear asul 
unmistokslfle whatever may be the resulta. 

There is no threat to Germany so long ac 
Oermany b a good neighbour. I am no more a 
man of war to-day than I was in Septomhar. I 
have no iatootioa aad no dcaire to treat the 
great Otaman paopb osbarwbe than I wonid have 
our own peo)^ taeatod biw. I was looking 
forward with aUNMu bopca to the result of tbe 
trade dieeiisMoas, but ewBdeaoe so grievously 
shaken b not sssBy ristoriil. 


If tbb Qsnnaa polioy ware punuad, P^ag wonli 
not be Utaoofy country in danger. We weleom 
the oo.aptcatnii of any oountiy, ohatoVer “ 
iatamai Syatastt of geveromant, not in 
but bt » reetatoase to eggresstoa. 



qaattio^ Avitb iMtftkmlw 
to iib« kltoi^tms hr Hodim 
Iwuitoto ngtt^iss the «o>i»lled 
“fjrntoMiw’* o( HosUin minotiUea ia tb« 
of « rigoronilr worded itatomeiii 
Mr. 8. Sotraunartbi, Mr. 

Setyemortlii enggeels that the Premiers 
of all OongreiB Proviooes ebootd issne a 
oategorioal joint statement regarding the 



-TAX 

Ah .tot'««i'itoj';P^M,'«bh8eleot 
whhA'exMBii^' :iAto'MadraaSidee' 

XiiX: ittiia jto togmrt^r^ 

BiU anbri^tiallr eniMm^ thoagh wttit » 
few dianges inoorpoinAM itt the light of 
tile eHmiaatioB. Zhe rata .mnaina tha> ' 
same, namely, i per haet. Oft tamovw, hnV 
this perosatapi U dl 

tamorer esoeeding pw anmiai 


Mnsljim Leagoe allegations ard “ proving 
that there is no basis for •these wild 
allegations made deliberately to foment 
ooihmanal hatred”. 

I wflAt to invite the attention of the people 
and of the Qovenuneata th this country to the 
■peeclm of these gentlemen whioh read by ignorant 
people are calculated to incite them to violence; 
such phrases as 'fitting with coats off,’ ‘going 
down dying,* reminding them of * their past 
aohievenMate in conquering India ’ and such apjMals 
to passion and prefudme are bound to result, as 
contemporary events show, in riots and disturbanoes. 

The law is no respecter of persona and 1 think 
tlMt if law and order are to be enforced, the 
tallest must be taught tlmt the extent of their 
tallness is the extent of their responsibility. This 
appeal is sot^^ht to be enforced by continual 
assertions in spite of the continual contradictions 
of so-called ‘oppression’ of Muslim mhiorities iu 
the Congress provinces. 

“ The perpetoaUon of separate electorates 
is not only a danger to demooi^tic 
government but is also becoming a danger 
to peacefal government of any kind. 

This problem must be solved on a provincial 
basis aiM joint electorates should be introduced 
whecever possible with the consent of the 
minoritiee oonoerned and with reservation of seats 
for minoritiss on a just and generous scale. 

In this connection we mast add that 
Hindu oommnnalists are no less to blame 


the seooi^ sM>f |Ui« to Bg. 

ha^ng be^ oUmiimted. DoaUra 
turnover is less than Bs^ lOiOOO wt!V pay 
Es. 5 per mensam, a redodtlna of Bi« It 
per year, and one which brioip their 
paymentito a Sgnr* more nearly I peroMlt 
The Bill as revised epeoiftei the goods 
vrhidi it ie proposed to exempt from iti 
operation either wholly Or partisHy. 
Stocks and shares, seoorities, bolIiOli, MttOB 
and yarn, and handwoven oloth told by 
persons dealing in them exolosiytdy are to 
be exempt from liability to pay the' tei. 
Hides cod skins are to be taxed at oao 
stage only. Another category Of goods 
whioh will receive specif treitomaBt. is 
wholly mannfaotored goods OEporttid to 
places outside the Province. In their oaso, 
provision is made for a SO per oent. rebate. 

PBOHIBITION IN C. P. 

The second anniversary of tiiS totrodnotion 
of Provincial Antonomy ip the Cntted 
Provinoet in March 81 was marked by the 


tiian the Mnslim oommnnaliste extenuon of Prohibition to four more 


and it H the*duty of all frieod* of poaoaM and 
otdend piognM m this ooantry to pot a stop to 
tbb violant huitemeat on the psH of 
Shodn and Muslhn, wbo ought to know botsOr. 
to tide false and malieioiis prapagooda of 
‘(^nosaioa* of mhunltiw in the Oongioss 
pravlncas and to thb fhntsistio demand of 
vivtse^og the oonatry. : 

1 ^apfsMd to the baot Maida of both oommind- 
ttoi to adjaat: their diOONdOiM in {waoefht and 
hanoiinabhi. waya and t^toVO ,me fseodim of 
iadia, addoh lo the omsiDim oifajaoUya of the 
rnngiaai and the Hiulin I.aBgtia.” 


diatriota in the province; Bijnmr, Bnnsflto, 
Farmkbabad, and Jatmpnr. The totiA isoia 
of these dtotrieta is g,6M sgoaro milss 
witii a total popnlatiM it 8,9t9,tiik ’ 

Msd Uaiapntl lUstriats oovi^^ 
8,892 sgoare mitos - with a Topnlatioa 
of 1,810,111 wore deefawod "dry” hi 
April 1988. ■ • 



1^ SAfSO'S WABNINO 
U« ooDTjQWtieB Addrew to 0ia 
baiBinl# Sif Taj Babodor Sapra 

totdt oooBiitoB to taoUe tbe proUam (MC 
edooatton ia India in a rea^atio manuto. 
" Wliito rdigion and poliiaoa divide todiair 
Into neeMma, and aocantnate tbe aoerbitieB 
; opinion," be aaid, “the paranit of 
oommon ooltiue tonda to unite na and 
aofton (boae aoorbitiea." That ia the 
key-note iitf bis addteaa. 

Dnemplojmiant awaonc the educated and 
discipline among tbe atndenta—ttro topics 
of immediate intereat in tbe country— 
j^aged bia attentioa. He would have 
onr education in tbe three stages— 
primary, secondary, and university—^reorga¬ 
nised to suit the conditions of each area. 

Stressing the need for discipline, he 
d^reoated tbe methods of the factory in 
^ Bohool room. 

Youm nan bav* gut to reoogniM—and mutt 
be made to reoogntt^tlwt there ia no affinity 
betwean a univaraity and an induMtial oonoam, 
and a atrika againat tbe university or i^iflat tbe 
teadben ia, in my Judgment, a atrika against 
knowledge, culture, and good manners. * 

But, even worse than the ordinary strikea are 
the hunger-atrikee retorted to by some young 
men to enforce tbeir will or tfaair judgment 
against the will and Jiidgmoit, of ihosa who are 
ia authority over them. 

It k hardly nooessory to draw attention 
to thd svpositeneas of these remarks 
to the situation in more than one 
univarkty to India. 

TBAOHmO OF HINDUSTANI 
Tbe Madrat Government have decdded 
.to < totoodiMk oompnlaory teAcbtog bf 
S^adnstasi in one bondred more abebnduy 
.saheels to different parts of tbe SnsdSenoy 
to tbn ysM 1888-40. It will be iwmem- 
besai. thiA tbs ootnpnlamry toaiffttot of 
’tito..>laikgito|S’'wak'flnt. introdnosd by. toe 
Goyamnuirt toat year in a gcmv of one 
bundrsd aamdtoy sebitoto, ' v 


Sir G. 8. Bajpsi, 

Government of India to ^e SejpSrbomit 
of Bdnoation, Health and Laadsi aumti^ 
np toe toeeis of bis Ctmvooatton 
address to toe . Delhi Univmrsity to tosse 
words: 

The quest of palUdoal sod aooaoodo power is 
both an urge of human nature and a nsnsisiijr 
of oivilixanon. Bighth' used, it is not toaOMt 
It is evil on^ whw direotad to ewteil jka'a' 
legitimate fie(dom or oomipt his will. omx 
of the matbsr, tbarefore, ie bow power, he it 
poiitio&l or aoonomio, it need. It miitt seek to 
aeaure to every citizen the fuOeet scope for 
eelf.expreeaion. 


Sir Girja said that power was one of 
those words for which few people could 
find a oonoise definition. Broadly, it may 
be described as an ability to prodnoe an' 
intended effect. ' . 


Aoton'a phrase —tbrnt all powar oatrapts~waa too 
wide to be true. It was not the posssation of power, 
but tbe use to which power waa pot that deter¬ 
mined its morality. The jpolitioal power of tbe State, 
based on the ooueeut of the governed, waa not 
only obieotionabie but easential for human progress. 


He emphasized that, in its origin, the 
power of both the democratic and 
totalitarian State may be popnlar. 

But the methods that duped or destroyed one’e 
freedom of ohoice would rob secant of all title to 
that name and only oonvert it into an uneasy maak 
for what was in reality oosicioo. Judged by tbs 
teat ths purpose to wfainh totahtarian power was 
put, it&Ued to satisfy any rational moral standard, 
what aotiou eaid of absolute power was true 
hiatoriaaily of all axparimsnte in domination. Where 
the toffividual waa looked upon as the means to 
an end and not an eiidia fahnaal^ the power of 
the State turned into fyraony. 

Sir G. 8. Baiphi nest addfessed himself 
to toe abestom as to wbat should be toe 
true atm to powsv of toe State. Tbe 
answM was, be said, atoipie. 

The idasl aim of aadi.. power muat be to 
•eeuM to oeeb individoai tbo fuUaat oppottnidty 
for B^-mucoi^^XIm^linmO pnrpoM of man 
ia man hfanssK. IBiO power of the Stats mizit, 
ttortmm to vhe mmk sid ‘wife .Bia liberty of the 
iodividaal, ■■■■ V,: ■ .....i;, ■ 



•CBB V. N. at Q. BANS 




IroMANB chiAHc iob UAiimNANos: 

A CUM vt i^Uwtie intorert oune op 
bttfora llr. JostiM KrishiiMwami Iyengar 
at tibe UadiM High Oonrt. It waa that 
of a girl wife iU-teeat«d by her, hosband. 
la hia leanted joagment. Hie Lordship 
punted oat when ill-treatment of a wife 
amoonte to legal oroelty. In allowing 
the woman’s claim for maintenance, 
His Lordship observed: 

Tliii*is a vwy uofortuiMte mm. JIVithin le« 
than a year of ths marnage, the quairol* bstween 
the bnaboad and the wifO. which Hem to have 
eteeted ahnoat immediately, oame to a bead 
reattlting in aepatatioii, followed aoon after by the 
snit for maietenanoe. Both the oourte below 
have oonooired in rejecting the claim hoping at 
the aame tune that a reoonoibation would 
take pbwe. 

Bat the gulf widened and reoonoiliation 
became impossible. The respondent would 


The Fritrjr BoomU dumissed the 
appeid died by ihe «i-lHrectors of thb 
Travanoore Hattonal and Qailon Baidi 
(in liquidation) agidast the judgment of 
the Madnu High Qoort regarding the 
legality of the extradition warrant. 

In pursuanoe of an order issned by the 
Chief Presidenoy Magistrate at Madtae 
on warrants issued by the Besident. 
Madras Btatea, Trivandrum, Messrs E. 0. 
Mammen Mapillai, 0. P. Uatthen, E. idl^ 
Bapen and K. V. Tergbese, sx-Direotors 
of the Travanoore National and Qnilen 
Bank, Ltd., were sent in custody and 
escort, on April 4, to Trivandrum where 


not have the appellant except on one 
condition, namely, that she should be a 
complete slave to his will in everything. 

The appeUuii'e errors were thoM of a girl snfe, 
too youog to understand life and too in- 
expeneooed to realise the probable coasequenoes 
ot her husband s displeasures. 

The ill tieatment end chastisements to which 
the respondent subjected her were the result of 
a Httled conviction that a husband has the 
right to apply physical violence and mfiiot 
corporal punishment on a wife who does not 
conform to his wishes even in matters of dress 
or other equally non essential pariiculnrt. It may 
be desirable that the wife should, as far as 
possible, yield to the husband and conduct 
betself aooordmg to bis tastes. But I cannot 
agree that eithw her omission to accept bis 
dictates m matters which do not affect the purity 
of her character or her conduct towards him 
so long oe it does not degenerate mto positive 
misbehavioar Justifies ths husband's infiicting 
physical punishmmt. Neither can it wi^rant her 
DMig OMt off without even the right to be 
maintained by him. 

Her dvil rights, in this regard, ere oot 
forMted by any and evaty act of insubordination 
evon tiiough it be but vonisd or loaonaeqiwiitial. 
ffodgad by this teat, wbioh I eonsidor is the only 
proM test, I bold thot tiie sppdlant has not 
W oar oooduet forfeited her right to maintaoaaoe. 
The ooorte below have emd in not paying due 
regard to the age and mexptrieacs of Uw 
aigio l lo n t nor did they take oote of the wrong 
mentality dispi»ed hy tha res ponde nt whldi wm 
the oaUM of we iU-treetment and the mmblas 
that fbliowad. 


they are coder State ouetody while the 
^oaee against them is proceeding. 

•PEOSBODTINQ OPPICERS 
The Madras Oovernment have ordered 
that, as an experiment, proseoutiog Police 
Officers in the Mofnssil he replaced by 
Advocates. The experiment wilt be tried 
for some time in five districts, one of 
them being Malabar. The proseoating 
Police Officers in those districts will be 
reverted to exeoative police work. 

The scheme, it is nnderstood, will be 
extended to other districts If the expeid^ 
ment ie snooessfol. 


HIGH COURT POE BIND 
A resolntion nrging the GoTerameot of 
India to convert the Jndioii|l CommiSeioner'e 
Coart at Ewraohi into a High Conrt in 
Sind' wae paeeed at a largriy ,atoeaAed‘ 
meeting of Bind Bar Association. 






mmuBLBr 

.. j - ot «B tatorwitiM 
,miltil$ li 4w' " onrrant imne of «bo 
Ji tofcWW X 8m^- It wiU be romembated 
IW tlu eve of hie hietorio Bijbet 
■fIMi KUbetme Oeadbi, ia tbe coone of 
• etatomeat, sud: 


A biwiAi of nroiali* dtoIcM mo to njr raot. 
(opoeWly whoa I om in ony woy oooaootad with 
thO ontbor of «bo hrooeh, and if it ooot my lifb, 
vdiioh oflor nil ot tho 0 |P of 70 hat no inaoianoe 
valoo,^ I thali moot wiliii^ly givo it in order to 
Mottto due {aorfomonoo of a eaerod and ulomn 
promlao. 


To bio oovntrymen tbe life of Gondbiji 
U mTolnable, nad Indio oannot think of 
%ay oeaeeament of the voioe ot Gondfaiji’e 
life in terms ot money. Bat the qaestion 
of on insnronoe policy on tbe life of 
Gondbiji con be disoassed from on 
impersonol, ecientiflo point of view. Tbe 
Jnturanoe World requested an eminent 
Aotnory (Fellow) to osoertain tbe preminm* 
ot which 0 policy ooald be iesned on 

Gondhiji'e life. Here is the quotation;— 

0 

Normal mortality ahovo ago TO years. 

« 

Aoeording to Oriental expetienoe iVaidyanathan) 
aotnal deaths about 105'4 per cent, of deaths 
expected by OM (S) Table. Normal mortality 
above age TO has been assumed to be OM (5) 
with S years added to the age. 

Gondhiji’e Blood Bressuie—Systolio 160 m.m. 

Oiostoko SO mm. 

Normal „ » Systolic about 137 m m. 

Diastolic about 87 m.m. 

Departnta &om Normal Diastolic + 3 mm. 

„ II II BysioUc 4 23 mjn. 


Iham a table published by Hunter in J. I A. 
Vol. liXV p. 78 (the data collected from tbe 
ssperisnoe wNew YorkUfe 1823-32) in the case of 
above depeeturee from normal blood pr essure the 
ratio of aotnal to expected deaths would be 132 
per cent. The exparienoe at the Ustropolltao 
w Hew Vorit (188t-31) #viag tbe deportares from 
average SyMoUcB. B. gimthe ratio of tbe aotuat 
to eaQwoted deaths as 14S per ooot. 


__eaNySnaTto'expected dao^ would M about 

am. 

the premium tor a 10 years' Double 
^.atraaee (sum aaswad Bs. 1.000 on 
^lOO Oh survival) conaa to Be. SOS-6-0, 

IWBilsaB ler the same age being 



INBHS&HOB -tMa > 

(Molhl BM bh«d nuila 

Igr tb« GovenuiMRit of In^ tlbiM tho 
loimnooe Act ipf 1986 sbAU ome into 
force ea &e tot lolyi IBf^. 

Tte Xnonmnoe Amendment Act (1989) 
bed been duly passed by the Central 
Aesembiy and tbe Ocnnoil of State, and 
it received the assent of tbe Governor- 
General on tbe Seth March 1988. 

The prcAisions made by the Select 
Committee of the Centrsd Aesembiy were 
dniy*incorporated in tbe Act. No material 
change has been made thereafter. 

Tbe revised Draft Bales under tbe 
Insnranoe Act, 1988, have been pnblished 
in New Delhi on the let April, 1989. 

The moat important changes in the 
revised draft sxe: 

(l) Bale 4 in the original draft 
regarding definition of Insaranoe bnsiness 
transacted in India has been entirely 
deleted. 

(9) Begarding election of policyholders' 
Directors, 

(а) the minimnm qaaliflcation is 
fixed as holding policies of Bs. 2,000 in 
companies of over five years’ standing 
and Bs. 1,000 in other cases, 

(б) the meeting for election can be 
convened by pablishing notices in news¬ 
papers or by sending same by post to 
every policyholder. 

(e) votes may be given either 
personally or by proxy. 


INDIAN SlNTBSPHIBBl ABBOAD 
Some Indian Idfe olBoes have extended 
their opeiattOns ontsida India, mostly in 
Britieb Bast AfriOa, Ceylon, and Straits 
Battlemente. Tbe total new soma aesnred 
by these oftoea ont^de India in 1986 
amonoted to jte. 1,80,00,000 yielding a 
preminm income of Be. 11,00,000. 





ttt ■attifyaoa'teHSkt vrotMtlon 
to 4lto wgur, vivmt '’^rtM-pnip. ud 
nucMriam cdilsiide laftiUtriM at laik^ 

Jm ntmi to 0t« firrt, toe GoTeraiiamt 
pn^oMS to &t to6 emoBot of proteeUoa 
aooorded to toe lAdira eager indaetoy for 
a period of two yeere from April 1, 1989 
to March 81,1941. Doriog this period the 
OoTeroment proposes to impose the present 
proteotire doty less 6 annas per owt. 

The Goremment agrees with the Tariff 
Board that it is necessary to continne the 
protection to the paper industry, hot it 
has not found it possible to accept the 
Board's oonclnsions rfith regard to the 
measnre of protection. The Ooverament 
also considers that no case has been made 
out for the continued protection of woodpnlp. 

' In regard to magnesium chloride, the 
Oovernment has decided to impose a doty 
of 18 annas per owt. 

TRADE BETWEEN JAPAN AND INDIA 

The trade balance which was faronrable 
to India to the extent of 27,600,000 yen 
in 1987 went in favour of Japan to the 
extent of 10,800,000 yen, states the quarterly 
report of the Indian Government Trade 
Commissioner in Japan for the period 
July to September 1988. As compared 
with 1987, exports showed a decline of 
4S'8 per cent, and imports of 68'4 per cent. 

Indian rubber and guttapercha, which 
accounted for imports valued at 87,400 yen 
during the last quarter, disappeared 
altogether from the foreign toade accounts. 
Oil-cake met with a similar fate, wherMe 
imports of beans and peas, which in toe 
oorreaponding quarter at 1986 and 1987 
were valnad at eewrly a mSlion pew, ware 
reduced to negligible pn^wtions. 



WM ' toe ' ^ Atousiittoi r 

meetoNl ta toe ItodfM Bcohamie 
tion. ProfettMs (MT ItoMinttica and WIMto 
leading huidnettmeii In toe dtp par1dei(Nttlll 
in toe disonuion. Anumg toe sp^me 
won; Dr. P. J. Itoomee, Dr. P. 8. 
iMdcanatoan and Mr. T. S. Doraissrami 
Aiyar besidn Mr. T. T. Krisbnamaohari, 
K.LA., and ,Mr. E. J. Oleatus of Messrs. 
Tata and Company. Bao Bahadur O. A. 
Natesan pnsided. 

"I claim that all sales taxes ne iiy 
injurious and that even certain salto 
taxes which are regressive in incidtoee 
may be justifiable in the peculiar situation 
facing ns here to-day," said Dr. P. J, 
Thomas, Professor of Bconomles, Madras 
University, who iniated a discussion. 

» 

A warning that the new tax would 
inoresM production costs was uttered by 
Mr. K, J. Cleetns of the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce. He added toot 
the oonseqnent inability of employers to 
meet the demands for increased wages 
would lead to industrial and social unrest 
and accentuate the tension between capital 
and labour. 

Both the academic and practical Issues 
involved in the turnover tax were 
discussed at some length, while Economists 
and businessmen put their respective osan 
with vigour and trenchancy and continued 
to differ. 

Bao Bahadur G. A. Natesnu, who 
presided, said if they idl belillp in 
prohibition as being in the best interests 
of the country, toi9 tobuld support the 
tax, particularly as they ware unable to 
suggest an alteraative acceptable to aU. 


900 I Wcmieii^r'^age 


LBOISMI^ WOMBM 
fhi Bwu, to. a B*i*gopataohMUw. 
Pramin, |^twii3tS amt a meei^g held at 
Fan^aW ^tordena, Bgtnore, nnder ^e 
aaipiiwe oi the Madras Conetitaeecy of 
the <4K-Iadia Women's Conference oi 
iiiuA 

Speaheia at the Cooterenee pleaded for 
legialatioQ to seonre varions rights for 
womMi. inotidhlg right of inheritance for 
Bied% woniiAi for the abolition of 
polygam^i tito prevention of begging in 
poblio places and establishment of homes 
for beggws, and the opening of more 
eforserp scibools to spread education, 

The Premier said the beggar problem 
could not be solved unless its economic 
causes v«re removed. He thought that 
it was impossible to educate all children 
in nursery schools, and he regarded these 
sohools more as centres giving knowledge 
to women to bring np children. Begarding 
legislation to abolish polygamy, he, said 
that public opinion should be educated 
to secure obedienoe to law. 

HINDU WOMEN’S BIGHTS 
The betttrai JLssemMy accepted without 
a divMon Dr. Deshmnkh’s amendment to 
Mr. Qegde’s. resolution regarding the 
portion of women under existing laws, 
MooffimsnfUog the appointment of a 
oommlthee oonsisting of a ohairmui and 
six others, of whom not less Mma fonr 
ihisU he nen*ofBoiala and of whop one 
at least shall be a woman, to repmrt on 
tiW r^orms which are neoesnry for 
onislihipp ^ right of Hindn woman to 
ni&liM and maintenance, and leglalative 
maHarmf r najsa^^ to gin ^eot to 
•ndh refj^mm''' , 


» AD7IOB , 

Sia Hon. to. G. J. Yamir, Mjah hliion 
Mfnistar. addressing idle giris of A. JiflHa'a 
College, Mangalore, on April Hk odMlMtat 
none of them shonld imagiip she .iQie Mie 
prettiest and wisest star on the horison of 
this planet and exhorted them to wear 
khaddar and boy madetki. . 

"Wbat I have observed in the world is 
that a woman intoxicated by pride and 
self-conceit is more ditoolt to dwd edtii 
than a mao intoxioated by aioohid.* By 
preacbing and practislpg the gOmet the 
simple life and plain living with or without 
high thinking, we hope to bring abont an 
nnoonscions, silent revolution on the social 
and economic side of our society.” 

Mr. Yarkey passed on to observe: '' 

The prineipie of the dignity of human labour 
ii eeaentially a Christian oonoeption os we see 
from the pest history, of the world. It is a laok 
of this prinoiple among the ingredients of the 
present system of education that malm parents 
and husbands sometimes feel sorry for some 
of the effeots of modem eduoatfon on the 
modem girl. 

It is to oounteroot this evil that our great 
national leader, Mahatma Oondhi, has suggested Us 
novel system of education bts^ on the sound 
pedogogioal principle of learning, by doing now 
popun^ known os the Wordha Sobme of 
Education. 

BOMBAY WOMEN’S COBP8 
Steps towards tbe preparation of a 
register for the formation of a women’s 
organisation to be called the Bombay 
Women's Auxiliary Corps of the Indian 
Bed OrosB Sooiety, which will function 
in Bombay in times "*01 emerg«aoy, have 
been talcea by the Bombay brantib of 
the Indian Bed Cross Sooiriiy. 

HU Excellenoy t3w Qbvornor, Presidoat 
of the Bombay hanimb. has given cottariit 
for tfae ' formstimi at suph an organiMtibu.^ 
Tbs wlu^ tehema is being worited bat 
by ihb BtHUhSiy htanoh, whi^ is Weriing * 
in co-iqwratiua tits St. Jcdsn't’ 

Amhelanee Brigade. 







’ KiataiB nowfl vMoh 

IbdiK 7. 3, itim Imm bMB M^lMted , 
FHaUaai of tbe Smpire Prew union on 
^ notion Star Bodnrkk Jones nt the 
Union’e wsnewi neettef. 

Iilojor Aetori refuring to the fortii- 
ooning aotivities of tike Union, pointed 
ont tbnt thii ^eor'e onnoal oonfereooe in 
Jane wonld provide e more ambitione 
programme than of recent years. The 
flonferenoe wonld diacnes the relationship 
between the tiorernment and the Preu. 

• ABSSIfBI<T FBBBS OAI.I 1 BBT 

The Hon. the President of the Central 
Legislative Assembly has reoonstifnted 
the Press Oallery Committee for the 
year 1889 as follows:— 

Mr. C. N. Sen, CB.E., Chairman; 
Mr. J. W. Collins, Mr. B. Shiva Bao, 
Mr. A. S. Iyengar, Mr. I. Jebn and 
Mr. Mohammad Jafri: members: and 
Mr. P. D. Sharma: member and secretary. 

THB LONDON MBBCnET 

The “ London Mercury ’’ has ceased to 
exist and its rights become merged in “ Life 
and Letters To-day,” a magazine founded 
by Mr. Desmond MacCartby a few years 
ago and now in other bands. Sir John 
Square, the founder of the " London 
Meroory,” who made it, among other 
things, the vehicle for the younger poets 
of Bngland, gave up the editorship four 
and a half years ago, and Mr. B. A. Scott- 
James when he took charge maintained 
the early standards of the " Mercury ”. 

DB. BCNHAN BAJA 

Dr. C. Eunban Baja, Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit in the University 
of Midras, has been elected President of 
the San^rit Section at the session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference to be 
held at Hyderabad in December 1989. 

SIB JADDNATH BABXAB 

The Oovemment of In^ have re-. 
mHXdnted Sir Jadunath Sartear as an 
ordinary member of the Indian Historical 
Commissioa for a fnriher period of three 
yean with eSeet fr^ the Marcb, 1819. 

M 



db ZASB DB. BAB DATAIi 
Dr, SEar Dayal, iaa., (London) 
who went to the United States hwt 
October for « short visit and to help h> 
m^niae tike fiftii World PwtitaMMBt tit 
Bsligioas of the Weeld Psliewship (tf 
Faiths, sttddMly petseB a«er in hie sleep 
from a heart attaedr on Mandi 4, 1989. 

Har Dayal ori^eally in 1911, 

though before that IM wet taown in 
India and bad Impreesed people by hie 
remarkable inttiligenoe. In 1911, he left 
India for America where he orgontand the 
Qadhur Party, which aimed, it is stated, Ot 
overthrowing the State by revolotioti. It 
was on account of his oonnsotion with thil 
Party that he was prohibited from 
entering India. Since the War, hoWovot, 
his ideas changed, and since iMt ^ 
lately, when permission had been ohtaintS|s 
he bad been mtiiing oooasionti attempts 
to obtain an amne^y from tbe Qovem- 
ment of India. 

SIB W. BOOTH OBAVBDT 
The Hon. Sir Walter Booth-flravely it 
appointed Acting Governor of Burma 
•daring the absence of Sir Archibald 
Coobrane, who has been granted leave of 
absence for argent reasons of private 
affairs, for four months with effeot from 
July, 1989. 

Sir Walter Booth-Gravely is CooneeUtir 
to the Governor and is on leave ia 
England at present. 

THB IiATB UAHABAJA OB BANT08B 
The esteem in which the late Maharaja 
Sir Manmatha Nath Boy Chowdhury til 
Santosh was held in Bengai. found 
expression in tbe Bengal Legislative 
Assembly when all sections of the Houee 
paid tributes to his services to the oonotry. 

Tbe House stood in solemn silenee as 
a mark of respect to his memory, and it 
was resolved to send a message Of 
oondolenee to bis family. 

SIB HA8SAN 8UEBAWABDT 
The Marquess of Zetland, Seorstary of 
State for India, has appointed LieutBlaat 
Colonel Sir Hassan ^brawardy, O.B. 11 ., 
m bis Adviser nntiw Section 978 of the 
Government of India * Ant, 1986, in 
■oocession to Sir Abdut Gadir whose term 
of ofSoe expires oh jQly 1989. 




IQDtQUi DBOBSS 

.Vbt mofum tsAde by (he Medici 
OehMtt o{ la the metier «t obtain* 
lag NoigidliaA lor ladian tnedioal degtami 
hr fare^ mMatries wai meotioeed 
Ifaj^'^baani B. W. C. Brad^ld in 4w 
praMRttial addrees at the eiereoth eesiioti 
Of UlO Oooaoil, which oonoladed its 
twe*^ aitting recently. 

Che Ooniudl decided to reoogoiee the 
U. B. B. B. degree of Andhra Univereity 
and to h(dd a farther inspection of the 
Medio^ Cotlege. Vreagapatam, at the end 
d[ two years with special reference to 
the progress of the extensions and 
improvements whidi (he Conncil considered 
mseessary so as to place the facilities for 
tKbohiBg on a more satisfactory basis. 

LiDT DUPPEBIN HOSPITAL 

A high tribnte to the bnmanitarian 
work that is being carried on by the 
Lady Dufferin Hospital was paid by Lady 
Beid In opening (he new bnildiog of the 
Hoepital in Amheret Btreet, Oalontta. 

Bnflt at a ooet of nearly Bs. 6,80,000, * 
the building is designed in accordance 
with the modern style of architecture, 
with strongly marked horizontal Unde. 

With the opening of the new La^y 
Dnftwin Hospitid by Lady Beid, a further 
etep was taken in affording medical relief 
to (he women of Bengal. 

The enterprise is another of the important 
resnlts of the snooess attained in Bengal 
by the organiaere of the Silver Jubilee Fund. 

TGBBBOnLOaiS ASSOCIATION 

Inangneating the Tnberouloeie Assooiation 
India at Mew Delhi, Her Bxeellenoy 
the karohioness of Linlithgow said tihat 
it was with a feeling of pride and 
^»titnda that she addreesed thmn. pride 
at the partiid aohievament of bw hopes 
0 ^ gMtitode for the help she had 
noelved from idl ever India. 

^ said pwrtlal beoanae she had idmed 
nfc, h, iwmr snm than the amenet of 
«i]|iar ilk I* collected so iar. The 
tnM hawgrtaiiit sssnlt of hse appeal had 
hsisa t^ljjHtnaiMtt eetahlhhawnt of ke 
llMvlnSd Mil lNaa ase ad at iiw m. 


Wi0am 

PAT nr ©EOT ^ 

You can get along wt& vety titito ikt, 
says Seienee Seiviee. An experlssstiit has 
been reported in which a man lirei for 
six months on a diet containing rnoly two 
grams of fat per day. Two gMnhs is 
equivalent to ahoqt seven-bnodrsdilM Ot 
an ounce—a mighty small speok of batter. 
Surprisingly this man felt no fatigne. 
The rest of his diet, however, was very 
carefully planned. An ordinary fet-laeking 
diet snob as was eaten in Bnropean 
countries during the World War, resnlts 
in premature hunger, lowered energy* and 
reduced capacity to work. 

The average odnlt* shonld eat about 
one-third of his daily calories as fat. 
Margarines or processed vegetable fats 
give better value for the money than 
butter, but ordinarily lack the vitamins 
A and D which batter snpplies. 

HEALTH AND THE PEET 

The wise woman who considers foot 
comfort important- to health is careful in 
her choice of shoes. Shoes have to be 
strong enongh to protect and naturally 
shaped otherwise they hamper movement. 
To force a normal foot into an abnormal 
shoe is to ask for (rouble. 

When the big toe is pressed out of line 
and against the others, the inner support 
of the forefoot is removed and the ankle 
ie allowed to cave inward thus destrojing 
the line of balance. Pains in the arch, 
the ankle, the knee, the hip as well ns 
backache are the result. The foot itself 
rebels and develops corns, bnnione, ingrow¬ 
ing toe-nails and similar deformities. 

INFANT MOBTALITT IN BOMBAY 

The death-rate at Chowpatty, Malabar 
Hill and other arietooratio localities is 
nearly hidf the death-rate obtaining in (ho 
bnmMer parts of (he city like Dmerkhadi, 
Farei and Byotdla. 

" Infant mortal% toe the same localities 
shows a ratb of pwrly one to six, as 
many as 8^ ohildraa dying oat of 
every 1000 boro in one-room tonemento. 
Dieeaaea like taberoaloeie and paenmonia 
are almost exolnsivety oonfin^ to the 
overcrowded looaUties,” observed Mr. 8. V. 
Berutekar k * leoeot ditouBBioo. 




• ^ UtOUXt BASK 

A proBti Bt. 48.000 taOre than in 
tb« Bmiow year, a OirjOend ot 10 
pw nest., fqmer aocmeataUnn of the 
BaaervO and'other Fnode, new branches 
in Pndokottah, Qoiloa and Entobakonam, 
the tranri^ocmation of the Bangalore 
Oaatoniaent snb-offioe into a foil-fledged 
brancfli and the eetabliehinent of a branch 
at Xanuko, and more town branohes~ 
these are some of the featores of the 
worUng of the Indian Bank Ltd. as 
reveided at the 82Qd annoai general 
meeting of afaareholders, held on Maroh 4, 
This record ie partionlarl^ striking in 
view of the fact that 1888 was 4n unosnally 
trying year for Soi^ Indian bankiag. 

TB£ INOO-CABMATIC BAMS 
Before Mr, Justice Gentle, at the 
Madras High Court, an application bad 
been preferred on behalf of %r. E. N. 
Guruswami of Bangalore, a creditor and 
shareholder of the Indo-Carnatio Bank, 
Ltd., for the winding up of the Bank, 
on the allegation that the Bank bad 
■failed to pay a sum of at least Rs, 8,000 
by way of interest for over 21 days ' 
after demand. After hearing counsel on 
either side. His Lordship was of the 
opinion that the Bank should be wound 
up and passed orders accordingly. 

GOLD IN GOJAHAT 

According to the THmes of India, gold 
has been discovered in what are claimed 
to be paying quantities over a wide area 
in Gujarat, and a company is shortly to 
be formed to exploit the discovery. 

The paper says that it is believed that 
the Government of Bombay may take an 
interest in the oompany, and a plant will 
be established within three years. 

OENTBAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
The net profit of the Central Bank of 
India, Ltd., for the year ended December 
81, 1088, subject to audit, including Rs. 
8,67,514-10-1 brought forward from last 
year’s account, amounts to Rs. 86,27,061-7-9. 

UONEF-LENDINO 

The Madras Government intend to 
introdnoe legislation as soon as possible 
in regard to money-lending and money¬ 
leaders, indoding pawnbrokers. 


maaxsa or niDiAir rtuvwkn 
Qmm Tooeipts ^ Bs. 98 oroNi' gm ih# 
Staie-owaad Bailvray% Bs, 8'90 eawegi. te 
esoess of the ^vions year, wkifdl mS 
poesiblo 0 ooofaBtgAtoo of Be. 9‘78 eMMo 
to the Oeo^ Borei^i aa 
in passenger earnings tnm Bs. 
orores to Be. BlHia erodes and in googg 
earnings from Bs. flTBS OTMet to Be. #68 
orores (a flgnre whikh ' mwesds tha 
earnings for the peak year 198S-m) and 
the higheet total reoeipte ^>oe 1899-80 
on the Bengal-Magpnr, Bomht^, Barela 
and Central India and Baet ladtu BsHtHtSoi 
are revealed in the report of the ]#itiniy 
Board on Indian Bailways for tBo 
year 1987-88, 

The report also givas partknlara Of tho 
action taken by the anthorities to ptoigle 
for paasengere' oomfort, to ensure diwlp 
on Uie part ot the Bailway staff, and to 
stimulate goods tra,fflc and combat oompeti- 
tion by road servioes. 

THE M. 8. M. BAILWAS 
Bnconragod by the snooess of the North- 
Western Bailway in running a subsidiary 
road servioe, the Madras and Southern 
Mabratta Bailway are proposing to start 
on a similar venture on a larger eodd 
A priv/ite limited oompuiy has been 
registered for acquiring existing roag 
dervices and opening new ones. The 
capital is limited to one lakh of rnpeee 
and the Madras and Sonthem Mahratto 
Railway will take 66 per cent of the 
shares. The Madras Motor Vehioles Act 
is expected to eliminate nneooaomio 
competition and it ie oonfldentty and 
juetiflably expected that the new vimtare 
will prove a oommeroial euooeis. 

A BAILWAF AOOIDENT 
Yet miother regrettable Bailway aoeidsAt 
is reported. Twenty-five people ware l^lsd 
and 26 injured following a severe ODlIisloii 
between the North Bengal Express and 
the Dacca Mail, both Down trains, at 
Majdia, 66 miles from Calcutta, on the 
Eastern Bengal Bailway. The aooident 
w^nrred at about 8-28 on Apvii 17. 

As we go to Press, it ia iearat that 
the eaenames are ’ mpeh greater than 
reported and toat the disaetor is one of 
the woret of its kihd in xsoent yean, 
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muAs wwtotJi ato isdian aetibt 

The King Of itoly ha* conferred the 
title of Coyaliere of toe Order of the 
Crown upon Jamini ProsaU Oangalyi 
the weli'knowo Bengali artist, 

Mr. dongnly was educated at St. Xavier’s 
College, Oalontta, and came to the fore 
in the artistio world by winning the 
Viceroy’s Prise in 1908 with a landscape 
entiUed " Sunset at Simnltolla ”, fie was 
appointed Vice-Principal of the Calcutta 
Government School of Art in 1916, and 
ofiSciated as Principal of the Institution 
on several ocoaaions. 

In recognition of bis services to Indian 
art, Mr. Ganguly was awarded a Certiiiote 
olj fionoor by Eing George V on the 
•roasion of the Delhi Durbar in 1911. 
At the exhibition of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Calcutta, in 1988, Mr. Ganguli’s 
picture ” Light of Asia ” was awarded the 
Popular Prise. 

He retired from the Government School 
of Art in 1980, and since then has 
executed a large number of private • 
commissions for Princes and noblemen 
throngbont India. 

Mr. Ganguly’s forte is portrait* and 
landscape painting. ^ 

OBNTBHAHY OP PHOTOGBAPHY 


Ihe Hundredth Anniversary of the 
discovery of the photography was celebrated 
at Lebbore on April 4 by the opening 
of the First Punjab (All-India) Salon of 
Pbotograpiv by the Hon. Sir H. Wilberforoe- 
Bell, Agont to the Governor-General for 
Pottiab States, at the Literary League Hall, 
under the anspioes of the Punjab 

S^otegraphio Assodaidon. A remarkable 
ecdleotion of exhibits, which had been 
at famous salons totalling 400, were 
gni vieV. 


Sir H. Wilberforoe-Beil, declaring the 
Ssten' open, dealt with the evdution of 
pjiiiM|mf)hy from the days of it» dieoovery 
tattojliKn times, when photographs were 
alia srai^»<ld art« He oongratnlked the 
Prealdant' 4$ Mia saOeess whicdt he had 
nAtered''^ jbaMMnting the first Salon. 


*3 s’! 


SHE AHHOIA 
The Annual Boat BtSM 
and Cambridge, rowed Ml .a, aver 

the 4i-mlle course to 

Mortlaie was won iff OfHhjwmSe in 
a most comfortable mwUnet’ hi* four 
lengtba 

The timing, 19 minntee 8 aioonde, was 
the best for many years except fpr the 
record set in 1984 by Cambridge, 18 
minutes 8 seconds. 


Cambridge have now won 48 raoes to 
Oxford's 48. One race ended in a dead- 
heat. * • 

CRICKET PAVILION FOB BENGAL 
A farge gathering of cricketers witnessed 
the laying of the fonndation-etone of the 
Bengal Gymkhana by the Bfaharaja of 
Mymeusingh at Calcutta on March 24. 
Mr. J. Cb Mukherjee, in welcoming the 
Maharaja, said that Bengal needed a 
pavilion and they were glad that after 
years of straggling they were able to 
erect one. 


Mr. A. L. Hosie, of the Calcutta Cricket- 
Club, congratulated the Bengal Gymkhana 
on their efforts to make orioket popular 
in the provinoe. 


WORLD’S SWIMMING EECOBD 

Biohard Hough of Princeton University 
claims to have broken the world record 
for 200 yards breast stroke again, his 
time being 2 mine. 22 seoe. 

Beoently Hongh covered the distance 
in 2 mine. 19'8 secs. 

The record holder is Jack Easley of 
Michigan with 2 mins. 22'S secs. 


A WALKING BECOBD 

Athol Stubbs, who will probably represent 
Australia in the 1940 Olympic Games, 
established a world mile walking record 
with 8 mins. 18'2 aeos. beating the 
previons record of 8 mins. 21 sees, held 
by Asemard of Latvia. 

WOMEN’S VOHBLD SWUaONG BECOBD 
In women's swimming, Miss Sosren Sen 
of Denoriric hrrite the world's 600 metres 
breast steoks record with 7 mins. 68'8 
sees, bsaring 8 mins. 1/8 see. of Miss 
Vaods Esrkshovs Bslgiuii. 



'am. mmmat’i mstmm 

Qo ^ «v« of hk 6<Mi birtbday, 
PrpifeMir ^barb BhMMs atalied at 
Primeabon UidTeraky, uribata the great 
eoiattUlt k now warkid^ *a Profaaaor, that 
he had cUaoovered arhat he belteved to 
he the aolatioa to the riddle of what waa 
the oaose of gravitation. He waa at 
preaent engaged in developing bia flndinga 
to the point where they could be oheok^ 
by espMiment. 

ProfesBor Binatein aaid that aiooe the 
formi^tian of the General ^Theory of 
Belatirity, there had existed the problem 
of bringing under the unifying mathematical 
concept the gravitational field, * the 
electro-magnetic field, and the material 
partiolea. 

To explain what he meant by a 
unifying concept. Professor Binatein took 
as an example Newton's Theory of tbe 
Motions of Heavenly bodies. The funda¬ 
mental concepts of this theory were two 
hypotheses; first the Law of Motion and 
second the Law of Force. These two 
laws, he said, were logically independent 
of each other, in that it was possible to 
modify one while retaining the other in 
its original form without running into 
logical contradictions. In formulating 
a fundamental mathematical concept to 
displace such a theory us this, Professor 
Binatein believes that he may help to 
explain the origin of gravitation, which 
remains unsolved among the problems of 
matter and radiation. 

SIB 0. V. EAMAK 

Sir C. V. Baman has been elected an 
honorary member of the Societe Philoma- 
thiqne de Paris on the occasion of the 
160th anniversary of the Society. The 
society includes the names of most of 
tbe famous men of science in Uie history 
of France, oommendng from Lavoisier in 
tbe ISth oentnry and ending with 
Pasteur in the SOth century. 

MB. J. J. OHANDt 

Mr. 3. S. Gbandy has been elected an 
honorary fellow of the Listitntion of 
Ohemists (India}. 


I'll*' 'IMDUN 

A OpkifilHl'MMiil for more Ibdiaw Mias 
was made by Wt Bsrry Lindsay, Hirsoiai 
of the Imperial IpsUtotSt when he addressed 
a meeting ot Mie Beet Indie and National 
India Asaociatlotis in London. 

Sir Hany, who epoke on “ India's Place 
in Bmpire Films," showed two ebort 
Indian films—" Bomantio India," wbioh 
he desoribed as one of the most popular 
films in Gm Bmpire Film Library at tbs 
Institute and “ Bong of Oeylon", whkii 
be called “the nearest approach to tbe 
Bastem mind ”. 

But atiboDgh India had a marveUoos 
story to tell,” be did not remember evw 
having seen a single Indian film whiijh 
told this story perMtly. w 

8KOW WHITE’S BBOOBD 

Walt Disney’s presentation of Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfe bss been an 
unrivalled success. It is said to have 
created a world record. 

• The film has made a tour of 41 
countries and has been produced io 10 
languages. During its eight-week run in 
New York, it was seen by 600,000 people, 
and it Ian for 86 weeks in London, 
81* weeks in Paris, and 10 weeks in 
Stockholm. 

Still more amazing was the success of 
tbe film version in book form, ever 
22,000,000 copies being sold, wbioh means 
60,000 copies have been bought every day. 

More than two million Snow White dells 
have been sold. 

FBAHALADHA 

Prahaladha, Central Studios Tamil 
mythological, is making rapid progress. 
The picture features popular artistes Ilka 
Master Mabalingam, Miss M. B. Santhao< 
laksbmi, B. Balasobramaniam, Master 
Sethnraman and others. SanthanlsAshmi 
appears as Leelavathi, Prabaladba’s md^r, 
while Sstburaman and Mabalingam play 
Mie title role in two diffment stages. 
Under tbe direction of Mr. B. N. Bao, 
tbe piotore is expected to set a new 
standMd with m appeal both to 
classes as well as masses. 
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tcoatmc/in to uotobisto 
4 9%i40^ offer* tbe followiog 

OMd'MTtM to motor driver*:— 

Stowd giedeatrian* a* having iwior rigbto 
«a toa K^; roo and yoar fanab are 
■OOMtime* p^eatriao*. 

,Vhe road bog is with n* twelve montfa* 
oqt e( every year. It be trie* to idodo- 
polise tbe toad, don't stand too firmly 
oh your rigbta. 

Never overtake anotber oar at crest, 
comer or oorve. 

LMe ie more valuable than time. 

Never park jnst ronnd a corner. 

Do not count opon children to look 
at for themselve*. 

Cross crossing* oautionsly. 

Never “ ont-in ”. Taking a chance may 
take a life. 

Use care when approaching a crest 
that obscores tbe road in front. 

dive the recognised band signals when 
leaving tlie kerb, or turning or stopping, 
or slowing down. It protects yourself as 
well as others. 

THE OPELS 

a 

With all the many makes of superlatively 
improved oars on tbe market, it is ‘not 
every one that meets the discriminated 
ideas of the average motorist. Here and 
there are oars that do. One of the 
blessed few is the Opel, as near “right” 
as it is teohnioally possible to produce in 
respsot to looks, style, power, size, 
performanoe, capacity, comfort, safety, and 
Oast bnt first) economy in running and 
pnkeep. 

The Opel 10 ie bnilt for tbe ooontless 
thonsande who vrant bigh-otass motoring 
at cat price cost. It is a powwfnl oar 
ioOMPorating every etyle feature of Oeneral 
kidtors design, such as genuine knee.aetlon, 
aU steel-body, uni-eteol torrrt top, bydtaolio 
brakes and idi-WMtber ventilatom. It 
^ta 00 more than a good ntotor-oydie. 
Mara powerfol M»d witb a wbe^beae of 
Off tosJliaa aa against 98 iheba* in tbe 
"lO'it ia #M 0^ 19, again a tone oar 
bapgwn in aaarp way. BiUiac 9t thosa ie 
(l^ividaally ideal tar as*. 


AiB MAIL iir ntm , 

Which country was, parbspa, Op 
start aerial poet in tba provldt IGbe 
answer is not Oennany, Feanoe, Itogbtod 
or America, bnt India. 

In 1911 it was arranged that an aero¬ 
plane conveying maile sbonld make a 
point-to-point trip for demonstratioiia! 
purposes at tbe United Province* Indugtria! 
and Agricultural Bxhibition bald at 
Allahabad. 

The trip was made on Pebmary 18 
by M. Ploqnet from tbe gronnds of tbe 
Exhibition to Naini, a distance of about five 
miles and involved a flight over the river 
Jumna which is about a mile wide in 
tfaat part. The flight began a little after 
6-80 p.m. Tbe plane circled twice above 
tbe starting point in tbe Exhibition 
grounds and then made for Naini where it 
alighted 18 minutes after its departure. 
After depositing tbe first official air 
mails, M. Piquet returned immediately to 
Allahabad, the whole affair taking about 
half an bonr. The aviator signed some 
40 post cards. 

HENSHAW’S FEAT 

Tbe airman, Mr. Alex. Henehaw, who 
took off from Gravesend in an attempt 
to fly to tbe Cape and back in four 
days, arrived at Gravesend beating tbe 
Loudon-to-Cape-and-baok record by 80 
hours and 46 minutes. 

The time taken was four days, 10 boars 
and 16 minutes against tbe five days and 
17 hours taken by Flying Officer A. E. 
Clouston and Mrs. Kirby Green in 1987. 

WAS PLAHE’8 BECOED 

All spaed records were enbetaatially 
exoeeded by a Curtise Hawk pursnit plane, 
wbicdi made a free dive at over 676 miles 
per hour and may even' have exceeded 
600 m.p.h. ae the indioator'e range was 
exceeded, according to the claim of Oortiss 
offloial*. 

The plane ie one of a hundred b^ng 
bniM for tits French Government. Tbe 
pilot said that be felt no illHHfcote. 





MB. tSBUrs 90 tH])!nsntti|il«98 

4 ifwfcdd w*ro!ng to Htdion in^ontry 
«M nttired 1^ Ur, Bhntobboi Deioi, 
IjMkdwe Qt tbo Ogpmitioii in th« Oeatrol 
Awomblr when opening the permenent 
baiiding in Delhi given to the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commeroe and 
IndnstiT by Iiala Shri Bam in memory 
of bis father. 

Ur. Dessi defended the policy of protection 
and maintained that the penally of 
increased price was worth paying in the 
larger interests of keeping money within 
the ODontry. “Bat,” be oontinned, “I 
appeal to indostrialists that they may 
not, under the wall of protection, exploit 
the poor consumer of the country and 
they may not, even it the Government 
were favonrabie, aek for protection for 
longer than is necessary. 

9hese are the two warnings which 
Indian iodustriahsts should take note of. 
They most give up protection soon by 
the application of better methods and by 
satisfaction with lesser profits to make 
India self-sufflcient and to give her as 
high a standard of life as America." 

PEDEBATION OP OOMMEBCE * IHDUSTBIES 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industries at its annual 
meeting, held in Delhi, passed 
important resolutions relating to the 
position of Indians abroad and the question 
of establishing an agency for oo-ordinatiog 
labour legislation in the Provinces. One 
of the resolutions condemned the Govern¬ 
ment’s currency policy and another 
recommended to the Gkivernment of India 
the adoption of a more dynamic and 
active policy of full-fledged protection 
for industries. 

INDnSTBtAL C1BAN9S 

The Provincial Government have promul¬ 
gated new rules for regulating grants to 
assist young men in starting industrial 
undertakings. 

Grants may now be made to educated 
young men who have been trained to 
set up businett or trade, and to those 
already in bnsiness to help them to 
expand their activities. The grants will 
not ordinarily exceed Bs. 1,000. 


k ' ' 

AHD VUiUCHBBfl 

of DMHWga.. 
pMeiefint ai«et ikt Alblndia 
Oonimmee bb badtaow. on April 8, nsged 
the uembera of kis OwM to alter thtdy 
oottook and remdaateiMws. bf bhdr poHey 
to flt in with the o^aoged conditions and 
things if they wanted to axitt ay a 
class. He advised the landtimda to tUuk 
in terms of the wdUre of toe villagers. 
He blamed the Provfaoial Governments 
for the spread of agrarian tronhles in the 
country and appeded to the Ittdinp 
National Oongreai to tofce immediate Atspe 
to remedy the situetion. The aoggaattoh 
was made in the Conference toat a 
syndicate, which wonid serve as an agency 
for the marketing of or^s, for sopplyffto 
short-term credits and for easier rent^y^ 
oolleotion, could be started to afford help 
to the growers. 

CHOP INSUBANOE 80HBMB8 

The United States Government have 
just brought iuto operation a scheme of 
crop insurance. To begin with, the benefit 
bf the scheme is confined to wheat. 
Under it, in return for a bushel Of wheat 
an acre, more or less dependent upon 
the orOp .record of the farm and district, 
a farmer secures protection np to 78 
pel* cent, of the average yield against ail 
weather losses and pests. For a lower 
premium, an iusuranoe policy up to 
60 per cent, of the yield could iJso he 
secured. When a policyholder's crop felts 
below the 76 or 60 per oent. shlputtoed 
in the policy, he will be reimbnrsed In 
wheat. That is to say, toe farmer oan 
for this small premium get every • year 
an assnred crop regardless of weatoeT 
and pests. 

AOBIOULTCrBIBTe’ BEUKP Bttli 

A Bill seeking to relieve the agrioolturiets 
of toe harden of indebt^ness was 
introdneed in toe Bombay DegislaHve 
Aasembly on April 4. 

It will apply to agrionltodst debWMi 
who onllavate lands pmem^ty and whose 
debts do not yxoead Ba. I8,0fl0 tmd are 
not less than Bs. 100 And provides for 
toe scaling down of the dem to toe 
paying capacity of the dtotor. 
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W.UQttm irO 

A vwmiDg to tb« «prke» of Jamohedpor 
^aiaal veurttog to wrong taoUos taoh 
u bopoato of the renent fato centenary 
oeldMratiaita is given by the OooBwee 
PrecMeah Ur. Bnbhas Chandra Boee, to the 
ooniM of a etatement iesned to the Preae. 
Mr. Bose says: 

"It would be wrong to try to hit the 
employers by all poasible means, fair or 
fonl. Oar hands mnst be clean as also 
onr methods so that even if we have to 
fight the employers hard, we may be able 
to fight them clean. Even if at any 
place the employers are not clean, there 
is no reason why we shonid imitate them. 
There was no sense in boycotting the 
oratenary celebrations. It was the dnty 
^ the workers, as also of the manage¬ 
ment, to pay homage to the memory of 
the India's Premier industrialist, who 
bnilt a modern indnstrial city ont of a 
jungle and provided all of them with bread. 
My object in issning this statement is to 
give a friendly warning to the workers of 
Jamshedpur that this sort of policy is quite, 
wrong and will do no good to them. It 
will only bring about farther estrangement 
between the workers and the Company. 

Iiet ns be honest and straigHtforward 
and build up our trade unionism on the 
right principles." 

IiSBOtm WSLFABB 

The United Provinces Government, it 
is nndesstood, are making a provision of 
Bs. W,000 in next year's budget for the 
Government labour welfare work in the 
province. 

Of this grant, a sum of Be. 20,000 will 
be spent in Oawnpore, Bs. 6,000 will be 
spent on labour welfare work in Iiuoknow, 
$M antoher Bs. 6,000 on labour welfare 
work in Hathras or Pirosabad. 

Xiaboar welfMw work through Government 
agency hae already been started in 
Ctownpore, and laat year the OovemBsent 
sagntiioned Bs. 20,000 for this city. 

Vbo toads bs administered torangh 
Hie taMar Wti^fare 4d*lsaT ObtomlttM, 
of wbtob'Wh# to^r OonnnMcwer Is toe 
obairihan. itod Hr, 8. P. Attoalfegr, 

Hu dhiet hMtoMit oagantoer.- 



The wonderful myitk i h ia oaa 

to snrrouud these two gtoM 'Hplto,} 
for itself also some otbto'togM 
is supported by modem 'toidMlwIi 
gatioD, The Hindne thiai Ite 
Ganges and the Jumaa toe aSk 
rivers. They are linore than tutors, 
observes Mr. DhirendrSmato Bog to his 
"Spirit of Indian Oivilieatiottare 
possessed of mysterious powers wMoh are 
not fonnd in any other eivmre of toe 
world. That this is true has been borne 
oot by renowned scientists of our time. 


For instjuDoe, the distinguished badterio- 
logist, Dr. F. 0. Blarrison, Prinoijml of 
the Macdonald College, McGill University 
in Canada, writes in an article “Mioro- 
organisms in Water " :— 


A peculiar fact, whioh has never been satisEao- 
torily explained, ie the quick death (in three 
to five hours) of the oholera vibrio in the wsters 
of the Qsnges and the Jumna. When one 
remembers eewege by numerous ooipses of natives 
(often dead of oholera), and by the bathing of 
thousands of natives,, it seems remsricabls that 
the belief of the Hindus, thsA the water tS these 
rivers is pure and cannot be defiled, and that 
they can safely drink it and bathe in it, ebould 
be confirmed by means of modern baeteriologieal 
research It is also a curious fsot that the 
bactericidal power of rile Jumna water is lost 
when it is boiled; and that the obolm vibrio 
propsgatee at onoe if piaoed in water taken 
from the wells in the vicinity of the rivers. 


A very well-known French phyeidan. 
Dr. D. Herelle, made similar investigations 
into the mystery of the Ganges. He 
observed some of the floating oorpees 
of men died of dysentery end oholera 
and was surprised to find “that only a 
few feet below the bodies, where one 
would expeot to find millions of these 
dysentery and cholera germs", there were 
no germs at all. 

A British physioian, Dr. 0. E. Melson, 
F.B.a.8., tells us of another striking foot. 
He anys that 

riiipa Issving CMsatta fb* tonfond (aks their 
water from the Huto Bfntt wfe^ is otw of tbs 
months of the filmy Qaages and lUi Ckmiss 
water will remain bash sH the wap to Xngiaad. 
On the other head, thif* leeviag Bngbitd bt 
Utdia find ring Ihs water they take on to lemdon 
wUl not itoy ItaA tU fh^ reaeh Bombay, the 
neeM B ri Be n pent, whleh ie a waek elaaer to 
Kn ele nd then They nmet teplanieh toehr 

wat^is^iy y en Port Sela, Sees or at Aden 




Lord William Bentinck and Madras 


By sib FEANK NOtOB. K.0.8I. 


S O mneb ia fanppening in these erotrdfid 
days that the oentoDary of Lord 
William BentiBOk’e death, which took 
place at Faria on Jane 18tb‘,1889, will 
probably attiact scant attention. There 
le oarioaaly little material available from 
which to weave a funerary wreath. 



SlB FBANS NOYCE 


Bentinok, by some extraordinary chance, 
escaped the nanal two or three decker 
biography ao popular in Victorian days. 
Search in the vast library of the India 
Office has only yielded to the present 
writer the brief and inadequate biography 
by Demetrins Bonlger which appewed in 
"The Bnlers of India” series neSirly sixty 
years after B^tinok's death. It is a 


pity that the oorrespondenoe which Ur, 
Bonlger said had recently been discovered 
has not been edited and published, tor ft 
would £ave thrown mnoh intiSNHrtdBg 
light on conditiona in Madras at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Bat 
the memory of the GovernCr'Qenei^, 
who abcliebed guHee, suppressed tra 
Thugs, made Bnglish the official language 
of India for admission to the public 
sei vices and proceediogs in the Courts 
and pursued a policy towards the Press 
which was singularly liberal for hie 
generation, deserves a tribute in the pages 
of a progressive Journal published in the 
capital ,of the Ptovinee of which he wae 
governor for four years. It is that four 
years which forms the subject-matter of 
this at tide. 

It cannot be said that they gave any 
promise of Bentiook’e subsequent eminence. 
He came to Madras in August, 1808, 
when be was only 29, probably Mie 
youngest Qovernor ever sent from Bngland 
to India. But promotioB came early 
and easily to sons of BakM In 
those days. Three years after be joined 
the Army as an ensign in the Coldstream 
Onards, Bentinck woe Lieutenant-Odonel 
in the 24th Light Dragoons I 

The uttter laek of d^tinotion tlhSoh 
oharaoterised Bentktdk'e tennre of the 
Qoveroorsbip Of Uadraw is shflwn inr thg 
fact that Ur. Rmlger hieffi^ns as 0 A« e{ 




ravx'vpiiffl 


fail’ tplM introdaotioo 

t»! « mmi^ F»r% s* a 

praomMos nja hw t the naohinationt of 
FMooh afaBia airi, iWrtly to safegaard tbe 
wa^nfiteiai istareata of tbe Companj'i 
BoNfMMtt weae prohibited from tneelliDg 
moM titaii fifaen milea from Madni 
witbont a (TOMPCH^- 

It ia to Beatinok’a credit that in tbe 
oootaat which waa waging in Madras wben 
ha arriead there between tbe adrooatei of 
the rj^otwari and those of tbe zemindari 
system, be supported Sir Thomas (at 
that time Oolonel) Monro, then Principal 
OoUeotor of tbe Ceded Districts. He 
held that " the creation of zemindars, 
^nljero go zemindars before existed, was 
neither oaloolated to improve the condition 
of the lower orders of the people, nor 
politically wise with reference to the 
fatnre security of tbe GovernmentIn 
spite of his support, tbe battle had yet 
to be won for, after both he and Monro *' 
had left India, a system of triennial leases 
was introduced in the Ceded Diatriots 
which was followed by one of ten years* 
leases as a preliminary to tbe adoption of 
a permanent settlement. Experience of 
this system proved that Monro and 
Bentinok bad been right and after eight 
yettfs of it, tbe Court of Directors ordered 
a revetaion to the ryotwari system. 

Tary few of the Governors of Madras 
of that era ware fortunate enough to enjoy 
a fnll term of of&ee. Only a gnarter 
of a onatory before Bentindc, Lord Pigot 
had baea deposed and imprisoned by 
a majority of his Oounoil wd had died 
(a thair ooatody. Hia anoonoMr, Sit 


hafora tbe receipt of a dieapaiidt 
him for gnestionahle proneediBis ooaaet^ 
with the Tizianagaram zemindari. fhe 
Vriiora Mutiny, of which we ritaQ hm 
inoro to say later, led to Benrinril'a 
recall a year before the end hia 
normal tenure and his snooessor. Sir 
George Barlow, who had been Governor- 
General for two years after Lord 
Cornwallis died, was also recalled for a 
similar failure to deal as adeguately as 
the Court of Directors thought he 
should have* done with another Miftiny, 
this time not of Indian troops but of 
British officers. 

In accordance with the Madras tradition 
of that time, Bentinck's relations with bis 
Council were none too happy. When a 
vacancy in Council occurred in 1806, be 
decided to appoint Mr. Bobert Strange 
in preference to bis senior, Mr. Thomas 
Oakes. Oakes appealed to the Oonrt of 
Directors who overruled the Governor 
aud^ appointed him to tbe vacant seat. 
It is not surprising that there was 
constant friotion between Bentinric and 
Oakes, bnt a far worse thorn in Bentinck's 
side waa one of the Judges of the High 
Court which had been establiriied in 1801, 
Sir Henry Qwillim. Tbe trouble arose 
over the trifling matter of a legacy 
which bad been left to a looal charity. 
The Government consulted Sir Henry 
Owillim about it, but, as is tbe way of 
Gk>vwnments, pigeonholed his suggested 
sobene of administrarion u>d forgot ail 
about it. A year later, another scheme 
for dealing with tbe money was submitted 
to them. Bentinok amtt it on to Gwiliim, 


Bnmbold, who unkind ruawnr adcing for hia opinion but inoantioasly 

said Ittd odglaalty boon a waiter at adding that it had his oompirie approval. 

in London, m anagad to get The fat was then in the Are, Gwiliim 

Stfay W>ly a mani^ Wf two replied in hbnriro latter and tho 




MiM^wadraea «mw ^ote attd »<«• faeated 
Mdlii dMiliaad t6 (tontUiae it any 

tmeihet Wtlaw ”1 ate addraaaad in the 
laacnace ot ptdiahed intmeonne tather 
Uian in &at td iodioii^ nbnke*’. GwiUim 
aeitiber forgot nor forgave. The eetab- 
Ihfament o( a police force in Madras 
after the Vellore Mutiny and the 
appointment of a military officer, Captain 
Grant, to the charge of it aronsed hie 
fnry and, in January 1807, in a charge 
to a Grand Jury, he denounced the 
“repmted insults which had been offered 
to himself by the Government an^ by 
the very ill-advised young gentleman 
at the head of itThe climas was 
reached in February 1807, when the 
Government ordered the Superintendent 
of Police to arrest an Indian against 
whom a criminal charge had been made. 
One of Gwillim's friends, a barrister 
named Marsh, moved a motion for 
Habeas Corpus before Owillim. " Can these 
outrages,” said Qwillim in the course 
of the hearing, ” be sanctioned by a 
Benlinck, by one of the family so 
illustrious in the cause of liberty? It is 
impossible I None of the noble blood 
of the Cavendishes (Bentinck was descended 
from the Dukes of Devonshire on his 
mother’s side and his full name was 
Cavendish-Bentinck) can flow in the veins 
of this man. He must be some spurious 
changeling that has been palmed off on that 
noble family and contaminated it. What! 
put a soldier to act at the bead of the 
police where he is to deprive men of their 
liberties? Not one of us is safe.” This 
amazing outburst was altogether too much 
for the Government which promptly 
protested to the Court of Directors. 
Gwillira was recalled to explain his 
conduct hut did not leave MadrM untO 


OotoW 'Mi, o'year afttt? 1th 
had done mt. 

Oae ooold Vish that Bteith»h% iffiftiNt 
of respoaidMlHy for the VMlori Mttiiiy 
had hem «s ekhteutirMy agiprafsed aa 
has that of Barlow for '* ^e mite Mutiny '* 
in Sir Alexander OardewVi hook of that 
title, but the epiiode h better known to 
students of Indiwtt hlitoqr tbui any 
other in Bentlnek’e Qovenunahip of 
Madras. Vellore had been chosen aa 
the place of reddenoe of Tips SuMBn'l 
family after the ftel of Beringa^tem. 
Its garrison consisted of four compuiaa 
of His Majesties 68th Begimsnt, 
one complete regiment of Indian Infontry 
and six companies of a seoond. 1m 
November, 1606, an order was issued 
prescribing a new turban, the intenUon 
being to introduce a greater measure of 
uniformity of head-dress throughout the 
, Madras Army. This, in itself, might have 
given rise to little trouble but, unfortunately, 
a month or two later, another regulation 
was \iremaigated forbidding the eepoys 
tg wear caste marks and ear-rings when 
in uniform. The two together caused 
profound dissatisfaction which cams to a 
head in April 1806, when the ith Madras 
Native Infantry refused to wear the new 
turban. Twenty-one of tbe ringleadws 
were tried by court martiai in May; two 
of them were sentenced to be flowed 
and dismissed from the Army and tbe 
rest were pardoned. This did nothing to 
allay tbe prevalent discontent. Sir John 
Cradook, the Commander-in-Chief, who 
had been solely responsible for the 
objeotionafaie orders, at last became 
^ tfaorongbiy alarmed and appealed to'-the 
Governor for advioe, Be was unwisely 
told by Beatindk, who had betel a soldiar 
himself and, at that period of hie 
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waa vnabla to of the rigid 

mUitMT point ot' tW, that, whatever 
the -objeotiona to the ieene of the 
recfohM^a, " jMding in t%e face of foroe 
waa-to be avoided", fbe Qoneeqoencea of 
thia nutbneig adviOe were gnbb ae shpaid 
have btaii foreaaen, a znatiny on a large 
aoale. On duly lOtb, the sepoye at 
Vellore roae in molt, and killed thirteen 
offloera and a oonaiderable nniuber of men. 
Help waa aummonad from Arcot, nine 
milea diataot, and Colonel Qilleapie, the 
hero <of one of Sir Henry Newbolt'a 
most apirited ballads, rode to "false 
Vellore" at the head of a sqaadron of 
his own regiment, the 19th Dragoons, a 
etroop of .Indian (Svairy and two galloper 
gens. He waa hoisted by a rope by the 
men of the 69th on to the ramparts and 
the snrvivora were resoned. The fort was 
speedily oooopied by the British troops, 
four bnndred .sepoys were killed and many 
more wonnded. Only then were the 
objectionable orders cancelled under 
Bentindc’a express instructions. Both be 
and Cradook held that the mutiny was 
the outcome of a wide-spread plot Eo 
massacre the Bnglish and to re-establish 
a Muslim dynasty in South India. Mnnro, 
who knew Madras far better than either 
of themi did not share their opinion. He 
told Behtinok bluntly that there could 
have been no auestion of the restoration 
Of the dynast} of Tipu Sultan since that 
could not have been deeired by the Hindus 
who were in the majority in the Madras 
A^juy and oonld only have been wanted by a 
section of the Muslims, He attributed 
ttUe mutiny to the nowise orders whiob 
had been oonttened as an attack on 
reUgione oeromonies as a prelude to forcible 
oonwiiiiten to Ohristiayty. 
qotte that with tiu ^oi^time of 


yeikwe and the eanoellalslan -olf v ll h l i wii li iie, 
Hiere would be no further V;:: 

The Court of DireotMs. agMsed -trith 
Monro's view and both Cradook as|d 
Sehtinok were reoalled. i^istocy.dwits.jaiot 
say : what eventoally became .,of .Bfod 
irascible and slightly demented geattansw). 
Sir Henry Owillim, but Cradorir 
afterwards Lord Howden and BenMu^, 
who bad in the meantime become Mifoibmr 
of Parliament for Lyon, OoverB0r,Csiieral 
of India. He had protested vehemfoitiy 
but at the'time ineffectively agsdnst his 
recall before bis defence of bis actions 
had been heard. That in the end be 
mast have convinced the Court of 

Directors that he hi^ legitimate grievance 
would seem to be established by the 
offer, in 1810, of the Governorship of Madras 
for the second time. This be not 
unnaturaliy refused and his next visit to 
his old Province was in 1884 as Governor- 
General. The state of his health had 
compelled him to leave Calcutta for the 
more salubrious climate of Ootacamnnd 
and there be established a temporary 
Council consisting of himself. Sir Frederick 
Adam, the Governor of Madras, Colonel 
Morrison, an officer of the Madras 
Artillery, Mr. Ironside, a provisional 
Member of the Bombay Conncil, who 
happened to be available, and Mr. Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, newly arrived from 
Bngland. The oompositioa of this Council 
was so obvionsiy irregnlar and itsaotimts 
so obvionely illegad tiiat an Act of Indemnity 
had aubseqnently to be passed by 
Parliament to put mailil«n right. But 
that, ae Bndyaoi^ would a^ris 

another story. Lend.William Beaidn<&% 
connection wi^ : Madras was certainly 
not such as to redound either to his 
fame or Proviooe, 




THE PWD6l€M of f»AL£sTlNe‘ 

Sir V$m. fL k. NILAE&NXA BAkftl. 


proUMa ai Met^e it a 
* oraatlaa of Btii^th aiatoamog. 16 
it a 6aagle rewilMnf from oonflioiing 
protnitea made in the open wad in secret 
to different partiw in the midst of the 
vorid war. To win the war was the 
sole aim at the time; there was no 
oonaistent or onifled gnidanoe of politioai 
policy, and British statesmen readily 
agreed to do everything that promised 
an advantage in the proeeootion of the 
war. Their necessities drove them to 
pledge their support after the war l)pth 
to the Arab national movement and to 
Zionism in retnm for immediate aid 
from the Arabs and Jews against 
Germany and her friends in the Great 
War. With the return of peace, the 
occasion came for redeeming these 
contradictory promises, and since then 
the problem of Palestine has been to 
the fore. 

Besides the large number of official 
reports and papers issued in the course 
of the last twenty years by the 
Commissions and enquiries that were 
instituted to deal with the problem in 
Its successive phases, there has grown 
up a considerable volume of literature 
round the subject, and one of the most 
recent contributions to it is the brilliant 
book of Mr. J. M. N. Jeffries” who tells 
the entire story from the Arab side of 
the case which till now 'has remained 
unheard before the court of publio opinion 

Both Arab Nationalism and Zionism 
have their roots in the pre-war period. 
Both Arabs and Jews naturally tried to 
ensure the future realisatioQ of their 
plans before they threw In their lot 

, Palmtiue Hie Reality ”. Icogmaos, Orsea A 
Co., im, its. Mt. 


with the Allies. Ih 1915-16, an SMsaisnMtiil 
win reaiffiSd bf which HnStehi, 'the 
Shereef of Itscoa, undertook to lead th#' 
Arabs against the. Tarks (and Germane} 
in return for a British guarantee of 
Arabian independeaes irfter the wait 
Palestine, a part of Syria, waS neoessaiffy 
included in this guarantee, ahd the Cnly 
disoussion regarding the lands oomprlsed 
in the guarantee related to some distripte 
of North Syria, ‘Beyronl and its coasts' 
08 Hussein described them. As Britain 
had urged that there were prior ffreniA 
olaima to these districts, Hussain agreed to 
leave the subject over for future negothitiette. 
while he was quite emphatic about his 
rights oven there. He said: ' At the first 
opportunity after this war is Anished, we 
shall ask you (what we avert our eyes 
from to-day) for what we now leave to 
France in Beyrout and its coasts .... 
It is impossible to allow any derogation 
that gives France, or any other Power, 
a spatl qf land in those regions’. The 
Brjjpish answer was; ‘All your demands 
are accepted. ’ And the Arab revolt 
became, from 1916 to 1918, ‘ a deffnitely 
contracted part of the operations, devek^ed 
in a clear cut way and crowned with 
success in every fashion'. 

The Jews, under the leadership of Blerzl, 
had developed the deAoite aim of regaining 
their ancient national home in Palestine. 
The Jewish Congress of Basle 1697 may, 
for onr purposes, be taken to mark the 
birth of Zionism, and to Here! and hk 
followers this meant the attainment of 
the goal of national independence and 
self-government in Palestine. The grottwl 
for politioai Zionism had been prepared 
by more than a &Kwde of more or less 
sueoessfnl attempts at eetabliebiag Jewish 
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«»lotiiMla PalaaliiWt V^mw oolonista faoeft 
eiiocowas aad the Coloniw were 

MuAnet poeeiUe mi .ell onljr by enetained 
'flaandet eappert from the riober Jewe of 
otlMC . pertkiDlarl^ of l|Moa 

B<3iafBll d« Botbeobild. In 191i, 
wm ih<ml twelve thousands of Jewish 
inlM^bithlxts in Palestine; and for the 
sp^rt of half of this number, Baron 
Bdmond is said to have spent about 
twenty million dollars. Borne of the Jews, 
bowevw, have been struok by the 
snudlness mid inhospitability of the 
Palestioe arM which could hardly be 
thought of as a national home in any 
political sense for fifteen million human 
beings. Xhey also fear that a national 
state for the Jews in Palestine might 
worsen the position of the Jews in other 
lands in many ways. To them Zionism 
meant the creation in Palestine not of a 
separate Jewish state but a spiritual and 
cultural centre for the Jews, which would*' 
renovate and maintain their time-honoured 
traditions of spiritual life and, aotivity, 
and to which the Jews of ail lands oaay 
resort for inspiration. But like all pleas 
based on moderation and reason, this view 
failed to attain sufiicient influence in the 
face of the more thorough-going programme 
of the political Zionists. 

Lloyd George and Balfour were 
responeilfie for the British Government 
adOp^ng the Zioniet programme in the 
factoue Balfoui declaration of November 
1917. and their blanderB and inooneisten- 
edit ate mmroileeriy expoeed by Ifr. Jeffries, 
^e trSoes Lloyd George's Bootivae for 
Mppewiting Zim^shi Irom hk 0^ nttmaooM 
tfai Si^ej ho aopported Zioaitm as 
a vSMwd for; Cte. \!ifeisn^ help In 
manttfsetjincing ebemioals during tbe war: 
soooadty^*^ oo'^:«raU«m the Jemrs, 


- notably in Amerton, oonrested 
Zionism. .Hie. 

they are canstio; ' fhere ^wnssiP aksstiin 
Zionism oonvwting Mr. George 

to Zioniem. In his own wordsi 
is noGiing in that oase.” Tho- BaMenr 
Deolaration, so far as it oonoernod 'the 
Prime Minister, was a salary he psid 
the Zionists far their services, no moto, 
and if the metaphor be taken to the 
end, I fear it mast be eeid that it wae 
paid oat of Arab trust funds.' Bleawhere 
Jeffries writes: ‘It is an iaterWiag 
point that in the volume of Mr. Lloyd 
George's memoire which treats of Amerioan 
entry into the war, he makes no mention 
of Zionism as a oontribntory cause. ’ 

Asquith was always against the policy 
of the Declaration. After reading a 
memorandum from Herbert Samuel (as 
he then was) on ‘ The future of Palestine ’ 
in January 1916, he wrote in hie diary: 

‘ I confess, I am not attracted by this 
proposed addition to our responsibilities. ’ 
Six years later, in the House of Commons, 
he described the Zionist proposals as ‘ a 
staircase of fragile, precarious and stnmbl- 
ing hypotheses’, adding that ‘it yas a 
very large bypothesie to assume that “by 
jadioious administration and by pacific 
penetration and in other ways the Jews 
and the Arabs were going to live side 
by side ”. ’ 

The Balfonr Deolmration was nnknown 
to the Arabs long vrft« its pnblioation 
to Ihe rest of Mm wmid, and the Zionist 
Oommitelon set op in Peteetine toon 
after agreed to oarhOt Mvsir politieal 
aotivitiee, beomne 'a full display of the 
Qovwnment-a p«e-Zinnwt attitude had 
better be poetimned till aftm the victory 

WiMi the sud of eeveial doonmente, some 
of them puhlkhed in ^ie book for the'^ 



time, Kr- MCcIm >i&o«s vb»t » 
emtitiUttc iofiaenoe wee eseroieed by the 
Zioaiate la the dia^f of Britith and 
ioaeHeaa potk^y. ^ drafting of the 

Batfoar Deoiaeatien, Md in the arording 
of the ilandate 

The opmative part of the Baifour 
Deoiantion stated that the British 
GoTernment would nee their best endeavours 
to facilitate the estabiiehment in Palestine 
of a ni^oiiiiJ home for the Jewish people, 
wiitmut prejudice to the civil and religioos 
rights* of existing non-Jewisb c&iiimunities 
in Palestine or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any o£her 
country. The very first local enquiry 
after the War conducted by an American 
Commission in 1919 proved conclusively that 
the policy of the Declaration was against 
the principle of self-determination and that 
the non-Jewish population of Palestine— 
nearly nine-tenths of the whole—were 
emphatically against the Zionist programme. 
But Wilson fell ill, and the Crane-King 
Commission’s report was suppressed till 
' America bad confirmed the Balfour 
Declaration and approved the Mandate for 
Palestine by resolutions of the Congress in 
May-July, 1922. 

We cannot follow here the detailed story 
of the perplexities and blunders that 
attended the execution of an impossible 
policy. Britain began to act as Mandatory 
in Palestine three years before the Mandate 
actually came into force and abruptly 
terminated the military administration of 
Palestine, because the Zioniste found it 
inconvenient^ Mr. Jeffries draws the 
moral; tiie Army, the only set of average 
British titizens who had direct access to 
the so-celled ' PStestine problem ', had 
Nitnrned thtir ver£ot of ‘ guilty' ^^n 
Zionism In IMsstine. > 

There were six popular outbreaks of u 
more pr lees eetioue oharaoter, as nmuf 


dslegatimiipht Arab leaders to 
and even lUcsn enquiries and 
And tiien. the ohronio ditmrdsr of .tliO 
country grew: to snob an ahurmind sitet 
as to le^ ^ Arab effloitis in the -Chtii ' 
Service of the oountry to enbmit a 
memorandum on the inhjeot to the. Bigih ' 
Comraieeioner in 1086. Ttwough it all, 
a hundred thoosaud Jewe have beito 
imported into Palestine, soneidenble 
portions of the arable land of the country 
have been bought up and entailed to 
Jews, and large nnmhers of Arab peasants 
rendered homeless. Minor disputes on 
whether the Jews oonld take benches and 
screens to the Wailing wall, or the AmH 
call for prayer or put up certain biiildiings - 
ntor about, there have ooonrred' ctftofl,' 
The League of Nations Stud its Mandates 
Commission have proved pUant inetrumonts 
in the hands of Britain. On only one 
occasion did the British (I«boor) 
Government try to modify ito poli^ by 
means of a White Bsper (issued by 'Igtrd 
Passfield in 1930) which sought to burtidt 
Zionist immigration and land aoqnliti'tioa 
in Palestine; but the protests from the 
Zionists and their friends oompeiied the 
Government to abandon the attempt. And 
things have steadily gone frOm bad to 
worse. Even the desperate remSdy of' 
Partition put forward by the Psti 
Commissifin has turned out to be impossible 
on •further enquiry; and another oonfmepoo 
on the Palestine problem baa oonoluded 
its sittings only recently. 

The Jews stand by their bond, tim 
Balfonr Declaration; the Arabs appeal to 
their inherent rights as children of tiie 
soil and the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. T^e attempt to pat them off 
by pointing to the fnlfllment of their 
hopes in Iraq and Bedjas hM not 
convinced them that England is playing 
them fair. And Italy and Germalty are 
sotive in adding to the troablei of 
Britain in every quarter. 

An Arab delegate to the recent PtiesUne 
Gooferenee is said to have reBUHrhed * 
"The tronble is that dortog the WSC, tiie 
Britiefa Goyernment sold jtim eame boNNt 
to two num." Mr. Jeffries’ hoede pats op 
a powwfnl plea fpr tiut animal being 
noognised aS touly Antit property, and for 
t^e sale to tbo llaw being eet geide, ^ 
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REA Lis M i N POL i TIC 

■■■;‘. ‘■"- ■ pt DB. R: p.PiJUNJPyE,"M.A. (Cantol^i'' t,/' 

V {Ex-Mvntiti»^ Jk^ Cmndl) ,;. ,>r 

X SB Mie OooirrMs President recentljr industrial end social edvMM ^ 

(haStied 'tor realism in^ polities, and people, and that, above all, thev'f jUsre 

gave'^a ovSn ideas of wbat the polley^^of left India utterly foeapable AfepiUtg 

IndilAt sboald' be in the present inter- herself agtinst a major ^enty, ' If 

iliiUanal sitoation. In one sentence his one could re-enact fbe blstsrj^ 


of 


attitude can be snmmed up tbus i 
B^dtain is our enemy ; Bngland's difficulty 
is.India's opportunity; hence if England 
i«' engaged in a life and death struggle 
with? the axis-powers, India should make 
aki^ters as difficult as possible tor 

Bf^and, and not only not allow India's 

>&nrcea to be used in the empire's 

r ^wlce but if possible necessitate a certain 
divsHfon of EngUmd's military resonroes to 
this country to keep it quiet. I hope 
I' not misrepresenting Mr. Bose’s 
views and I propose to examine them 
from a purely realistic point of view. 

- e 

To obviate any misunderstanding, I wish 
to make it perfectly clear that I am 

guided solely by the interests.of India 
and shall omit any oonsiderations • of 
general human progress or other pfailoso- 
phioat abatraotions. Some may perhaps fee], 
and I generally share the view, that Indian 
progress' is essentially hound np with 
the progress of humanity. But it 
is best to have perfectly definite 

data in tije course of any discussion. 
1 also share the view held by 

Ur. Bose that British policy in In^ 
has oKaU been short-sighted, that our 
rnlers have, at least to a oertaipf . extent, 
,-followeft the poUoy of divide aiid rule, 
thet they have tried to ConeUKdita only 
Udme^^dian dements which j|W on the 
wh^ Maotumary like the ati^ and 
lauAi(4a»^ that ' they huee nut given 
enongE att^tiou * to th# ilucetlon*t, 


India for the last baBdred years, 
keeping in mind %e espetieUcc-uoqfkdnd 
during that pwiod. It is UbviCtts that 
many things would be done ^ermitly 
and many others wotdd xenmin undCne. 
But^ such longings are Veda aUd oUe has 
to chalk out one’s line ^ action f<^ the 
future taking the preseut ^eitiCU for 
granted. For a political realist Ihls is 
the only possible course. 

Everybody will agree that Mr. Oandhi, 
in spite of his astute iKfiitioal insight, is 
not a conscious realist. '&» doctrines of 
non-violence and Batvagriha and h'is 
specialised technique of fasts do not 
appeal to me, nor do they, I believe, 
appeal to Mr. Bose in their full rigoui'. 
If Mr. Bose and his friends could feel 
that methods of violence have a reasonable 
chance of sucoess, they woedd hot he the 
vociferous disciples of the_ ^hatma that 
they claim at present to But if 

Mr. Qandhi is not a realist in' the true 
sense of the word, no more is Mr. Bose, 
He too appmrrs to be the slave of oertmn 
words and ideas which do apt conform 
to a realistio attiindo. Ohh cii these 
words 'is iinpSr^yfiiih'; ’ ahil. I jpa pt • these 
ideas is a constituent aeeemhty. We til 
nuderstaud what M meant % iii^^eh|aSam 
tiiongh we may hot he tUe thiifi||«;f oompre- 
heaeive drtfiaitioU ot ih BiA tt wUI be 
enCngh to say Imperialism • coasists 
in; 'tbd'' 'ate - ' peditieal,' military, 

or accadpiic i^wm by one' pwqila to keep 
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'"'j(inni:'«aotiiM.^pcop!«i IbmA- 'tai' make ongap6 Iior 
IHm biUer aabMtve Che ihteiie^ of in flefhiioe. 4Mir inusediate wiBUtartUmmi'''' .. 

the :focihar.''ViffiMihtiiW .haa'^^to.'he ahottt the oomparKti^/.igMi(^'c'.’ 

reooaBthig &e iwUCiead manifeat^ of aod dOmerita of idieae variooe iu^hallilBak 

eneh tmirnrhillaiii. Britteh imperiaiiem n Wfaidt of them do «« diatflce leaatt Da 

sot ite flrat inathBoe hi the pditiod field tre ^awtt India to he a aeOeed Ohim er 

vfif it he the^^ h^ the reiigienB a aeeoiid Ahyaahiia or a aeoaod OBeeiM> 

aaprenaoy of the priMt, the eooaomici alovakia fautaad of renaittfaig tor the 

aopreaiaoy the capitaliat, or the iatel- momeat aa we ait, metBhhra . abd eaeci 
leotatd aapreahMy of the edaoated are near aabOrdlBate membera of (die Brltiah Ibapifiet 

ooanna of the roaia imperialiatio apeoiea. Uader the rale of a Hitler oh % 
Agaiaat aoiae of tfaeae, Mr. Boae rebela Mnaaolini, we may peihi^ he haMee 

like eareelf othera he may waloome. We organiaed to aerva toe enda of Oermeay 

may try to do oar beat to fight thie or Italy; hot erea aaeh a modtoom of 

iraperialiat monater in' oar midat, tfot it liberty aa we bahe at preaeatr-> aoeh 

appeara that we oan only aootoh it for freedom to oomplain or agitate to .a 

a time. It is hoand to reappeu in aome reaaonable estent will he taken awajh 

form or other aa long aa hnman nature from aa. Xhe alighteat diaaent from Ahe 

remaina aa it ia. policy of the diotatora will ledd mw 

Pickwick recommended abonting with atraight to the concentration eatoto. lEhe 

the mob. and, if there were two moba, threat of faating will leave Hitler tod 
adviaed that one ahonid ahoat with the hia henchmen cold; for we ate told toat 

bigger. Similarly if there waa only one * in conoentration oampa meana (d ani^de 

imperialiam with which one ia oonoerned, are alwaya kept oatentationaly handy for 

Mr. Boae’a cry “Down with imperialiam" the Ipterneea and the pahlio leama only , 

would be intelligible. But he muat be long . after the event, if at all, toat any 

prepared, if he ia fair, alao to aay when pWrtionlar undeairable peraon bad died in 

we have to deal with more than one; the camp. If eleotiona are a mooltoiy to 

“ Down with all if poaaibie; if not down Germany or Italy itaelf, can we eontoito 

first with the ’ worst.” In the present plate even onr present ek^ione, wligllwr 

international situation we have to do not for toe legislatures or the Oanftoto 

only with British imperialism but also orgimisationa, going on peao^hlly nAder 

probably with Qermam. Italian or Japanese German or Italian rule? 'Would it he 

imperialiam. In the present defenceless possible to have a Deagne ^ of Liberty, 

ponton of India, we would not be let to enioy a moderately free press, or to 

alone whatever the Mahatma might say, agitato for more political rights? Wonld 

We may fret over the policy fdlowed by not all important poeitioas be toe 

onr rulers einoo the Mutiny, whito monopoly of true Faaoiate or Nasie to a 

rendered ne dependmit lor our dMenoe far greater mctent tona they aiO,^,^ 

on toe Britieh tolitary and naval itoNTto- BdMiif 

She rtonlte of that policy : aeiinot he Shell we he toowed ew«i to vote to toe 

undone hi the. otome of ' a (e* mtoldui IndO'Geemu trade agremnent ? to It 

or yeare. GoMiaijhtot||( wt^O to awp Ukely toat neadefto hr h^ddai^’propagMdp 
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will Hba permitted tt it it againsii tbe 
intereete of ItaJiM . or ' jQmmiaD manafto- 
toreraf WiU not the Nordio colt be 
propagated ftir. more wigoroDal}' thaa 
preaeat Britidi aeeomption of whiter 
eoperiorityf -It » at certain'as anruiag 
oan he that nnder German or Itaiiito 
mis, Indians will fare infinitely worse 
than under the present British rale. 

If, at ol^pears to be more probable in 
imse the British connection with India is 
disaolred; it is Japanese imperialism 
with •Srhieh we shall hare to deal, 
there will not only be all the dis- 
adrantagea jnst mentioned about Itidian 
or. German imperialism, bat there will 
^ many addiUonid ones. The European 
races oannot thrive in a tropical 
olimate and it would be difficult 
for Italians or Germans to colonise any 
bat a very small portion of our conntry. 
Ifite Japanese are Asiatics and have a 
low standard of living approximately « 
similar to oar own. With a rapidly 
increasing popoiation, the Japanese, will 
flood India with their saperfluous fiiilUons; 
even euoh work as wilt not tempt dn 
Italkin or a German will be obeerfully 
taken np by a Japanese, and tbe Indian 
masses will not have even the hewing 
of wood or drawing of water left to them. 
Any mwiteatation of disoontent will be 
sternly > repressed, and it a modem 
TarqniainS; S^perbue from Italy 4^ Qermany 
srill ‘ cut off the heads of alt even 
uederatoly tall poppies like the heads of 
GongraiB organisations, his Japanese 
oounterpart wiU not tpare even ^ 
linii^et membere of thorn mrguris^iona 
^ontd a poUriCal reidiit tot hto retehtoaent 
•oglhlWt fOnr 'prerint rntore ran away with 
JtimKtolsd iMtkv wn^ h^ oeuntry « fate a 
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It » not my ohje(A fo driteriV 
Imperialism or the means by siliril it 
boa estabti^ed itself in Indiai 
wibked things have hsHi dMMt ’Id HilS' 
name in all oonacienoe. But moot of tteee 
occurred loi^ ago and many of the 
British are now heartily ashamed dt them. 
In any case there has been a very 
considerable amoant of progress towards 
freedom and democracy, even tboogh we 
may l^itimately oomphun about the pace 
of that program or regard soma of the 
steps as nltimately harmful. Having fOr 
several oenturiee enjoyed freedom in bis 
own Viountry, tbe Englishman thinks it at 
least necessary to cover his selfish aotions 
under a cloak of freedom. When bis own 
interests are not too intimately involved, 
he lets other people alone. He has to 
preserve before the world a decent 
appearance of freedom under the British 
flag. His rough and ready methods are a 
oontrast to the relentless efficiency of a 
German or a Jap. A British Viceroy will 
move heaven and earth to save an 
Indian Mahatma from starving himself to 
death. A German, Italian or Japanese 
Viceroy will welcome this simple way 
of getting rid of a pestilent enemy. 
Bad as British rnle of non-white peoples 
is in many respects and unabashed as is 
his treatment of natives when British 
interests conflict with theirs, it is still 
far better tfiian any alternative that is 
open to us at Giis moment. Probably, 
French rats of non-whtoe zaoea oompares 
faivonraUy with the Britiih. Even under 
Dntoh ratoi whiob to moderately hnievoleut; 
the Javanese have abt progressad poii^mtly 
in three or font ranntries aa India 
nOder Britirii rate ia a hundred aUd flfiy 
yeara.' fhs ItaUaus and Germans and 
ibm Jo^paamp'm 


ism 





of moe*. ■ 'the? 

wets m^eHy «e bomeiM m British, 
thejr -wiU enhieot India to the same hai^- 
e)>i^ tbronah whidi i&e passed in the 
Wiier daps. ot :Britiirii tala These are 
some . points which a j^litioal realist 
most ttdce into aoooont before he makes 
op hie mind to take advantage of 
Eoglaod’s difSonltir. 

A realist must have a short range as 
well as a long range policy. The former 
has,been briefly sketched abqve by impli¬ 
cation. The long range policy is partly 
in his hands and partly in that of the 
rulera What he himself can do is to 
make his people strong and nnited, to get 
them oq|i of their old rots of sapersti- 
tioii and obscmantism and to reform 
radically their social system which is oat 
of date. The rulers shonld at the same 
time take steps to prepare the country 
to shoulder its own defence by organising 
its man power, to utilise the vast 
natural resources of the land, to educate 
the people and to make India industrially 
self-enffloient. If these steps seem for 
the moment to be against the immediate 
interests of the British, they will bo 
found ultimately to be a bulwark of his 
own safety. If at the present moment 
India’s millions bad been properly trained 
for defence and its vast resources had 
been utilised to the fullest extent, English 
statesmen would not have had to 
fly to Hunioh or be negotiating in Various 
European capitals for consolidating an 
anti-aggression front. The sands are 
running fast; will they be wise, even at 
this eleventh hour? Political realism ia 
required jnst M muoh m British statesmen 
as in Indian leaders. 

While from a reidistic point of view. it 
appm^rs to be to tire undoubted interest 


of hadht rlUni if Britain is engMmd he w 
life .kMAgie lafli* 

should oo-npenrte with Englaad, 'ill.^.is 
equeily true that pay help that India wib 
give in the imManl-oiroumstanoea will he 
only half-hearted ne it^will come only' 
from the heed and not^ftom the heart. 
If it oottld be hrengbt about that in th^ 
straggle India’s .heart is eogai^ ae well 
as its head, then both the gnMity and 
quantity of this suRwrt 'wiH^ 
mnob superior. Some nf .oar JsMhMb 
advocate that India should sell eOi 
operation at the maximum prioe. But 
modern wars come unannouhoed all of a 
sudden and there wduid be no time -for 
any negotiations of this kind. Conferences 
then will be out of question. ’While the 
dark clouds are gathering ’ tact, wonid ' ffr- 
not be a manifestation of complete retdism 
on the part of onr rulers to take, smne 
steps that will appeal to the imagilui#oh 
of India, not consider what is the least 
that could serve the purpose but give 
maximum amount possible, with the promise 
• of granting complete freedom jn n very 
short time? It is no use saying that 
the new Government of India Act baii 
already been enacted; it bos not satisfled 
any iifiportant section of the Indian 
public. It should, if possible, be drastically 
modified and if this cannot be done; It 
shonld be repealed and replaced by 
another satisfactory to Indian opinien. 
If this is done, India will oontinne th 
be a willing member of the Britirii 
Commonwealth of Nations and will, 
prove a greater bnlwark than any¬ 
body imagines. Bealism is all -righli 
in politics but it sboold be inspired 
high ideals and permeated by imaginatioh^ 
British connection with India and Irelai^ 
has been one long record of good measnitf 
too long delayed and consequently evoking 
no gratitude. Only in the case of South 
Africa was a bitterly hostile nation 
transformed, as if by mogio, into % <&lend 
by the grant of timely freedom, Is tPf« 
a Carapbell-Bmnerman among Britlih 
statesmen at this moment? If-thme 
is, I am sure that Gaiedbi and Bose iitil 
also change into a . and. aHerte^, 
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qOULO' ft Qonattjr kirn at a la«^ 
pujiB litt t B :. or <» jtnaU onef Ii 
thtk* vaMv Ib aamtwt ' of are nomben 
a oiHiaM to the iteil-beiof of k people? 
H«w «w we to .know whetbat a-given 
jM^detfan is large or small? Are we 
toe manpi too few, or jut right? These 
ape Questions to which no categorical 
utnMp mb be given. 

' VtA % a. Oarver holds that the tests 
of , aittfanil progress are that people 
ihoold five in large nnmhers and should 
live well. Increuing numbers and 
Itinrnasing individual and national pros- 
jperitr are to him the criteria of 
advanoement. 

From the earl; days of civilisation 
people have understood the importance of 
numbers in relation to the means of 
subsistonae. Oonsoious attempts have 
been made both to limit the family and 
to stimulate population. In our own day, 
Italy and Germany are doing all. that 
they can to stimulate population. 
UuMolini has repeatedly said that h?s 
country is over-populated, which is a 
toot. Yet he baa been taxing bachelors 
and ohildlesB couples and encouraging the 
breeding of large families by allowances 
and tax exemptions. The psychological 
rsseon behind it is that when people 
oome to fed that their country is 
ovw-popolated and there is not enough 
dboW-room for all of them, tb^ toll in 
easily idth grandiose sohemet of Oolooial 
axpaBsion. 

• It is Obvious that a country may be 
populated and yet SOt be over- 
pogsiihsd. Oonvarady, a relatively small 
pnpMHbg;ti'-:|oeS' :’'aot neoeesarily mean 
nnaet-pngbtoHwi- '^ I^he average dendty 
per SQuate 1 ^ Jto Vn^and is 891!. Yet 


ft cannot be aaid fdiat ' Bngtog g 'fa 
over-populated. To nee the frords of 
Frof. Ctorver, people are' living in large 
numbers and are living well. The U. B> 
Which is a much larger country and hai 
a density of only SO per. aqnare mile, baa 
in reoent years expmienoed a much worse 
unemployment eituation than Bngland. 
The Britdah Dominions are all sparsely 
populated, and yet they do not Welcome 
large additions to their numbers, beeause 
at the present stage of their economic 
develepment and organieation, they are 
unable to take in ail those who seek their 
hospitality. Africa, south of the Sahara, is 
undoubtedly sparsely populated. At first 
glance it would look as though Africa 
could easily take in millione of surplus 
population fromr other lands. But this is 
not really so. The African native used to 
grazing sheep and cattle requires large 
acreage to carry on his living. If Africa 
ia to support a much larger population, 
“the whole scheme of African life most 
be transformed ”. 

The balance between numbers and 
adequate economic production is not easy 
to strike. Boonomists and statisticians 
have been at pains to discover that 
balance, but have not always succeeded. 
Dp to a certain point nnmhers are 
important, because that means greater 
divieion of lahonv and advmitages of 
oo-operation, resulting in tiie red notion of 
the costs of prnducAiOa mid distribation 
and greater piWiiim^y idt aronnd. This 
statement baa im g^hoa^ ooitdlticms 
in the D. 8. A. to-day, although or^ised 
labour in toitt eountry fights tooth and 
nail any attonnpt at : substantial Inorease 
to the W4^ng popttlatioa. Belgium is 
moch moto dentoly pt^ntotod tha n 




ins> 




Nonmy. Hat Balgiam » xim»i« proij^oBs 
eeoBomloklly. 

• 

Saybad a oariiaia pedat increase in 
aaaiiwts means iniaeaung economic want 
and even distress. Yet it mast 1>e said 
tbat density of popnlation does not 
necessarily mean nnemployment nor doM 
sparsity of population necessarily involve 
employment for everybody. Several 
factors enter into the piotnre; and without 
a precise knowledge of these, we cannot 
oome'to any sound oonolnsion. 

A phenomenon which strikes the obsdkver 
of modern popnlation trends is that tke 
population of a country does not keep 
on increasing steadily till it reaches ad 
infinitum. After a certain point is reached, 
it shows a natural tendency to decline. 
Countries in western and north-western 
Europe have reached or are about to 
reach their maximum popnlation. Many 
of them have begun their declining 
process already. In all of them, due to 
rising standards of public health and 
sanitation and progress in medical science 
and surgery, the death-rate is low and 
the expectation of life is twice as great 
as for a country like India. Yet not 
enough children are born to replace the 
existing generation. Limitation of the 
family is the order of the day. There is 
also reason to believe that the speciflo 
legitimate fertility of the people is declining. 
Birth-rate in England, for example, has 
fallen from 292'6 in 1671 to 110‘4 in 1988. 
According to Carr-Saunders, England and 
Wales are likely to resnh their maximum 
in 1948. The same writer believes that 
by 1876, K>e popnlatioB of these oodntries 
will have detained by two milhons followed 
by raind decline reaching by 2,085 a sise 
half the present. 


In oUmt parte of Boropot the fait hi 
sore te borne attbongh more slew^. Ameng 
the Snropeaa ooimtriee to-dey, Itely wnA 
Poland are eomeiriwt overcrowded.' Bbt 
even tbeee will in oonree of time follow 
the trend of other En^pean oonntries. 
Considering the present rale, of htoraaie 
in Bnssia, the population. » likbly; to 
doable itself before it deolinet ; And oneo 
fertility tolls, it is likely to tpll with 
great rapidity. ' 

Turning to non-BCropean countries, we 
find that they have between them two- 
thirds of the popnlation of the world 
This does not mean, howoveri that the 
white races have been losing grOnnd. V 
Daring the last three hundred years they . 
have increased from 1/6 to 1/4 of the 
world population. While in 1660 they 
were about 100 millions, to-day they ■ 

number 720 millions. The people who 
*havo suffered most are the black peoples 
of Africa, who have sunk from 1/6 to 1/46 
of the, world population. Primitive raoss 
coming into contact With the Western 

civilisation have almost perisfaod. Th<^ : 
have snooumbed to gnns, alcohoi, and 
certain diseases which were untoowa 
among them in their days of pidihttivo 
simplicity. But those who have satvivod 
are showing signs of renewed vigonr; 
Snob is the case in Fiji and among many 
African tribes and the Maoris. 

Japan is a thickly populated oonnti^, 
the decsity being 489. The satistioB 
cited are from A. M. Carr-Sanndon^.^ 
World population per square mile With 
a total population of 64'6 milligl^ in 
1980. Daring the last 60 

has dottbied Hsolf and poople have 

become better off. According to Carr* 
Saunders, further inoressa of population 
is likely to be: a ' menace. Since 


m 


tMb iKkiH keiviE# 


IMl) birtb-Mdi^ iltS'hare ba^ 
oa itbe'dMliM. Bai area novabont two 
. nailUon baWaa «i» bm every year. :M'' 


It^g strading (ookJ oiMoCiki an againtt 
it. Xbe only tronble with eii^^ 
of the email family eyatmn is, tiifat those 


this rata of increase, Japan may reach 
78 miUiottS in 1950. 

It is gtmarally admitted that ln|ia is 
orarH^niated. The first censos was 
taken in 1879 when there were 906 million 
people in India. Since then a eensus has 
bean taken every 10 years. In 1981, the 
popolation shot op to 859 millione, the 
rata* of 'increase per year daring the 
pravions 10 years having been over 
three ailliona Boonomists have been 
mnoh alarmed at this anprecedented 
increase. But a glance at the popnlation 
oorve shows that there is really no cause 
for panic, as the population of India has 
not been rising in a gradually ascending 
scale all the time. It bas been rising in 
a jerky manner aooording to the economic 
prosperity of the oonotry. The long 
period of peace and orderly living, provided 
by the British Qovernment, .has undoubtedly 
been one of the important factors 
oontributing to the increase of popnlatfon. 

'While there js no sound foundation for 
tbs belief that numbers will soon be out of 
all proportion to the means of subsistence, 
due care should be taken to maiutain a 
balance between numbers and means of 
living. Beolamation of waste land, large 
schemes of irrigation, and expanding 
industrialisation have played their part in 
materially improving economic opportunities. 
But furUier progress along these iioM is 
limited. Wider dissemination of heaitfa 
rules, ttnd obierveooe of h^ier standards 
of pnblio health and sonitatioo, will result 
not vonly la deoiining death-rotO but also 
in • iMoUning birth-ratn. ^ The, votantory 
issfetfetiwt. of the family is not yet 
widtl^ii^fMd. &eligu>«s ppmlicet . and 


5yho can understand practise it ore 
the very ones who should be NUMuroged 
to breed foster than the tb^btilMi and 
eugenioolly inferior people. Okre idioald 
be taken not to tax the middle; olasi out 
of existence, since ibe middle ifiMS & the 
backbone of any nation. 

We in India are certainly living in 
Urge nuuAers, but are not living well. 
A vast majority are living near the 
But^istenoe level. The material and moral 
progress of India does not demand that 
we should blindly ape the West. The 
nnneoessarily expensive ways of Western 
life have no meaning or justification. But 
still we need higher wages for the vast 
masses in order to bring the ordinary 
amenities of life within their reach. Such 
pernicious customs as ohiid-marrUge and 
unbygienio ways of living should be given 
up. Deficiency diseases, which disable 
people for the battle of life, should be 
brought under control by a systematic 
nation-wide effort to popularise knowledge 
regarding nutrition. It is a pity that 
since 1891, there has been no material 
improvement in the expeotation of life 
for the average IndUn. Bven to-day the 
expeotation of life for the male population 
of India is only 96'7 years, while in 
several of the Westera oouotiies and in 
Mew Zealand, the wcpectation for both 
men sad . women ranges between 50 and 
60, Quality is iuit ng important as 
Quantity it not more, B;nt in 
our enthuMOsm for iu^oying the 8to<^ 
and for koepuig the {x^nlaton levd above 
the means iff subsittenoe, we sbonld not 
tet the re|iix>da(^on rate fall below tbe 
replaoemwit rate. 



THE PROFESaw OF PREVARICATION 


‘ '• Bt Du. J. 

I » m etmtu of OTolotioii of 

Itmooin oondoot, the prooMoe of 

promkotioo {valgarly koova m lying) 

beeoma io on« depnitment ao highly 
placed that Jonathan Swift identified 
“the art of politieal lying ". Later, Oscar 
Wilde broogbt the whole ciroomference 
of lying to one Idrel by omitting Swift's 
adjeotire. One gathers that a sort of 
holy joy was experienced in the whirling 
of whoppers. Xhe modem joy in lying, 
boweyfir, is not that of the artist; 
“a natnral tbongh oorrnpt love of the 
lie itself " which Bacon reminds ns certain 
later Oreoians pondered the mystery of, 
" where neither they (the lies) make for 
pleasnre, as with poets, nor for advantage 
as with the merchant, hot for the lie's 
sake ”. To-day a sobstantial nnmber of 
men (and women) lie for advantage: 
they have lost the art of lying and 
made it a profession. They follow the 
principle that, while two wrongs may or 
may not make a right, they will certainly 
make an excellent write-up. That is 
partly the reason for the campaign of 
vinification of India in American jonrnaiism 
and book-writing. 

Qenerally speaking, professional prevari¬ 
cation begins in the literary realm with 
the "blnrb". For example: "It took 
Hendrik Van Loon 80 years to learn 
enough to write The Arts of Mankind. 
It took him 10 years to write it. The 
result is .... a book about all the arts 
for all the people,” and the blurb's 
italioising Of all indicates a claim to a 
universal inolnsivenees.- An office in 
Bombay' on- the publisher's title-page 
suggests that Hte people of India smd their 
arte sure in the nU. And this is how the 
oll-iiess woii(s ont. In f hook of dW 


[. coDsare ' 

PMes, " India, China and Japan" are 
put into a chapter pf 16 pages- «f 
text, in whiob Indian art ' gets, two- 
pages with no 'hint Indian paiattag. 
This is all that the anffiior could make 
in SO years of preparation out of the 
library of works on Oriental art that 
have been produced in that time; three 
per cent, of sp^ for the art df one- 
sixth of the ' population of the planet 
during fire tboosand known years I 

This is the quantitative aspect of* the 
profession of prevarioation, the s^tial 
suggestion of unimportance. It has, ’ 
however, a psyohotogieal haais. As 
J. H. Newman said in one of his Oxford' s 
sermons: "Of oourse, it is very oommon : 
in all matters, not only in; religioh, to 
speak in an unreal way,''-~and he 
presents us with the politest exonse for 
the professional prevaricator—" when we 
speak on a snbjeot with which our 
minds are not familiar". The author of 
the book that ’ provokes this protest 
pleads gross ignoranoe on certain aapeots 
of Oriental art. But staric ignorance is 
too naive to falsify others; it morriy 
falsifies itself. This book has the certaJaty 
of its own rightness that is the root Cf 
all misrepresentation and oU hypocrisy. 
For example— 

On the Hindu temples, the author 
writes and I comment in bnmkets. 

" Those vaet temples ... . are ntrcdy’ 
pleasing to the ESuropean eye" (a quite; 
legitimate reaction of nnfamilfawity).' 
“Most of them, nnlMS seen from U long 
distance, fill one's heart with a setfft Of 
imminent doom and seem to. 

Otter futility of all' hitosi eftort agsinst 
the implacable fotolM of totato" (Ai 
Bindo temple totest” type cgitiito 



.4. .* If . 

- r -1-1^ '-f vti.K 


l» laen from a dWasM; all that can ba 
^ the ««at gateway, and outer 
®®‘ ioggeet "immiaent 
•ddom to thoge who realiw that they 
wrfer only to eternal, verities expressed in 
^betiori personages apd events. They 
not preach " futiiWbut that 
humanity can rise beyond its external 
and internal limitations). “The bathing 
Peo^s, which are full of light, would form 
a pleasant contrast to the interior if one 
were not consoloas all the time that 
tte gold smeared all over the roof and 

hcslVi “Poa 

hospital, to cure at least part of toe 
, ^formed humanity that creeps throng 

toir ('•’‘■e bathing 

aitmal sepulchre," are not a, bright 
•« the wntoor paint, them. Gold i, Jot 
geared all orer the roof. If the gold 
the jewels, donated by devotees oved 
centuries, were sold tho 
obtainable for them, if market ble.TuJd 
«ive a day's food or medicine To a 
anmW of people and leave them /net 
M they <were the next day with no 

tTsTb-L” 

■bift only 

shift n sin which the author thinks ho 

w are Into of hospital, in India, but 
they ^ not visited by the peripatotie 

^®P‘* i®»orlors. 

S. eepulehres'' 

«d trepS«l glare 

^ heat; and are luminmu highways to 
^I'^^ioy to toe individual wossh^p^ 

ohilduw, n, Bnineroqs local gnd geae^ 


THB lHlllEd^ fiEVIBW 


^bstivala which ate noaasimte:''>a!-'j^.:c-. 
«*»M»oeitr. To omit these ^ 

•uppretrio veri mudi need iq toe ptnfat^ 
0 * prevarication. *»wio*wn 

^^muoh for toe templeg. “gg 
wd^res that are all oyer the pia«* 

^hloh of course, they are not). "togTSye 

^00 twietod mid tortured into 
that seem created for toe expres. puLe 
of repelling at leset the cssuti UpeJti^ - 

of some centuries ^o had my theueht 

TheirdT”* *PP«^‘or of to-dly. 

. *ir Gob) was the serious 

impfersonal one of representing in visible 

oouceivT‘’M-*’7a”’ 

na^or, I.** having embodiment in 

on,, yet only representable in human form 

The snthn. , oormal humanity, 
ibe author oonoedes teohnioal achieve 

the falrifleation of fact to thlt wThsh^X 

‘he falsifloation) the subjects, the 
Brahmas and Vishnns and ShiSL Id 
heir endless cousins, unoles, brothers and 
sisters seem only vsrr n**i. “ 

Uva tba» * 1 . httle more attrao- 

7 ““‘y-minded holy monkeys 

1&I68C tbe ihrftmiflflg »* t* d« . 

. v*^™*®®* It u not easy to 

d^ojto tnrpitnd^ 

in wawwAhtowiohofordinwy 

in 

booritoness. S ' 

B^ ^ nntoor not only . 

of Sha ®ihdu plastic ooneeptioas 

«»» *ht |«*er. d toe universe^^ 



mtmkegrB mw*. ba6 
cnnitaiM 4 attge lomr is Nlwriiig to 
tl« taiBpiM' M 

from top to bottom fritit BtBtaB^ 

gods . . . wid ^o wbole ttatumting 
oollootion of WOred aaimolt and the 
not-gnite-eorsaored deities and their very 
onappetdaing female relatives". Ibe nn- 
trnth of the foregoing sentence, and the 
faasenese diseloaed in the last three words 
of it, makes any pontrsdiction of mere 
fact «> anti-olimax. One inoloeive reotid- 
cation will serve. " l!hose vast temples ’’ 
with which the anthor crowds the terrain 
of his references to Hindu India are a 


■em!^:.laiiibsed yeata after"a«;/ijjMi£';^^^ 
the BaMha hfBMdfI when Asdw, W.4g*ie^':' 

diaoh^le, wMI rating ovw ti» 

33ie facts ednoed kf seholatriilp ali^; 
that from tile envettih oentnry' ' 

Ohriat, IXadn aoulptnve poasessed a nttite 
strength tiiat Mndnedi'ii toumrae ftem 
the Qreoiae iafeothm. sntiide a «"'» H 
area in Jhe mmote nottit'Wwtit fhidl 
foreign eleiomite aa entered mtn tins let 
of Bnddhiam at the time of Atgkaiv wt 
"several hundred" ysMS hnt three hssnired. 
years, after the Bnddha, were ant 
Grecian hot Iranian, And Atoku, fix fren 
being the mler of the Pnniab oiAy, snv 


small percentage of .the total number of 
Hindn shrines. There are vast numbers 
of small shrines in which a singls 
worshipper renders homags to the Supreme 
Being through a single representation. 
Even In one of " those vast temples ” of 
'Sooth India, the climax of its cycle of ^ 
worship through varions forms is homage 
to the formless One Who inclndea the 


both the temporal and spirftnat haad of'a v 


vast empire. On tile mattw «f wt, tit# 
anthor disposes of the "noitioa etiU hnl# 
by a great many people that the art «f 
India was something mysteriaai that 
went back thoneands and thonaandt -of 
years, being even older than the pyramids”. 


This be, ont of hie oonfeesed ignorance, 


obaraoteriaee as " eotireiy erreneCne 


many. Bnt matters saoh as these have 
DO value for professional prevarication. 

With an air of complete knowledge and 
final jodgment, the author ioforms ns 
that "all this changes the .moment we 
come in contact with Boddbistio art ”. 
And without a glimmer of cerebration he 
adds: "I have been told by reliable 
anthorities (being myself grossly ignorant 
upon the subject)....”, a confession 
whioh pnlveriaes his ability to make 
any distinotion between Hindu and 
"Bnd^utio” art or even to gange ihe 


and * ralevaooy and reaeOn go to' tiia 
winds in the addendum; " We hava 'a 

great deal of literature that wae compogcd 
jn the days of Homer, bet the ewiioit 
Indian architeotnre goes back only to the 
days of Baddba in the sixth emitnty 8,0.'* 
Apart from the lesion be^etn Homerio 
literature and Indian arehitwtore, the 
sign of dead compilation instead pf HvioC 


creation, there is a literary tradttioni^lt / 


India ae old as that of Homer. Vsl 


iDoongmons oompuisons are not oeeAei 


to etiiablisb the age of Indian arohiteetnto. 


reliabiUty of his “aothorities ". What he OTie excavations Ip reoent yean in 

retails at fonrtb hand is ^ etafo ttnff l»nd and the Pnnjab hare mMeWt the 

of the Grechm origin of biriory of admirsUs .towa-pdcnsing .pud 

«« niQ . of ^Otanoe hp s^ hntiding in India hsrili to nearly AfOOq 

"Aiigy mdeefi. Baddhis^ years before Chritib tiWi the implioBti«lf 
simtotiiw didv^^^^ to flonriab pf Oeatorito o< 


♦t; 


- :• ■■ . t . • : . ••i, i.i' : 

m •' ’ fHB i»Du*f'luivt»W ■ ■ 


^Odriali•lr«^'Vo#:'''' ^ 
(diflnge deoliced wliwi we pase from i&e 
reUfitfoe life.. feBA' art 'of HioAa ItlAiii 
(whiob- ii libBl hi m(»o^ to " BodAbistio 
Mt" (wiioh it e tiilap of the remote past) 
doet Jiofe emerge in anp comparison ’ that 
wooid Mtiefy a reader of average 
InMUgOBoe. AU that emerges is a complex 
•o ehrmi that even when the oater 
portion of ^e anthor’s appiuratas of 
oonstdotianees ie atretobed as far as China, 
it goes %ebb wiUi a snap to its anti- 
Bindn fixation. Xbns in setting oat the 
forces that "greatiy affected the Chinese 
. mentality ”, he inolndes Bnddhism which 
he enmniarisee as “an attempt to make 
%he hnman race oonsoioue of its divine 
possibilitiee”. Bat it was “as complete 
and diebeartening a failnre as Christianity 
afterwmrdi .... Soon the Indian was 
once more slanghtering his goats, horning 
bis incense to his ancient idols and doing 
all sorts of terrible things to himself to 
propitiate the evil spirits whom he feared 
mnoh more than be loved the good ones 
The change back to Hindnism indicated 
above, and the bringing of the narrative 
back to China, is thns amplified > 
“ Buddha's ideals, however, were mnoh 
too hlgh>minded for the average Hindns, 
and a&mt sis hnndred years they qnietiy 
went bade to their familiar old gods. 

Boddfaa, who had done bis best to reform 
their diegnsting practices, was completely 
fmgbtteh. Bnt by this time his ideas 
bad orewsed the Himalayas and Tibet and 
•• doling the Hah dynasty, 

Buddhism was aoo^ted ea' the offioial 

minion of XSiina." 

t78tr«« beoanee exaggerated, hi the 

etalemMst timh aftw dm 
of SaidUesa, the 'Indian rnforhed to the 
.imdioee above, <K>^<dimffbteria| 


has never been a ttnivored Indiaa peia^ 
The an^or did hot isM it in the' '*''vasi 
temples " to wbidi -he rdms.' Wbrne lt 
is practised it is condemned by t^er 
Hihdne and boe been dropped is some 
of tl^e minority of plaoee in irhioh 
it was an occasional cdstom. But a 
naoseating thing aboni snob references to 
animal sacrifice in India is dhit they 
are nsnally made by Wesiemwe while 
they are digesting ,the rerastns of 
orncified anipmla; end those whO condemn 
the practice by Hindus have no qoalm 
of OQOsoienoe and no sense Of hypocrisy 
in partiolpating in the \eat Christmas 
orgy of slaughter and gormandising. 

The same prevarioation in over-statement 
is in the author's references to “ ancient 
idols", ‘‘ terrible things", and "evil spirits”. 
(1) There is no" special virtue in ancient¬ 
ness in Hindu deifio images. When an 
, image develops a flaw, it is rejeoted from' 
its shrine. Images are made for certain 
festivals and destroyed when the festival 
is over. Hindus do not worship images 
as such. (2) Certain Indians, not the 
priests of temples, have asserted the will 
of the spirit over the flesh through 
prootices in'affinity with the flagellations 
of mediaeval monawtioism in Bqrope. But 
these are a very small proportion of the 
population ', and (8) their tapas (discipline) 
is not in propit^ion of spirits evil or 
good hot for personal psyohologioal 
purposes. “Buddha's ideals" wew no 
higher than Hie Upaniiffiadie Ideirfe" and 
Hie proporticn df “ wnmMfe Hindue” 
interested in 

no emHler HiiMi the prdpoftien of averaes 
ebrietians «r* at the level of 

nadeiwtandiflv imd the Obrfet 

ideatsi Boddib'e Meeli and hie memiwy 

did not *He nnt bt inHa 




liimdiMii reMs”, that fai, hy’the '•nthor’a 
MlMlattoo, in the oentery k.x>. 

Xhe gneiit ec» nl the Be^wt frMooes, 
te .. xbwh the oathor givee i no heed, 
went on hn^l the M?«ith oentnrir aj). 
!Xfae Bnddfaa b»» never been “ oompletely 
forgotten'V in lodio. One eohool of 
Hindo ioooogrepby gave him a place 
ataong tbe aeofart. There are Baddhieta 
in many perte of India. One of the 
lovelieet'ahrinea of the Buddha and his 
ideals is a room in a paI%oe in India 
nnder the patronage of a Maharaja who 
is the hereditary head of the Qindn 
Ohnroh in hie State. The same Hindu 
ruler, when passing through a Buddhist 
country, reverently scattered flowers at 
the feet of an image of the Lord 
of Illumination. 

There are other errors of foot and 
interpretation in the masterpiede of prevari¬ 
cation under notice concerning the art 
and life of India; for when ignorance sets out 
on the peddling of caricatures of knowledge, 
and when a vicious and unfounded antipathy 
jostles both truth and decency off the 
kerb, the material for criticism by any one 
who knows and understands takes on the 
appearance of illimitability. But the 
foregoing will serve to indicate one of 
the forms of pathological infection to 
which the mind of America is liable 
through the artificial magnification of 
intelleotual mediocrity to the detriment 
of America's own generous spirit and 
ito reactions to international affairs. The 
uUdmatO' anti-toxin against this infection 
is tt»e haoillns of truth received by 
contagion from the Mtualitias of life smd 
oultnre. The measures now under ramfldera- 
tion for the introdncHw of Oriental 
stcmiee in the Hniv»iaitie!i the Hnitefi 
States, of America; ^ towj^rds 


this deskeble and. Every atom of half 
towards the projeotod ertablishnMat Of hn 
Infhan aaottsn in tim Oriental i^tltnta 
of the Univmlty ofBawidi at Honothtn W 
be a ooatdbntion tommde the eesaaiten 
of profewiooat amd- amatenr viiUfloation «t 
India in Amertea and eteewbwe, 

Pnnitive measDres, or even action for 
national ^famadon in a oonrt of inter¬ 
national jnsti^, whic^ does not yet exist, 
would be repugnant to the spirit of India- 
Neither are they indicated io the ifiriginhl 
“ Thou sbalt not" against hearing falsa 
witness, probably because there iesnfiment ; 
punishment in the mentol, ssstbetioal, and 
spiritual deprivation involved in bein^ 
socb a beater. 
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I IF a ISbI) ftifa where atotisHoe 

'jMeeUre, it is diffioult to 
ontliU *'siAiM of heialth insannoe 
'irttiittBt 4 -en^nliT into ’every 

the problem. Bat ittrtsia 


Briefly, social inaaratto*j^iu ii 
a oertoin amoant at seourity ' a 

Sroap of contingenoies. llllie 'fliStifeaoe 
between social insnranoe and life aastiHiBee 
would be, that in the fcvmer’Mae the 


ftoapUai^me can be made on which, with 
the help of statiatios that are collected, a 
sobeme can be formnlated. In order that 
a ahonld he inanrable^ the minimam 
nmaher of oondittons which ahonld be 
ea^^ed are :— 

' ' (a) a dear etatement of the natnre 

id the risk; 

(b) the possibility of protecting a 
^ large 'tieihber of people against such risk; 

fi) the ability to calunlate with a 
Dwtdn degree of probability the incidence 
of the risk; and 

(d) the ride mnst be of a natnre 
ae to oontribnte a menace against which 
those who are sabjeoted to it shonld. 
desire to provide. 

Apart from this qaestlon of having 
schemes of sooid insnranoe for < workers 
in factories, the problem may be viewed 
from a Iwger angle and a scheme of 
social insnranoe may be formulated after 
a detailed study for any one who wishes 
to oovw bimsdf against the various con¬ 
tingencies which may happen to. an 
avwage hnman bring. Snrii contingencies 
msy’rtoe^'fmsa.'S'r*' " 

(1) temporary incapacity of a person 
or hk Wifb for work, or temporwy loss 
of one's Job onder the following cages :— 
•oridrat, ^seeee, bad health, matsonity; 

fs) permanent Impairment of a pmarii’e 
oaparity to waric and emm, huvrilWy, 
oH'^agar' * ■' ’ ‘ 

(^--dgethef iheprittripri bread-winner 

inerir^flauidri loea-nnpiovided 

rridOwhoad, iOnproeMid oiphaaliood. 


gronp of coatingeneies covered are in a 
sense more detailed and‘varied. - 

In the United Kingdom, the'scope of 
national health insnranee covers rii manoal 
and non-mannai workers between the ages 
of 16 and ,66 with incomes nn^r ^£S50 
a year. The scheme is contributory and, 
as in Japan, the costs are divided between 
the employers, employees, and the State. 
The benefits include medical attendance, 
sickness benefit, disablement benefit, mater¬ 
nity benefit. Sickness benefit begins 
on the fourth day of incapaoity and 
continues for a period '’not exceeding 26 
weeks after which disablement benefit 
is payable. 

The Gtovernment of Madras intend 
introdnoing a Bill for the introduction of 
unemployment insurance. The Honourable 
V. V. Qiri, Minister for Labour and 
Industries has decided to introduce the 
scheme as an experimental measure on 
oo-opwative lines in the textile industry 
alone. This is because this iadnstry is 
well organised in the Presidency and 
labour is perennial and not seasonal as 
in the ragar indnstry. Offioiat statistics 
show that unemployment in' the textile 
industry in (he Madras Preriden:^ ranges 
between 7 and € per cent. It % 
proposed to ooHeot a (inastw of an am>a 
from each employee fen 'each day he fl 
Working and an wqnal amoant front^ M 
eiarioyer. An alteimAtive ptopoeri is^ to 
ooileot l/64rii of the wage earned by the 
Moployee and the same fraotiem of the 
wage hill tt the emphtyor. The benefit 




fltk rifts st Bs. 4-S O per month tor sicifle 
mm} 7-0-0 for those with families 

it- the irat ptaa is adopte4. 7fae snosess 
of tilts pioneer ventore in India in 
imemployiB^t insnrance wilt be eagerly 
expected by aQ well-wishers of labonr in 
the oonnti^. It seems to be the opinion 
of the Qoyernment that so far as the 
settlement of labonr dispotes is oonoemed, 
the Arrangement now obtaining has been 
beneficial both to employers and employed 
and that, therefore, no additional legislation 
is necessary for the porpose. The Madras 
Gkivemment are of the view that any 
additional legislation providing for com¬ 
pulsory arbitration should be taken op as 
an All-India measure in - oonsnitation with 
other Provinces. The feasibility of weekly 
payment of wages in ail factories is stated 
to be favoured by the Government and has 
been approved by the Department of 
Industries. The problem of liquidating 
indebtedness among industrial workers 
is also being examined and legislation 
similar to Agrioulturists' Debt Belief Act 
will soon be pat on the legislative anvil. 


eonntrlosi th* loUowing m^ bn tnkwi My 
as tho iiasMM dsaling with ahemploiiSfl 
assanmon-hi' 

(1) oo-open^T« faunnwoe sgsinst wii- -. 
employmsnt utooiif trorkslrs in sessotnti 
tradesj 

(2) poor re}h4 la viSages adminlstaMd . 

in the first instainpe by village authorities 
and coupled with '^ worke 

guided by higher admiaistrations ; 

( 8 ) establishment of . onemplormeaii 
exchanges at least ia tbe bigger iadostrial 
towns and in speti^ industries; bmadMM 
of these agenoiee in the pripeipal 4 
recruiting areas; 

(4) Subsidised Union Funds fed' by 
contributions from members and employmrt; r 

( 6 ) poor relief in urban : areas aad 
organised public obarity admioiatersd by 
, Municipal authority through a Poor Belief 
Board; ,. 

( 6 ) extension of tbe Poor Be^af 
Scheme io distress in rural areas caused 
by industrial factors. 

The early introduction of these measmres 
is both neoessary and feasible 


j^mpitaed to be paid mrald; be , cojtghly a. 
wwik%* «cpe 'to eabh of usempioy- 

flitda'.v tlM seoond and a 








GARDENING AS A COTTAGE INDUSTRY 


By M». M. K. 

ABDBNING is avowedly one of the 
costlier hobbies. But for tbe Indian 
villager it constitutes by far the most 
vitid and profitable cottage industiy.. 

Indian rural life is of necessity almost 
ezolueively vegetarian, due. to eoonomio 
and not so much U to reUgieas, eooisi 
or onltural reaaohs.. The normal every-day 
meal of, an ayerifle IbdiAn villager 
oontists of roti'(btOad of wheat or of 
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any other cereal) or boiled rice and bhdii 
(oooked vegetables). It is bat rarest 
exmipt in the United Provinces, ' that 
milk and the other dairy products or 
meat find a place in the vdl^er's ntenhi. 
excepting on oooeeions of leati'vity.^ii.TfaSf 
to the very purest. evm), wbilsy" dairy 
j^odnots : «»d meat ara mom in the 
a^ure of loxutisSt vygetabies are 
aeoessity. Than ia a nmstaat ai^ 




-m ■■ ' fHit 

_ J__ ,_ . ,’■ , ..It,. ' 

nalAUCtig il«i]li«iid fei* «»f«jmbles from the them ere oaiverealljr 
ariM hoi,'^Birbh''the , Mjem ere peoaliar te\^{w6il%9^' 

to meet. 'Ziitih vecetable gardening exhits ettdjr ae to th^ hntrit^Md indne, 
not u a potential oottage indoetry bit prOdootive vaine, : PKn^^^ W nf nnfti' 
ie oanied en,. thooedi not^ in a tot^rly ratioo> modee of eoientiio inttaeine bnlljnre, 

otpiBised irer; Sorariably one i^pnot eoientiflo oiassifloation and ooUegtieil «( 

find '“gardens"’ as snob, bat vegetables relevant data wonld ensure theptadagen a 

.are , grown in old patobes, and mostly firm footing of tUs vital oottage "Indnetty. 

irrigated and loolted after in moments of Possibilities of d^tebde modea'of^^j^^ 

leisnre. It modern scientific methods are tion of vegetables, effleient mm^et^g '«n>d 

introdaoid, sii^ an impetns given for adequate distribatimi if seeds are Befiessary 

affording an organized footing, vegetable developments that will follow in the wake 

gardening is boind to be of as much of enterpriee. Behabiiitaiaon of the villages 

relief to the rural farmers as band- is (andamentally based on the pbyeioal 
weaving or band-spinning itself. betterment of millions of the Baridra 


Flower^gardening is another traditional 
oooupatiott of Some of the villages. 
Flowers are required not only for purposes 
of personal deeoration but are a necessity 
in the Hindu temples and orthodox 
Hindu homes for purposes of pujat. 
Though reatrioted in scope, it is a* 
potential source, and some of the villagers 
engaged in flower gardening are ^ quite 
well-off having a good timd of it, 
especially in the proper seasooa as thdse 
of meias and wtsovs and social funotions. 

Froit-gardening is organized on a larger 
soale. Mangoes of Western India, plantains 
of the'South and the grapes of Nasik 
m«^ be cited as instances. “ Orange ” the 
luxury Of the " high and exalted", grown 
in the hfils, is naturally the most 
organised fruit industry. But whereas the 
potentialities of the oullpvatioo of Indian 
frutte sued their marketing and now 
. of fmlt-preewvatio.n, too, have oOme to be 
j^sooghizUd and utilised, vegetable t^t^dehiag 
Iras hardly been noted or ooneidered at all. 

TIkM are mom than hundred kinds 
s»d vfiirialae s et,vegetaUlea in nee in ail 
parte -nf iteUai- white only, a tew of 


Narayans, a restoration of their normal 
physical efficiency. It is a question -of 
proper nutrition. Milk as a factor of 
nutrition has been reooghised and there 
is activity in that direction. But vege¬ 
tables, as has already been pointed out, 
form a necessary food of the villagers, 
and consumption of better Vegetables in 
more adequate qnantitiee wfll go a long 
way in relieving the roral distress. From 
tbe nutritional point of view, a study of 
vegetables of foreign countries, for instance, 
spinach which is said to be so good for 
health, and the desirabUity of their 
introduction and use in India would seem 
nooosskry. The vidne of Soya beans and of 
cabbages and oaunflower and tomatoes and 
potatoes has already been popularly 
reoognized and their use is Widely prevalent. 

The toot that the total eonsnmption 
of onion* and potetees in our eittee and 
towoa and *»*n unUngeg k aunt with 1^ 
imports from IMy mnat ■ servo as- a 
signifloant eye-cSteuer, not only as to the 
aetual loss sustained by. oor vi}kcai due 
to look ieaderdiip, ealighteoment, and 
enterprise, but also to the potenHaUty 
' vegetablSfcardMtiag as ft cottage industry. 




\ WOMEN AN D' WORK’ 

' ' ‘ St BtmlTItt SAEUNTALA THAMPI 

emaadpation of the modern Bat ow -political patnarche «iH mp;. 
I -womaa bee been a olaesio incident " give them complete emancipation and. 

in the hietory of haihanliberation; women let us see what they will do with it". 
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are taking an equal share with their men 
folk in efforts to improve general condi¬ 
tions : they are using their powers to serve 
the motherland; work has made them 
believe that they are not mere soulless 
beings but an integral part in that higher 
life which has a great deal-to contribute 
in shaping the welfare and destiny of 
the nation. 

I have never understood bow it all 
comes about that for so long our grand¬ 
ma's were content to sit meekly behind 
the purdah, while animated grandpa's 
settled their destinies and made and 
muddled the world in which the old foHcs 
lived. It is a great wonder why people 
should it extraordiniury that inMli' 

gent women could be as efficient and oapalde 
of hoidi^ a pMitiOn in the surgery, the 
newspaper office, 1ft the adndnistration. Of 
the Umd, or pmforiubg leein of skill 
endnraaee,^ 


The answer is that women have taken 
their share in the work of the world 
once considered exclusively mnn's; it has 
made women happier, helped them to 
forget the exaggerated sex-conseioosness 
and inferiority oomplek prevident' In 
the country; given Ib'eiii economio inde. 
pendenre; satisfied their questing uttnds; 
enlarged their meiitisl horizon and proved 
women's mental capacitiee. 

It is unfair to gay that women are * 
inconsistent, lacking in eofteentrfttion, 
courage and intellect. Any one who’ hoe 
beard the weighty and brilliant speeches 
of Dr. Besant, Mrs. Sarojini, and KSimala 
Jlevi Cbattopadbyaya will have to alter 
that view; their beautiful prose style, 
depth of thought, professional attacks, tbs- 
exquisile -light and shade of their speer'.ea 
wiM outclass many a veteran maso dins 
speaker. . 

I am not writing as a feminist; a WOrld 
solely dominated by women wilt iM a 
sorry enough place. I cannot fail to Add 
that from the moment our women learat 
to read and write and speak, howefsar 
illogicaliy as men seem to believe, toifty 
have claimed and got equal rights with 
men and have achieved a great deal 
already. , , , 

No longer are women victims of the 
mere male; to be husUedi buirtod, yltod, 
nagged, flattered, fettered, cursed > and 
Cpanly defied- No loBgw will the atmos¬ 
phere in Nie hraiw he one of olwmping 
UmitatioRs, or anslntimi wd initiative of any r • 
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Ickid' lw wittas.^^ idM of indepeadeiloo Tbs: making of 

feminine oocnpation, is jti’ 


is fmdg IPdatog IMOnd in this connii^. 
sikdr aotdi^g' is more powerfnl in ^%|s 
W>tld:..id^ fiiie idea, nod nothing 
nan S^not armiee, or bomte or 
hattalioBf of bnebande. Some of bar 
women bave been growing steadily 
.yjgor^ they bare fonght for tbeir 
olaime and eventnaily won the right to 
beoorae bread-winnere. In this incredibly 
mad new order of tbinga, the man of the 
family % often the dependant and the 
wwan tbe provider and economic 
mainat^. She flIU the family parse, be 
adjusts himself meekly to the role of 
hearth-tender. There are pathetic instances 
of working wives and stay-at-home 
husbands : dosens of women are supporting 
whole families; full-time bread-winners 
beoaose of the force of the inexorable 
economic iawi 

It is a onrions fact that for untold 
ages, women’s chief job has been looking 
after the house, but there are po out¬ 
standing Indian hotel managers’ to speak 
of. Cooking was decidedly woman's 
particular province. Yet all the famous 
IndjSn cooks swe men; restaurants and 
cooking establishments run by men are 
bsr and away better; and in every-day 
life H ymt ^ strike a balanoe of 

hoQSdicld capacity, yon will surprisingly 
£ad tisat the man is quite bandy with 
Hu stove and finds it great fun. 

’ \71iile On the eontoary his wife mm 
drive a oar a Uttle bettor than he can 
and aepervise the building- of a house, 

Hnadlowwrk whkdi is woman's chief 
!ms been to the hands et men and 
toeisf ere many t^eis both weS known 
had todtoeWa who we akiUeA iHtb toe 


of. men; bakers can be ';aeilto';'itotori|li^ 

so are embroiderers, 

connoisseurs of perfume and iS^llmT- 

Even as I write this, the times spiritedly 
call for a changed outlook with regard 
to the nursing protoSnon; toe inoom^able 
Afghan, Slabiuatta: Nair end Telugu 
stalwart will soon be seen in cur 
numerous hospitala. ' fbai^ benigbant 
presence vfill be an infloenee for calmness 
and good eomfort even amid toe strugglee 
of expiring nature, ' llinietoring tmgels,' 
tbeir agile forms eball glide quietly along 
the numerous bed-sides and will help to 
soften tbe poor pale faces Of toe patients 
with oonfldenoe at the eight of them I 

Men are finding happiness and success 
in following oocnpations regarded as 
unmanly. What then is the general idea 
of woman’s work being entirely in the 
home? What can be more satiefying, 
more oonduoive to fantnan dignity? 
Certainly not the ability to get tbe 
husband earn and keep one to cushioned 
idleness and' enforced inertia. Work ie 
the only thing that can bring happinese 
to a human being and there is 
nothing more absorbing than sharing 
in toe work of the world. 

S'or my part, I think men will just 
find it easy to India to put back tbe 
hands of toe doto. I dp not believe 
either that they wiB sec women trooping 
back to toe bcarto to totge nnmben. 

Lastly, wwBHU, work belter beoauae of 
educatioD, todepealenoe and ambition; 
derive tbem of tbeae-r—and I won’t 
answer for toe oonseqnenoeB. 





■ HINDU CULTURE IN THE WEST 
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I« 251 anpireme task of oor generation 

• i® to sivo 0 800 ^ ((rowios 

world cooBoioiwoefis, to develop ideals and 
inetitationi neoeaeary for the creative 
eipiOMion of the world aoul. to transmit 
theae loyaltioa and impnlaee to future 
genorationa and train them* ‘‘I*® 
dtiaena. To thia great 
a new pattern of living, aome 0^ tne 
fundamental inaighta 

eapecially Hioduiam and *®®/" 

to be particularly relevant. And the 

Spalding" Profeaaor of B“ter“ Itehgwoa 
and Bthioa haa m hia l^teat tok 
oomnriaiog nine ohaptera, addreaaed himaelf 
to the task of indicating these 
It ia appropriately published by the 
CJlarenden Press and forms a 
.contribution to the haum J® , 

had started even before elevation to the 
Oxford Chair and has so aucoeasfully 

continued since. 

The first three chapters are reprinte of 
lectures delivered on various occasions. 
The first on the . TPorW’s Unborn S^l is 
the author’s inaugural lecture wherein he 
shows the present need for an emphasis 
of Eastern religions, and the essentially 

vfttionklistio and ^ 

the Hindu view of religion. Such rationa¬ 
lism is not, however, to be confounded with 
intelleotnalism which, as shown in th 
sewnd chapter {.The Supreme Sptn^ 
Ideal : The SindM View) a of 

iridva. True religion is bas^ on insight 
and is characterised [o^e 
freedom from fear {abhaya), 
chapter which is a r^ont rf 
Aaoeae Birdwood lecture, 1987, ol»rs ,s 
^led ermqae Sohwmtaffli'a esto^ ' 
of Indian myaticism as 
noting. Taofdh anoh a view haa wm 

•Saaiamr Bwteiow *»» Waww 
■ lUdhekxisbiiaa. Otarsndoa Press, OjfbA «••• 

0 . A, Natssaa * Oo., Madras, 

« 


foundaticn in oof^i : fi«oo 
fostered cyeh 
pubUoiets, it ¥ 

^Myatioiatt has its fanatioa who look 
opon toe real M epiri^^ 

contrast it with to# actual in its bw^#. 

declaring that birth ia “ 

soul and our ohanoe of Itberatloh in 
shaking off these shackles. The th^y 

of ma«o has basn interpretod m thU 

negative sense" (p. 99). Though anoh 
exaggerations arh common evw » toe 
West, "Sankara haa nothing 0°®®?^ 
with people who will not aoMpt the vlaiWe, 
world any more than with towe who win 
accept nothing else . . . the eternal is not 
out of all relation to tho 
history. Though caught in .*•>« *?‘‘*' ** 
ftanirfi for the infinite (p. 100 }. IM 
inLtenoe on the continuity i»tw^ 
phenomenon and nonmenon, apd ^ t^ 
exhibition of the due reopgpition o^ ,^ 
body, as perfeotible. not negUgible ./Xffto 
tute^ very distinctive and valuable fe^nr*# 
ef this chapter. Ethical 
divorced from 

The advaitint would have it that wen 
the ordered scheme 
aehrama helps like a 
reach the goal quickly, though ^ W 
arrive there sometime even ^wthopt a 
horse. The persistent misuBderstanding 
S^d misrepresentation of- Hindn oultore 
“rmainly, if not wholly, negative, ^lye 
“ soMd and much needed corrective in 
this chapter. 

The four succeeding chapters wh 
concerned with the inter-relations 
Hindu and Buddhist thought on tof ohe 
Jidc and the thought of ' 

Christendom on the ether. ^ Ore ek 

' s Ths body beooiosf ainnsparsn^ jblto 

' ::me- 

; ftmkata, ^’saa.f^'iW?'. 
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qtirit ol Budifig the «ood in this world 
•Ions is oontewiM with the mystio 
spirit of smIom the good beyond this 
world ud in the spirit. The latter finds 
Ireqnsat exprdsrion in tlie Greek and 
OhrMUn ihinksts, hot is foreign; to tbs 
astlee onnwot of their speonlatioh; it 
seoms, asilmrally. traceable to Eastern 
inflasaoe for which there is a perceptible 
hiStOlioM liadisronnd. The gnestion of the 
SttUation of ideas is both difficnlt and 
nnprofltable as tbe anthor himself realises.* 
lad as he riibWB more than ooce, the 
TSUdlty of mysrieism may be based in 
pairiv t^ of its forms 

whstamr ffiuifeated. It will not, however, 
be wholly nnpr^tabte to note the possible 
. dSrita^n of certain manifestations of spirit 
from the East in senera,! and India in 
partionlar, espeoiaily when the influence 
is admitted by Occidental scholars of 
*weifht wd repute. The wealth of 
scholarship and the balance of judgment 
disidayed in these chapters are as striking 
as they are characteristic. Here are some 
represeotative oonolnsions: The Orpbios 
brid in common with the Hindus the 
beliefs *' of rebirth, the immortality and 
God-like character of the soul, the ° 
bondage of the soul in the body and the 

r ibility of release by pnrifloation. 

we add to them inet^bors like the 
wheel of birto and the world egg, the 
suggestion of natural coincidence ‘is 
somewhat unoonTincing" (p. 188). " In 

His teaching of the Kingdom of 
God,.' life eternal, asoetio emphasis, 
and even future life, He (Jesus) 
breaks away from the Jewish tradition 
and igwrorimates to Hindu and Buddhist 
Ujoogbt " (p. 176). “The only Judaic 
rieoMnts [in Philo] ms the insistence on 
monothrism. contempt for image worship, 
and the claim that the Jews had in the 
liosaio revelation the highest religions 
kpewladge- All the other elmnenta of his 
system ate those fonnd in ffindn thought ” 
(p. 197). “ In Paul, we find two oMotg^ions 
of the ISnpreme, God andT (Eirist, two 
-Idnds of knowledge, toe rea^ of mystic 
SKperiMHie. the indwelling of God, indiffer- 
to oeremonhd piety, oonversion as 

to-'lBdMStsnt wfasthw 
sfasriMliai OM dee Ss bOitooiBg to am tos twob 
ef psMdM tatsOsstato evtonlii^* ^ 


rebirth, the need for the. omoifixiott^tof toe 
flesh, salvation of oneness wito Christ to 
be transformed into oneness wito God With 
the redemption of the cosmic process. These 
are all features associated wito mysiao [as 
contrasted with Messianic] religion” 
(p.226). 

The last two chapters on The Mp^ing 
of Religioru ami the InMviSml hnd the 
Soeial Order, in Siftduiem are in some 
ways the most noteworthy' in the book 
since they present to us the schtfiar not 
in bis study but in -the concrete setting 
of iife. In the first of these chapters, 
we have an interpretation and defence 
of the tolerance exercised by Hinduism-^ 
a tolerance doe not to oyni^ indifference 
or political expediency but understanding 
and appreciation of other faiths. " The 
attitude of the Hindu and the Buddhist 
to other forme of worship is one of 
sympathy and respect and not criticism and 
contempt for their own sake ” (p. 814). Such 
an attitude oomes from the understanding 
that religion is a matter of personal realisa¬ 
tion, and that in the pursuit and mode of 
achievement variations are inevitable ig 
spite of the identity of the goal. 
" Creeds and dogmas, words and symbols 
have only an instrumental value. Their 
function is to aid the growth of spirit 
by supplying supports for a task that is 
strictly personal" (p. 817). Hence historical 
events and geographical conditions far 
from being irrelevant have a profound 
bearing on the faiths men ' profess. 
Christianity in its spread over the face 
of earth has repeatedly titoen on local 
colour compromising with toe religions 
systems that preceded it. An ahsolnte 
change of religion amounting to the 
displaoement of one nature by another is 
neither possible nor valuable, “Beligion 
is like the string of a violin; if 
ranwved from its ir e S o n a n t body, 
it will give toe vtobto tone, if any” 
(p. 898). ^ile tois taalisation has k^t 
Hinduism sl^ it' has not kept off 
eonoeption ett^toer with toe resnUi toat, 
like toe omito’s egg, it is good obly 
In parts. OatoolicMin has tended to be 
oOnfuaed wito compbmanoe; toe danger 
is “ tost whist is mto he accepted because 
it Is, smi progress may be infinitely 
dtolyed ” 
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TtM iMt obaptei aeeks io ezhibife ibe 
order witti ; :it* iotor-lbld 
e^ide iot Hfe, foor deem aad font etagei 
of' life ae deviei^ ia ^e iotereite Of the 
expainaion of the iodividaail aod ae 


not hinftw qiiritnal realiaation, Bui 
ie OMi ; ail thia tlH 

a«M>tMam werldUaaaa aat; c(ftfB 

atreaaed aa cbaraeteriatio of BiaBilaiil t 


aorUnf to Uiat end ensept when it 
degenerated^ The ditieion into the 
fottr elaeeea—rthe intelleotnal, the 
flghtmr, ~ the trader and the general 
atility man with no special aptitode ia 
truly democratic and designed to sare the 
highest intereete of soeiety and the 
individual. . It was by no means perfect 
as a system ; and it became less perfect 
when it degenerated into a rigid caste 
distinotion. It wonld, however, be rash 
to odhoiude that the claims of ‘individuality 
were ignored in the Hindo scheme of life. 

While the reader will undoubtedly be 
both exalted and profited by the study of 
the book, be may in tbe end find himself 
left with some questions not answered 
or not folly answered here. " The ideal,” 
be is told, ” is the Brahmanio one 
of non-resistance; for tbe means are 
aa important ns the end. In this 
imperfect world, however, the non¬ 
resisters are able to practise their 
convictions only because they owe their 
secnrity - to tbe maintenance by others 
of tbe principles which they repudiate” 
(p, 861). Is this cynicism or only an 
avowal of imperfection ? If the latter, 
when and bow is tbe imperfection to 
cease? So long as we seek to maintain 
the perfect (ns ideal) by the imperfect 
(actual), is there any chance of the 
latter approximating to the former? Is it 
intelligible to maintain that non-resistance 
will triumph in the long run, only 
because resistance is our present duty? 
This may be the correct position, but 
the present reviewer has great difficulty 
in accepting it, and he may not be a 
solitary figure. 

Again, it is good to be told that 
BiodOism neither condemns the world nor . 
despises the body. It is good to know 
that “ the body becomes a transparency 
through which the spirit shines, a glass 
for its indwelling flame ” (p^. 98). It is 
heartening to realise that the performance 
of the ronad of worldly dnHes (of OOiirte, 
in a spirit of detachment) Will help and 


ume . ttyatiaB wonld appear to have 
the body « . m wsoQttbranoe.' 9%* 
dootrine of “tiie fidl into oorporaditr.'* 
is said to bdong to a trmticm “wlikh 
HeUento thooght, mitaiii$pi by hllttK 
speculaUon, was perhape giw likely to 
have developed " I^)- 9%8 Upaniehade 

too often seem to imply timt final reieaee 
regnirea myaio^ dieintegit^Oli, as when 
they speak Of tike er^^tMoi^^ hMiag 
agaitt (fintily) rtieMeti at death, whiob 
is tbe teal Bisdn tradition ? h it 
perfection of body and tthtd togstbys to 
be eablimated iatb spirit ? Or is it tiia 
mortifloation o{ : the fleah for this ' ^orifl* 
cation of the spirit? There is ms dm^t 
on which side the anthor’e sympathy tis. 

We trust that ere long w« shsli have* 
another volume When the i^tive 
implioatione of the present work are 
expanded and fnliy explwlDed; tor the 
moment we shall record our gimtitnde 
for tbe excellent fare now proviMd> 
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tHE INDIAN SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 

• ■ . ' Bt Rev. 0. F. ANDEIWS 


I EAYE been waiting until the'last 
.SMEoee^ before writing this article on 
eitnation in South Africa in 



B«v. C. F. ANDREWS 

order to see whether there would* he any 
development before the end of the month. 
Now the request has come from the 
editor and I must immediately send the 
statement about the situation which I 
have promised. 

In order to understand what has 
happened so suddenly in South Africa, it 
is necessary to raoapitulate very briefly 
the many incidents which have led up 
to this new crisis. First of all, the 
numbers of Indians in the whole of 
South Africa amount roughly to about 
SSdiOOO. The great majority of these are 
in and are the descendants of the 

Indentured labourers who came to Natal 
from the Madras Presidency between the 
yemrs 1860 and 1910. During those SO 
yeSita It is estimated that somewhat ksB 
than iOp^OOO lahourma with ; ^it <diildren 
moat lm*a gone out from South Ihdia, but 


who emigrated came back soon after tibeir 
indenture was over. Only a oomparaiiyety 
small number etayed on, but fdiese have 
multiplied and there are now nearly 
200,000 Indians settled in Natal. 

In the Pransvaal there are akio a large 
number from South India, hut ^emajonty 
of the Indian population came from 
Qnjarat and most of them are traders. 
The Tamils, who were able to migrate 
into .the Transvaal from Natal, are mainly 
market gardeners and hawkers. The whole 
number of Indians in the Transvaal is 
at the present time about 20,000. - 

In Orange Free State there are ouly 
a few Hotel waiters and the whole 
number of Indians is only about 200. 
The restrictions on entering this part of 
South Africa are very severe. 

In the Cape Provinae, there arc 
comparatively few Indians scattered over 
a vast area. I do not remember what 
the exact oensus figure was, but there 
are probably lO.OOO in the whole 
of the Oape Province. These are mratly 
Mchammodan traders and a few Hindus 
from Tamil Nadu and Gujarat. 

When the Oandhi-Smuts Agreement was 
made in 1914, it was supposed on all 
sides that the Indian problem had 
received a fair and honourable settlement. 
Daring the War, the treatment of Indians 
on the whole was in accordance with the 
Qandhi-Smuts Agreement, and no serious 
action was taken against them in any 
province. The tronble began again in 
1919, wbmi an effort was made to 
restriot still fnrthm* the very meaffre 
rights si the Transvaal iofth^is, to bold 
property and carry o« thfdr hnsiness. I 
was sent out by Mabattna ,Qatidfai on 
that oooasion.: and pail visits at 
different iMines Jn the next three years 
in order to deal with fdiis very oompti* 
cated prohleoi. 9^ truth was, that the 


siswe « fitom passage was a* part of the . old Gold Iiawe of 1889 were the basis 
oontfaot, a vory large nninlM ol those of sR Ister legUlation, even after the 






Bwtii iirioMi Union hnd boMU formed; 
and tttOM XiowB were very opvreeeive. 
Bvery effort, therefore, wm made by the 
Indiim oommnnity, asite rightly, to obtain 
ndwk tiw aeoM by vi^oe methods 
vhioh did not actoelly infringe: the letter 
of &eee very ohooxioDS lews. Since the 
hraie: theinaelves were soknowledged to be 
thorooghiy bed, and yet it was impossible 
to get &em rescinded, the only way 
which the Jfransvad Indians had to 
obtain their elementary rights was the 
method of finding loopholes in the law itself. 

ffinoe that date, many new laws have been 
passed against these Transvaal Indians 
shotting up every possible loophole and 
thns making the Gold Laws more and 
more stringent. At the present time this 
straggle in the Transvaal is not yet hver. 
The Onion-Government will not do the 
obviously right thing, which ought to be 
done, namely, to cancel the Gold Laws 
themselves and allow the Indians the same 
privileges which they allow to Syrians, 
who have been permitted to enter the 
Transvaal without the restriotious put 
upon them which the Indians have bad 
from the very first. The Feetham 
bommission which has now sect in its 


otiisr Snath African istnas. Usssotal 
Hertsng and Or. Uatan came into poww 
and they immediately brought a stUI 
more drastic measure for segMgatioa:" 
but this eras ahandonod by thn GnvMtiiBnRt 
on aooonnt of iiia holding of a Bound 
Table Oonferenw at Cape, Town, in '19ff7. 
Undoubtedly the Union Government hoped 
that through this Oonfosenoe they might 
be able to obtain the voiuntary repatriation 
of a large number of ludfai^ in Batal, 
where the Indian problem was lilOtt Mute. 

The one snlMtantia] gain of ttiin : Cape 
Town Couferenw, and of the Ckinitirenoe 
which followed in 1988, was the a^^int- 
ment by the Indian OoTomment of an 
Agent-Generiti, who Should he able to 
represent Indian rights in South Afriun. 
Along with this there was also given a 
promise that where ladiane in Batal 
were anxious to reaofa tiie Westerii 

standard of living in eoonomio and sooiiti t 
matters, the Unioa Government would do 
everything possible to help them 'to do 
so. This, which was called “The Uplift 
Clause”,* gave some satisfaction in IndU,; 
and it was hoped that through snob 
Agent-Generals as the Bt. Hon'hle 

• Srinivasa Sastri and others, this uplift 


Beport, has taken a liberal view of the 
sitnation, but has been handicapped 
throughonl by these obnoxious laws in 
the background. 

The Indians in the Cape Province have 
never had much trouble hitherto, compared 
with those in Transvaal and Natal. The 
reason for this is simple. Thay have, what 
is called, " The Education Franchise". 
Thus their political rights have enabW 
them to stand op for their rights in 
other directions. 

As early as 1924, the Union Government 
itself began to put forward, oertslp measures 
for segregating Indians in special quarters 
of their own. Different measures have 
been brought forward for segregating 
Indians, not only in the matter of residence 
but also in bnsiness. The object of all 
these bills bos been to make Indians 
live apart in fecial local areas and from 
the very first the people of India have 
reeieted with all tbeir might any such 
form of segregation. The first bill was 
not- carried throngh into, law, owing to 
t^ defeat of Qetteriti Stniats’ Cabinet on 


clause would be fully implemented by the 
Onion Government. But, up to the- 
present, there has been very little eigii 
of this “very important danse being put 
into force. Indeed, this part of (he 
Agreement has been steadily noglentod. 
The Union Government have recently 
complained that there has been very little 
help given by the Indian Government 
with regard to repatriation. It has been, 
however, pointed out that the Agreement, 
which was signed in Cape Town, only 
referred to voluntary repatriation; and 
even here there has been a considerable 
lessening of the numbers in Natal 
through this voluntary movement. 
Evidently, the Union Government tbongbt 
that the numbers who would ti^ 
the Government’s offer of a*, trge 

' Tha uplift •eotion of the Agreement runs thns: 
"The t'nion Goveroment flnnly believe* Mid 
tdbere to the principle that ft i* tin duly of 
every civiliced Oovemnwot id devlM waye and 
ineaM and te take all poHSile alepr for tbe 
uplift of every their permanent 

Section te the tiwir eepaoity 
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i|tini»MiW' 


fMlwAa mi 4 bona* . .#oiild be macdi 


j w rtwi ' iiuM bM aetnMIly been tbe oaae ; 
IkBi the fMt tbftt mir > {«w have 
nltantflcl bM is qo mom been a breach 
ef'^iM AyreerMrat ; for it was made quite 
^hiwr ‘tiwt its baiia was entirely Tolontaey. 
At weoiid. Boaod fable Oonfbretioe 
■m few ’ tdaaee was added that eliqiiiry 
tbeeia, be made as to whether any other 
'.than India wonld be suitable for 
-•a ^ af^ratioa scheme on liberal lines 
(rbm South Africa. But when tbe enquiry 
pM made and it wm discovered that no 
oimatejr except British North Borneo was 
anxious to encourase any such colonisa¬ 
tion s^lMase, this part of the Agreement 
endeA to complete failure. 

During 4Ae hwt few years a very subtle 
forni of segregation has been encouraged 
in Natal by means of what are called 
'’Servitudes". This word implies that a 
• special clause can be put in any document, 
with regMd to the bolding of property, 
which' would prerent Indians from 
becoming property owners in that district. 
This has been going on privately for 
some time, but in order to make such a 
private arrangement public and legal, it 
is now propoted that in any district or, 
area where 7S per cent, of the European 
population desire that no Indian shall be 
allowed to reside, this wish shaJil be 
made legal by means at these Servitudes. 
If such a law is passed it will put in|o 
tbe bands of groups of Europeans in 
different parts of the country a method 
whereby they may squeeze out Indians 
from one area after another and in this 
manner . obtain tbe racial segregation 
which they have set their hearts upon. 
Even though a fair number of Europeans 
may not wish for such a drsstio 
segregatiMi measure to be passed in a 
district, they mey be socially acmpelled to 
give ^tdr vote along with the maiority 
in order dot to auSer from social boycott. 
/n>t« this new proposal carries with it 
sonm of the worst forms of raoialism. 
Its weot will be to create race preindioe 
'iwtber Uian to bHay it. 

.'Ur, Btuttaford, the Miu&ter Of the 
IhterfaVi has takeh up an intransigent 
aUitqdc, and has dgol^d that be does 
net wkib' ,tor any fnrtber t^oud, Table 
OoofeMiioe im wit mutiw, whiufa the 


Government of South Afidba 'giM .c|e^ 
mined to see ouriad into ^feeh ^ 
idready published in the pampers imt ^habe 
is no method of retaliatloa 
but there might be ipmat viJu* n 

strong European demand tram the 
Europeans in India that snob an insult 
should not be levelled aguBst; idw>:Jh><^^ 
in South Africa. ICcWe tbsm 
people in India, the voios of the liiuropesixi 
residents in this country would be liledy 
to carry weight in ^th Afrioa. It 
would also be neoessary for the Govern¬ 
ment of India, over which the Tioer# is 
bead, to make known as plainly as i^ssifaie 
that India^ will not si^mit to such a 
degrading treatment of its own nadon^s 
whereby they are racially segregated from 
other members of the community. 

Mr. Eodanda Bao hM suggested that 
tbe Christian Missionaries in India might 
themselves help in this matter by pointing 
cot the un-Christian conduct whi^ such 
racial segregation implies. This seems to 
me to be one of the best proposals that 
has yet been made and I am doing my 
utmost to find out if there is any way 
in which this form of approach to the 
South African Europeans can be made. 

Tbe situation is as dark as possible 
and though we have been able during 
the last 20 years to tide over one crisis 
after another, it would seem, humanly 
speaking, that this new crisis is too 
serious and alarming for any half step 
to be taken. It would probably mean 
the breaking off of all negotiations with 
Sooth Afrioa if tbe float ^gregation Bill 
is passed and the withdrawal of tbe 
Agent-General of India from that country. 
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Russia—Before and after^^e Revolution 

Bt Mb. a. a. VBNEATA6BAK7 


' I 'O'DAT the fttteoUon Af the entire 
vorki is ri retted on the Union of 
Sortet Sooinliit Bepnbliog. Her grim 
detenaination to enforce respect for 
Intornational liarr has heartened Democracy 
altad giv^ the fright to Fascism. Britain 
and France who drore Russia into isolation 
by their Mnni(d)' betrayal, feel to-day 
that there is no escape from an alliance 
with her if their own security, now 
pretentiously proclaimed as world peace, 
has |o be safeguarded. This towering 
position of the U. S. S. B. has inevit¬ 
ably attracted considerable attention to 
her potentialities and incidentally her 
achievements. There is an eagerness 
perceptible everywhere to study the 
gigantic experiment going on over a sixth 
of the world's surface. Books on Bussia 
nsnally stress particular viewpoints, or are 
merely historical and statistical narratives. 
In refreshing contrast to these comes 
Pat Sloan’s "Bussia without Illusions".’* 
Well documented and born out of deep 
and close understanding it is almost 
unigne. Pat Sloan, after taking a first 
in Economics at Cambridge got interested 
in Bussia and in 1981 went to live 
and work there. He lived there for 

six years returning at intervals to 
make his study complete. He toiled 

among Bossia’s millions first as a school¬ 
master and then as a trade union 
organiser. His book is a dispassionate 
study in contrast of the conditions 

obtaining today with those of the pre- 
Bevolution days. The aproaoh is new and 
original. Mr. Sloan has cleverly chronicled 
fais own experiences illustrated with 

brilliant and oonvinoing details of Bussia 
old and new. 

Mr. Sloan records with an easy 
familiarity the essential role of Uie trade 
anion movement in the building of a n#w 
so<M oidw. Trade unions iu Bussia may 
seem rather gneer to some persons. 
book tetts them that ttode uoions l^re 
are responsible not only for idle Wf^faro 

* "Roisu ’Wtanmt UtirneM*." Vnto snsius 
by Km. JBeaMosWsbb. |ls. >. SMsMstso. fobs 
bad of a A »tlMsa * Oo, Ksdisa 


of the workMs but for the el&oteBt' 
oonduot of indnstiy. They are, in effect, 
charged With the demontotio oont^ of 
Soviet life. The probiem of' nsempi^- 
meat has been solved. !I%e right ^ Uve 
and the right to work have been assured. 
Bationaiisation doee not effect the workers 
adversely. Along with the int^notion of 
innovations and the resqltoni inoreSimd 
output, the prices of goods are vetoed 
to ..the consumer, so ^^at a ooutinuons 
rise in the standard of life is Mng 
maintained year after year. Tbne the 
Soviet Union has aooomplished what 
capitalism has never at any time been 
able to do, while maintaining the beat 
working conditions in the wmrld. 

In the sphere of edooation the 
record of the Soviets can hardly be 
egnalled. ‘A more or lees illiterate popnv 
lation in 1917 is now more or tesi 
literate. Education is uncrippled. Natundly 
enough the Marxist approach i« otiipha* 
sised. Students do not hesitate to oritioise 
the administration and teachers and , 
vice versa. Uninteresting teachers and 
those who have not the right to approaoh 
students . are replaced on dsmandi 
Thjs might, indeed, sound fantoetio to 
many of our educationists larking both is 
breadth of vision and psychology. 

The family is an important in8titnt{oS..ia 
the Soviet Union. Perfect sexual eguidity 
has been guaranteed, while the Soinik 
marriage is a mutual oontraot and its 
dissolution is egnaliy simple, Sloan 

points out that this freedom is littie 
abased oompared with oonditions is 
capitalist countries. Women are protected 
against exploitation by men for sssual 
purposes. No man can become too 
intimate with a woman if he is not 
ready to shoulder the posgibls responsilnlity, 
FuU-hosomed working mothmw with 
conceivable facilities are found oowtoO 
but in U, S, 8. B. ”f ^ ' 

Bussia’s inahU% to oo-ordinats hw 
transport with kho over>graw has 

been pointedly rtnphatiHl. Twy intsrcsyng 
informatkih for the •atfloatlos of titittiti<ni< 
experts is afforded, V 



m the IMSlAir ’EEVIBW ^ IMO 


Is there pereoosl liberty in (h« 
Soviet Union ? What about tbe Oeneor ? 
'V^bat is tbe role of the Chnrbh 
to^ i« a predojnJnantly |^eiet 
oonntryli ; Why doe* the CommhDist 
Party atoQe Innction in tbe^ Sisifte? 
Is it Democracy ? Is it oondocive to'tthe 
VFsIhheing of ite citizens or tbe coantry's 
future 7 These and similar questione 
are most: argumentatitely answered by 
Mr. Sloan. 

" Is it Sooialism 7" ask many critics. 
Sympathetic Comtnnnists who expected to 
see a Utopia and got ‘ dieillnsionedand 
doaMfol friends whose peculiar prejudices 
have found expression in biassed books 
are sought to be answered by the author 
in great detail. Without trying to defend 
tbe U. 8. S. B. through each and 
every criticism, Mr. Sloan answers Sir 
Walter Oitrine, Andre Qide and other 
well-known publicists who not onoften 
regaled tbe world with tbe ‘ Truth' they 
saw. Mr. Sloan makes a powerful plea 
for avoiding historical outrages while 
estimating the achievements of tbe Soviet 
Union. He wants every one to bear in 
mind that in 1917 Bussia was one of 
the most backward countries and that 
today Socialism is in its infancy and 
even now has been in full worlfing order 
in town and country for a period of 
five years. But he makes it crystal clear 
that the system is just what was foreseen 
by Marx and Engels. Above all, it has 
bMn.' achieved with a whole world not 
only s^talnst but continuously threatening. 
Drawing tile Soviet balance-sheet, Mr. Sloan 
emphasises that it will be a land of 
-miUt and honey only when the pistol 
aimed at her head by the capitalist 
world is laid onoe for all. 

While viotoriously forging ahead, tbe 
Soviets had to contend against dangmr 
both from within and without. Oieoredited 
politioiue like Kamanev, Zinoviev, Trot^ 
and Bukharin, ex-war lorde like Marehal 
Tnkaohevsky and ambitioue hot nn- 
Vgm^iona oareeiiste like Pagoda oonid 
adjnet themselves to the .needs 
idit, Bevolotion. Tl^de 
oppbrliliMviB. vividly poeltejm ■ jie.: Steaii, 
got (bNUPh iatp the netw^ of Donspiraoy 

whld) oMitted on aU Idtose pe^le .who« 


beoanse of their iacdf of ailMt. .oMmort, 
sought to achieve power ihiren^; 
means. Old Bolsbevifce, Nazis and ili«niMse 
agen^ formed a united fro^ 
dicov^it and disorganise SoviWl 
tbrongh sabotages and snbterfng^ ;,3lhey 
established contact with Beichweht geserais 
and planned for an onslaoght against 
their own sfote. These enemiee of the 
people, thanks to the eternal vi^anoe of 
the toiling masses, failed miserat^. This 
vexed tale Of the recent purges and thsir 
reactions make interesting reading. 

While Freedom and democracy are 
being tranfpled down everywhere, dStalin 
has confidently extended both. At the 
same time Russia’s nnoompromisiog stand 
for tbe ‘indivisible Peace’ has today 
secured universal respect and confidence. 
How this hag been achieved is a moving 
story convincingly told. 

Mrs. Beatrice Webb, that great authocity 
on Bussia, says ; “ I strongly recommend 

this book,” and Jawaharlal Nehru, hopes 
that it will have many readers in India. 
No greater tributes could be paid.. to 
its merits. 
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BB Bvropato pHMitiaa te ^y< aliBMt 
booHy dsteriocwtiac. 9%0 hfUrmatii 
of Mabieb bat been iwirtaad ■ndden; (be 
delneive ooafldaaoe bt tbs British and 
msBUih Oofentdaeats id the eoooess ot 
(heir Methods has been destroyed st a 
sti^e; and iMM^eaeement has given place 
to vamitige and mataal aid against the 
aggressor. 7he basis for international 
negotiation having been nndermined by a 
faithless Oermany, the Powers are fast 
playing for position, i. great line-up for 
an inevitable oonfliot is taking place. 

The two most llkefy zones of'oonfliot now 
are Poland and Human la. For, the 

nentralisation of Poland and tbe oi^ and 
wbeAt of Bamania are tbe most essential 
things for Germany in her attempt to 
achieve hegemony tn Central Barope. 
If her eastward drive is to be real, she 
mnst secure her flaoks. She has absorbed 
Austria and reduoed the fortress of 
Czechoslovakia; only Poland remains as 
an enormous salient on eastern boders. 
Moreover, Poland has invaluable deposits 
of iron ore in Silesia which Germany 
would like to acquire; Poland is also 
since last October the master of 7esohen- 
Bobomin, the most important network 
of railways which commands the gateway 
to the Dannbian basin. Finally, tbe 
recovery of the Polish corridor has been 
' one of tbe main points in tbe Nazi 
I programme, and Hitler will fnlfll his 
promise sooner or later. Memelland has 
been wrested from Lithuania; Danzig 
should now be got from Poland. So tbe 
propaganda abont Polish atrocities has 
been in full swing in Germany. The 
familiar technique ot aggression is being 
applied to the Polish case. 

With respect to Hnmania Nazi policy 
has been one of steady economic and 
^plomatio pressnre. Anti-Semitism and 
anti-Bassianism inside tbe aoantry _ have 
been folly exploited. The anti-Nazi 
ministers have been jodteyed out of 
power: tho Irongoard was formed into 
a spMrhaad of the Naai machinery. 
Dr. Sohadht and Dr. Fank J^rmoeod 
eoonomie deids, while (he Dr^oer Behk 
permeated Bomanfan fonneer with German 
oepital. And <#hen Ogedhoefoyakia wag 


etfoed opt' Oennany snooeeded in retMaiag 
an lndgpgnd«t lothenian etele 'undw 
her raeMage, whwh opened the ba|dt4ocik 
into BnmMia and mail the Naai menwpe 
h) the Banwne nttillwiely real. 

Thne, Munich haa ancouragcd Naai 
inScenoe to grow from alfoOgtb to etrcngth- 
Tbe Axie di^oraaoy haa raanited in tibia 
entrenchment of Germany in the moat 
strategic posltiona. Itidy at ^e lower 
end of the Axis has become but the 
tool of the major partner. Afntid of the 
German presence on tbe Brenner and a 
Gorman sweep to Trieste, her only fuaotion 
now it to distract demooretic attenlioh 
while Germany made anotbw inroad on 
the independence of yet another Oentnj 
European state. It is troe that the Axis 
is by no means a psrfsot alUanea. 
MnssoUni would be happy to swim claw* 
of the Nazi stranglehold; be would like to 
buttress Italian interests in the BalkattS 
and stem the Nazi tide. But GenoiMa 
help in Spain and German diplomatio 
support in general are indiSpenaWile. 
No longer can Mnseolini hnnl with 
• tbe bounds and ran with the hws. 
With the fall of Anstria ha went 
into the background and hM been 
held • in leading-atringe by Hitler. The 
Axis was a diplomatio neoessity for 
Italy. It ia unpopniar ; it is hnmiliating. 
Bnt the helplessness ot Italy gave 

Germany the upper hand, which she u 
now exercising with oonsnmmate ease and 
skill. 

Bnt tbe moment appears to bare 
arrived at last when the Nazis cannot 
hope to get away with their technique. 
Mnniob, if it brought nothing else, at least 
gave a breathing apace to Britain and 
France and they have exploited it to 
great advantage. The noderstaading 
between the two democracies bee nOw 
almost become an alliance. Moreover, thf# 
statesmen are no longer willing to he 
pnblioly fooled by Hitler. The Sritiah 
Government appear to have nniigpae a 
conversion and changed the^ ' tack. 
In France, tba internal Mtnsftion 
is rapidty improviu. M. Bgamand hmt 
stobilised Gm flmiMpal'>pes!tlon and thia 
Badioals and 8ooiii«a(M hoM similar y)aw| 



OB foraigii JisA iq Mb Ibighiaft . 

Fisnoft itM ilai at ^nlan oolhibo' 
nilibo is la 

of s jji^ l ai . siJast Pokad or 
BidtMWim B i is^ 'isBiiM^ hslp is iodispeo- 
sid^ ^ oin^ slM^a Aietom will oompel 
tbs omoonsl^ Stotesmen to orBrto&^ tbs 
Usola^is} ^dttsrsBoes. Finally, President 
SobSotkK '' ' spoben with nnnsnal 

sad has warned Hitler of tbo 
nll^ of Amerioa whiob wonld be ranged 
oit tbs side of peaoe and liberty. 

inis diplomatic ontoome of tbis stiflesing 
sp is seen in tbo Britisb gnarantee to 
Pols«&$fiad Somucis and in the Anglo- 
wsrl^ sJttMSoe. Sbe gnarantee bas made 
0 gr^ impression on ^e Continent ; and 
^ mntaal assktaaoe pact with Tarhey bas 
ssoiired Oreeoe and tbe Baetern Mediter- 
tiM(pB agiuntt farther Fascist aggression, 
sin Baglimd itself oonsoription bas been 
iotr^nced and , defence measnres of 
oonriderable importance have been taken. 
And to Frasos, tbe posiMon is rapidly 
boootning one of nnr economy. 

Bat it is realised that the Britisb 
goarantee to-Poland and Bamaoia wonld be 
▼atoeless nnless it is reinforced by 
an Anglo-Soviet alliance. If war broke 
Ottt in Bastem Barope, Bnesia wonld 
have to be first to toe field to‘prevent 
a German advance; Britain end France 
oonld attack Germany only to tbe rear. 
Poland and Bomania are, therefore, 
anzioos . for a qnito aod soecesefnl 
oonolnibw to tbe Aoglo-Soviet negotiations. 
Bat Bp snob oonoiaston appears to be 
^t to sigbti* 8riti4n dedcea to limit 
oommitment to toe speoifio ieenee of 
Bc^d and Bnmania; bnt Bnssia 
aurally wanto her frontiers to be 
IliienHit^ also. Britain hopes to 
yttoidn tossimn of action; B^a to 
tjsbblBds bmmnd sso^ a paet of 
ttotoal a s sl st anos. Britain b^vss to 
Wlatsral j^ts ; Bnssia in a . jfobeme 
«t i^letolve saevrity.,. Ifiis rssigaation 
«t II. XdtvtoaB may be said to .have 
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modified the Soviet view to feyenr 
bilateral paets, bnt ton gtof betweSn ; toe 
Btirieh and Basrian toto isSOfiw 

to be bridged. And on toic de p c nd a toe 
peaoe of Borope. 

■ V ^.:-y ■' 

Bnt even if an Angto-litrifM aStonoe 
ie oonoinded, .toe sitnation to'.ftototo ^Ui 
not appreciably bave improved. AUtonoee 
and nnderetandtoga are the reeait irf 
power-polttice whiob end to: war. If the 
present respite ie to be tnrned ,to good 
account, the demooraoies should at once 
start a diplpmatio drive to eetablieb a 
stable eystem of'Oolleetive eeOB^ly. An 
intevnationa^eonferenOe sbimld to samnioned 
to diecoss the ecCnomio pbsition of DanObia 
and the legitimate diume of Germany, 
Britain and France eboaid anderline the 
appeal of Boosevelt and eiploit eyery 
avenue to economic appeasemtot. For, 
nnless this is done, the basis for oonfliot 
wonld remain and war would only be 
postponed instead of being prevented. 
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tb^gb both (h« HooBextfLegUUktnre. 
iat el 'v^root oppoiition. Xhe Prime 
limbitiwt of cottriw, d^ended the meuare 
with fak voated end persaMtyenees. 
Bat the oritiekm neyer abated to the Terjr 
end ol the driiate hi csther Hoaaee. When 
aargaaent kited, the Oppoeition took the 
batt end and charged the patient and 
OTeriforked Premier with inteleranoe and 
dieooorteay—aooneations promptly refuted 
on the spot as at once baseless* and 
unreasonable. 

Xhere may be genuine opposition to this 
particular tax, but to condemn the action 
of the Government as “ undemocratic ” or 
“ autocratic " is a misuse of terms, which is 


JOnOBMl^BX 


Gandbiji baa of late been gptairint 
of .■* '-vaib*'” « ; a , -new,, .taebnjl^: 

in «rip<Vn(Aat; tok denmaiio nnunoiokpit 
of .i-kHS.’advantkko- of-tba Gwy» amiRl 
aM bk oehIae«a thah bn bae heeit 
guilty of Amms or eogMtaBr aftalnat 
Bajkot Prinoe and hk adekera baea 
apparently left the fbrinofe Sab^ 
hand in the matter ol #ie Bafetinii 'Worn. 
confession is BO mmnkte and the acokgnr, 
so Unreserved that 99 j^sons on|,;<it;^ 
100 will view it aa a pabkbk 
failure alike of Gandhiji and hk .iaeMh9&, 
They may even question hk imUtioal wisdom, 
or sanity in this selfrabasement and retreat. 
But there is no Umit to the adyiirii^ 
that may yet be in store for Gaadbkil 


becoming rather common in these hectic 
.times. It is, in fact, no more nor 
less “ undemocratic" or " autocratic ” 
than the way the serried ranks of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s majority carry their proposals 
in the teeth of the ineffective opposition 
of the Labour minority. And yet nobody 
has yet accused Mr. Chamberlain of playing 
the dictator. There is nothing “ intolerant" 
or “ unparliamentary ” in a responsible 
ministry seeking to exercise its right. 
There will always be a minority in opposi¬ 
tion to every measure and the utmost 
that they could expect is to be given an 
opportunity to hove their say with a view 
to convert that minority in doe couras 
into a majority so as to be qoaiifled for 
shOoldering the responsibility of Government. 
Beyond tbk they capnot expect. 
it woirid be tboronghly undemeoritio 
unparliamentary if a Prime Minkter wiib 
in Undoubted majority kdiind him shonld 
ebick hk obviona doty aud bekay .tik 
oo^denoa of Hat ekotoMtoe on tiw plea 
^ srtkfy tog tike minority! 


methods. What looks so tactktt M i 
political strategy may have in it 
germs of success for the cause AnivUi 
one will be more happy than QMsibtol 
himself if the cause at the Biihkl 
people abould triumph through bk Mtf, 
ettaoement. Hk previous light msgr he 
will-o’-the-wisp, but if a solution k nosr 
reached through goodwill ik»e ^itbopi 
the Gwyer award in the baokgtomiii 
both Gandhiji and the Bifkot Omrbtr 
will have reason to oongratnkte thepRMtvM. 

The lesson thk Bajkot incident ehuold 
teach is, says an esteemed Anglo-Iadktt 
contemporary, ^ 


tikst Oaadbi, with sil ids qUalitiw, risutss 
assantirily human. He hM never ela hn e d se be 
anything alee. "I have been guilty of pfaykg 
Whto. tnay be eaUed a double guna.” 'In Wes 
ooufiMaion Ur. Qaedhi reveals Ua.. gv e stn ssi eWHs 
aWnowiadgiag hit bailty. Only a big UMa.eekA 
■C thandou the advaotagM Ue Ihst end 'We 
Owyst award had given 1dm, and' only one of 
useDiaDum fenelght efhuld i ss Ue e Wat' Wediklt 
eush ' eaeridM . to. . . We.. npW to - enoetdriv. Vm 
to, Qeikhi ito ^ im we Thalriie Ws oMa Of 
aatitohk pubtte oeutfato of bis'’good intenttens ’ 
:'eMWeridM''.'Wo rtfhan^'af'Ws Skis oonstitBUdm.': 
, tuepocitllMlyb>s hose Srsuatestd.dk 

We eheoMMi of We IMm sed.-tk- adrisMt; ;' 


We eh o oM Mi 


' sed.-ks- adrismti 




^ ‘ 
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TIm hiiMri Mm . - 

In resifniiif M>« of tho 

OoogMM, not^-' 

in '4^0. iniA co and 

vitli "*'tine MttM of dignity, iln' nsed 
«orb of amiBonbie wisdom: 

' '‘ WbM 'dsM it msttST," hs Mid, “ if I lui not 
io fiB ^Ntidsotisl obsirt My HnrioM will bs 
•mys ct ths dlspowl of tbe GoograM sod 
tspMiy fet wbM ilMy arc worth, l oisim to 
baas rntBotaot pctriotiim and cofficient mdm of 
disaipUM to ha nbia to work as aa ordinary 
■oUiar to this grMt %ht for ladia'a poUttoai 
and MOBomie cmanoifiaHtot.” 

If Mio aOnie’ spiiii had oontinhed to 
aotsitA him, wo would ho spared the 
ansMmly debacle of recent months 
followed by a plethora of charges and 
oootttercharges. The crisis should have 
rbeen tided over with the election of so 
good Md patriotic a leader as Babu 
Bajendra Praead whose task at the 
present jnaotore ia as diffionlt as it is 
unenviable. Mr, Bose, if be had acted 
in the true epirit of his words, would 
have proved an invaluable asset to the 
Congress, as a liaison between difFerent 
idetiogiste and an effective counterblast 
to any attempt at the defection of Bengal. 
But unfortunately he has been. SO ill 
advised cui to start a oampaign of separatisip. 
It is true, we are told, that bis new bloo 

wiU fancMoa M SB totogtsl part of toe OoBgress, 
aeeept toe preseat €<Bigreas CoBetitattoa—ite oreed. 
poliey ead pragnumae-sad will oherieb tfaehigbast 
neaeotaad reMid for Mebetms GUadhi'e penoaelity 
eod ooBipIsto nito to his poUtisel dootrtoe of bob- 
vlolsnt Bon-oo^qwsatlon. 

But he M not oeased to harp upon an 
‘‘intmiud' erisia", mainly of his own 
orM^on .1 Why put off tbs evil day, he asks, 
w» SSS: Cstt sppnseblBg an totorari erisis. It 
wSpUlto d lM it roBs to hive an totsnwl toWs whea 
toa eaMOMlaMi BVWtsketaB. It would be anwh 
a«tM ds si T s h ie to isee toe iotonud ericb aow, go 
thtoariiitand aaMqgeocM) Ofit haloreMw aiMraal 
Sti^aataMBt. ^ 

Md in Mte nwM o( Bsniirii patrietiam 
he "oaUa, ap^ S, C. Bey and Pr^ulla 
(^indnt OhoSe to lesign from- the 
OooiirMn Wwkittg Committed fhrthwith". 
With eneh waminge hie, Una,,of a 
piatfiam *ittmt, » pMDkp'> M .MrMgdy 

inoaoMMlMMMwl'" 
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JMMkiMHM't 'MMMlk'tl 

"-'Sir BadhakriShse«V''ht^ 's^.'in'SiCMrtb.' 
Africa during the’'’''li4t‘‘'^''bt^d^ 
crowded with puhl& etogageiiHttts 
nnmeroDs and so impto^i thbt thd 
South Afrioah 'pM^re to hand' an 'BiB 
of them, iU an ontotaoMng repreMatativn 
of modern' Indian ooltuve, be ww 
weioomed by hie oonatrymen everywhere 
with an enthnsiaegpi seldom sor p aaee d , 
and hie brilliant spseehes vrete listened 

to with due respect, sioid atten ■ 

... ... 

Hie viidt, Mys Indian Opihien with evideat 
eotooeiBsm, was like s tah of light ftom hasvM, 
while toe dark sod glooiny oloade of war with 
ell ite horrore sie hovertog over Europe .toieh, 
if they bunt, will have reperoainoas over ^ 
whole world. It wae, as it were, a divine 
mearase to ns SB buman betogs to aWake and be 
aleit before it is too late. 

Buropeens and Indians alike flocked to 
hear him, and we have abandaut evidence 
of the profound impression be created 
alike by the wisdom and elogoenoe of 
his utterauoes. Sir Badbakrisbnan bas' 
the gift of resfSrming some great 
tenths in impressive style. Spewing 
at Mauritzberg, the Indian philosopher 
pointed out hew with all our marvellous 
progress in science we are yet living as 
on a volcano, desperately insecure, and 
he ofaaetised a generation " that knows 
bow to fly in the air, how to swim 
in the sea, but that does not know 
how to live as human beings ”. 
His broadcast speech at Durban was 
conceived in the same high moral tone and 
oondiuded with a oharaoteristically lofty 
message to the Sontb Africans. Hie 
words irili bear .repetition: 

Te nshe toe di&rsiif tonasoeitito tori tost toey 
belong to Sonto Ofiriee, to stimulate to them e 
pdde to toe couutryi to-, enable them to rise to 
torir full awaboBd under, be kraw and toetitnsioaa 
thonld-be toe etot ef. toprilhwA sa4 lUmri 
atotonoBBritip. I hMe Mmd: l eederi of earik " 
ooOvletion who tori iOit aonti .Brtoetole, pesea ' 

end- ':W«qttBiiiy.'''eiib^.'tori''riaMli^-.tf.:toe.:.i|iiiS..'';.: 
ritoe ctMHeto a'•a>«i4*ttog'^'«n.toe..])riBeiptaB.or' ' 
toeadeas eed laeltoe for ril. It is ^ eaauet 
'torn ..and t. psMtr . that' toey . may auetoad .; to '' 
btoldtog 'UP a fask aad pwe p esoB a Booto Afttoa; 

' toe . pr esye rit i ' w h to c iM -pasHoe is Mte a bboae 

'todlt Mwiia. . . , ..' 




ijfljptlt Meou to bo BO sn4 

hit*li^ ^ AtrioB. io ooe form 

the anlt^AeiBtio drive is 

hairit * persistence that is 

lie ttaeontpalons es it U MoeBlDg. No 

gj^igltoKtloB d oommoo gretitnde or even 

^perfiJ intereet seems to weigh with 

reeetionaries of the 

IQttioa Qovenmmtt. “The South African 

&»»wnnoBt“ declares Mr. Stnttaford, the 

Ministmr of the Interior, , 

wOi hot dsvisto «»““• P““®y 

tot the lodhew. whetom the Oovwninent 

bv tU Indien Oovernmwit u tM 
meiority of lodieni In South AfHoa who 
Km ^ ftftAofced by ib« proposed isMBurM •» bofB 
itt 8oua» Afrioe end eie, therefoM, Onton nntioneto. 

One wonders if any good can be 
expected of negotiations approached in 
this temper. And yet we are asked to 
be thankful for small mercies. Moving 
the second reading of the Asiatic Lands 
Bill, the Minister of the Interior declared 
that the main legislation had been 
shelved in deference to the wishes of the 
Government of India. 

. In the meantime, the Union Government 
has sponsored an interim measure which, 
though it baa not removed any Indian 
from the property which he already 
ooonpies. is directed against further 
infiltration of Indians". Who can deny 
that the interim Bill is based on t^ 
Mjne obnoxious principle on which the 
soain legislation is based ? 

Segregation under the present BUI 
fat practice nothing less than 
, oompnlsb’ry reps^ibn irithout even toe 
'benefit of oompmimttion. Apart Irom-its 

obvions injustice and ornelty, ■ „ . 


rr£^ssJii^siS5aj.Ma 

•^Ariatia lu Met t vsmi m nw wasto be passed by 


tbetUsia^'Q^vmamaiit. The undesatortag-rt 

!S*«%TS 1 *’SSJS.'*SSS^’ 5 ! 

nnrnlwa bsebi m a a sa d and ia toweariagi, - 
la it any wonder that toe Indiaa eitail- 
annity shonU lafase to submit to tMls 
fnfnriiaa imd dMperatfaMt 

to resort to passiva ratoltoaisaf Need tt 
be said that toe sympatoy of toia whole 
eountry, not to speak of its Qoveremaot, 
will be entirely wito the oanae of enr 
mnoh endnring countryman in Sooth Afckaf 

Tie WstiMata la ear tsiWifiw* 

Walk-outa like fasts have become 
rather a tiresome feature of our pshho 
life. There waa a time when toay' ware 
rare and did create a oertean amonnt of* 
sensation. Now that they are beoonwg so 
common and staged for evtn ftivolopi 
reasons, they have lost alike their novalty 

and efleotiveness. Congrespen. it “Wt 
be oonfeesed, set the fashion which boo 
•oanght on, and It is^ now ,v oarri^ 
by the Opposition in their obagnn to 
ridiculous lengths. A dramatio^stonre Of 
protest may compel redress of a wrong 
when all other humdrum^ matopdt bS(W 
failed. But there !e little pr^rleto « 
judgment in some recent Wolk-onte Ip 
our legislatures. Tbns a eontompoi ary da^ 
attention to what distittgniehes too 
GoQfitGss 'walk-oulis in tu6 uBys w 

was in opposition: _ 

J 5 .S "3 w.T.'isssS'.sss: 

of votM in their favour. OoBgMw "imw-yda 

> were devieed to invite the eSteoMon of • JWPW 
dS«o ^tbe Legiriature to the bsra^tto 
maebinatione whereby the autlwti® vOtm 

1 nublio opinion •* refleoted on the floor the 
* Iteli wae floated and rte mway enflatieas 

> S^ted. When a majority of eleweo mpMISS 
find their way hlooktd by arbitrary tsfcesiplve 

® ulri t*T each aa^ oertlfloation and the veto ag^Cat 
s tiie ftilfilmoot oftb^ ebjeoay.aa- t^tteog^ vw 

of the people, a widlunit witt ba^ redeyB»;ft8«n 
the lo&Tm mere mriodtsiBn.snd eoip^ taepor, 
J tense »e a JuetfflaWe aet eg pdWSSl alrategy, 
g No wondot that .rooisnt . wglk-onts havo 

T %6m M lailiii to piipfogg. 



tUy 1. A, I. 0. (!i.Vtmmilnng eondodM. ^ 
Oftiontta. Mev Wiiirl^ Committge w 
^dtpted, 

May S. Vh* tnt ot tbe Conaoription Bill 
if piMhM' - 

May 4i'> Oamasy it negotiating for a 
"HaotraJity Promt” inNottbero Europe- 

—Sis Britiib anbieots ate espeHed from 
Oargnany as rfmelaala for t&e ais Germans 
espaUed feou Britten- 

May 4. Sir Hi - N. Siroar vacates and 
Sir A. E<^sewa«i Mudaliar aeenmea 
offloe w , member of the Qovernor- 
Oenerat's f^anoil. 

*—M. Litvinov raaigoa and M. Molotov 
beootaea Oomndaetoner for Foreign aSain. 

May d. Poliab reply to German memo- 
random. 

May 6. Their Majesties the Sing and 
Qoeen leave for Canada. 

May 7. A political and Military alliance 
between Italy and Germany is, agreed 
upon between Connt Oiano and Herr 
Von Bibbentrop at Milan. 

May 8. The Asiatic Bill is read a second 
time in the Gnion Assembly. 

May 9. 1H>e Honse of Lords passes the 
third reading ot the In^ Amendment Bill. 

May 10. Mr. Chamberlain espliuna Anglo- 
Soviet negotiations in a statement in 
the Commons. 

Uey 11- ^n>e Otiootta Mnnioipal Amend¬ 
ment Bill is tmssed by the Bengal 
Aisemidy by 188 votes to 88. 

May IS. Mr; Chamberlain meAes a etate- 
nsint in tbs Commona on Anglo-TmAiah 

- ' ^HmnltatienA 

—MSAatina Gandhi arrives at Bajfcot. 

' Mwy 18 . femu «f Italo-Giennatt Shot are 


iiby 14V dandhi-BoM . f, 

''^Ttieaeed. 

18. Bnssia'e note to'' iBttiiSl^VipiisS 
a pact Of mntnal assistanoe iaSteSS of 
an one-sided bargain. 

May 18. King Zog i^peals to tlm League 
agsinst liidiah annevation of ABtvnlai. 

May 17. ThSir Mi^esties the Kng ah'd 
Qoeen land in Qoeteo amidst tnmidiDons 
welcome. 

—Gandhiji .renooncea the advantages of 
the Bajkot award and ^^peals bo the 
Prince to concede people's witims.. 

May 18. Foreign affaire debate in the 
Gammons. Mr. Chamberlain defines 
British policy. 

May 19. General Franoo’s offioiti entry 
into Madrid. 

May 80. The Tbakore Sahib of Bajkot 
annonnoes ^>po!ntment of a Committee 
to draft reforms for the State and 
cancels all orders against agitators. 

May 81. In a speech at Oawnpore, Pandit 
Ntiirn deprecates Mr. Bose's move to 
form the Forward BIoo. 

May 23. Mr. Oordeil -Hull replies to 
Hitler and defines American foreign 
policy. 

—Tension in Danzig. 

—Ittio-German Pact is signed. 

May 28. Debate on Palestine Bepoxt in 
the OommoiM. 

May 84. Gbmdhiji iasoea a etatoraent on 
the Segregation Isgkdatioa ha Sonth 
Africa. 

itay 88. ThiA0(*Sabeb«ntssbahMGan#l)iE; 

May 86. Sir & Vonhatwmtoani Harndot 

; ffflrpey Yiee- CE ^a no e H or of IMras 
Bnivarsity. la .dead. . 

May 87. ara baod^ 

... te ''ilKbftof. .sMfoHosr. 




Aim OBOITXB 07 IHDUN LXBBRALISM. 

By Dr. Mai^lal A. Booh, m.a., ph.D., 

Bftroda PablkaitioD. 

The book ahder nview is the doctrinal 
titesis bn the philosophy of Liberalism 
sobmitted to the London University. It 
is a masterly exposition of the different 
inteiesting aspects of liberalism. Hhere 
is a scholarly dooamentation of the 
varions political facts pertaining to 
liberalism. The aotbor takes extreme 
care to present in a very objective 
manner the contribution of the philosophy 
of liberalism to Indian cnltore in general. 

He discusses the entire philosophy of 


before the we of law. Jwhieh aathw 
the vitals of Hiadn sooiety. . 

The politioc^ aohiaveBHnt of the liberals 
is not withont its lignifloMee. There la 
no denial that they wanted to raveloo 
and jndge and oorreot f^e stapdards of 
Indian pivilixatioh by their knowledge of 
the Western thought. They balh>T!M ** 
the scjentiflo view of life and inddelrioli'' 
satioD. They represent the radioal 
realistic view of politic. They praised 
the ideal of the empire, and they ttooght 
that India shonld not sever its oonneotiona 
with it. They held that the national 
ideal of India was not oontradiotory to 
the Imperial ideal. 


liberalism under three distinct heads, 
.namely, religious liberalism; 2. social 
liberalism, and 8. political liberalism. * 
The first current of Indian liberalism is 
religions in its aspect. It began with 
Bom Mohan Boy. All the religious and 
social institutions were examined in the 
light of reason. The rationalistio view of 
the liberals contributed a great deal in 
introdnoing a sort of mental hygiene in 
the interpretation of religions creeds. 
Liberalism stands for all that is rational 
Mid good in Hinduism and it believes in 
the progressive modification of the ideals 
to snit the need of the times. The 
Liberals have tried to reconcile the 
persistent etoime of individmds with the 
needs of society. The great wave of 
social reform inaugarated and ooebmplished 
by the Inherala baa in^eflaitely diminished 
though not totdly abolished <he oerrosi.'fB 
inflaenoes i^bh a« nntira^ahility, earjy 
mante)^ bunting ^ widows, and ineqaimty 
■ «"■' . 


A OONOISB Hibtoby of THB IKOMK 

PbopIiB. By H. G. Bawiinson. Oxford 

University Press. 

Admirable attempts have of lata 
mode* by English and Indian Scholars 
to present the history of the Indifcn 
people in proper perspective. But •Rfrf. 
Bawlinson’s work combines in it^ 
three distinctive features, which nnst^ 
add to its value to the reading pn^. 
In the first place it inoorponttfs the 
latest archffiologioal disooverlM; secondiy, 
the hook is brought up-to-date from the 
earliest times to the present day; and, 
thirdly, it is at once concise and 
comprehensive so os to ^ive a boniiectod 
story of the Indian people Mirongh Ihe 
ages. Not the least of its attractions aiw 
the illustrations and maps which mast 
prove helpful to the studant and the 
lay reader, while the list of J^adiag 
dates St the end of eaoh the 

ezaminrniioa ^nestioi^, and tiie AxhAus^ve 
index ot names and plaoea mist silmd 
useful guidance to thc.High Beh’om stnideilt; 
for whom the boet is specially dCsigniC 











THB 




TH»".pniIi A Waao Novel. ;■ I^Ai^aioty. ' Akp-, .ScSwi|OT.f'’-iy »-<«*» 


^ERttitar LiiiiA.lbMlv 78. 6d. 

It ^ » doci^ fwi QBOQiDpromisiog storp 
ol A ;4tnaige OBie ' nt 'sex . metamorphosia. 
Oli^ Bi^ien, tbs sex problem,' » boy 
^ foia^llOb,'^ from hU fold to 

evade a' sex operation and falls in tbe 
tKniqpiwr:»f^ of abont the 

eaiy aki. W names intercbanged, 

fAtV ge to ibe flat of Brnno Manners, 
DoMk'e naolSi a wealtby yotmg.man of 
. ptftmtmoti aadiatio and {esthetic tastes. 
jBeano's flati ttu last word in Inxary, 
and adeatiflo tagennity, forms tbe central 
stage for tlw whole plot. A oomplioated 
leva ' affair bdween Brnno in love with 
cloved Mrs. Sheila Spate, Anette a pretty 
Frenbh. maid In love with Brnno, and 
hanSabme Qnstave, a clever surgeon mm 
cK^f, in love with Anette, cnlminates in 


v;.;.'Iftkntta 'Brahma.-';. "i^iptge 

Alim A Unwin lAd., lamdon. Prise 8 ah. 
The volnme under review is a^^^^ 
and eritical stndy of the pr^lem of 
oansation central to dl philosejpbio and 
Boientifio theoriw. The threefold theories 
of oansation: ;(i} . Arami»va^a^ (ii) PWriaa* 
mavadha, and (iii) Vivattava^ are 
discussed in some detail. There la conUMit 
comparison instituted between Baetern 
views and Western thoogfat. 

The Advaita point of view that cause 
and .effect are not two entirely different 
things, as the Nyaya School conceives it, 
is brought forth with great force and 
lucidity by the learned Professor. The 
monograph under review is an excellent 
addition to the existing literature on 
Indian metaphysics. 


the mysteriona and gruesome murder of 
Bruno in hie own artistic flat. The 
mystery of the murder is solved by an 
amateur, Jude Spenoer, an experimentiet, 
who clears the compromising pre;enoe of 
DersA, bis devoted mother and Chris in 
the fatal flat. Chris, now a complete girl 
after a marvellously dexterous operation 
by Ousteve, marries Derek and leads a 
normal life. 

EtmpAXinii'’08 Uhivbbsap Iiovs RByotJim. 


Indian Talbs. By Blizabeth Sharpe, F.B.a.s., 
b;.b.m. Luzao & Co., London. 

This is a oolieotion of tales culled from 
legends, gld manuscripts and tbe bards of 
ancient India, strung together in a form 
acceptable to European and Indian alike. 
The spirit of old India is still aJive in 
these tales—the dreamy, tender, mystical 
India of legends and folk-lore. 

The biography of the Jain Monk Hirasnri, 
with which tbe volume closes, is a literal 


By fv B. BamaBujam. Published by All- tranriation of a four hundred year old 


India Tutorial College, Banade Hall, 

Mylapoto* Bs. 1. 

i'flftis is an intorosting drama desorilflag the 
. pMoass ^ avMntion. It is a vary 
.imsgtnativo aaottont of too process of 
iVnlnMoa. The seven stages of evolution 
aiO deseribed in dshti}. Them te a 
drapW^o aooount ^ too dri^ of pure 
tavh.. tEha iherae hnmaa lave is 
taitatad (rh* h oohriio point iri view. Iflie 
Dranhi EondsHnl is vary ptaasaat rea^big. 


manuseript. The Englisb. rendering has 
all the piotoreeque naivete of the originaJ. 

Tbb NosonsBBN CocnmoEer in Wobw 
Economy. PuUitosd hy the Orimation ‘ 
of Northern Countriss to tbe Loi^e 
of Nationa, Geneva. 

This is an exoellent survey of toe 
economy of too Nortoem Coontries, and 
of Sowdinavia in pa^onlar, and ot the 
pwii ii phqn in vrorld economy. 









BuonnMM! Tmkm- Bii PmoMlUy ^ Wotk. 
l^f«5rT.IiHi9. XtMdwItdl^ Ow HbKmw 
Sidiiff. With • RnMUid. ^ O- *• Ai»di»w», 
Owift^^OM Jc Cnwih XAd-j 
Onntt£ Anhi P«ncrit4 of Oeoanl 

Joiriab Horioo. Edited by taak E. Bom, lu. 
Law k Oo., Loodon. 

AOiwXAor 8«» TinoBi. By “ AWtopher'. 

Jk If. Votidm A Op. Idd., lAodoB. 
larDu'e N * e i o » * i Utoota, 18254929. By 
V. K. B. V. Em, Oeorgo Allen A tJowto, Loodon. 
amn tuaMBHn ob tot Otu. or Ur Bool. By 
ft, Yogeimndein. Arthur H. StookwellLtd, London. 
8o«e iKrtomtOw tsai «*»«, rap BBrnra 
AmaioeraAiira SreraK ist Ihsu. By M. 
Bijthneewemy. Lnzu A Oompeiiy, London. 
BnroBT OH ra® UABSiniHa or Tobaooo ih Ihdu 
AHD Bohvjl. Oovemment of Indie Freea. Delhi. 
Feobbahoh y» Fxbbdok. By B. B. AmBedker, 
BAS-AT-LAv. Shree Lumi Nereyan Prom, Bombey 
BoPOBTa or ran Ikdiah TAEirr Boabo. 1. On the 
Buger Induetry. ii. Froteotion to Feper and Paper 
Pulp Induetfiee. hi. Protection to Magnesium- 
Chloride Induetry, Manager of Publieatione, Delhi. 
Thb NrAYA Thboby or KHOwuma*. By S. C. 

Chatterjee, MWi., rh.n. Unlvoreity of Caloutta. 
BaroBT OH tb« Adhihistbatiok or thb V. P., 
1926-27. Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, 
D. P., AUahabad. 

■ Lettebs TO A MnxioHAiBE. By Dpton Sinclair. , 
T. M'erner Laurie, London. 

EasBHTiALisK: Thb New Dyhamio PHiLoeorKY 
Of Lzee. PoUen House, Cork Street, London. 
The Gebat Mvstebx or Lir® beyohd Death. ^ 
dictated by a Spirit to Diwan Bahadur Hiratal 

L. Kajl. Ifew Book Company, Bombay, 
Seleottohs ebou the Spebohes or Sib Uibza 

IsUAZL. With a Foreword by Bao Bahadur 

M. ShamaBao,ii.A, CompUed byD.B. Bamaya, 

B A., Secretariat, Bangabro. 

WoBOS or Wranoir. Collected from the Speeches 
of H. H, The Maharaia of Mysore. By. D. B. 
P^aya, B.A., Secretariat, Bangalore. 

InniAH CooKEBX AHO CoHraonoHEBY. By Mrs. 

I. B. Day. The Boyal Book Store, New Market, 
Calcutta. Be. 2.8. 

BtHomnAHt; A Politico-Unguistio catchword. By 
Din Monammad, Amritsar. 

Bswajo BsAsatatah. IVanalated into En^ish by 

J. M. Sanyal. In 5 Vole. Datta Boee A Co., 
Cahmtta. Be. IS per set. 

Xsn Case or Asya Sakat nt HranABAD Biara. 

PnbUabad by Intmnalloaal ArynaLsagoe, DaBd; 
Tmx Seora Mnas A guide for tporiete and 
ttanrelbia yisitiiu tifo: iimmairt ^aoas of inlinat, 
Speacer AGo,, Madrds. 

Son Aenon or IndAS EWMaraoii Paci asb 
PKaanm. By Sh: Bhiltp flartog, DniTandfo of 
London InatRMO of MaeaMon. PnblUiad 1^ 
Oafora (fidratalBr w em , Leaddn, 


Taa BMAxr fljnaii, Compiled foam the wptha .cC., .. 
Dr. Aaaiie Itatat. lH* Theoaophloal PaWMbSt' 
Boua, Adynti Ma&aa. 2 Tola. 

Maimims or *BB OaOLOOKIAL toWM! Or.MnO. 

VoL 72. Hanagar of PnUfoatioaa, DalU. 

Sosa Aarion or Iia>ia*a Unoujiv Daranoa. By 
J>. & Lbnayat 'lUi Kew Book Oeavniqr. 
Bomlnqr, Be. S-S, 

Know This or Baos. By Oedtie Dover. Seeker Ik 
Wmbntg, 22, Eaen St., LoadM. 

The MsHintw Waoe; An IntmMtioaal Surrey. 

Internetional Labow Offioa, Oanora. 

VioioBY Wiraonr Tiolshos. OcmpSad by A. Butb 
F^. Thorpanam, Suffolk. 

City or Bibhihohaii Hahdboos, 1929, <Sty of 
Birmiogbam Information Bnraan, Btemlo^^itaa. . 

The iHraa-UHiTEMiTY BoAno, latoiAi Amru 
Bbpobt, 198929. 

Betobt or ran iHran-UHtvnaim' Boaot lStd4di 
Tba Bangalore Frem, Bengahae City. 

Cbihb ahd Gbihihal jusnon. By Abul W wa ii a t , 
j.r. Published by the Bfoodetd Lfoimy, 
Dacca, Bengal. * 

Btatistioal Abbtbaot roB BBimH Ihdu. From.^ - 

1927-28 to 1826.87. Manager of PuBUeotioni, 4' 
Delhi. 

FOBTBY raOH IBB SlHBALESB. Fot iMfoiBogUMl 
by George Xeyt. The Colombo Aiamiecatiea 
Co., Ltd., Colombo. ^ 

Hibtobv or THE BETrisu Beudehoy m BWaa, 
1826-1840. By W. S. Desai, H-A. Pdrilthad by 
the Dnlvareity of Bangoon. 

Bussu WtraouT iLLuaioHa. By Pot Sloan. Sitaik' 
biatan, Allahabad. 

WbebeAbeWe! By Jawabarla NMits. KitabiatiB, 

* AUidiabad. 

Bioobaphibs or a GBAHorAraBE (Tmm S/stlimi 
C. V. Rohoahaiha Sastbi) ahs Hn OBAkiptan 
(Sis C. V. KmuBAswAMt Sabibi). By D aman 
Bahadur C. T. Visvanatba Baatri. Tba XwBoy 
Presa, Ma^aa. 

A Plea fob Bebeabob fob Healtby DnymairMi^kb - 
or iHDiAH SvoAB Iedditby. By ChandmlkakHh 
Gupta. AsaociatianfotthedevelopmantafSWBdeabi 
Induitriee, Chandni Chowk, Delhi, 

Globy or Sahhibtah. By Swam! Sivanaada, 
Published by Sri T. Tenkataremaya. The OMoa 
Life Society Branch, Bangoon. • 

BnroBi OH ran MannriHO or LiHsaac nt laslfo 
Manager of PnbUcatkma, Delhi. 

Tu HocEEKsaran’i DADonraa. By. Don a ld 
Handetaon Clarke. T. Werner Laa»e. Londom, 
TaarAiomT dr Ihdu. By Bta Ben. deeage ABUt 
A Unwin, London. .ji-t • 

^xt Agm sac 

- t Wu-t'l Bioaiva, - By^S,"lL.'''forBUr. ' 

II Tag Bam ibuuaau.. By St^ian Spender, 
lit Am^Adu* Fanra^ % PiAn.BrtjenMaK 
The Hogarth Bmm, Tiii^niock H, Ld«>o>t W4 




%tAt 


Rafkot * ^ 

BBF0BU8 FOB BAJEOT , 

Miihatma Oandhi’* dnUHlIo 
umoaBOMBcat tenooneing the adrantages 
of tba Gwj^Awwd and appealing to the 
Ibakuni Sabeh " to appease the people of 
tbe State by fnlBUiog their expeotatione 
Ud dispelliog their misgiringe ", e Oommit- 
tee DOssieting of Durbar Shri Tirawala, 
Adviser to; the Xhab^ of Bajkot 

as Proddent^ and Bine members has been 
appointed by the Hbakore Sabeb to draft 
oonititutioBal reforms for Bajkot. The 
Combalttee itas been directed to submit 
its report within a month. 

An aftaounoement to this effect was 
made on May 20, at a Durbar held at Bajkot 
by the First Member of the State Council. 
Mr. Qandfai was among those present at 
the Durbar. The leaders of the Praja 
Farishad were not present at the function. 

In response to Mr. Qandhi’s appeal, the 
Thakore Sabeb has issued a notifl(»tion 
canoeiring all orders passed in connexion 
with the agitation in the State since 
August 1, 1988, and restoring all fines and 
confiscated property in view of the 
restoratitm of normal conditions. 


BDEAL' DPLIFT Ilf ■ 

dlhe first report on ruMd 
ainoe t^he inception of the moswttOiii! isi 
Hyderabad by the Hizam's GoirelinlBeot 
describes the progress achieved io far 
and says that the movement is conditioned 
by a right spirit among the woAiers. 
Oonncils were set up in 16 districts .and 
7S talukas; the number of selected 
villages was 90, and rural rcconetrUotfon 
societies were registered in 66 of (ibese 
villages. Fifty selected villages had credit 
societies, some of which attained a fanly 
high standard. 

Baroda 

AMENDMENT TO MABBIAGE ACT 
The Government of Baroda have 
sanctioned an amendment to the Act 
relating to the Begistration of Marriages 
and divorce by which a certificate of. 
• marriage or divorce would be now 
evidence of snob marriage or divorce 
until the contrary was proved. 

BADIO STATION FOB BABODA 
His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda laid 
. the .fonndation-stone of the Broadcasting 
Station of the Baroda Government to be 
erected on the Padra Samiyala Boad some 


Hyderabad 

HYDBBABAD PEBMISSIONS 
H. B.-H. the Nizam's Government in 
the Bevenne Department have passed 
ordwe granting a number of oonoMHions 
to the ryote omseequent mi the mssatie- 
faotory outtarn of Mie Babi tlide year. 
These oOnoeesioiie inoinde enqpeiiitnlk of 
Bhbi kiat, Taoeavi grants, ; works 
Msd vartone otbera of a inisbellMiW^ natnre. 
Tto totsd aasonnt id‘ea^tlet!#6Be allowed 
imw';^;ai": Gm- -iSidii ’wHb 

ttieee gfiaiM te Ebeiif klet wiH«aMd in 
OnoMbpllv 49MI, oomee te ageraxteately 
Be.' tft Ihbie. 


miles away from the City. Mr. Motiram 
H. Bbatta, the Bleotrio Engineer, requesting 
His Highnese to perform the tonotion, said: 
When this staGra was ready, it woold 
give a great impsMimi te aoGvitiee in 
the State in tits cMse id rnrai nj^ilt. 

BABODA OO-OPBBAtZVB. BANK 
The OoverhmeHt of Baroda have 

sanotioned a pimpeeel to |dve A total cash 
credit of wi 8,00,000 at 4 per oent. 
ihtoreiet for' 16 yean to the Baroda 
OwBtnd Oo-i 9 «cative Bank to mctend its 
Booga for advnaidng hMiw to oo*opetative 
eotodiee etriiniBtodetB to toe 




ijm 3»s«i 


ikbuK Bi&xiil' 


Bfjrtdre 

Ctr. B. PattabU Sitorattta^a, Coogress 
ItitiEte, Swadesbi 

aaa 1^908 Indostries Bxibibildon organised 
b|r the Mfsore State Congress at 
VidniaswaUia on Ai>ril 12, said ; 

age of the maohine ie hut disappearing, 
it has Mid Ml empire for 180 years and eoablw 
man 16 eoeqaer Uie vorld and at the same time 
to Iste bis Ucd. She eoimtries of Uw world have 
been brought neater together by it, bat the 
hearts of the peoiM have gone farther 
away &om (me another. The glories of the 
maonlbe age are to be recounted bi the arts of 
dea^ in' the birth of selfishness, and the death 
of f^wship and corporate spirit. 

In a striking tribute to the Mysore 
Government, Dr. Sitaramayye said; 

Mysore stands foremost in the sustained 
patronage it has extended to the khoddar 
ihdttstry. Ghannapatna toys, Mysore silk, 
sandalwood and soap indtntries liave ail 
prospered at the hands of the State. I.et me, 
therefore, take this opportunity of expressing my 
appreciation as an outsider of the itohievementa 
of the Oovernment of Mysore. 

LAND BEVBNDE BBMISSION 
Government have' granted remission 
of 50 per cent, of the assessment on 
rain-fed ' wet lands in 22 villages in 
Eumsi siib-taluq of Shimoga district for 
1988-S9. They have also granted a similar 
remission of assesimeut on rain-fed wet 
lands in 70 villages in Sorab taluq. 
Bemission of assessment has also been 
granted to 180 villages in Madbgiri taluq. 

Travancore 

REMISSION OP LAND REVENUE 
The Travancore Government have 
sMiotionsd a general remission of 20 per 
cent, in tod revenue for five years on 
sdl >wet tode in the Sbencotto, Tovala 
md Agasteesvaxain taluks exospt Neenda- 
harad A and B divisioiM. 

Ibis conCessto will ooto into operaMon 
from the second ball of tbe oarrent' 
Malabar yew. 


BLEOTOBAL OHANOaS- ': 

Tbe Goiemiaent of Trataaooni bate 
iMoed a'. Btese Commttmgus bbasiiol 
tbe eleotorid system for tbe Xiegi*Ni9i^' 
The single noa-transfeiiable system Of 
voting in malti-metnlMK aonstitoMoiss with 
reservation bf seats has'besn altered and 
every elector becomes entitled to as many 
votes as there are reaersed beats in 
addition to one vote for tbe general seat. 

A special ooooession has been granted 
to minority oommonities of Ifaslims and 
Latin Catholios. whereby any oan^idats 
who seoures more than 60 per oeat, or 
more of the votes polled from hie 
community will be declared elected. 

Gwalior * 

THE MAHARAJA’S WARNING 
H. H. the Maharaja Soindia, . intuigii^ 
rating tbe Ministers’ Conference at Gwidior 
,on April 18, declared. 

Our ideal of oacotitutiomU develcpsuat la dts 
States should be the progressive asso<^(ioa #f 
our people with the adiniiiistration of the Ststo hi 
keeping .with their economic and pblitiMl 
development so that ultimataly by a ha^^r 
prbcsss of organic and natural growth, thty wlu 
he able to attain full political status (utdar tbe 
benevolent rule of tbeii Bulan. 

Dealing with tbe present critical sitnettes 
in India and tbe international field, the 
Maharaja said tbe time had come Wih^ 
all the Princes should have to adjoid 
themselves to the changing oonditloss and 
nrged the Ministers assembled In 
oonferenoe to tender the right advioe ’ to 
the Princes without consideration of fear or 
favour aod with the fullest courage of 
their conviotions. 

The Maharaja empharissd that tbe 
cultivator bad become tike real omx! of 
Indian politto and said that no eolotioii 
oonld tfrvive whiefa fid not take note : 
of the eoototobily dcvraesed oidGratoitr 








9 be lidMilt BktriiBt 


'“ii 


Kashmir 



. aOUSISG SO^HB IN BHOPAIi 

. TCe Bhopftt GvrorotArat have Mnotioned 
k iHMMdag, aclwma, nrliich w^l b»B^ the 
oltf ^tovide better boDm for 

tte l>l^ei thweby remoying maay of 
the eilMlog itriiotares which aM either 
anheelthy or agly. Four olaeaee of houaea 
incihf; 15,000, Bb.' 10,000, 

'I^B. 5^ Kod Bi. SS,600 win. be erected. 
When thoae who wiah to erect hoaaea 
. anbmit phma for boiidia^ together 
wi&* ene onerter (rf the coat of the 
perGOoler <dua bhoaeo, Governmeut will 
edyeoce the bidaiBoe at 4 per cent, intereat 
pet attatWi tiie only condition being 
• that pending the flnal eettlement of the 
loan, the property will be considered State 
property. The sites for anoh bnildinga 
haw been already marked out. 

Indore 

TEMPLE ENTRY IN INDORE 


NASHMIB B;^)^ ‘ 

Under the orders ffit Highmua 
Maharaja, Pandit Bira Baim, 

Secretary of the lammo and Bjathmir 
State Aasembly, haa been entrnstad with 
the work of drafting ihe Now CkmetitaNoo 
Regulation giving effect thMoia . to 
changes in the oonStitation oientiicmed to 
Hie Highness’ProcIai{)ation, tote^ February 
11, 1989. The Electoral Regnhttion would 
also be reyjaed. 

Sanction haa also been accorded to the 
appointment of Pandit Loknath Sharma, 
Advocate and State CounciUor, as collabo¬ 
rator with Pandit Hiranand Rama in this 
work. 

It is understood that the work would 
be carried out under tiie immediate 
supervision of the Hon. the Law and 
Revenue Minister within a period of 
three months. 


For the first time in the histpry of 
Indore, Harijans including Chamars; Mahars, 
Bhairavas and Sweepers led by Mr. P. k. 
Rajbboi, Depressed Class leader, proceeded 
right Op to the altar of Gopal Mtmdir, 
the chief State temple, where they offered 
flowers and received prasad. Till now 
they were allowed entry up to the platform 
only; The new rules under tiie Harijan 
Temple-Eotry Proclamation have removed 
sB MstoiotioBa. 

% Harijan mtoting, Mr. Bajbhoj preatilihg, 
paeaed a resolution thanking H. H- toe 
Botkat of ladOrS for going far$br I|imi 
« ad granting HMijans both 
dVic SMsd taligloBa liberties. 

^5 , ‘ * r 1 


Bhavnagar 


THE SARDAR’S APPEAL 
Sardar Vallabhai Patel, presiding over the 
6to Session of the Bhavnagar Praja Parishad 
on May 14, appealed to the princes to 
recognise toe march of the times and to 
associate their subjects with the administra¬ 
tion of their states. 


wnamw auempts the priaon zoightmake to Mt 
u p » du nuay oomtitution, Um people wiU be new 
eettafted so real power trsaeferted to 
tbek nwresautotivaa •—oowio 

■ ^ futfle al^pie an being ipe/to 

to poft to «U emueivtMswaato poSAile^ 
ppgnis of the psuflt tvpMh thaw mS The 

m<g>» tty and Ob a tto er me*— iJm mMit 
toeappraa the Pemila the day wS^oSRo 
wbee tbn Wtoda^baTa to glee up Aalr 


1 & 

AllfipR % IndiwB -./'OEiisttMliip < 

THE ASIATICS BILL oaWegwm t« Mr. a t 

_', .. . , ., A , , , ^0' Interior, Si 

. Cticler the Asii^k» iTrensT^ Land and , 

Trading Bin, the grant of oerbifioatea for ^ . 

Wibli ft^araood to fMf 

tune of new lioences to Indiana in the or^ ud looial autm ^ 
Tranaraet wonld be prohibited till May 1. Depww^cffilia^irknoJra 
1941, nniesB it he with the permieaion of They wa iihe daesabdeet 
the Miniater of the Interior Similarly 

the letting to or oooopation by Indians a, fo, thoaa town aa 

of l«id in the Tranaraa! not,oooapied by “X"*** <Harf)tttt^ 

, . by legiaUktion and apaoial 

oolonred persons on April 80 last is made teroughout tea oounti 
prohibited till May 1, 1941, except .with “pBK aad ataotton te to 1 

. . The trend of your sag 

the Minister s permission. The provisions directly opposed to ourrent 

of the Bill are, however, stated not to »«nt>o^t. l^y 1 "’.9“*^ 

opportunity of ramoviog tei 

apply to any area which, under the terms mambera of to Union 
of the Transvaal Law of 1886, is assigned African pnbUc on thi 

to Indians or is set apart for oconpation SOUTH AFRICA'S 

by Indians under the Transvaal Manioipal oonrse of 

Ordinance. 1908. 

The South African Oovemment have a S. Radhakrishnan said; 
claimed for this Bill that it tends to you in Boute Africa ja» 

maintain the itatut quo in the Transvaal, afrncture of proaperity an 

and that it is temporary in its duration, , 

viz., two years. Moreover it is provided 

that the Minister of the Interior will pggp,gg ^^g ^g 

have power to grant exemptions. Finally, Africa was a country o; 

it is claimed to be radically different from ^g ^ 

the original proposals of Mr. R. Stntteford 5 ,j,g,g g tgg,i„g g, 
whioh are more stringent than those of j^gy ^g^^g^ gg,y 

the present Bill, and whioh would have g^ j,^g jjg^pggg gjggg. 

applied to all the Provinces of the Union ..v * 

and not only the Transvaal, to whioh the tbc dstrootion ofteis dona 

present Bill is limited. ff 



IndiwB . 0{(ia«^ AsMdatim |(r^- 
cablegram te Ur. B. Stutteford, lllndi^ 
for the Interior, Bontb Africa. ’ Tint 
cable reads; 

Wlte iofcraucc to yto: sttoBto about tee 
origiD sad looial statusSonte AIMma ladUlw 
Ib thU country, teem oaimot ba eonpand to tea 'i 
Daptemed Oiatma aa known in India.. 

They are to daaesbdante of aSiiy ' eadgiieats. . 
drawn from our oultivtoor olaee,'.wno art, end 
have always beeo, gtod oisto Rtadns. 

Aa for thorn town at to Pap r mssd CTi wii , 
civil and social diateiUtiea hay* bsao aboMsM 
by legislation and special phryWon has. MmI 
made teroughout to oouatry fbr their sdneatfeo, 
aplifi and election to to itetotura. : 

The tread of year sagregatipn MdattMi 'is. 
directly opposed to current Indim eoniiltiana ..en4 
sentiment. Hsy I request you to tata an 
opportunity of removing the nisoonespUon ainani 
members of to Union Patesment and to # 
South African public on this score t 

SOUTH AFRICA'S PROSPERITY 

In the coarse of an interview' wi^ 
the Natal Daily News, Professor Sir' 


SEGREGATION LEGISLATION 
That the trend of the segregation 
legielajiion eponsored by the Government 
Of the Unicin of Sonih Afi^ is direoUy 
opposed to oarront and 

eentiiaeat le ateneed by £ttr Pnrthottamdas 
Tbiteardas, Ch«frme« of i&e Imporhii 


You in South Africa am tndlding a wondattel '! 
stmoture of prosperity'and progress, but this 
strttoture is bout on an unsound mundation. 

,At present nothing was being done to 
instil into the Native, Coloured and Hio- 
ludian peoples the feeling that BoOib 
Africa was a country of which they m^ht 
be proud and wbidi they oonld live for. 
There was a feeling among these peteplei 
that they worked only for the .beiieftt 
of the European does. 

It fai teem fedings tot trill ditimaMy emuM; '; 
to destruction of this dountry i for it is hapfli tebl t 
for a eountry tnat believes in nteduing .. tew 
idem and fading of one metion of to peopla fay 
form to last in to long run. 

The Eutopsan people my tesgr must faatw 
seourity. Wdl, f say to team teat to anfaR miw: 
to have eomplato and lastto towter, m ito 
country it to avoivu a poEcy tent wnl W, sor 
to wtll>bsto of tvsn msntes t in Iti imspsttedl 
of to*, ***• or omsa. 

The psUoy test ia' btto -ponutd is sntraesaly 
shaMteM swd antssllg;' to to sod it mute 
fUl. ^ nto eBtar lonh fahdt into hittogy tp 
•to teat. 



Ken:^ 

BBSOLlJn0N,r<?$ PIOHI 4 NP 8 

TiM feUawi^ i* (be text at the Cm||Kb|i 
rMoIaMoa cm EMra bigbUnds a)«>ved by 
Dr. Bajradi^ PrMad from the obiS ;»t 
tbe buit meetiog of the A. I. C. C. 

at OaU)n£ta=^~ 

Th* AU-lcidia OoiigrMi Conunlttae notM vitb 
gl»»e eoooem the pwmulgetion of en Ordet-in. 
Soimoii ni^iag wtomrtion of tho Highland* ta 
Ktof* fW Enrogmou wbioh b a violation of all 
anaoaiuieaMotl aed aamratvoe* by the Secretary 
of State (hr Colpatea and the Government of 
India,, aad perpjtl^ tto policy of 
dl*oiin»aidoa and te an inault to India. The 
fn .TndU Oongrea* Oamniittea aleo place* on record 
tW opinioa met the Government of India have 
mm to do daty to Indiana in Kenya. 

The AU-Itt^ Oongrea* Committee b farther of 
opinion that titoatioo in Kenya cannot be met 
by any aOert* on the part of the Government 
• df loiB* and reonaet* the Working Committee to 
talc* nacMiary (tape in thb behalf. 

The 'reiDtaUoa was passed. - 

East Africa 


Central Afrlesl 

induM iN.cbii^ ;'v.r 

An Assodtdfei iVees mese^'M;i*e that 
Mr. 6. 0. Isfamael, Bia^ASMiAW, 

Uganda, has been in Simla for tbe' past 
few days representing tbe grievances of 
certain Indian snbjeots in tbe Be^ian 
Congo. He interviewed the 
for Bgternal Affairs on their b^all and 
explained as their legal reprmentative 
the diffioalties which they have been andi 
are meeting with on aofionnt of* the 
proseentions lannched against them. It is 
nnderstood that the Government of India, 
who have already made representations 
in respect of the matter to His Majesty’s 
Government will make farther efforts. 

West Indies 

Me. TYSON’S MBMOBANDUM 
It is learnt that Mr. 7. D. Tyson, I.O.S., 


DBFENC0 OP EAST AFRICA 
Indians are likely soon to psritioipate 
in the arrangements for the defence 
and policing of some parts of EaSt Africa, 
according to messages from Mombasa 
and Uganda. 

It is Stated that efforts are being made 
by the Manidpal Council of Mombasa to 
raise a spaoial Indian Constabulary, while 
a tsrritoriid battalion is about to be 
formed in Uganda to which Indians are 
eligible for admieeion. 


submitted a comprehensive memoriuadam 
to tbe Royal Commission on the West 
Indies. The memorandum is divided into 
three parts dealing with Jamaica, Trinidad 
and British Oniana. It gives inter alia 
detdls of the conditions of Indians in 
those three colonies and gives the number 
of those employed in trade and laboor. 
Tbe memorandum also sets out tbe 
grievances of Indian settlers in tbe 
three colonies. 

Malaya 


Caylon 

■ BAOBING NON-CBYIiONlSB 
The Government of India, it ie learned 
)iwe, have hlea offioiatty intormed by tbe 
Oeyhm Govern m en t of its inttathm to 
dieeaigtinhe for the iWesent sdl paid 
nott'CmptMieae who have heeli In.i^vem- 
Jaeat aatdoe tiic 'leee 


CENSUS IN MADAYA 
At tiie end of 1987, the Indian popnla* 
tion in Malaga wu 984418 showing «i 
increase of 180^840 orer tiie eahmSHl^ed 
population of the 1981 oensns. SoOth 
Indians tbrm nhse^tmthe of the to^ 
l^pnlatlim. Seyen^ per cent, of ihe 
' .South .' Xn^mW.. . Wgagod', so' ..waso- 

oara«m|':'in' toimVof.,.iwmtial; ;lid>o«i:* 


JBW18H IMUIGBATION IN INDIA ‘ 

Dir. SoddliiBdrM BoM in && article to the 
corrent iMoe 0 t: the Modem Beoiew 
rehentently protests agaioat the immigration 
o( the Jews in India. He saps: 

M if loAsas bad not to>ttblM enough sbeedy. 
nemtwiMwa now nportan uproHr over admitting 
drovee of European 7ewi in India. What a terrible 
amount of moral eloquenoe is being delivend 
on. flotitlooe iniemationsl philanthropy 1 I am 
completely amazed. * 

Xhe people of India are a kindly and amiable 
people whoee bearte are ail too quickly touched by 
the Bufferinge ofothere. T’erhape the morid fervor 
of the Indians ia arouaed more easily by wrongs to 
fpreignera in distant lands than to their own disin- 
beritM and persecuted millions in their midst. Isn't 
it. a tcind of perverted emotionalism I It seems to 
me that unless we can hold fast to reason, we shall 
fall into the absurd error of thinking that we can 
offer security to the persecuted of the world at large 
whoa we have not won it ourselves. We have to 
meet this fact squarely. 

Proceeding, bhe writer points oat that 
India has not been thriving oheerfully • 
with the refugees and outcastes of other 
lands. ' The ghastly problem of comma- 
nalism is deep-rooted and eats into the vitals 
of national life. Dr, Saddhindra Bose 
asks pertinently, why then now prate 
about importing some more of these alien 
hordes and create another oommnnal 
problem? As for the Jews, the writer 
observes that they will never consent to 
assimilitate with the Indians and help to 
baild the Indian Nation. 

Wiidi their rachd and religious prejudices, they 
always remain apart and demand special 
privileges and special oQncessioaa. They ragetd 
theasNvsa as the representatives of righteo nene ss 
upon earth, tiw “ehosen raoe ”. Die my& of 
taee superiority is almett as, sbOHig In the Jews 
as it IS in the Naais. XM Jaw, with a dsep- 
rootsd notioa in hta swpwtarity aa ths nhossn 
vassal of Jshovriv wilts' e ont il iiie to .jta ; « 
nnsssimilsbie and ag gr as slv s- nlsment. flnisw% 
ptaedeal, atirays aSve to sMt« elwiMe, ancioiiB 
to tise'in tim woidd and ksanly alivt to monw 
^tibWag -.abevs-'anything wlss^- >tbe's Joir.' wnnia. 




basm m symM^ ier the politisal, Stanomta nn.. 
spirltuU aapmsMana of ihs. Indians. Ind st d -Jn. - 
far as it lias in faH powsr, ha would patt tan ' 
“nativs” Indian bask.“his pkm”. 

In fine, Die writer^ eat that there 
ie already ^treu ha ladfia ef. the mnet- 
apaliing sort. Bocinesa ie foovr MeaMjr 
soaroe. Xhontmthi of eollege gmfimfit*, 
are without iohS tulfi withont bspee iM 
getting any. Indians are the snp pM wg d 
and perseouted people of the wortd'—oae^ 
fifth of the human raoe. - «■ 

They are already eaperiemang vieioot aUegapta 
to pit community imiast oommnnity, -l ai i | ia e g» 
agaitMt language, rcllmou against raligiatt, and 
keep them divid^. They cannot afford any mor^ 
a sanctuary to Jews, or Soy other paoplss of 
foreign races. To be more ipeoMo, they must 
let the "elect of heaven" alone. Their first 
obligation ia to save the lives, provide the 
liveuhood of tMr own people and boild tMr 
own nation. There is plenty of moral iMScdaia fit 
that. 

Self-intereet ie the guiding principle of every 
nation in America sad Europe. ThS leader Of 
Indian nation, too, must have a leose of potitiesis 
and economic realities and ley off totsr a a t iasw l 
altruism for a wbilt. The fuadamaotal IiwHSli 
policy must never be diluted by any vapM aUd 
mualiy sentimental impulse. It must be fowdeai 
on the pnietioal seuse and proper self-mteaeat of 
the Indian nation. Leave hfeh-ilown intenwtienil 
idealism, however doquently urged, severely stoat. 
Stop chsaing moonbeams. 

TDBKBTS EXAMPLE 

Paying a tribaiie to the hMtowUd 
memory of Eemal Ataturlr, £^t. Subbau 
Bose says is New Asia: 

I believe that bis Ufa and aoblsvaments wfil 
be an inspiration not merely Ibr the peo|fis ef 
hie own country, but for the whole buiMattip. 
He wee one of the most romauUc flgnrei Whtfii 
the Qreat War threw up. He 'was groat oat 
merely aa a general and a attMegM; he wsa 
not me^ as a A^iomat and at a faBn a n 


b^ha waa olmf 
Tinhsy that he baa left bSbIUd him wfil -ha 'go 
bbjeotdsaaon to Uit whets bfii a iilte . f t h lUlt 
who ate ttttpei la comnninafi||Wi in the 
oountry, sMl do well Ie pay a visit to modani 
Tutk^.", ‘ , 
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BICAMEBALlffltf IN INDIA 


lo' Ililift, pHnoiple vh 

lor the first time introfiaoed in the 

GoTerBiaeBt A( India Act of 1919. Mr. 

Cheh^^i, ' Writing in the Triveni for 
April, fitatrs attention to the fact that 
the Goiux^ls Acte of 1861 or of 1899 or 
the Qovemment of India Act of 1909 

oonti^ed no provisions with regard to 
the Iwmation of bioameral legislatures. 
In the Government of India Act of 1919 
for die first time it was provided that 
the Central Legislature was to consist 
of two Houses, the Council of State and 
the Legislative Assembly. 

' nw idsa in oresUng the Connoil of State was 
to ooneentrate in that Chamber men of wisdom 
and sobriety. Urn Oonnoil of State was not a 
mete ttaditional House of Eldins possessing much 
pomp and little power. It had the power to 
initlata Bills though the Bills for revenue and 
appropriation were to be made exoiueively in the 


impnise and mithtlii^ IffiMitiioii li 
mcnre imaginary thaitt reAl. » 

firms the extraordiwiiy ■Ajto'la''ltMe»taat 
measures being psssed into law, Sam ai 'irai hrish 
Homo Bnlo, the Eduoatioo Ael, the tsefignition 
of the IVada Unions, etc., Bzof. LaiU has SM 
that evsry Aet takes at Imt SO yean to rsam 
the Statnte Book. The criticism that is gSDsrally 
levelled egaioet modern demoeraoy ie not that it 
is overdiasty but that it is too slow. Hot haste 
but the want of It is the diatinei fiMtme of 
modem demooratio role. 

The case for anicameraliBm has coined 
in strength with a clearer pero^tion of 
the nature and scope of Cabinet government. 

A strong eo-ordinate Second Chamber i§ held 
to be inoonristent with the principle of miowteriol 
responsibility. In England, the ^Cabinet government 
is considered the success that it ia because in 
effect the House of Lords is merely a oonsoltative 
body and England fonoiioaB practically on 
unicameral principles. It is significant tbst one 
of the chief recommendations of the Biyce 
Committee, which went into the question of the 
House of Lords Beforms, was that the Upper 
House should tot make ministries. 

Iti is (me (bat a large body of important 
States still retain bicameral legislatures. 
Bfit it is equally important to notice 
that in a number of States there are 


lx>wer Bouse. A Joint Session was provided for 
in oass of diftsraitos but as a matter of fact no 
oeoasion arose when the provision was resorted to. 


The argnment that the Second Chambir 
would operate as a oheok upon the 
Lower 'Chamber so as to establish an 


eqnilibriam of power is unrelated to 
reality. 

Hw every CoaaUtution in var^ng measures has 
seen to it that the Upper Chamber in.ultimate 
recert hae the worse of the argument. The House 
of Horde tiM to aesert ita ancient privilege and 
tha Httfiameat Aet of ISU waa the reeult. 

tba meed for efficient cheek on demooratio 
toeetaea may ba real when intenst hi poHtice 
WM only to ti» npper olenSS and govem- 

mant waa to tha mwy a oeided bock. Bnt in 
Ufo praaato day, .wim th^h tto Hnh, the 
Xadie aod the dadlqnn them la ao auidi of 
•oBBtoaaity-toinldag aeiil wmtaaatoai a Saeond 
ffliidilf IT -la aOt":ntoaaSSnr; to' eoltoel' tin vagariaa. 
■it Ska Lowat. It la m poblie optaion. Mrong 
•ad. totMato that M oontial taghAative power. 

TIm bt #A X<ow«r BtmMf 1^ 

» to *elM npoa It mdden 


only unioameral legislatures. 

I need inetanee only Uuteoria, Turkey, Finland, 
Istonia, Jugoslavia, Costa Sica and some of the 
Canadian Provinces, Queensland and many of the 
States of the old Oerwn and Austrian fedwations. 
'fhere is no warrant for the assumption that in 
these States legislation is not as good sa in 
States with bioameral legiriatures. 

Philosophically, bicameralism has been 
challenged by several thinkers. Nurtured 
in the strictest dogmas of the Oeneral 'Will 
of Boussean, the Encydopmdiets were 
against the Second Chambers as being in 
the nature of nnwurranted inhibitions to 
the ejtpnrasion of the popular will. 

A^ Sieyea rsAetoto this in a phrase 

that has otraok to ths sS^ Of raen. " If tlie 
Second Chamber sgtoiS Wdto the ISWSr it ie sspee- 
fluone. If it dMm h ie obnesdtow.^* If^ to the 
sameeffeek, Bsojamto Fnfiklto WitohlS asperienoe 
of the naioaiBerid Penajdvattfaui fiteto oompored a 
damoeratio SMda wito iw Obembeis to a eoniim 
drawn -by tWn h es ass etia hs toe front .and aaotborte 
the Sear. Bat fdla to mafca tida dtsoutrion 
seedw 1^ a iP bitoy ^ Mtoan^ of 

to'^Sr^toSOTT*** 
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TOPICS .I 


OSItY OP LIFE AND TTPB IN INDIA 


Brtilmtdh» Bharata tot Hkjr ooDtoiot 
M DopaUifhed Mtiole ttoa Ae pea at 
BitUsi NiveSilft ia vbioli she tells bow 
bdhisA wid iwitbin the anity of bamaaity, 
there is a stratification ot man, which is 
as interestiog ns the tale of the formation 
of the sedimentary rooks. 

Bscs over nux, civilization over eivilitation, 
epoch upon epoch, the molten tidee of immigration 
have flawed, tended to commingle and Anally 
zupei^ted themselves. Aod syste&ia of thought 
and manners have grown by the accreting of the 
burdena of one wave to those of another end 
their blending into a whole under the action 
of the genius of place. 

Writing nbont the fandamental laws 
of nation birth. Sister Nivedita observes; 

Any country which is geographically distinct, has 
power to became the cradle of a nationality. 
National unity ia depeodent upon place. The 
•rank of a nation in humanity is determined by 
the complexity and potentiality of its componeot 
pacts. What any one of its elements hss achieved 
in the past, the nation may expect to attain, as 
a whole, in the future. Complexity of elemeuts, 
wiion duty subordinated to the nationaiiaing 
influence of place, is a source of strength and 
not weakness to a nation. . 

Bnt is there any unity of life and type 
perceptible amongst the Indian people, 
which might sooner or later serve as 
the foundation for a realised Indian 
nationality ? 

It it perhaps true that the Bengali is the 
Irishman of lodia, the Mahratia the Soot, 
the Punjabi the Welshmen or Highlander, aa we 
ehooss to name him; but is there anything 
common to all these, and to otbras, that relates 
them to one. another, as the central fact of 
Bciton-hood relates their weetem counterparts} 
On the exiaienee or non-existence of soch 
community of life and ^pe must depend the 
nUimate reasonableness <^lndiaoBati<mtlSSpimtiona 

In conclusioa, the writer's cbaracterisa' 
tien of the varions eopmnnities. that 
populate Indut will be nutd with interest. 


Sm Mj^ tniy; 

. :i;:l4d'^'ee'''«««>«^sladag s^set V Isdleo noi^' 

’s^de-nadgw.; er.mvliM* 
repeats M Aatetiro of any other AgaM the 
BMt ponaMe Aadtgeoi^ of Uririy davt l iptd 
faettog, the Bangatt stands ontt with Ua ssaslfy 
tad humedri Ois UabnKa siiMbitt Us fdnwtM . 
and tsoaoity. Ths eaa miy glory fat Us 
imaglaatian; ths othtr fat his itrsngth of wilb 
The Punjabi faM the .Cwitlgis aouaga and alee 
something of ths sUdJifasiaMt, sf a mUitary 
taos. The Madrasi has tbi gwww sad dsoonan 
of one whose dwelUag is id OS sfasdow Of a 
ehumh. The Hehasunadan, whnsvst ws mast 
him, stands unmatebsd for his soottady and 
grandeur of bearing. And evwy one Mf Mms, ws 
must remember tesponda to tho ttSM ssabt 
elemental motives, with alt alike, teve M tiSiadi 
pride of raoe, idealism of wozasn, Is a psaitgft 
With svsry one, devotion to India at tifam fioda 
oharacterlstie sxprsstiaa. To the Hindu ot iS 
pnvincss, his Motherland is the soot of hettiesi, 
the chosen home of righteousness, HiO land; ^ 
seven sacred rivers, “the pitoe to whWh idonsv 
or later must come all souls in the 40 ^ of 
Cod". To ths son of Islam, her earth id thd 
dust of hit taints. She it the seal upon Mih 
greatest tnemcriet. Her villages are hit tunna. In 
her ihture lies his hope. 

FORTY YEARS AGO 

In a centenary tribute in tbe liamhttUr 
Guardian, Mr. Francis Hirst reoiUls a 
statement that John Morley made some 
40 years ago. The war clouds wage 
then, gathering in .Europe and a race fi 
iwniamehtB was beginning. Morley said:-— 

It is time that something should be dene to 
strengthen the bands of our QnvemmsBi fat 
resolute end zealous oo-opention with ethoF 
rulers and ststesmsn in the svet-Ueassd eaase of 
psaoe. Never wsa ths moment mors oppnrfaioe 
for rousing the judgment and fesUdgs of <dvi{Msd' 
moo against these oumpetltive and svar addBIng 
armaments, which load tbs taxpayer, dsleddda 
industry, waste ospitsl, and fat Gontioantai 
Europe scourge the family and Hw boma. 
Ecoocmic policy commenda reduction 1 for militadlsni 
impovetiahes atates. Boeial order oommoods ft; 
for miUtariam, in swallowiag up tsaonreas (had 
ought to go to the elevation and oanMnfaBadUt 
of tbe people, engenders tbs whole dark pfltiimi 
of Continsotal sosrebism. BumsnUy eomaMM 

These things are well known to all tbs lUl^ 
and nations of the world. They stand ifan^tid. 
What is wanted ie. will io act upon the kiWntbdge 
and statesmanship to And a bo^ wny- 

“Had Morliey hem aliy« to-iii^,^ 
eomutefal# Bint. " he miifat have 
writhi^ls tiie some wogfie for a iiidila|: 
oocimioB.'’ . 



IfiB iiibtjdli' itsViBW 
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BDBDflA’B IIWLCBNOB ON WOltlN 

Or., B; L. LtnT' ifi «a utiole to tbo 
iUialw fioil&f 00 the 

aWv0 eiiihj^ t$igt that Qaulama 
ei!erohte 4 '«* ifreat iDfloeoce on women. 
!!%« InlhMaoe of hie Ohamma had a 
diaracter of women. 
$lde it ilioetrated in the following 
' iattuuje 

KhnUaHaM, a niiilA atri^t of Bcwamti, qwen 
of Udeaa, IBag <tf IfOe^ had to bay flowan 
daUj ^ g kabt^anp tii the queen, but dagy 
ibe <nae4 to eteel 4 kabapetM. When ehe heard 
Baddha'e Sennehi the obtained fruition of the 
fitit eapo t i fla a t ion. Sinoo then she 

^esontiaued stealing. * 

, It is tntereating to note how Buddha 
snooeeded in making beautiful women 
reidise the worthleeeneee of their beauty 
and indnoing them to lead a yirtuoue 
life *0 that they might attain arbatebip. 


Writing on the ahoTe subjeet the 
Buml India for May, Mr^ Bi. W|leit 0 b 
pointe out that the hard lot <d i& eter- 
inoteasing nnmber of educated nnemiMeiwd 
is a dark olood on the oonntir'e hoidiotf^ 
but it is not without its ^Ifmr IBdoi 
and adds that it is the doty of e«er$ 
young man to take bp to rand wbidi. 
Cottage industries and village life ^int 
the way out. 

If a large aumber of educated and patrlollo 
young men decide to live in this India, Itfe in 
the (y>ontry would eoon become richer in every 
way. many educated young men scattered 
in the viliagee of India will form valuable links 
in e chain which will cement young India.—the 
India of our dreams. 

Village life haa various advantsges which will 
be diSerently valued by different temperaments. 
Their appeal oannot be the same for It is, 
however,' well to remember that life in the 


Tbs Buddha’s doctrine produced a marvellous 
WiM on many women, rich or poor, married or 
oamattied. They were moved by the attractive 
power of the Buddha's Dhamma and they gave 
up the household life to lead a virtuous life in 
the expectation of a hiqipy rebirth or to annihiidle 
rebirth altogether. Beeidee, the oourtesans already 
referred to, ledlee of the Sakya family were 
;^;liatundly the eerlteet women to come under the 
.Hdluenee ef tihe new creed. 


on household 

’Mnuen was vo? great. 

: IldnsM^^ Gantemi and SOO Satya ladies 
eW* the fist to eat themeelvee off from the 
taitodege of the world and to insUtuto the Order 
«CY.NaM. The Buddha had to civs penniseion 
nnetaatiy to women to enter ^ Oi^. But 
Me ptedieltoa on fie eSisot of admitteooe of 
women into the Order was futfiUed when many 
Itoublee aroM on aoeonnt of the frequent 
xasitliilpt brid heSween the hhikkbut and hUkkhunis 
SM. the bhgikfaunli end toy peei^ ee we find 
fa 4be earn of ThnUanands eM Dabba, the 
'idio' A^UrupftsyiBdft Salfaog 

IpcgaMi of IfifMNH ft iftvmUftft ImdBire 

mwA to isy ti g -ty the Buddhab dhuum. 


villages is not suoh an unmitigated evil as soma 
try to make it out to be. Life in the village 
has its own compensations and now, with the 
advent of the radio, even its monotony has been 
broken into. Village ie the place where even the 
poor can live without having to be confined to 
the soul-destroying atmosphere of the <aty slums. 

The fight agai'ost poverty, ignorance 
and apathy of the villager is the noblest 
fight in India today. 

Will not the educated classes, especially 
the so-called "educated unemployed”, 
enlist as soldiers in this the noblest of 
all fights in history, asks the writer. 

Our cirittoation is on . teat. We must remember 
that we have bean able to obtain a higher 
atandard iff educatioa ihmugh tha help of variods 
eduoationad institutioal orhated and nurtured iiy 
bur eountrymen. The eweot of fie btpW of the 
villager has nnivided the revenue whiiib has k^t 
our many ocfhgse aad uaiveraltiec going. I>o we 
not owe’ a to theee eoantrymen of oun 
.who have ssedo it poiaibh for no to bhtain an 
ednoetion whioh tiwy thomeelveo oonld not afford ! 

' : The vfiagt noeda you today. What le ydw 
■aoswort 


^ how oomj^i^MMiTe art 
M ^«M{e ip^iAteg lit iro !■»▼• to monto 
tK« #iUiueo«8 ot»jecte tlw speaker may 
be attiTiag to altun. WritiDg io ttie 
HinSmtan JkvUw, Mr. P. 0. Mannk 
pointo ont : 

Bb On^r for autaoM, be out to aouviooe end 
panuMle Orio foMruot rad enligbtea, or again to 
ethnulato ta provtdui intereat ra any matter 
ranteoM with Ito miblio meal; or merely to amuie 
and ratertafo M in tlie oaae of l(tter.dini>er epeeohee. 

Mr. Manuk examines some concrete 
insMnoes of great orators sn'^ notes the 
background behind their success, t.e., their 
edncational career, their physical and 
mental qualities, which have won for them 
the success they have achieved as orators 
or pnhlic speakers. Of Lenin who effected 
the greatest revolution in history, be writes : 

Iionio was more a thinker than a scholar with 
a background of long and pomistent intrigue for 
idle overthrow of Tsardom. Steeped in the 
teachings and political philoaophy of Marx, with 
•him Marxiam became a religion and a panacea 
for all the people’a ills. Sprung hirasolf from ‘ 
humble origin and having tasted the full bitterness 
of Tsarist oppression, be became a great speaker 
rather than a greet orator, swaying the populace 
more by hie personal contact with their minds 
than by well-turnad phrases and eloquence of 
speech. His biographers generally concede him 
the right to be oalled a great public speaker, 
but 1 apprehend he was hardly a Demosthenea 
or a Burke despite bU. astonishing achievements. 

Next in the line comes Mussoliui, the 
Italiau, of whom it is said that he 
wrote himself to power. 

Such of his speeches as have been reported in 
the European Press convey an impression of 
hombaat and hyateria, assets which, with any but 
w emotional Latin race, would have got him 
nowhere at all. Now Italy baa a great histOTy 
behind her of a once powerfnl Roman Empire 
MnnsfttiniV elogan bee, therslbre, been 
IRomra Empire'*, to be rebuilt by conquest and 
fotoa of 1 ^. i have no doubt that be looka 
npoii liimaatf as a reinearpation of "Impstioua 
Cffiaar dead rad turned to clay”. Bis background 
was of the bamblast; but snormous energy and 
industry have onsbled 1dm to soqaiTO jpofS 
knowledge than the average am would acqoBO 
with a Uboat eit^atkni at CUisga and Oaiveaity . 

More interestiug still ds the «aw ol 
HiUer, hemmee speechifying ie probahly 


the chief extcRHtl exptsniUtott'- of Ms;,’, 
euooeeai We are told be litfioltp tsUnil :: 
himself to power. 

Yet the stnegs thing ii timt Bitlar is' a ihoS . 
speshwi ha serMotra bit mraiwri s w ie 4 ( 0 ': 
asrkward, hia voloa brc ak a with ovary paniratlsa. 

I have heard hit raaaohw myaalf over tha w t ra t ral. 
Anotber critieaBi It that ra uo^" knows triira 
to stop, whtoh hi what a pu^ opaakai lihalAd 
know. Thoae in s popitim to iudga say that Mo 
matmoUo’u acuoM a taUa is uMlit stf> *ud yet' 
by a ttrange anomaly eVM |lls eilMei admk 
that be oan arotaa : a big andtensa to ftonSy. 
Like MussoUoi, bowavar, ha knows ait the trMm. 
rad MussoUni’s slogan of "a Roman Swipm^' 
has Ha coonterpart in Httlsr'l: " We QeMWsa 
had or did not have, or wanted to do sud 
oould not do, this that and the othw ra •.: 
result of the Versailles Pesos Treaty.e *»•»’ 
constant reiteration of tha world loir Iwe). Hitler 
drove into hie eudiraoe with rhythmio eavegery 
in his early days, end then he would prase 
dramatically rad add something like thh: “That 
is the whole trouble in Oetmany) the word «ir hM 
no meaning now, she country is disunited—Uiete t| 

" no we ”. Thus did Hitler onlte a peojda to wbem|^ 
ho himself did not oven belong! Bar HHloc le aS. 
Austrian, born and bred. His origiBi too. 1 
should add, was of the humWeat, add 'hnlhm 
Mussolini, be has not educated himself np to the 
standards of a liberal eduraliuu, ' 
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nDlAD HTIHS 


'. Iiini»er, in tbe ooan«, 

<if kv-- iiTiMe , in the Vedant(t l^ari, 
obwrVM tiiki Indian mytba are verf 
Obsesve. iniey seem to have had a past, 
DO longer known, from which they have 
derived their meaning. Bat though they 
have apparently no* perceptible post and 
seem to have led to any future, they 
remain os relics of noohanged meanings. 

Tfaos.tbe myths of the Brahmantui of the Vedas 
in the begiaaing of IndiaD tradition, serve to 
explain nature and humanity. Imaginative and 
rationallitUi at tba tame time, they trace the 
existence of things to their particular origin. The 
prwstly omnisoienoe Of tho time asserting ihst 
offering and prayers can conjure, constrain, corse, 
bewltoh, heal and rute over idl living beings, 
'powers, orsatures and things with a similar living 
personality has its basis in myths. 7be result of 
the msgie rites oonOrms their practical value; 
the ' myths explsin the coherence and the 
eharaoteristios; they form the theoretic element. 
The myth gives a sente of assuranoe to the 
traditional practioe of the oustoms and explains 
their origin I it gives them certainty through 
knowledge A appearance of knowledge of the 
SMnois of the powers which are at play. It 
confirms the magioal teobnique ae our science 
atteets the rational 

It is mauifcBtly the pCets, the trae poets 
alone, os those of old hymns, not ritual 
teachers or pieoe-writers, who can give a 
glorioos life, to ohaoging myths—bird-free 
as they are with tdl the past spiritaal 
heritage. 

TheltWorld-feeUngor ieoseof natore, their funotion 
to be the mouth-pieoe of the vioisritudea of man 
'oan aaUvan with the stamp of new meaning the 
mollvo-wsb thnt lies always ready. They tear 
the SeerMs ftoia the and dark forma in whish 
thay ask hidden. Their oxperienoee reveal the soul 
oftbs tbno. Then the myth grows up and the fata, 
of manlUenig with it to formful lives—then ootoea 
the out of, htdf light and stupor to elesr 
/ light and shino—as bearer of a high meaning, and 
this fotmlesa fe^ng of the poets finds in it i riie 
meHer to ineatnale. 

Is oonelaeioa, the writac says that the 
Uykh Im become a miioole story from 
wUi& ^ ooa eearo^y ondeHt^il' tite 
innw meaning . 


■ - THE 

Shivaji eetabli^eti. .fr, 

Mobaraebtra; woe it hto 
the llaelim element 9 
disonseing this point in ihe 
observes: 

"The Mobarattas oiaimed mly {pU 
religions liberty and toieisnoe fmn Mpiliin 
rolere and did not oore who rated: 
at Delhi. Shivaji himself remungd con¬ 
tented with gaining iadependenoe for hie 
home land. Hie famous letter to Onrangassb 
clearly sete* forth hie ideals, wbioh later 
the PeshwoB tried to translate iiriiO 
practioe. They hod not a few opportnnittee 
to instoi a Hindu monaroh at Delhi; 
in 1764 and 1769 they oonld easily have 
carried this out if they had eo willed. 

The Mabarattas bad no oorreot notions 
either of religion or of politics and failed 
to realise that religion cannot be dissociated 
from politics as we find even today in. 
* onr present efforts to bring about 
Hindn-Moslem union of national interests. 

Innumerable iettere have been printed, 
addressed by the Peshwas during nearly 
a hundred years of their regime to their 
Sardars in the north, urging the latter 
not to interfere with Moslem role but 
only have the holy places released from 
Moslem to Hindu control. 

Shivaji respected the Quoran as mncb 
as his own soriptures. One of his own 
epirituat Ouru wSe Baba Yoknt of Eelashi. 

The Oreat Akhar and a nttmber of 
saints Mid polUiotens, snob m Eahir, 
Nanak, Abol Fasul sHid Pessi were folty 
imbued with this spirit of kelp 

and respect. Thus £d the two raees 
mould the hiiitocy cd the poet and thns 
will .tiM tefo once soora enact the history 
of fntere H oaly^^'to some 

spirit vi toteranoo ited 
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OBBMAHTS ^liONIBS 


i^te«otW otewB. For, i* iht 'viiiitt 


CtermMy’s «!»im to ber oM ooloaiM is 
' I tos a •’ttyoB bto yl«&:'’:ibai otbw '.trmt' 
Pinran' have toloniSs and tbit: tWe 

£ftt«nte deprived ber of them onlawfcilly 
in 1919, On tbe first count, s&ys tbe 

ChritHan Demoorai: 

It aaed oohf be eSid thst intemalioiwl lav 
keens ns te tedouias any mors than oivil 
law lesognim lobe Smith's right to have the 
same mimbec of citen suite as Tom Brown. 
As for 1918, the trsnsfw of territory at the end 
of a war it: permiastble if it is designed to 
inorease the seouritjr of nations which have been 
attacked. Great l^itsin and FrsnSe could have 

m^e out a good case along these lines (and 

indeed Point V of Wilton’s Fourteen Points 
contained such a provision). Unfortunately* they 
chose to base the transfer upon Germany's alleged 
unwortldnees to control defenceless native peoples 
(the ‘colonial guilt lie'), a boomerang charge 
which applied equally to themselves. This aspect 
of the 1919 settlement gave Germany a strong 
moral case against the AlBes. 

Germany stands on more doubtful ground 
when we examine wbat she intends to 
do with the colonies once they are 
returned. Every thing which has been said 
or written in Germany in the last three 


dn^dly'.ftBtoto put: 

harabssa' aareful not to estsnd ^e Mtuadata 
raiaciples to tbair own oolonles. Ottawa laid .the 
basis for' axshuive inter-imperial trade;, native 
trustaaship fat South A&Jca, Kaiwa, or the Wait 
Indiss is a fsme. Wa aannot afford to be math 
moral widh Genaatty ihatt we ato With o aw e lv s a . 
That was the mistaJMof |9U wfafoh hn landed pa 
in onr present dHaaiaa. toe bra qiiito right what 
we point out that Oamiany’a vtowa 'on ooloniM an 
entiray retrograde. But are our owh any better t 
We must put our own bouse in order before we talk 
of a just and nrpgressivs eoloniai i^tsmi for at 
present we are denying Genmany aMnt fo snlonisa, 
beoaute she means to . put Itttp phshtfoS; A poUgy Of 
exclusive exploitation of whioh we are arooAg liM> 
finest living exponents. 


THE CRISIS IN TfiB 'WEST - 
" Diotaiorships and Demooraoieg are 
creating different traditions of internajtioiiAl 
manners, observes tbe New Aevteto foE 
May: dictators act without wbrhlnt, ' 
democracies warn without acting, diototbra 
have made ready for action, demporaoiiM 
have not. ICbere is a two y«tn' lag 
• between the two regimes, as Mr. (now Ijord) 
Baldwin confessed in .1086. Wbat is mut^ 


years points to one conclusion: 

Gsnnany is determined to exploit her colonies 
ruthlessly in the Intereats of toe German oommu- 
nity. All oalottlatione of output ate based upon 
an exclurive German control of the colonial 
market (thus ‘the Open Door' is to be 
resolutely slammed). Production to be raised 
by 50 to 100 per cent, in a decade (the welfare 
of the natives drops out of the picture), and the 
oolonial domain is added as a permanent adjunct 
to the German economy (the ‘ ape-headed 
oreatures’ to whom Hitler refers in fifsin Kampf 
ate thus not destined for self-government). In 
other words, Germany's cokmial programme is In 
dirset oontradlction to toe principles of oolonial 
ethics laid down by the Church. 

The opportonity oSersd in 1929 of 
rsstoring the German oolonies to Germany 
in the form of a MMdato'wae—-diSaetroUly 
as wo see now—allowed to pass. 9!o?day 
Germany wants no tfandsteii. She 
the right of exolosive exploitatoiB to: 
perpetoity. Nor ew It be gild Of the 
'Save' powers Mutt Mieir own rtoOrd Is 


woi's^ is the state of public opintoa. 

Men's nerves are set on edge and the puUis 
mfnd is getting jumpy. The Old X«dy of Thread* 
needle is not rnliog London any more, tos bSs 
given way to Lady Rumour, the huge and horrid 
monster covered With many feathers which Tirgit 
has depicted. Statesmen do not escape: avaa toe 
Foreign Offices of England and France can hoidly 
make out the bearing of every rsfxwt fiiey 
receive from their agents abroad; the geutleraen 
who play the markets may find it convsnitot and 
profltabls, but the mw in the street has bstoina 
panicky. 

Rumour and ths art with which it ia fabrioatsd 
have outran the ordinary means of obscking 
simuttwisoto prsparations at diffsrsnt points and 
in dUforent dirsctions; a rsport rsoobss tbs 
Foreign Offloee from every corner, action is 
expected anywhere and everywbers, but meana 
are lacking to offer atl-round coonter-manteuvraa. 

Ibe defedsive; they say, hiss men# 
advsnteges in modern wertore: but short , 
of Bn Mined oohfliot, toitoiMve keeps tbe 
iutn^oito it had in the pld toys of the 
oorsairs, .. . ■ * 






BABUilrS 
ftinwaol* lM4*1ib« oomitwiiiott df 
^|b« kH9 ana ^tienoo of 34Mm, 
^jpl0mm i^iolion of NamadeTA, the 
lljpUd** IWtibmIw of the Alwars and die 
•pectdio M«1 of Si Joho," writes Sri 
SMyevka io Kalyam Kalpatam oo the 
MOMrkoble orieotation given by the Saint 
to Yaisfanavism. 

Sri Bamanoja, he continues, was initiated 
in the AtMakthara tnmUa by Saint 
Kambi of Tirnliottiyor. Saint Nambi bad 
advised him to keep the manfra a secret. 
Bat Bamanuja collected a large multitude 
of men of all castes and preached the 
blessed mantra to them from the top of a 
^tower. “ Hell shall be the reward of your 
_ impudence 1 ’’ cried Nambi. “ I shall gladly 
go to hell, my master, if the multitude can 
esmpe hell by pronouncing the mantra 
of mantras," stud Bamanuja meekly. 

Xhe master, convinced of his large- 
nindednese, hugged him to his bosom * 
and blessed him. But Bamanoja had to 
meet terrible enemies who attempted his 
life time out of number. doe da;y 
psdsoned food was served in his begging 
lievri. A woman hinted him about it and 
BMMUKja threw it away and lived long. 

Hi the y^ 1099, he diecovered a 
tomiila at Naisamalai. It ia the famous 
Umgta of Timnarayanapuram that flourishes 
evea*to-day. The image of Sri Bama was 
itt. the posSMsion of the Badabah of 
Qldfai. Bunanuja, by a miraole, won the 
heart of Badshah’s daughter and got back the 
idol. On his way to Timnarayanapntam, he 
eras attacked by tome robbers, bat wsm 
IMtooted by a eet of Huijan devotees. 
For this help, tbs large-minded Bamanuja 
aSoewd the Barijans to enter the teinide 
am vtoMiip Bod. It <was he that named 
the dU pg i M ed olasaee as Titmk^gihAtar 
(BarijeAi)'. 


«he reftml of 

Fl^ O^ntM le ^ 

Bydwafand, form snbleot «f 
2%e Time and fide of IiondCB. 

"Ootupared with the bloody blaeknm 
that envelopes the tribes of Oentvat 
Europe,” it says, " the worst that happws 
over here must eeem Imt pale gray, hnt 
that we also belong to the authmitio race 
of European barbarians must be obvions 
to any one ^who knows how to read his 
morning paper. Take, for instance,* the 
fact ^ that Mr. Bilgrami is barred from the 
Bedhill Fljing Club and from the bar and 
restaurant of the London Aeroplane Club, 
shall point but quite in the best Nazi 
Aryan Traditions.” 
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IHB CONFLIOX IN XHE C0N6BBSS 
Mr. B«jendr« Sruad, tbe Congress 
Preeideoti, bag issued a stetemenli regarding 
reoent developments in the Congress, in 
the oouTse of which he observes; 

In all parliamenterjr institutions it is a oommoo 
and ordinary proosdute that, in oass of difTerenoe, 
tiw streogUi of^rtloB is tested by a vote of 
no.c&nfidaoos. Imre is nothing {Arsonal in suoh 
a prboednie and it does not show any want of 
reepeot or any hind of bitterness eithv towards 
or on behan of the penonalitiaa oodbemed. 
When we found after the election that a majority 
of the ddegates had gone against our adviee, it 
was but the proper course lor us to resign and 
when we did so, the only intention was to dve 
Mr. Subhat Chandra Bote an absolutely free 
hand so that he might not feel embarras^ by 
our presence on the Working Committee eithw 
in framing a programme or giving effect to it. 

When we Congress met at Tripuri, it was with 
a view to testing tlie feeling of the delegates 
that Bandit Pant’s resolution was moved and to 
find out whether they still adhered to the poliojr 
and programme represented by Mahatma Gandhi,e 
or wanted a reorientation of the same. When 
the delegates adopted that resolution, it followed 
that even apart from the instruction contained 
in it, tlM WorUng Committee should consist of 
persons who agreed with his views. When 
Mabatmaji refuel to nominate a committee as 
it'would amount to an imposition on Mr. Subbas 
Chandra ^sa in view of the differences, Mr. Bose 
was Mt absolutely free to appoint a Working 
Committee according to his wishes and this 
freedom we further emphasised by our assurances 
not to obatruot. 

We were put in a very tigdit comer. The 
Bresi^t would not form a Cabinet of his own 
in spite of our assurance; be would not appoint 
a compact Cabinet as st^ested by us after some 
aceommodaUon in the matter of time necessitated 
by reason of the absence of soine members of 
ths Working Comafittac; and be would not 
oonictti to acoepting a Working Committee which 
tlw A. I. 0. 0. would give him ^oept pu his 
own terms, AU this when he was awsr* that 
tha majority of tha A. I. C. 0. win net with Idia. 
We srate prepwed not to use tfaat^ 
againet him if be fbrmed Me ewn -Otblnet. We 
swee ptenareg to join J^ Chbinat tf . N. ahve the 
aoeemmodetiou mentioned above or if iiie £ t. 0. (X 
BMied Ifr. JawahHlal ' MWwn’a sesoMtinitv and 
iCr. Sabhai Chandra Born withdrew Ms ssimnii- 
''Una; bot'''''be'''>eCassd ''.''ip'::dii''''so.' 
ehe w ns t a a ess , .it...siMs-....«ot‘'MiMt 
and uadss a ahaW'’.’''SMM;"«f'doty Utat sum.^ons 
hnd^ to' ''be;'.'pUaMUdi^';ifito'''W'-ntii8inMbtoi'^''''' 




THB A. I. 0. a BBSOLUTIONB 
' Xhe tlirM-aay WwdM at thp 
Cangresg OonomittM oondoded 1, 

after Preaident Bajendm PfMWl bad 
annonnoed tbe pereonoel of WHecklilB 
Committee. Besolntione against war, : ffia 
pnrifloation of the Congress orgaBlaatisW, 
position of Indians in Sooth Afrioa ttod 
release of political prisoners in Beogid 
and the* Punjab were adopted witfaoat 
much disooBsion. 

OONQBES8 AND THE WAE DANGBB * 

The following . is the text ' of the 
resolution on Congress and the' Wav 
Danger adopted by the A. I. C. C. Meeting 
at Calcutta;— 

In view of the imminent danger of an inter, 
national war, the A. I 0. 0. reminds the country 
and nil others oonccrocd of the national policy in 
legard to war which the Congress bss often 
proolaimed. This policy will be strictly sdhered 
to, and the Congress is determined to oppose sll 
attempts to impose a war on India and use 
•Indian resouroea in a war without the consent of 
the Indian peopie. 

The Committee hae noted with dinp^vat Am 
deapateh of a small body of an IndlMk troopa 
towarda Aden, as this can only mean Uisir 
enroloyment for Brltitii imperialist purposM. 

The Committee in partieuiar records its eom|dete 
disapproval of the attempt being made by, the 
British Government to amend ths Qovetonisnt pf 
India Aot with a view to coneantnting ^ sower 
in the event of a war emergency in tiie mms 
of the Central Government, wfaieh {hhottena 
oompletely as an agent of BritUi ImptoiwM. 

While the Congrese ia not interested as S >Vi^ in 
amendments to the India Aot and has wmli^ 
for the whole Aot to be ended, it eanpet i«n|jto 
an amendment whioh strikes at the very hh^Cof 
provinetal autonomy and randers it • fong|. itt 
ease of War; and which, in eSket, erSMts • 
“ war ” dietatoiahip of the Centtid Oovammeot la 
India and .which makea the Brovintial Oovsm. 
menti belpleas a. eats of Imperialism. Any AMmpt 
to impose suhh an smetwment dn Indto imm 
and will ba m si s tsd Mr sveiy My td' Uia 
Chngtwt. nw Brovmalnl Oovermneata n» waotod 
to he toady to satry ant the policy to iWa 
teaptoti ad may ha datMfaad tha A. I. C. €. 

or tiia Woriitog O eto w M t ae as Uia ossa may Uw 
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tJtteraQcef of the Day 


mm 'SABDAB’S 0AM4 FOB XJNITT 
Burdar Pitel, ftddi^ewri&g lite cq^^odiag 
mciatiog of tlie general session m'’^ he 
Oandbi Bera Sengh at Brindaban, explained 
his position vis^a-vis tbe recent events 
in the, ;OcragirMs and replied to the 
varlooa oritioisms levelled at him. 

Tsopto osU me a Eitiw. I may tril yon 
Oaadl^i b tbe greatest Hitler I have seen. But 
the tamnnse ha essrta b bom out of hb 
UieithMbtibb love and patienoe. Tbb b the 
esseotiid dlifersnee beUveeo him and tita Hitier 
of Cbrmaoy. The dllbrence between Mshatatna 
OaadM aad otiter peopb b to vaM that he 
ataads tatme ae the one and only leader of the 
peopb. I do not know whether we are fit to work 
with him, bat we seem to have won bb oonfldenee. 
And whatever he hit (o suffer in the shape of 
meikibus oridmsm b due really to our- own 
shorteomings. There is no one in the country, 
however eminent, who dare to do without him. 
.Even the tallest among them wanb hb 
oo^psfatiaa. 

Bsvefting to oritioisms made against 
certain Congress leaders, the Sardar said; 

Bernidians propaganda b being carried on against 
aw in two or three provincee and now pcrtioularly 
in Sune of the Statee. I am free to confesi ^st 
I htere my ewn shortcomioge and these may be 
tcepoosible to a certain extent for the oriticisme 
tovsUed againet us. ■ But thb b not to uy that 
ocbtobmi an either justified or true. The fOot 
of the matter b that certain vetted interesM 
have stutad propaganda dua to the sheet iostinet 
of telf-ptaiervBticm. The purity of our meant do no;, 
nndsr ns immune from susfa msHoiout attaeks. 
That b wlqr svan Qaadhttt has hem oompelled 
to beat, what 1 cannot halo oharaotarising, os a 
tra^ s la tsm nt . for, what oan be more tragic 
than for hhs to aay that ho is fsaling old and 
daspoodsnt and that be no longer fsob young T 
ThSsS vssted iatonsb nil ovar the country 
tasra new hernia to lhar that Ihdr day Is neariog 
IM Md. Thv have enjoyed almost unrestrioted 
Mtwr ,h» oenterbS and naturally they do not 
wdht iio pain wbA it without redstsooe. TMr 
Bbr, howsoat, b not unfounded; beoauie ^ugh we 
Mliy havato suttn a lot and the people in the Statee 
iisff 'hove to soifor impriaonmeat, lathi beatings and 
arsel neslve bnUeta, vfotary is eertaln, providad we do 
010 work in the proper S]diit and the right manner. 
Hath dapsKda on us who ere now working in the 

C htlssl in Btbbh Isdia. One thing aeaeotial 

that thaargahbetioa thgt will fight the eomUntd 
Si r eSII 'of Ooviiihasns. ibloMS and othar arkti>nntiooai 
IsMrngb, wustlb one mind. 


ilB. LLOTD OBOBQB’S WABNINQ 
lit. Lloyd George initiated the Foreign 
Affnirs debate in tbe Souse of ComaiimB 
On May 18, when he declare that be 
wanted to find ont exactly where they were. 

Ws faavs reached a point where the deetdon token 
in the oourse ofwhat might be the nsxt fow beats, 
oerioinly the next fow days, by Britain, Vtuat and 
Bussw will be more fateful than any decision of 
those countries taken sinoe ISU. 

Mr. Lloyd George referred to the general 
nervoQssaess. in the world, which reminded 
him very mnch of the feelings that prevailed 
in Spribg of 1918 when he knew that a 
great attack was coming from Germany 
but none knew quite where the blow 
would fall. He added: 

Let us make peace inevitabb instead of war. 
Thera are two ways of doing tbb. One b preparing 
our military forces for an emorgeooy and the other 
to secure the oo-operation of ae many nations as 
possibb in order to resist aggression. 


LORD BALDWIN’S DECLARATION 

Lord Baldwin, speaking at Worcester, 
declared that he was in most perfect 
agreement with Government’s policy. 

Thb country b proparod to reason with any one 
who b ressonable. She b equally prepared to 
resbt any one who bulliee hb aeighbour. 

Apart from what b oalted a devotee of Taecbt and 
Nam Ideologise, nobody in Uie world wauto war. If 
the badera of Taaobm and Nasbm decide to apply 
force, they wiUbO met wfUi the dbaiiprohatioa of 
evWy olHr country in tbo world. 

Tfasa b a wWgbt whhfo an «aw amataogrqti^^nst, 

NapObon faima^ ooiAg not 4a it: aadj, vriwn 
Napoleon foiled, no oaa la golw to sno s ead , gor 
a inaa of recnarlodtb WMttty Bw Brnr SHW to 
make a pcdbisal hfamdec of Wms 'kttd mams atmaat 
-'Inendibb. ■■■ ■ 

Lord Baldwia udd he felb fur more 
oonfldenb erer that, ia the long nan, 
'h. ;,sh<^'' .'the'' (^imry'; peoi^ 

of tbh wwcld, ‘hcA eaetoding those ^ Italy 



wUhaamr msMi^. TSmt 
baahscB a«fiag:4lwt the 
of tbs. Ow Mta m . wUolkiiAl': tb* 
' see.fii^ tta.Omraiiasat. 
‘la ■ ■ 


and 






Iq »aiieo^iig nanxM ot Memben 
of the New Woikiog Committee. Bobo 
Boiondro ProaOd said at the meeting of 
the A. 1. 0. C. at Caiootta; 

I requortad and imi^orad him (lb. Bom) to 
lonn a Wotkiog Conmdttoe of hit owe Uking, 
oonriMfaig of pooplt who tharod hit vinra. Ht 
oonld not, however, tee eye to with me. I 
m teailjr aoriy for that .... I tee that tome 
niendt are ditptoaaed with ray electiaD and 1 
have w qoarrel with them. I have been called 
to tme oneroua olBoe by the Uembett of the 
A. I. C. C. 

T^e following are the Members:— 
MaaianH Abdul Kalam Azad (Bengal) 
Mrs. Sarojini Nayndu (Bombay) • , 
Sardar Vallabhai Patel (Bombay) 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj (C. F.) 

Mr. Jairamdae Daolatram (Sind) 

Khan Abdul Ghnffsr Khan (N. W. F.) 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani (U. P.) 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya (Andhra) 

Mr. Bhnlabbai J. Desai (Bombay) 

Mr. Harekrishna Mabatab (Orissa) 

Mr. Sbankar Bao Deo (C. P.) 

Dr. Bidan Chandra Roy (Bengal), and 
Dr. Prafulla Chandra Gfaose (Bengal) 
All Members belong to the Bight Wing 
of the Congress. 

Pt. NEHBU ON THE FORWARD BLOC 
Speaking at a meeting held in observance 
ot the All-India Political Prisoners’ Day 
at Cawnpore, Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru 
deprecated the formation of the Forward 
Bloe. He said that he did not attach 
much -hnportanoe to it. Although he 
allowed latithde to people with differeBt 
views to form their organisation, he 
considered it imjwopet to weeAon tbo 
great - organiwitioh like the Cragres* by 
forming separate groups. In uy S^ve 


-■ ■■■INDIA AUn.WAffc.. 1 : 

It mrald ba difhoiMit 
India; if sba csfnsed to 
war , in .whli*, ‘ firitaha' ini|^-.;'.j|«igii^'.^ 
SMd Sir Sikamyur S)fat . Ehaa,:, . 
of the Pnajab, reoentiy. . India, be deiteid, 
would feel oompi^ to pogtlhdpate in goili 
a war for bw ow* mSkip, .. / > 

Referring to the Oonpwee reMdOttgn 
relating to non-partioipatioa io muf, ho 
said that ho bad no doobt idiat fdM 
Congress would soon modify it wbait :||Am 
time came. 

CUMULATIVE VOTING , 

A change in the present ooamlativa- 
system of voting in elections to Poviooial 
Legislative Assemblies is made 'ia tha'- 
Government of India Order Whteb ■' 
prescribes that— 

"At a poll in any geoptal or 
Muhammadan oonstitnenoy vrhiHi naoio 
than one seat is to be filled, a vwtor, 
while having as many votee as liioroafa 
seats* to be filled, shall not give 4|Ml0 
than one voto to any one oandidate." 

PABLTAMENTAEV BUB-OOMMITTBai ' 
Pending the meeting of tho Oongmii 
Working Committee, Dr. Bajendra Prasad, 
Congress President, has appointed the eld 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee of the 
Working Committee of tbo Congreee th 
fnnetion riil the Working Committee nieetc 
and takea sooh decision as it oonsidete 
necessary. 

OOLIjaN MAOB FOB COUNCIL 
„fnU oeremony, OmuMft of 
State, on April S, aooepied firam ibe 


organisatloa diilerenee of opinion must 
prsvait, hat Miie difference mast not tie 
oenfnsed sritb pisrsonalitiM Which woe 
bmafol to the iatmete ; iibe cdnatvy. 


Ms^ara|adhini}a of Dnrifiuuiga the f oMett 
mabe, wbidi will Ha in Mie osntre Wf am. 
(HnuDhrii. The nMoer’ le a copy of that ' 
whafii Bee hi the HoiMe of jhorda ip ImBdaii. 
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PBIMABY BPIJOATION fOEPEISONEBS 
fbe Panjftb Goveiramrat haa daeided to 
intfodnoe a •yatem of primary ednoation 
for priaooera in titieir jaila. Three central 
and eeyen 'dlatrict jaila have been 
aeieoted lot the porpoaei The primary 
ednoatiOfl acheme, which waa introdnoed 
on a tentative baata aome years ago, baa 
proved enoonraging and haa prompted 
the Government to extend it to 10 
other jaila. In the initial stage,.each jail 
will ha provided with a teacher of the 
senior vernaonlar cadre, who will teach 
the usnal primary educational subjects 
and will aim organise and supervise extra 

classes tanght by literate convicts. 

a _ 

MODEL SCHOOLS IN PUNJAB 
"Model schools" in 28 different parts 
of the Punjab will shortly come into 
existence with the following among 
tbek e^nipinents 

Badio sets, a school band, implements 
and tools for agrionltural farms and 
gardens, a milk bar for the supply of 
milk to neoeSsitons children, provision for 
proper medical inspeotion, some science 
apparatus, maps and educational devices, 
the eqaipmeot for tee teaching of rural 
soienoe, monetuy assistance to schools 
to ran their own magasines, and improve¬ 
ment iii school tibrwies. 

Gikr TO CALCUTTA UNIVBB8IT¥ 

A fine oolleotioe of rare art onriW ; hns 
hem presented to tee C^outte Univeni^ 
by Mr. ■ ;EAj|tiy ."8iagh: 'l^tear. . . 

The o^eotiOtt is vhlned At Be. 49,OW. 
It eomists of fiBO tare paintings, ^ 
atoaeeoaIptnxee,asimBBr Bumberof bronse 
etateen «»d «i^.t 800 pieote of igtoiest 
Jabs • aeroBn. maiHisoripts, ivoty ~ figa. 


SYDNEY UNIVEB8ITY ' 

To promote cordial relation between 
lidia and Australia, tee University of 
Sydney proposes to grant exemption from 
fees to students intending to pursnii 
post-graduate studies in the D^srtmeshi 
of Agriculture, Economics, Vch^niM^ 
Science, Tropical Medicine, Zoology and 
Physics. The selected students will have 
to pay their passage to and from Anetralia 
and their living expenses is about £8 a 
week for the period of their stay, ^he 
academic year in Australia begins in 
Marcfi and the normal period of study 
for a post-graduate degree or diploma is 
two years. 

Candidates may address their inqnirios 
to Captain M. Abdul Hamid, Secretary, 
Madras University Students' Information 
Bureau, giving particulars of teeir 
educational qualifloations and proposed , 
•subject of reeearoh. 

THE VALUE OP EDUCATION 

Hie Excellency the Governor of Madras, 
laying the foundation-stone of Paohaiyappa’s 
Residential College at Madras on March 22, 
observed: 

“ Let those of us whose idealism can 
transcend tee immediate present, remember 
our dnty to posterity. We shall have 
tailed in that duty unleee' we do tee 
utmost ia our power to see teat our 
ohildreii have tee best opporttntiby potable 
of becoming good meit aad good dtiiseas. 

Proper ednoation is tee chief mteBB 
to that end. I am aot among those who; 
would deory extended , higher ^noation 
merely , on a oonmderatioa of the statistics 
of educated unemployed. We jure too 
often 1 ^ tn ^Uaregard education as sm ' 
mid in a toe taiee oakmhteoii of its 
yolne 'as a SEtsans.”"' 



• Sib DOOQMS YOUNG 

Sys vpeeohea «aS ^agmento coUatoa 
i# th!« TdniBB* tWar ; to the 

pnbUo ai^ti eenae of jostioe and zeal 
for law reform for which Sir Donglae 
Yoang hae become tamone in. this country. 
After eerying a notable term as a puisne 
Judge of the Allahabad High Court, 
Sir Bouglaa was selected to succeed 
Sir Shadi Lai as Chief Justice of the 
Punjab. Prom the very start. Sir Douglas 
set himself to the task of* discovering 
and removing the abuses of the legal 
system. Corruption in Courts, law's delays, 
perjury of witnesses and, above all, that 
sense of fatalism which made people 
endure evils without resisting and over¬ 
coming them were the factors against 
which the Chief Justice had to contend. 
He investigated the causes and ramifloations 
of these long standing evils with infinite 
patience and combated them with sincere 
resoluteness. More than these, he createS 
the necessary atmosphere of sympathy 
with his objective and efforts and the 
enthusiasm for speedy and unerring justice 
which he infused among the members 
of the Bar, the judiciary and the 
ministerial staffs of Courts earned for 
him the unstinted admiration of the 
oommunity. We refer our readers in 
particular to the note circulated by him 
in which he analysed the causes and 
suggested the remedies for meeting the 
situation which is prmted at page 28 
of this volume. His judgments are 
oharaoterised by Inoidity mid leaitailig. 

In public life, Sir Douglas Young 
displayed the same keenneae and srane 
of fiirnaes. Bfo value of 

•Foa SaoHasar A<mbir: gpessbwaad JadgmsiitB 
of Sit Doiwba. Bdltsd l» Shti Bam sod Kmkani. 
yiflWsbri ey fte ItOm. dmm JM., UitM. 


training ^ y^ptdi of i^e wfutirj albndl 
ri^t lines; of iUsaeiving oommonal. anti¬ 
pathies in a -oommen pi^^tism and’gf 
absorbing the energies of the yootb hi 
the service of the oootttry. He found Hie 
Boy Scout Movenut^.' an eztmneiy 
potent means of etevi^imt the tone and 
temper of the young and #ie adUlwKsent; 
The sentiments to which he ga've eiogseni 
and felicitous expression in thiMe^ 
are unexceptionable. To love this oponjM^ 
and to serve her people without dlstk>oti(Hi 
of caste or class, to shed the letbaici^ 
of ages and to be vigorous in a purpoesful' 
life, to fight corruption and to be breve; 
was his great message. 

India owes much to selfiess and intrepid* 
Englishmen like Sir Douglas Youog, yvbb; 
hold op such high ideals before the youth 
of the country and enforce' them by! 
such exemplary personal life. We ere' 
sure that this book will enjoy a wide 
circulation and that Sir Douglas Young 
will peoeive the recognition that is dne 
to one Who served this country with suofa 
single-minded devotion. 


HINDU CONCEPTION OP LAW 
"The Hindu conception of the divine; 
origin of kings was very different from 
the mediteval theory of the Divine Bight 
of. Kings prevalent in Western countrie#;" 
writes Justioe Sir 8. Varadacbariar 
in Immortal Message and proceeds: 

“The Hindu concept aevAc placed tii; 
king above Jaw in the Mnse in wbidli 
the Divine Bight theory did. It' wee 
nUvet the Hindu theory that the king 
could ebange the law aa he p|eeeed. He 
wee OM^y expected to enforoe law. This 
aeo^tilM for the .geeat difflcolty that 
kwyeti felt in Ghuilii^ Hindo law." 



nfSUBANCB, At A GABBBB IN .INDIA 
Tl^ gtpwi^isi luMnuDoa in Indin daring 
iwent yean biM been jramarkable aod 
time liM tMW eeme to absorb the young 
eaterpming yoatbe in this profeBsion and 
relUve: anenrployment. There is a vast 
field itiU nnezplored, namely, villagee, says a 
wnster ia the AnglO'Diijantti Bntletin Mass 
pabtiehed by S, E. Eapaei ot Baroda. 

Though ^ toMi UEs MsonmoM hi force io India 
dt the end Of telgMe eetimdted atabput Be. XUS 
oroNB, otOt tkwd it enough ecope its expaoeiou 
IB the fieid ofliUh ihcturance. Fire, marine, motor, 
etc. .w# othdr htoiuAes where pioneer* of Indian 
Inmranoe. idioiild direct tiietr activitiee with doable 
vbtour te aatloaaltM all kind* of inaurance*. 

India it in a itate of Cconomto and political 
tranaltion and the uplift of the meaaea it tht 
main activity ever; political party. The time 
hat coma, therefore, to ooneint the villagert and 
ith* poor labouring oUet of the urban areat with 
the baneflta of Ltie Inaurance. Life aaaurence ia a 
vital nebeatity in the modern world and the 
viHngbie ought to be aquainted with it by 
iutrMnoing oheap Inaurance achemea. To explain 
thia, evalry ioairrance ooncorn would require a batch 
of good and ainoare workcra to talk and walk 
with the viUage folka. 

Jtoeidant ioauranoe businesa ia in it* infancy 
m India. The factory workcra in the urban area* 
are in dire need of each insurance but there must 
be people to approach and explain. Service playa 
an Important ^rt in inaurance hueinets ao<t tbue 
open* many avenue* fbr the youth of thd country 
to earn their livelihood: but it does require thi 
apirit of oonSdenoe to atiek to it. To-day the 
tida hoa turned and may sweep on to national 
pnaperity during the coming years. 

As baaiueBa advauoes. companies will be 
ia aeed o{ more men and hence the 
yoahh tpagii make :«p its mind to take to 
inaoraaoe' os a permanent vocation instead 
or hoFAriag vonad here and there to hp 
n limedea to the family Ond the mation. 


N&W LIFB BUSINB88 IN iiM 
0ie ipBQitmoa oompanies of old ^rmanyi 
orij^iaed ill the German Labour Front 
AieoiiBItmi «fote a total grose new life 
tnsifnHMb bOBtnesB of Bm. f8fi‘8 milltotis 
in ' .1^ «• compared with Bin. ' 44l'fi 
afllkuu hi 087. * , • ’ , 


INBUBANOE BUSINESS IH IHDU 

The large expansion of hogfaiMg 
daring the last one decado ia shown by 
the fact that the total bnainess xemsioiBg 
in force with Indian Infe Offloes at the 
end of the year 1927 was Bs. MjBfiiMJXiO 
and at the end of 1086, ife irss 
Es. 1,76,00,00.000. The totsl new 
sums assored by the offices in - 1086 
amounted io nearly Bs. 88,00,00,000, the 
largest of any of the previous 10 years. 
Again, the total life assurance income of 
Indian companies was Bs. 4,29,00,000 in 
the Vear 1927, and Es. 11,86,00,000 in 
1986 exceeding the preceding year's income 
by over two orores. 

The total number of Indian Lita Offices 
which are subject to the Indian Life 
Assurance Companies Act is 218 of them, 
178 being proprietary and 86 mntoal. 

NEW 1N8UEANCB ACT 
.A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Federation ot Indian Insurance 
Companies was held recently at Cawnpore, 
to consider what attitude the Federation 
should adopt regarding the revised rules 
under the new Insurance Companies Act. 
It was decided that the Federation 
should moke farther representations to 
the Government of India with regard to 
the rules as well as on several other 
points aSeoting the interests of Indian 
Insoranco Companioa. 

TEE INSUBANOE 

We regret, by w inadv«iii&ta, the 
note—Is Qandbljra life Insurable—-appeariDg 
in the last kawe waa aoknowledged to the 
Imvranoe Herald instead of Jnturanee 
World, an litaatraled Alonthly Jonmal on 
Inaucaaoe edited by Mr, 8 . 0 . Bay and 
pnbliabed in*Oatmtta.. 






^ • THB SALES TAX 
IIHi* SnMHd ®« BiS Its' ■ 

«rd nsdinc in tbe UsdfM lisgisIUive 
Assstnldjr on Hay lA 
Hr^: 0. H. Hodgson opposed the Bill on 
the groqnd that there was no jastifloation 
for the tax at present. 

Alter qaestinB time the members of 
the Opposition, excloding the European 
members of tbe House, walked out. 

A similar walk out. was staged in the 
-Legislative Council also when ‘members of 



. INDrATS- BOBXie^:?^^ 
Bevealibg. flgnret ^ 
trade with'' Oenwoy,' •'Italy; 

Japan trere giTe»";t«r'.'Mr. 

Mehta when, in Mf •'■■.■ppeeidential 
at the animal meeting' in DMM'ht %# 
Federation of Indian Chamber of ConihtsrM - 
and Indnstry, he said that the only way 
hy whi(^ India oould make her paymeoti 
abroad was by developing W mtpnrt 
trade to the tJniied States, tbe Hnited 
Kingdom and the oottntriev of the 'Brltith 


tbe Justice Party and the Democratic Qroup 

« 

marched out of the Chamber. All amend¬ 
ments to tbe Bill were either withdrawn 
or rejected and the measure, as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly, was adopted. 

Sir K. V. Beddi Kayudn, Leader of tbe 
Democratic Group, said; 

From tbe attitude taken bv tbe Premier on tbe 
amendmente propoaed by tbe Opposition Qroupa and 
the replies given by him, we find that not only it 
{he mind of the Premier made up to rejeot every 
amendment, but even ordinary oourteeiee commonly 
obeerved in parliamentary debatea ate not shown 
to us. 

Xbe Hon. Mr. C. Bajagopalachariar, 
Premier, replied; 

I am at a Iom to understand what disoourtesies 
have been referred to in this matter. I myself am 
not eonaeious of any aingla set of dieeourteay. 

Xbe Premier claimed that the Sales Xax 
Bill would broaden the haeie of taxation and 
that there was general agreement on the 
main purpose of tbe Bill. 

After the walk out, the Premier com¬ 
plained that the members who had left 
the Honee ehonld have had the oonrteey to 
point ont wh«w was tbe diecoortesy. Xhe 
President agreed with the Premier. 

tSir Mohammed eopporttog the 

Premier’s motion that the Sales Xax Bit) 
be pttsed expressM Nim of the 

Fremimr’s nrhaoity And oooiiteey thronghont 

Sir Vraak Biriey (Enro^aa Qronp) alao 
sp^ i^ll^eotetiag the I KOfflier’e oonrteey. 
Il%e Bill wae paOeed and tbe House 
adjowned tine 4k, 


CommoDwealt of Nations. -m 

Xrade with Germany gave India 'a 
favourable balance of Be. 17 cwcOe hi 
1927-28. Xhis bad changed by 1987-88 400 ,;; 
an nnfavonrable balance of Bs. 9*7 .eroroA 
Xbe fsvonrable balance of Bs. 8 ororM ’ 
in Indo-Italian trade in 1927-28 deoieatcd 
to Bs. 2'8 orores in 1987-88. ’ ’ 

^ Since Japan joined the ranks of tlio 
totalitarian countries and adopted meaeuMo 
of exchange control, the favonrable tMIlii 
balanee pt Bs, 11 croree has tnrned tatl8 
asdefioit of Es. 4 orores. "> '• 

Having urged tbe negotiation of sopiUi|h| 
trade agreements with oonntries hlcO' 
Germany, Italy, the United Slates' And ” ~ 
Japan, Mr. Mehta added that -tfidia 
should also try to find new outlets for ' 
her prodnots in Afghanisthan, Iran, Bnrmo, 
Ceylon, East Africa and the Federated 
Malay States. 

CUaXOMS EBVENUB 
India has earned dnying Hie ytui 
1987-88 A gross revehne of ibont 

Bs. 47i ororek ta its Cnetoms reoeipte 
against an expenditure of About OUA 
orore aeootlisg to tho review of the 
OostonM * AdmisietrAtiini * in IndiA for 
thAi ysAT, . ‘ 
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BDnCATSOS ton WOMEN 

W^tiBg on ib* Ideitf M eflncatipn for 
InkitM ■womeOt Jhvbuddha BhataOlMitta: 

Any ntlempli to enconrage the eickening 
exhibition of ‘ feminine graoee and parti in 
ondeiitlble plac'ea and atmosphere and 
tbeiaby to allow oor mothers and sisters 
to imbibe ideas that are likely to weaken 
the moral foundation of onr social life is 
to be nipped in the bad with a strong 
hand. Xhe oonntry is already too mooh 
steepfd in such namby-pamby ideas. 

What is needed is the worship of the 
ideal wherein heroism and nobleness, 
purity and strength, lore and piety are 
I blended in beautiful harmony. An evoln- 
tion of such a balanced character will 
not only make every honsehold a 
playgconnd, of- peace and joy bnt would 
help as well the achievement of a nobler 
destiny in the ootleotive life of the nation. 
It is then alone that children who 
receive their moulding of character from 
mothers would develop into eminent 
personalities. o 

MISS QABSOD OF CAMBRIDGE 

For the.first time in Cambridge University 
history, a woman has been appointed to 
a pnafesSorship. She is Misa Dorothy 
Avnift Garrod. 

Sh# has been appointed to snoceed 
Frofesior Minns in the Disney Professorship 
dtf Arobseology, one of Cambridge's oldest 
psMessorships. 

Miss Garrod has made resonnding wrohseo- 
hsiioal disooveriee, the most impbrtrai» of 
^ioh was in Mte Balkwas in September 
loot ys^r when she fonnd fifty thousand 
.ydhr CNpM whioh.' y«E^A>>4 . for 

Ui^inf tim OMomen of Mio Rolhsim witit 
PolootiM «Bd Mw Bast. 


FAIR PLAT FOB WOMEN. 

Mrs. Tate, K.P.,' in the A. Mioto 
in the Commons, said; '» 

"I disapprove of the unequal mIim of 
pay between men and women in the 
Civil Servioev 

“ It is impossible to pretend that 4 
woman driving an amhnianoe from 
morning till night will be doing lees 
work than a man who is giving exactly 
the same service. She certainly will not 
need less food. She will not find the 
driving of that ambulanoe less of a 
strain, and she certainly wiU have to 
pay quite as much for lodgings. 

“ The oonntry knows that whether yon 
treat women justly or not, they will give 
their service freely and nnetintingly in 
time of war when the nation calls for 
it, and that they will think not of 
themselves or of their sex but only of 
their country; but it does not' do the 
oonntry or the Government credit that 
there should be this wholly indefensible 
differenoe in the allowances paid to men 
an^ women." 

WCMBN AND DIOTATCBB 
“A world governed by force brutality 
and fraud will find no place for women 
save as breeders of men and forced 
lahottrefs,” said Mrs. Corbett Ashby in 
her pracidential wUrees to toe OmsfMenee 
of Women’s JFceedott Dsagne, London. 

" Three vast empires are tnpldly e^^nding 
th^r sway cm « dootoine of bmtal foroe 
of inoreffibly ingeBions ornelty od 

oompleto V oontmnpt for emitrabt and 
pledged word. Wherever this dooirine 
prevails, 'toe women’s movement fane 
diaappewed." 
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. vaKCAVBswjuu oBmmadD isB ro f Oi ai 

, %ii» Siitknalai ICirapati GeTMthimiraa 
at it« laat meting i paaged a 
regolotion wnotioning the establiehmeiit 
of «gi Orihntid Inetitote fpg the study 
md edvaDoeineBt of Ancient ladian ooltare. 
9%e lostitute, it is hoped, wonld develop 
at an early date with snitahle floanoial 
bMliiagrinio a great Oriental tJniversity, 
wbidi will become a place of pilgrimage 
for ■ all • those interested in the cnltoral 
heritage of India and Oreater India at 
Tiropati, under the designation of the 
Sri Venkete^ara Oriental Institute, to 
beobme in due course the Sri’Yenkatesvara 
Oriental University. 

The scope of the Institute aocOrding 
to the resolution should not merely be 
the teaching and study of Sanskrit but 
that it should embrace the languages 
of South India, the work in the latter 
being confined for the time being to 
IFAmil and Telugn culture aod iiterature. 
The function Of the Institute should be 
to translate and publish authoritative works 
or articles in modern European languages 
or in the languages of the East bearing 
on Indology; to translate from Sanskrit into* 
Tamil or Teingu important works; and 
to publish original works; and translate 
important works in the three languages 
into English. 

THE 8 Tyr,B Op gandhiji 

“ It is frequently remarked that no 
Indian can ever hope to write impeccable 
prose in the English language for the 
reason that no man can best express his 
thoughts in a tongue to which he is not 
native. Those who argue along these 
Unes," says the Good Books, “ appear to 
overlook ^e fact that Mr. Gandhi Mmsolf 
in his inspired momente writes prpsh 
which in its clarity, dignity mi. feet&g 
has tbh of Abradutm XiituNllBV’ 

TSB LiBGBBT MBBiKS IR TBK WO»Id> 

America tmw dahng to have the iatgeci 
library in Idle wortd*‘-tbe Libney of tfae 
Uongtees in WadhlitgtOBf.' ' It contains 
fi,94l;491 items. The 'BrftUit IfaSSami 
Idbrigy ban over 4,tdO,0a0r Itetae wad ttm 
Bibliotheque Matimade ^ 'in JVis otdr ‘ 
4A00,O0O. 


A OP 

A graoefq) tribnte ||M; 

Urn memwy of w. )PN>4aMad 
India's GcAi^d Old Man, by tlra jibpiHgi * 
of the Bpeam of the l^nse . C^bkhri 
' to bang bis portrait iri tiie preolai^ 
the Honse. Dr. 'Haei«jli' was the 'IbrSt 
Indian to be elected M j|?arliament Mjtg 
returned by Finsbury about the ea4 Of 
tbe last oentury. . Tbe Jmrtndt is tha 
work of Mr. V. B. Bah’' 'pf tbs BoyOl 
Academy, London, who bas paintsd the 
portraits of a number of other well-known 
Indian personalities. 

nrouR OBt^aXTioir !i» ossiVA. v 

The Indian ’ delegation to tbe 
Session of the intemational' fmhohr 
Oonferenoe, which opens at Geneva on 
June 8, will be oomposed as foItOwh;^ 

Government Delegates.—^ir ' Firos Bhjjl 
Koon and Sir Frank Noype, 

Government Advisers.—Messrs. A. Boghss 
and M. Ikramnllah. 

• • • 

Employers’ Delegate.—Mr. K. L. Daha- 
nukar with Mr. E. Basn as Adviser. ,= 

Workers’ Delegate.—Mr. B. 8. NimUar 
with Mr. Aftab All as Adviser. 

Mr. M. Ikramollah witl be SeoMtmy 
to the.Delegation. 

* THE GOVEBNOE-GEHBRAE’B OOCH(a£ . * 

Sir Nripendra Nath Siroar, hfomher. of 
the Governor.General’s Executive OonnoQ, 
vacated his office and Sir A. KMnaswamt 
Mndaiiar asenmed office in Sir Nrijpendra's 
place on May 4. Sir Jogdisb ^and is 
appointed Tioe-President of ^e : Governor. 
General’s Executive Conneil. 

UB. A. K. SIRHA 

,Mr. Komar Sin^, D^nty 

tnjsied|or.General of police, C. I. D., has 
hmo appointed Inspector-General of Polios, 
Bihar, and will be the first Indjaiyfjfio 
hMd that prate Mr, Sinhn. rose frcnn the 
temic of D^nty Soperintshdent. 

. BIB A E. OBAAIdlAW, 

Ste Ahdnl • Etalhn ‘Ghasnavi, Member 
of ’^e, Osbtral Assembly, has' severed -his 
doanahlioh with * AiMndia Httslf^ 
IwagnSr - 
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N«W OUBB FOB mSTili OBOIT 

D^yiog tooth era be oared jind 
ia the aioath—that ie the ofaitn 
Btate hf O.'W. Meseinger of Michigan 
belora the ^loago Dental Society. 

He flrat etraote the decaying tooth, 
sOTHieii ont all the palp in the root 
ouid, e^lices it and fills it with 
gnttapaoba. It is again sterilised and 
lepta^ in the tooth socket. A gold 
frame is then elacdped on the tooth to 
hold it in place till the gam and tissne 
hare grown ronnd it. 

-The dentist claimed that he had 
perfori^ed 8S snoh operations and that 
each replaced tooth has given good 
service for at least five years. 

NATOBB'8 CtJBB FOB ItTBEBOULOBIS 


TBB WBLIi-BALABOBD DIBT • ' 

In an address to the rannal oonfetenee 
of the Andhra section of the ChtiS^M 
Medical Associatioa, Dr. Aykroyd emd 
that the ill-halanee^ diet common in Bonth 
India cost ahont Bs. 6 a month imd e 
well-balanced diet would cost Bs. 11 to 
Bs. 12. Dr. Qnmpatham said that the diet 
of a Brahmin 20 years ago was fairly well* 
balanced. Although the ideal diet mS|y be 
relatively costly, inferior diets ma)r be 
greatly improved by minor additiohe. ' The 
principal problem then appeare to he this ; 
To enconrag^ and cheapen the prodnotion 
an,d distribntion of snob vaJuabte addi^ons 
to the diet as milk and to foster their 
consumption by propaganda oonoentrating 
on these few selected products. 

ALTEENATIVB TO INOCULATION 


aAtter 25 ysats of research, a Sooth 
raaerioan doctor claims to have fonnd a 
eimple yet effeolave treatment for tnber- 
onlosis which has resulted in a number 
of speedy onres. 

Nature, according to this doctor, has 
provided her own defence against tuberonlosis 
in the form of small deposits in the 
long and iointe. From these deposits 
■erum is distributed about the body, 
whioh is thus armed to resist .di&eaM 
germs. lU-bealth, ^nes the doctor, oftea 
has the. effect of sealing up these deposits. 

The dootor’s remedy is to puncture one 
of ffis dsnesits in the lung so as to 
release the natnral flow of disease-resisting 
serum previouMy held in’ check. Having 
parfsemed the operation, which is painless 
' minutes, he leaves 

Nature to do the rest. 

OUBB FOB CANOBB 


Dr.' Douglas Quidi m^ve tbet {i#>wiag 
startihw advice reeenily at the Netir '¥ork 
©ttl^.Bcciety^;--'- ■ 

. <Pu& 'wisdom testh to pnvMit oahoer. 
ffilto Ussue .in. bwffi: of . the wisdom tooth 
to cWM of tike most tosqnent places for 
.eesmBr' to'.'ffoietop;''^'; .IKiito toe 

dttoii ef ttoto melw to diAcuit to 
Sto^ :tos jMntomMe assr.torrhseeme 
,;l* to. , tis»e*ad 
to oaneer.. .. 


A novel method of immunising people 
from inoculation against many diseases has 
been discovered by Professor Alexandre 
Besredka of Paris. Addressing the Academy 
of Medicine, he stated : 

“ The method is simple. All one has to 
t do is to scratch the skin just a very little 
and then apply a bandage with the serum 
for the particular disease. This way there 
is no danger of the patient becoming ill 
and no reaction." 

The Professor claimed that the treatment 
is 100 per cent, safe, because the 
serum is allowed to act very slowly into 
the body through the skin. The body thus 
has time to absorb the serum in safety. 

HOW TO DRINK MILK 

Should milk he sipped, perhaps torongh 
a straw, to fadlitate digestion? Most 
chfidren at some time or another are told 
not to gnlp down toeir milk. Is it 
scieitoifloally correct ? 

The mattto baa been invwtiltotad by a 
group of Gerinra IfiOtieiaaa. After a aeries of 
oliai^ tests, tbsy OtoMfitoiO totot toe adi^ 
to didok mijto to^wly wrong. They 

reoommepdsai, to* opposite, ythwn 

milk was fftvmk toiwiy. they oontOnded 
to«to ina »w* mirdiiag to to* stomaoh and 
oonsMtoCBtto mom Ulmlihood of digsatova 

- tr^M\,a(|idag:-:to*n:...;:vtoao. it. .wiW' 4niak 
gnimUy. ' 
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It is nfldttntood tbftt the GoTernmeat 
^ India Uft to | 9 oat a loan this 

yaar to eoBveirt the 8 per oeot, 1989 - 4 i 
iMm. ^e Govorntnent bare the option 
to rew' kiia loan on or after July IS. 
i Notioe of redemption of the Ijoan has 
idready iwen glren. 

Referring to the question of the repay¬ 
ment of tbit Iioan, hir James Grigg 
epdcO' at follows in his Budget speech: 
“kext year we shall have the option of 
redeeming the remainder of the Govern¬ 
ment of India 1989-44 Loan, the 
outstanding balance of which is a little 
over Bs. 20 crores. The time and manner 
of redemption will, of course, depeqd on 
market conditions and our ways and 
means position.” 

The object of the present conversion 
operations of the Government, as in the 
previons conversions by Sir James Grigg, 
is believed to be the gradual repatriation 
of the Sterling Debt of India. 

Market conditions may be said to he 
very much in favonr of a conversion 
■operation. The money market continues 
quiet and all indications point to a surplus^ 
of funds seeking profitable investment. 

In such circumstances there can be little 
doubt that the conversion loan will be 
a success. 

BBMaAL HONEY-LENDEBS’ BILE 
By 116 to 68 votes, the Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly accepted recently the 
Amendment moved by Hon’ble Mr. H. 8. 
Subrawardy on behalf of Government, 
excluding sobednled and notified banks 
from the purview of the Bengal Money- 
Lenders’ Bill. 

The Select Committee had inoluded 
scheduled banks within the scope Of the 
Bill. The amendment whieh ^e Soose 
accepted on the motioB of ’ Hen^Me 
Mr. Subrawardy by 116 to 6 S votes 
excln^ frmn the pnrview of Mm BUI 
a loan advaooed befon at after the eonnnaaMe- 
mem tMs Am, by a bsah wihdi Wis; a 
■dMdnled bank oa the let of gaanaiy IMP, eV 
by a bank whidi has Seen dehoed to be a 
notUad bank wu^ Seetioe S (A), whether or- 
hm egeh 'bahkr wsS A eahedated bank or.wss/ SO 
daelased'teibe' »'.nmifisd. baBk. as ths.eaas ws^ . 
'bSi-at the :time 'the' .loea''.wsS''''iSd>siltedf'■ 
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> vamkt-vam-nuxiifAT 
The Railway Beard ate aoit ■ exareinilig 4 
the estimatee of the cost of oonatrMfiMi 
of the Bomhiqr-Sind oonneoting nnSMif; * 
which have been submitted by ttm 
Earaohi Indian Marehasta' AssoolabiM: 
and the Buyers andi Sblppws’ Ohamliar, 

It will he reealled that the scheme fht >. 
constructing this railway: Ims been msdev 
the consideratioB of ; Board 

for some time, ^e difflonlty Mt hy the 
Railway Board was that On thsir egtimatae, 
the project could not yield a sofBoieDt 
return on the capital outlay- Xbt 
Association and the Chamber, hjwever. 
insisted that it was possible to hv* * ha 
estimate in whidi the return would be 
adequate and undertone to obtain estlmatoe 
by their own men. 

It is understood that the wtimates 
show a return of about 8 oont, o^ 
the capital outlay which is aot regardaff 
by the Railway Board as a jdffloisBt 
justification for a new line as the phlioy 
that is now being followed is fhat 'a' 
return of at least 4i per cent, is neoas* 
sary on the basis of estimated net revenue. 
in the sixth year of working. 

THE INDIAN BAILWATB 
“Indian railways set good examine to 
the Vorld”. So runs a bead-line over an 
article by the City Editor of the ‘ 

Standard. He writes: “ British invesll^ 
hear very little about the Britisb-oinlid 
Indian railways. The reason doubtliHi Is 
that they are well conducted oonehma 
doing a valuable service to the Indim 
community and providing their share¬ 
holders: with a reasonable return on ^e 
oapitsl invested. Their present prospei^ 
is quite oontrary to the experience of 
almost all other railways the world ovm. 
This is because the direotore believe in 
a large volume of traffic at low pHoee 
rather them attempting to hold tl|e; 
oommonity up to ransom at Ugh prioiik" 

AIB OOSmsiONED CX>A0n|g ‘ 

The Rahway Board ia r^rthd to be 
oousidering a proposal for the Ihtrodootion 
of slr-oonditio^ ooadrss between tmhnra 
aud Earaobh.. aud between Delhi .and 
Beshawar. . ^e wt/w lervioe Is expeotef^: 
to start in-. Fsfcrnimy mext year. v 
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ABO* AND DBiMA ^ 

AN lupBovBD sl^&az nr miw ktodio 

Mr. .B. TaslaTa of 'LtibkniSW^^lMM 
aa improved stage lit tke New StQalr«|or 
* taking .oinem!lfo^^^faio pictures and lor 
theatres. The liiiwntion has been aooeptod 
and sealed by lihe Government of India. 
This invention ^ relates tO a device 
which malm it ‘ possibie for a film 
company to carry on the whole ’ of 
the- indoor and most ol the ontdoor 
setting at one stretch before ihOoting 
t^es place. If deeirOd, even the main 
play or any othw idaiy having a bearing 
on the setting cab be staged and played 
several .times. 

The tndnstry of theatre .has been dying 
fast and at present it has almost become 
insignificant except in a few theatrical 
companies Old and out-of-date methods 
are still in use in most theatres. In the 
i^mtre the play was not oontinuons 
anil at, the same time nafurof scenes 
snoh. 48' running Of a motor oar, 
fall of rain, a tonga with a horse, a 
river, a- motosr accident and so on could 
not be brought over a stage for show in 
the play. The cinema took its place and 
removed thwe defloienoies. So the most 
important object of this invention is to 
revive the dying industry of theatre once 
more and this has been done by removing 
c,the deficiencies present before. Now by. 
this method natural things snoh as a running 
horse, a motor oar and some accidents 
can be slmwn on the stage. In short, 
every Itldag oan be shown on the stage 
what hi shown on the cinema screen. 
ThiMi ;by means of this invention a play 
can be stilgad wEthont a screen and more 
real and animating scenes can be set in it. 

PHOTO COMPBXmON 

%oang people in every oonC^vable pose 
and aotivlty, ranging from a boy patrolman, 
in ihe D. tC daPMCese ohndrstt-praying 
betOM; A family and a bait-naked 
Baher-wiy Ct lod» are^ in the 

BO Prise Wlaaeea and Pomiankj^, Mentis 
ip Mw II. Id. 0. A. InteniatioBal Photo 
; CiMhm Priase fog gnti^lBamlt^^ 

''ncst..-aWDag.'Afas‘ prise. wianam-‘ijiv'lim '- 
4Msis<»i/'>|MAtv^:cA .'Waifc was«ik |&: 

Banlli Inffia, - " - ' 



!EB4VELUKa ypOTOil.LBB HVn:, IN tiu>u 

iinnoh.diicnssed Bote 88 . of ', tbe 
AB-Indla Pootball Sbdersildon, whioh provided 
tlwi so ptoyer- two 

^be ’during one year ’was amsmded 
recently at a meeting of kbe Committee j 
of the Federation at New Delhi; 

As amended, the Bole lays dCwn ’ that 
a player oannot belong to two chibS at 
one and the same time, bat pmmiHion 
to transfer may be given by the 
Provincial Aseociation; It is further 
provided that a player -may not belong 
to two Provifioial AssooiationB in one year. 

The Bole, as it originally stood, prohibited 
,a player, who may have played only 
once for a club, from joining any other 
club during that year. 

WOBLD’B HOCKEY CHAMPIONSHIP 

Failing to persuade the Organising 
Committee of the Helsinki Games to include 
hookey in the Olympic Programme, the 
Federation Internationale de Hookey has 
decided to hold a World’s Hookey ■ 
'Championship at Amsterdam in 1840. 

* 

The Championship will take place from 
May 2 to May 13. There will also be a 
Women's Hockey Championship from 
May 8 to May 18. 

The Federation has also sent a strong 
representation to the International Olympic 
Committee to remove hookey from the 
optional section of its programme and to 
put it in tile compulsory section. 

BSmSH BXSBB O0P OS AM 

Henr:j' Cotton hoe been snp^ted Captain 
of the British SydUr* finp ^^lf Team 
agrinst the United Ststee. S^e mUtChes 
vriB be played on the PoUte l^edra coarse 
in Ftori^ on Noiv'emher 18 uni 19. , 

NSW WOBLB'S BWlMiONO BB008D 

Mice BcgsAlld Hveger, the Daniih girl 
Bwimoer, wta'UjitiHitd w . insw MKl yards 
free style worid’s reoCril oh April SSi 
her ttaiis IMim 9 minutes SSXI seconds. 
This benie Iwv «WB prwrione reeord ' of. 

9 miastes 99*B seocmde. > 



mw mSSXmSB AT ZBIOHT 

.Befom A Urge gelilteriiig indogiiig the 
^ilginit. o( the Sooih Bail way, ^ 

Mr. tiionel Fiel4eii, OoatroU# of Broad- 
'isartiDg, Mr. Goydgr. Chief Bngineer, AU- 
Alodia Badio, as^’kieBl officials aod non- 
officials, the Hod. Bajagopalachariar, 

^e Premier, iiHKigtirated on May 16 the 
^riohinojioly C^tie of All-India Radio 
'erith a Tamil spmoh relayed by telephone 
from .'Madras. The Premier put in a 
stronf'{M for bringing )oy intb the life 
in Tillaiges through the radio. 

His Bzoellenoy the OoTernor’s message 
on the occasion was likewise relayed 
from Government House, Ootacamund. 
"The ultimate aim of a radio service is 
‘ a listener in every home’," declared* His 
E.xcellenoy who made a special appeal to 
the philanthropic people whose means 
permit to step in and help to promote 
community listening in villages, as the 
financial capacity to purchase a private 
set was less general in rural areas than 
in the urban. 

Mr. Lionel Fielden, in the course of a 
talk on "The Thirteenth Transmitter”, 
made a fervent appeal for the eoustroc- ^ 
tive co-operation and tolerance of the 
listeners in India with the All-India Badio. 

EliECTBlCITI FEOM SAND 

Sir Ambrose Fleming, 89-year-old inventor 
of the valve, which made broadoastiog 
possible, has now discovered a new way 
of making electricity. He has found that 
if powdered silica falls through a tube 
on to a perforated sino plate positive 
eleotrioity is formed. Simple os it looks, 
it is a complicated process and reguires 
a cumbersome apparatus. It is stated, 
however, that the discovery has no 
commercial application. 

BT-PHODTOT9 OP OOAD 
'' At the' Fttet Research SMion (Slngland), 
a process is hmug studied of producing 
motor iq^it by heaBng the gases produosd 
by iMMsing steam ‘iter rckl-hot ooai; 

In the Utturie of ^ ttyuthmis, a wax is 
npduoed from whidh ios^ lms been jtnade; 
Watm softeoiog raateriais Iwve also lieen 
PHpaeed %em coal and the possibiliti^ 

1^, n*iBg €ne dust fnetead of nil U 
IWMt ettginea is b^ig inreatigat^ ' 


ISK BiMT 39»'Oy<-TECSiiaAS' ''''' _ 

Hollywd^ A«ff4omy, ‘‘djoUtor 
the motion jpMare world ”, has anncnnw , 
its choioe of the ken best film 
of 1888. ^ 

Charles Boysr in Mgiert. V - 

James Cagney in d«inl* "With DirtufiUMi. 
Robert Donat in TAe (NtadsL 

Leslie Howard in JVgwnBon. 

Spencer Tracy in Bogt Bcwss. 

The best women are: 

Fay Bainter in IFAtfs fiaaners. 

Bette Davis in Jtnehtl. • » 

Wendy Hiller in Bygmalfon. • ** 

Norma Shearer in Marie AntaineiU. 

Margaret SiiHiwan in Three ComraAee, 

From these nominations final awards 
to the best man and best woman 'will be 
announced at the Academy’s ban^uggn^ 
later. . 

FILM INDDSTBY IN INDIA 

• 

The view that the film industry oouid 
survive in its grim struggle with foreign 
’ competition only if it oouid develop efleotive 
organised strength was expres^ the 
Hon. Mr. E. M. Munshi, Home Miohrtier, 
Bombay, inaugurating the first ludto 
^tion’Pioture Congress at BomtUy int 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, H.D.A., Deputy Leader 
of the Congress Party In the Central 
Assembly, presided oyer the Confereneiti 

Exhibitors, producers, artists and others 
interested in the film industry from all 
over India attended the Congress. 

TELEVISION FOB CINEUAS 

Follovring the soocees of reoeption fa 
cinemas of the Boon-Danger fight in a 
teteyisBm broadbast, the offidids of GamouajL 
British and Baird Television have dem^i 
to proceed with the produotien of 
taUvition wmratas to be iqetaliM ’ in 
8S0 Britich cinemas; 

It ie stated that BsiMsh «||oUls in 
MgotiaWog wltti f*ia«» 
artii^ and qBwthm- pitMwaJifiiee to IlM] 
EngUM. aBd iweer te tatare iD .televWigl^ 
teoiaotrta.- ,'irp 





uoxoBiira, XBX Iuam aks »ow 
In a. fteiltoment duirmaa of 

Gteniftrai ' Motora CorporMibn;' Ke * 

> tfib aatooisbiog profreti that has WM^ 
iiiade la Ihe deaign, cooBtrobtion laid 
tetal aU'Wnnd vaitne of the motor car 
dwing the Met lb yeara. 

lir;U|^^ that inoreMed 

teohnitdf' effloienoy over the ten-year 
pttde3 hae reenlted-* In the oonenmer 
reeeiyiag. an ontetwaiU^ly greater ralne 
tomy than he teoeiTed 10 years back. 

OonoinsiTe proof this direct 

oomparkon h^treen the 1028 Chevrolet 
.Ae4a>> •and the ClteTrolet Sedan of today. 
The* 1828 Efedan was a four-cylinder 
carr-today's Sedan is a valve-in-head six. 

The 1828 Sedan delivered 86 horsepower 
—today's Sedan delivers 85 horsepower. 

• 1888 Sedan had an overall length 
$8l inches—today's Sedan has an 

ovarall Ihngth of 180 inches. 

Despite this increase in the number 
ol oylindere.r in horsepower and in overall 
leag^, today's Chevrolet six cylinder gives 
SVl miles a gallon of petrol at forty 
nsUeB an hoar as compared with 18'68 
miles a gallon at the same engine speed 
fat the fonr-oylinder oar of 1888. This 
means 26 per cent, greater 'economy .than 

• tlw outmoded four of 10 years ago. ^ 

PBTBOL TAX IN BOMBAX 
SSte government of Bombay have 
deddM that the Sales Tax on motor spirit 
tdionid he' ^ with effect from let 

May 1W8< et the rate of one anna per 
galkm or bf per cent, of the edling 
Iniqe, vrhhdMver is less. As the price of 
’pS^MS not less than a rupee anywhere 
in the province) ^ia roeane that the 
e9ee|ifo rate he one anna per gelloii. 

ItOTOa BPaBT'TAX : ■ ; . 

. 'The PQaMh'' USti^ 'Spirit‘-(tSmvGi&S'- 
aalsi} Aot came 1*010 force vritii dfect 
from 4 m i^th ApiB. Coder the Act a 
tm at 4ie rata of oOe enna three pies 
for sMdi laferial galhw is ievfod on eli 
tStkft,%iMse w-:'midSir' spirit os and after 


^ ooMiwifiM. 4ra«S &m attentfon 

>' i ; ile a1 e st '’^ Miis.' Ami Sad i i tH iS wo 

ptiSI'':#::'dMiMSS .taking otA i l w no eSt: ^ 


AviAmos iBSDSAwa ; 

' Aviation is comparotively a' inodSca 'Stt 
bat it is making great tirideo' to^n^. ' 
Few life offioee iseoe polidee covering 
risk due to aviation and that afaio at' 
heavy rates cif preiniani. ' ■' 

America ; has made greater PriWMM in<^ 
Aviaticm Ineuianee than Fngland has in<t 
other braoohee of inenranoe. In 1818, f 
drst Aviation poikywas keood by a weH* 
known firm of Aviation Insurance hMStete- 
in New York and this firm praotipally 
holde the monopoly of thia kmi of 
bastneee in that country. lA England, • 
development * of this braneh has been 
slow but with the foriAation of British 
Avia^on Insurant* Group in June 1881, 
proSpeots have brightened oonsiderahly. 

The principal factors which under- 
writerS, have to consider in aooepting the 
proposal for this class are 

(1) Type and air-worthiness of the 
air-craft. 

(8) Pilot's obaraoter, experience and 
trustworthiness. 

(8) Uses to which air-oraft is pat. 

5 (4) 'Whether air-craft is flown only 
over sohednled routes or at night. Night 
flying is excluded by most policies. 

(6) Area over which the air-oraft 
is flown. 

(6) The airdromes usually used and 
types of hangers. 

(7) The moral haxard—information 
required being oonoerned with financial 
standing and general repntation of the 
proposer. 

BKPIBE AIB SBBV10E8 

The odossal growth of th« Umpire Air 
Mail Services, whiidi in 

100,0001,000 letters being emwMd W Britieh 
aeroplanee in 1888, fo akpeoted 
farther accelerated thie year. The di^r 
when ordinary Ifeytiim the 

Atlantio throng ^e Mr inetead 4ff on 
the water dsawe nearer. The arrival of 
Americe’e giert flying boat ‘^lutkee 
Otipper” on SosMtemptwi Watere at the 
ead ef her Attgi^ survey iKgfat amsini 
ah impertMrt etage in the profpmc m 
traatcnewilA air travel. . . i 








r (X)#G», kliuj IHDtrBT^ 

; . In :•>. briet bot . scbolnrljr sorrer ot 
o^ton ;min iodottry in Bensnl, 
:.Makn) Oapta, K.&., Fenonnl Assistant 
iio Dim^Or: o( Isaastries, (Bslietiii 
WO* 7S. QovisriiineBt df Besgal, Department 
Sbt . Indutries, Price: Indian Annas 6, 
wnglish 8d.) proves oonvinbingty with the ud 
Vtrf facts and flgntes that “the cironmstaBOeB 
are definitely in favoar of BengiU and if 
'eondhhted on eonnd and basiness-iike lines, 

’ ber ' e<^n mill indostry has a very 
bi^ht fntnre before it 7be Province 
poswseee "alntMt extraordinary advantages 
in respect of labour and fower. The 
average Bengalee laboorer is more intel¬ 
ligent than his compeers in most ether 
provinces of India. Bengal can command 
imwer very easily and cheaply having a 
large coal field near at hand and the 
province is fortonate in possessing a 
climate oondncive to the development of 
the cotton indostry. The only disadvan¬ 
tage-is that Bengal is far removed from 
the cotton growing distriots. Bat the 
excess freight paid on raw cotton will 
he largely compensated by saving in 
freight on finished goods. Mr. Qnpta, ^ 
therefore, contends that Bengal can vei^ 
well aim at self-sofflciency in regard to 
her requirements of cotton textiles. 

VOCATIONAL TBAININO 

" If there are industries either existing at 
the moment or likely to exist, they would 
reqnire the services of well-educated 
IndiaiM," said Mr. John Sargent, Educa¬ 
tional Commissioner with the Government 
ef India, when interviewed in Calcutta as 
to his opinion of whether facilities foi' 
voostional training in India were adequate 
ta mdet the growing demands erf- 
oonntoy or not* He added that these 
-edooidied men shonld be given tnob 
preliminary training as would m»ate ia 
tiMn a taste lor commercial and industrial 

'oomn^ims. . 

, is 'connected with twb 

technical ooHeges in E ng le pd where wnbieots 
Uke : meobahiM and MvS eagi neetJjB g,’ 
oommsBoial and arto satjeoie ate tangiit. 

, The flii^eot of the- opilegae, ha Said, is to 
iJmpatt veeaMonai tnhiind with cnltnratv 
1 willing. 



mluOffi OAma 0 :< 

The Oit'saritmSBi.'hf 
an elaborate!.Mheme .to impi^';;l 
of milch osi^ in the Pres i j Ma ffl 
the Direotor of..4«riciiltn(e 
a Committee haS mSn eoiutihat 
up detailed pro po Si ft .. -hs,this' h,..,...,-^,', 
idea ia to start, five'e^rM.'iii. the'piM^, 
and work them. _ae’ il^,;,as w>eeihd|.^; 
oo*operative linei* ^e:<Qea;m in.. E gw isa; 
will be of apecild' intoMst to 
City, aa the aopply of milk for' 
wooid oome from Eonkan, - ' >'i 

iBSldA-tlON IN BIND f 

A sohame costing Bs. 8 ..lami., ^J(» 
oonetruot a 'eahat for irrigating 
acres of land in Eastern Sind OirS)S;,^: 
being inveetigsted by the Sind P. 

Mr. Niobaldas Vasirani, who has riNtnnMlI 
to Karachi after a tont in that 
stated that the adoption of the 'SC B SS^ 
would result in land sales amoan|p|f^|i| 
Bs. 20 letkhs. Besides this, the GofbrnqSlM': 
would get Ib. e 0 , 60 i) every yeaV by 
of land revenue. '- A detailed -i survey '%iip 
DOW iii progress in the Circle and. 
Minister said that. he would aric for « 
supplementary demand for grant tor ihlf 
purpose during the next session of \ti^ 

Sind Assembly. . 

• .TBAININO IN AOBIOOLTOBB 
• The Government of Mysoip litrt 
sanctioned oertrin reoommendationa of tin 
Direotor of Agrioolturs fOr the eatabliriim«ri> 
of an Agricultural School to traia-etedgnte 
in agriculture by giving practical trgw^ 
in dry, wet and garden cultivation, marlut 
gardening and poultry farming. 
echeme involves a non-recurring egtwnditiHW 
of Be. 14.780 arid a recurring ffimndiiate 
of Bs. ft,180. The existing Fokkaliga 
bi^tri converted into 

an agfienltoeal Sigh School 

A OOD9819 CN BBE*KI)«ma 
A fortnights course in. bee-kMipigg 
inaugntated on May 22 for tho ' 

2ft elementary e^oOt toSiiAkses in.; 
VolloM range by -!ti» Diaitririk 

Officer. .. 

The Senior l^nfoty taak/bn/K S 
requesting the Dfiiiriot ;ipgricaM«ial 
to ''open'-''the" 'enarta^^^niid.' 'out" 
neoiieitlf "for tetoSMr'Ii .rriral atofoi ..w. 
be aoqtmtod with wM^eto i^be»4Mii|K 





ttSAsa tageimk * pesi^motf feo&iKM 

Bmlntions vtftOf <iba api^iotew&^ 

4 'Oon«siU»ti«B 'B^d to tbe (M^eini 
Of tibaSmoim tbe ^^^deed 

oonititoi|Mi, ti tbe Eeitwor Federal 
Aatboriip and ojpiBiiur tbe ifaBways 
laait 'm tinder OrtM 

adopted by til* Clteioeatioft of tin 

All-India BeiH#bjA% fedoaticm' 'l^ld 
at Ferambur •.^ i M b wi TO'- jl 

Mr. Jamaada* H. Mfebtlt preeidedu^ 

V ■ T* 

Tbe OdnirootlAa wae opened by fb* 
-‘Wm.* Mr, V, % GW. after which Mr, 
Mehta delirei*% the presidential address. 

Mr. N. ^ lasbt then addresied the 
delegates. 'Me e^d that he wndorsed 
nbat the Fresideot had said aboot the 
\||p|^Un« of the ConrentiOQ separately 
rrenr^the meetings at Delhi and Simla 
vlS> Baileray Board, ylf they met 
WlNHrataly and dltonssej a lew problems 
aorioturty ahd if the'*' also decided to 
tale seriOns action o.. them, he had no 
dpsbt th^ tbe meetings woald begin to 
be taken serioasly and woald be better ^ 
attended. First, they mast strengthen 
i^r blimnisation. A campaign shonld 
bo lemncbed by the Federation, dnd a 
ifiosk rironld be fixed daring which siH 
MaiOns idionld make a great effort to 
anthit ttOubera. Increased membership 
eteMd add to the importance of the 
FOderatie*, 

Itealing tldth toe grieranoes of railway- 
teen, Mr. doihi snggested that ae an 
atperlment they ebonld tackle cme problem 
drto They nuist dieonse proposiUe, get 
toem approved not only by toe Fede^on 
hot aleo by toe vaitow brMokes, ami, 
thOn start an mSMten oerteiiobr. It vaa. 
OUito poseilbte by Mfi* method to «ot 
rodromi ipote efie«#«eiy> V toe amSMdi^ 
towd toai too fWitetoRt 

dim (WO pyoWom. tefwf Wbjto oebNIito 
f«i> My totennk M^stoli tmt bM 


Addrassing:' toe 

totiitoi fSofiM' Stoigh ’tf *-^lhiMiir 

^(SmimreaX Mtodtma f 

"Why totoid toare bo to 
oorraj^ton in toeGongtotof Mpmotol ^ 
with ail toot oeyroptto deoorre too IMMS 

CongrMOmen ’ f Soiao of yon «fo WBililf 
as GimM-iteo’. ‘Gandhi-teM* io m 
name worth haring- Bather toatt tom^ 
why not Ahimsa-iteoy For Gantoi io a 
mlztare of good and eril, weaktaees and 
otrengtb, riolmoe and non-yiolento. bat 
ahimsa hat no adniteratian. How to 
Ahimsa-ites, can yon aay that yon praotoe 
genuine ahimsa? pw yon siw that yon 
reoeire toe arrows of toe oppoimt on 
yonr bare breasts. «tthont retamimi them? 
Can yon aay toot yon are nto Mgrf, 
that yon are not pertnrhed by hit 
pritioism? I am afraid many cannot say 
any snob thing.” 

According to tbe Mahatma,' the fhnotion 
of himta is to deronr all it comes across, 
the fnnotion of ahtmta is to roeh into 
the month of hirma'- 

A NKW PAGE IN BAJKOT H18T08T 

Mahatma '^ndhi, addressing a inrge 
gathering on May 28, at Arya Ohawk, 
which was his first pnblio speech in 
Bajkot, deolamd: 

“ I faeliere that I hare opened a new 
page in toe history of B^kot Iqi ray 
repentanoe uid by the frank admiesten 
of my tailare. In this, 1 regnire yoar 
bMp, 1 oannet go on singieAmded. If 
toe mler and rnled both jM bands and 
do thek Anty, tok appamt fteinre would 
tnm icfto a ritoeoy' 'btoewitatse 

ai^ among too #to|to-" < 

* vtsKssuB^ UlLtkliatx 
in Bembay. . fw MWu JiSlI 

Sis VKs .SiPtoMM fteMra twNi 

WOM tetoto.i ' 


4 ■‘ft 







